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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  author  in  this  treatise  to  present  the  sci- 
ence of  neurology  in  a  concise  yet  as  far  as  possible  complete  form. 
Each  subject  has  been  taken,  all  the  available  facts  regarding  it 
have  been  ascertained,  the  writer's  own  experience  has  been  col- 
lated, and  with  the  data  thus  gathered  the  chapters  have  been  writ- 
ten. The  labor  involved  in  such  a  task  has  been  very  gi*eat,  but  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  result  will  be  a  useful  one ;  for 
the  work  does  not  compare  or  compete  with  the  large  treatises 
which  are  already  in  the  held  nor  with  the  smaller  introductory  text- 
books. I  have  tried  to  furnish  a  book  which  will  be  suitable  for 
the  student  and  practitioner  and  not  valueless  to  the  specialist. 

The  extreme  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  led  me 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  furnishing  in  a  condensed  form  the  most 
i-ecent  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Starting  with 
the  facts  that  can  V)e  gained  in  ordinary  anatomical  works,  the  stu- 
dent can,  I  l)elieve,  acquire  a  good  idea  of  modern  neuro-anatomy 
with  the  help  of  the  anatomical  chapters  given  hei-e. 

In  the  classification  of  nervous  diseases  and  tlie  description  of 
their  pathology,  I  have  tried  to  apply  the  modern  knowledge  of 
general  pathology  as  modified  by  bacteriology.  This  I  liave  done 
conservatively,  yet  not  less  than  in  my  opinion  is  absolutely  de- 
manded. A  good  deal  of  havoc  will  be  wrought  eventually  in  our 
conception  of  the  nature  of  nervous  diseases  by  the  newer  i)atho- 
logical  doctrines;  I  have  made  as  little  change  as  was  consonant 
with  undeniable  facts. 

The  limits  placed  upon  me  have  made  it  impossible  to  furnish  a 
l)ibliography  or  to  give  due  credit  to  every  original  investigator. 
Full  references  to  literature  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hiii;, 
Erb,  SeeligmUller,  Koss,  and  Gowers. 

In  many  topics  I  have  lx»en  much  lielped  by  valuable  mono- 
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graphs  of  my  American  colleagues.  While  a  pai-t  of  these  are 
credited  to  their  proper  source  in  the  text,  I  feel  that  1  ought  to 
i-efer  here  to  some  of  the  articles  that  have  been  of  special  service 
to  iixe.  They  include  mcmographs  on  Spinal  and  Hrain  Tumors  by 
Mills  and  Lloyd;  on  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children  by  15.  Sachs;  on 
Muscular  Dystrophi(*s  and  Writer's  Cramp,  by  (i.  W.  Jacoby  and 
by  M.  Lewis;  on  Aphasia,  ('erebral  and  Spinal  Localizations  by  M. 
Allen  Starr;  on  Cranial  Teni])eratures  and  on  Neurasthenia  by  L. 
C.  Gray;  <m  Degenerative  Neuritis,  by  W.  11.  Leszynsky;  on  Po- 
liomyelitis, by  Whart^ui  Sinkler;  on  Craniometry  and  Cranial  Iht- 
fonnities,  by  F.  Peterson  and  by  E.  1).  Fisher;  on  Angioneurotic. 
(Edema,  by  Jos.  Collins;  on  Hrain  Tumors,  by  P.  C.  Knapp,  and 
on  Sclerosis  of  the  Cord,  by  J.  J.  Putnam.  I  am  indebti^l  to 
Tourette's  recent  treatise  on  hysteria,  to  that  of  Fer^  on  epilepsy, 
and  to  the  annual  volumes  of  Hourneville  on  these  subjects.  Tin*- 
masterly  lectures  of  (-hai-cot  and  the  treatises  of  lioss,  Gowcrs, 
Hammond,  Hamilton,  and  Putzel  have  necessarily  Ix^en  freely  used. 
In  the  anatomical  pai-t  1  have  used  the  works  of  Edinger,  to 
whose  courtesy  I  am  partii^ularly  indebted,  the  ti-eatise  of  OIxm- 
steiner,  and  many  monographs  by  Golgi,  Mai'chi,  Cajal,  His,  Wal- 
deyer,  and  others.  My  own  work  in  teaching  anatomy  and  pathol- 
ogy has  enabled  me  to  do  more  than  present  a  comi)ilation. 

I  must  finally  express  my  thanks  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  W.  IL 
S.  Wood,  for  his  patience  and  helpful  generosity  in  my  efforts  to 
make  my  work  a  production  that  would  l)e  cnnlitable  to  American 
neurology. 

To  the  Student, 

As  a  special  text-book  the  pi*esent  work  will  l)e  used  by  two 
classes  of  readers,  one  consisting  of  those  who  sim])ly  consult  it  for 
reference  in  connection  with  their  cases,  the  other  composed  of  stu- 
dents who  desiiv  to  gi'oiuid  themselves  systematically  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  neurology.  To  this  latter  class  1  venture  some  advice  as 
to  the  method  they  should  pursue.  Neurology  is  a  difficult  braiu'h 
of  medicine  to  master,  nor  is  there  any  royal  road  to  it.  Still,  ft 
can  be  matle  comparatively  easy  if  its  study  is  undertaken  in  a 
proper  and  systematic  way. 

In  using  the  present  work,  the  student  should  first  refresh  his 
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general  knowledge  of  nervous  anatomy  as  furnished  in  ordinary 
text-books.  He  should  then  go  carefully  over  the  anatomical  de- 
scriptions here  given  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
and  of  that  of  the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  brain.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  makes  clinical  neurology 
comparatively  easy,  and  in  fact  reduces  much  of  it  simply  to  a  mat- 
ter of  logical  deduction. 

The  student  should  next  master  the  general  facts  of  nervous 
pathology,  symptomatology,  and  etiology,  for  he  will  find  conunon 
laws  underlying  apparently  the  most  varying  phenomena.  Finally, 
he  must  begin  to  study  the  special  diseases.  The  number  of  these 
is  very  great;  in  the  present  work  1  have  described  176.  Many  of 
these  are  i-are,  and  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  student  to  burden  his 
memoiy  with  the  details  about  them.  He  need  know  only  of  their 
existence  and  general  physiognomy.  There  are,  however,  ac(H>rd- 
ing  to  uiy  eniuneration,  about  65  nervous  diseases  which  are  either 
very  common  or  extremely  important,  and  it  is  these  that  the  stu- 
dent should  master  and  make  part  of  his  working  knowledge. 
Since  the  distribution  and  names  of  the  common  and  rare  diseaiies 
may  be  a  useful  guide,  I  append  here  a  table  and  a  list : 


Peripheral. 

Spinal  Conl. 

Brain. 

Functional. 

Totals. 

Common  and  important 

nervous  diseases 

Rare 

31 
56 

13 
27 

12 
16 

10 
11 

65 
111 

87 

40 

28 

21 

176 

The  common  or  important  nervous  diseases  are : 

General. — Neuritis,  multiple  neuritis,  degeneration,  neuralgia, 
parsesthesia  (5). 

Cranial  Nerves. — Anosmia,  optic  neuritis,  optic  atr()])liy,  ptosis, 
ophthalmoplegia,  abducens  palsy,  headache,  migi-aine,  trigeminal 
neuralgia,  facial  spasm,  facial  palsy,  tinnitus,  vertigo,  ageusia, 
wryneck  (16). 

,  Spinal  Nert^es. — Cervical  neuralgia,  hiccough,  bra(^hial  ])alsies, 
single  and  combined,  brachial  neuralgia,  intercostal  neuralgia, 
herpes  zoster,  lumbar  neuralgia,  sciatica,  leg  j)alsies  (10). 

Spinal  Cord. — Spina  bifida,  hemorrhage,   pa<-hymeningitis,  lep- 
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tonuMiingitis,  poliomyelitis,  transverse  myelitis,  acute  and  chronic, 
secondary  degenerations,  locomotor  ataxia,  the  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophies,  bulbar  palsy,  muscular  dystrophies,  spinal  irritation 

Brain. — Malformations,  hypeiiemia,  pachymeningitis,  leptomen- 
ingitis, simple,  tuberculous,  and  epidemic,  abscess,  hemorrhage, 
emlwlism,  thrombosis,  children's  palsies,  syphilis  (12). 

FiuwtionaL — PJpilepsy,  hysteria,  the  tics,  chorea,  tetanus,  neu- 
rasthenia, spermatorrhoea,  exophthalmic  goitre,  occupation  neuro- 
ses, |>ai'alysis  agitans  (lOj. 
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The  present  edition  of  this  work  contains  some  minor  changes 
in  regard  to  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  a 
short  chapter,  with  illustrations,  upon  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  Cauda  equina.  I  have  rewritten  the  chapter  upon  myelitis,  and 
have  added  a  chapter  on  general  paresis,  since  that  is  a  disorder 
which  belongs  fully  as  much  to  neurology  as  to  psychiatry.  Fi- 
nally, a  number  of  new  cuts  have  been  added,  some  of  the  old  ones 
have  been  replaced,  and  a  number  of  minor  corrections  in  the  general 
t<»xt  have  been  made.  The  elisions  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  make  these  various  additions  without  enlarging  the  size  of  the 
l)ook.  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  George  L.  Walton, 
for  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

Nkw  York,  Septeniber  i*7th,  1901. 
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Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
1  find  it  requires  a  good  many  changes  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  neurology  as  it  is  to-day.  1  liave  therefore  given  the 
book  a  very  (jomplete  revision  and  have  entirely  rewritten  many 
parts  of  it.  The  chapters  on  the  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  >Jer- 
vous  System  and  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  S])inal  Cord  and  Brain  art»> 
practically  new,  and  have  been  made  to  conform  more  completely 
with  present  views  regarding  the  importance  of  the  neuron.  The 
chapters  on  the  Peripheral  Nervous  System  have  been  rewritten 
and  rearranged.      The  articles   on    Acute    Encephalitis,   Multiple 

Sclerosis,  and  ('ond)ined  Sclerosis  are  also  practically  new,  'ds  is 

• 

also  the  chapter  on  Neurasthenia.  1  have  acUled  a  chapter  on  Al- 
coholic Meningitis.  The  practical  side  of  our  art  has  l^en  bonie  in 
mind;  such  additions  have  been  maile  to  therapeutics  as  my  expe- 
rience justified  me  in  rec(mimending.  Many  of  the  old  cuts  liave 
been  removed  and  a  large  number  of  new  ones  substitut^nl.  With 
all  this,  however,  I  have  not  materially  added  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  It  has  l)een  my  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  have  my 
work  fill  the  si)a(!e  that  should  be  occupied  by  a  com])endium  rather 
than  that  of  an  encyclopaedia. 

Tlie  numlK'r  of  nervous  diseases  has  not  lessened  as  the  years 
have  rolled  by,  but  their  groui)ing  and  relations  are  l)etter  under- 
stood and  the  essential  unity  of  many  groups  has  been  made  more 
distinct.  I  must  still  give  practically  the  advice  to  the  medical 
student  which  is  found  in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition.  Those 
who  read  the  present  volume  will,  perhaps,  1k»  somewhat  disturbed 
at  first  by  thi»  new  nomenclature  whi(*h  has  so  much  to  say  about 
neurons,  dendrites,  and  neuraxons.  Tht»se  things,  however,  have 
come  t^)  stay  with  us  anatomically,  and  the  modern  student  must 
iMM'onie  familiar  with  them.  I  have  to  confess,  however,  that  our 
concei)tion  of  the  neuron  has  aided  us  mor<»  in  our  anatomi(*al  work 
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than  in  our  pathology.     The  practical  application  of  tlie  neurun 
to  disease  has  not  yet  furnished  us  very  much  help. 

I  must  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  way  in  wliieh  my 
]>ublishers  have  co-operated  in  the  difficult  task  of  reconstnu-tinj; 
this  work.  I  cannot,  also,  help  expressing  the  indebtedness  wliicli 
1  am  under  to  numerous  masters  of  neuro-pathology  and  anatomy, 
whom  one  must  consult  and  from  whom  one  must  learn  so  mufli  of 
what  he  has  to  present  in  a  systematic  treatise  like  tliis. 

New  York,  Sept.  22d,  1897. 
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■DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  human  body,  we  as 
physicians  first  learn  about  its  normal  structure  and  functions.  We 
then  note  the  new  phenomena  which  develop  when  disease  comes 
on,  the  causes  which  produce  them,  and  the  anatomical  changes 
lying  back  of  them;  we  group  our  facts  and  give  the  disease  a  name. 
Lastly  we  apply  the  methods  by  which  the  disorder  can  be  expelled 
and  future  attacks  prevented.  In  fine,  we  investigate  our  subject 
just  as  we  do  that  of  any  branch  of  natural  history.  Our  study 
divides  itself,  therefore,  into 

Normal  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Etiology,  a  study  of  the  causes. 

Symptomatology,  a  study  of  the  morbid  phenomena. 

Pathology,  under  which  we  include  a  study  of  the  morbid  anat- 
omy and  physiology. 

Diagnosis,  or  the  method  of  recognizing  and  separating  out  the 
different  groups  of  diseases. 

Prognosis,  a  forecast  of  the  future  course  of  the  malady. 

Treatment  and  prophylaxis. 

Again,  although  nervous  diseases  show  many  phases  and  have 
many  different  morbid  changes  behind  them,  there  are  certain  fea- 
tures common  to  all.  It  simplifies  their  study,  therefore,  to  learn 
first  what  these  general  features  are,  just  as  a  person  can  better  sur- 
vey and  plot  out  country  in  detail  if  he  knows  certain  general  facts 
about  its  boundaries  and  topography.  Hence  I  shall  first  present 
in  a  general  way  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  facts  that  touch 
more  or  less  on  all  forms  of  nervous  disease.  My  first  chapters  will 
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be  devoted  to  a  geueral  desciiptiou  of  the  anatomy  and  pliysiolf^, 
and  then  of  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  pathology,  diagnoeia, 
pix^osis,  and  treatment. 

GENERAL  ANATOMy. 

The  nervous  system  is  derived  from  the  epiblastio  layer  of  the 
developing  ovum,  and  its  coiistituents  are  modifications  of  epithelial 
cells.  These  cells  in  the  embi^'O  are  of  two  kinds: 
neuroblasts,  which  develop  into  nerve  cells  and  iibies; 
and  spongioblasts,  which  develop  into  a  supportlDg 
structure  called  neuroglia  (His). 

The  nervous  system  is  composed  of: 

(a)  Xeurons,  which  form  the  nervous  tissue 
proper,  and  are  made  up  of  uerve  cells,  of  their 
processes,  one  of  which  becomes  a  nerve  fibre;  and 
nenroglia. 

(b)  Non^nervous  tissue,  consisting  of  oonuective 
tissue,   blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  epithelium. 

These  tissues  are  united  together  to  form  a  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  consisting  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  the  peripheral  nervous  eystem.  This 
latter  is  composed  of  neive  fibres,  and  structures 
attached  to  the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  called 
end-oi'gans,  and  finally  the  ganglionic  or  synipathetic  nervous 
system. 

The  Arranffement  of  the  Nervova  System. — The  subdivisions 
of  these  parts,  and  their  descriptions  in  detail,  belong  to  gen- 
eral anatomy.  But  tliere  have  been  so  many  special  subdivisions, 
and  particular  names  given  to  them  in  recent  yeai-s,  that  I  deem  it 


necessaiy,  in  order  to  pi-event  confusion,  to  describe  briefly  the 
subdivisions  accepted  by  moileru  anatomists.     The  names  here  used 


Brain.    ^ 
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are  those  adopted  by  the  committee  on  anatomical  nomenclature  of 
the  German  Anatomical  Society,  and  they  have  also  been  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  writers  on  neuro-anatomy. 

Beginning  with  the  brain,  we  find  that  its  particular  subdivisions 
are  based  upon  the  embryological  development  of  this  organ.  As 
will  be  shown  in  more  detail  later,  the  brain  is  developed  out  of 
three  vesicles,  known  as  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  vesicles 
(Fig.  1).  The  most  anterior  of  these  vesicles  is  thQ  prosencephalon 
or  anterior  brain  ;  the  middle  vesicle  becomes  the  mesencephalon  or 
mid-brain,  and  the  posterior  vesicle  develops  into  the  rhom^encepha" 
Ion  or  posterior  brain, 

'Prosencephalon  (  1.  Telencephalon, 

(anterior  brain) .        "l  2.  Diencephalon. 
V  and  P 
Mesencephalon  -{  3.  Mesencephalon, 

(middle  brain).  11 

^"niandlV  ^"      !«•  Myelenc^phaloL. 

The  anterior  vesicle  develops  two  secondary  vesicles :  the  an- 
terior portion  of  these,  including  the  corpora  striata,  olfactory  lobes, 
and  the  cerebra?  hemispheres,  forms  the  telencephalon,!^  while 
the  hinder  portion  of  this  vesicle,  which  includes  the  thalamus  and 
mammary  bodies,  iorms  the  diencephalon  (I').  The  middle  vesicle  is 
the  mesencephalon,  and  it  includes  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
cerebral  peduncles  (II).  The  posterior  vesicle  is  divided,  from  before 
backward,  into  three  different  parts:  (1)  the  isthmus,  which  in- 
cludes the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  and  valve  of  Vieussens,  and 
part  of  the  cerebral  peduncles;  (2)  the  metencephalon  or  hind-brain^ 
which  includes  the  cerebrum  and  pons  Varolii  j  and  (3)  the  myeleiu 
cephalon  or  after-brain,  which  includes  the  medulla  oblongata. 

These  different  parts  can  be  understood  better  by  means  of  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2),  which  represents  in  a  schematic  way 
the  brain  of  a  mammal  (Edinger). 

They  are  intimately  connected  by  strands  of  nerve  fibres,  and 
are  connected  closely  also  with  the  next  portion  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  spinal  cord.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  spokon 
of  as  a  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  this  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
peripheral  nervous  system. 

This  peripheral  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  portions — 
first,  the  cerebro-spinal  mixed  nerves,  whose  origin,  distribution, 
and  relations  are  comparatively  easy  to  follow ;  and  second,  the  gan- 
glionic or  sympathetic  nervous  system.  This  has  relations  which 
are  not  so  easily  described,  and  which  are  as  yet  not  wholly  under- 
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stood.  This  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  sets 
of  ganglia  —  one  the  vertebral  ganglia^  i.e.y  the  chain  of  gan- 
glionic masses  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column^  and  of  cer- 
tain ganglia  connected  with  the  cranial  nerves;  secondly,  a  very 
large  number  of  ganglionic  masses  distributed  in  the  viscera,  and 
known  as  the  peripheral  ganglia.     The  sympathetic  nervous  system 


Fig.  8.— Mui;nFOLAB  Cell  of  First  Ttpb.     Cell  of  Deiter.    The  continuous  line  Is  the 

neuraxon  (Van  Qehuchten). 

is  made  up  very  largely  of  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 
Motor  fibres  pass  out  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord, 
sensory  fibres  arise  from  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia,  and  both  pass 
in  part  to  the  peripheral  ganglia  and  the  viscera  direct,  and  part  to 
cells  in  the  vertebral  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
ganglionic  system  contains  also  nerve  cells  of  its  own,  which  are^ 
however,  in  dependence  in  the  main  upon  influences  from  the  cere- 
bro-spinal centres.     Some  of  these  cells  send  fibres  into  the  spinal 
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is  made  up  very  largely  of  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 
Motor  fibres  pass  out  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord, 
sensory  fibres  arise  from  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia,  and  both  pass 
in  part  to  the  peripheral  ganglia  and  the  viscera  direct,  and  part  to 
cells  in  the  vertebral  ganglia,  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
ganglionic  system  contains  also  nerve  cells  of  its  own,  which  are^ 
however,  in  dependence  in  the  main  upon  influences  from  the  cere- 
bro-spinal centres.     Some  of  these  cells  send  fibres  into  the  spinal 
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cord,  and  according  to  Collins  and  Onuf  the  sympathetio  ganglia 
have  repreaentatioas  in  the  spinal  gray  matter. 

The  Geitebal  Histoloot  of  the  Nervous  Stsibh. 

The  kekvk  cells  form  the  central  body  of  the  neuron  and  are 
minute  objects  varying  much  in  size.  Tlie  largest  are  .1  mm.  (y^  in.) 
in  diameter  and  are  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  emallest 
are  .7/i  ^^^jf^  inch)  in  diameter;  bo  that  the  average  diameter  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  a  white  blood  cell.     In  shape  nerve  cells 


are  for  the  most  part  irregularly  spheroidal,  but  some  are  pyramidal, 
others  spindle  or  flask  shaped,  and  others  globular.  They  all  give 
off  one  or  more  fine  processes  or  poles,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  these,  the  nerve  cells  are  often  spoken  of  as  multi- 
polar, bipolar,  or  unipolar. 

In  moat  cells  one  of  the  processes  is  continued  on  a  long  way  and 
finally  becomes  a  nerve  fibre.     This  process  is  called  the  axis  cylin- 
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n  *  {Figs.  3  and  4  and  plate).  The  otter  processes 
are  relatively  shoi-t  and  aie  called  protoplasmic  processes,  or  den- 
tlrttes.  The  nerve  cell,  then,  is  a  protoplasmic  body  giving  off  33t- 
eral  dendrites  and  usually  a  single  neuraxon,  the  whole  forming  the 
neuron.  The  dendrites  branch  off  irregularly  and  subdivide,  but 
never  anastomose.  In  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  they  have 
upon  them  little  nodules  or  buds,  and  in  the  cerebral  and  eerebellax 
cortex  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  bud- 
ded stalks.  The  dendrites  are  usually  not  very  long,  but  in  some 
cells  they  extend  a  very  great  way,  reaching  many  times  the  diam- 


'  iS'.r'i,;, 


>ujfc^ 


roiuophlllc  gnuulea  (Lenl 


eter  of  the  cell.  The  axis-cylinder  process,  or  neuraxon,  is  given 
off  directly  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  as  a  rule.  It  veiy  soon  be- 
comei  clothed  with  a  thin  sheath  (myelin  sheath),  and  as  it  passes 
along  gives  off  branches  at  right  angles,  which  form  what  are  known 
as  the  enllatertih.  The  neuraxon  and  collaterals  finally  end  by 
eplitting  np  into  a  nu)nber  of  line  branches,  which  lose  their  myelin 
sheath  and  form  the  end  brush  or  termmal  arborixation.  The  axis- 
cylinder  process  or  neuraxon  does  not  anastomose  with  other  cells 
either  through  its  own  end  brush  or  through  the  end  brushes  of 
its  collaterals.  The  end  brushes,  however,  pass  in  among  the  den- 
•  TLe  name  amn  \s  also  given  to  it. 
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drites  of  other  cells,  and  sometimes  closely  surround  the  cell  body. 
In  this  way  one  neuron  comes  into  very  intimate  relation  with 
others,  but  there  is  never  any  true  union.  Each  neuron  of  the  ner- 
vous  system  is  an  independent  unit.* 

There  still  remain  some  important  facts  to  be  stated  regarding 
the  intimate  structure  of  the  cell  body  proper.  This  is  composed  of 
a  semifluid  albuminous  sub- 
stance, somewhat  like  the  ^^ 
white  of  an  e^gy  and  spoken 
of  in  a  general  way  as  pro- 
toplasm, or,  more  specifi- 
cally, as  the  cytoplasm. 
Within  this  lies  the  nucleus 
and  within  the  nucleus  a 
nucleolus.  The  body  prop- 
er is  not  homogeneous, 
but  is  made  up  of  a  net- 
work of  fine  fibres  or  fibril- 
laB  which  pass  in  bundles 
from  dendrite  to  dendrite 
and  from  dendrite  to  the 
neuraxon.  This  fine  fibril- 
lary network  is  not  stain - 
able  by  ordinary  dyes  and  is 
called  the  achromatic  sub- 
stance of  the  cell.  With- 
in its  meshes  and  ai'raiiged 
in  a  rather  definite  manner 

are  certain  stainable  bodies  called  Nissl  or  chromophilic  granules. 
These  form  the  chromatic  substance  of  the  cell.  While  most  nerve 
cells  have  these  granules,  some,  such  as  the  granule  cells  of  the 
cerebellum,  do  not.  Tlie  nerve  cells  which  do  stain  and  have  the 
chromophilic  granules  are  called  somatochromes,  the  others  are 
called  karyochromes  (Nissl).  The  chromophilic  granules  are  ar- 
ranged differently  in  cells  of  different  function.  They  are  believed 
to  represent  the  nutrient  substance  of  the  cell,  while  the  fibrillae 
form  the  conductmg  and  functioning  part  (Fig.  5  and  plate).  The 
cell  body  usually  contains  a  little  pigment  (Fig.  6). 

The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  a  small  spherical  body,  which  is  also 

♦This  view  is  now  denied  by  certain  authorities,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  fibrils  from  the  end-brushes  of  one  neuron 
pass  into  the  dendrites  of  another  and  thence  through  the  body  of  the  cell  into 
its  nearaxon.  But  though  there  may  be  this  anatomical  unity,  the  genetic 
and  physiological  independence  of  the  neurons  still  continues  to  be  a  fact. 


Fio.  6.— Multipolar  Cell.    Pigment  Is  seen  at  d. 
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made  ap  of  a  reticulated  structure  known  as  the  chromatin  network^ 
because  of  its  taking  up  dyes  and  staining  very  intensely.  Besides 
this  network,  however,  there  is  a  finer  network,  which  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  which  is  known  as  the  linin  net- 
work. The  chromatin  is  practically  identical  with  nuclein.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  smaller  body,  known  as  the  nucleolus,  which  stains 
still  more  intensely. 

Nerve  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  pericellular  space,  but  are  not 
inclosed  in  capsules,  excepting  those  of  the  posterior  spinal  and  ver- 
tebral ganglia. 

Central  Nerve  Cells, — There  are  three  kinds  of  central  nerve 
cells,  that  is,  cells  lying  in  the  brain  and  cord,  and  they  are  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  peculiaiities  of  the  axis  cylinders  (neu- 
raxons)  into: 

1.  Cells  of  the  first  type,  or  cells  of  Deiter.  These  are  the  kind 
just  described  above,  and  they  form  the  great  mass  of  nerve  cells. 
The  neuraxon  is  continued  as  a  nerve  fibre  (Fig.  3). 

2.  Cells  of  the  second  type,  or  cells  of  Golgi.  In  these  the 
axis  cylinder  soon  gives  off  numerous  collaterals  and  quickly  splits 
into  a  number  of  fine  branches.  None  of  these  branches  ends  in 
becoming  a  nerve  fibre  and  none  travels  far  from  the  cell  body 
(Fig.  4). 

3.  Cells  of  the  third  type,  cells  of  Cajal.     In  these  there  are 
.  two  or  more  neuraxons.     They  are  found  in  the  superficial  layer  of 

the  cerebral  cortex. 

Peripheral  Nerve  Cells, — The  cells  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  resemble  fundamentally  the  central  nerve  cells,  but  undergo 
some  changes  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  peculiar  func* 
tions.  Thus  the  cells  of  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  have  quite 
peculiar  anatomical  characters.  They  are  rather  large  in  size,  being 
from  29  to  60/i  (^J-^  to  ^^^  inch).  They  ai-e  spheroidal  m  shape  and 
have  one  process,  which  speedily  divides  in  two,  in  a  T-shaped 
fashion.  They  are  surrounded  by  an  endothelial  sheath,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  myelin  sheath,  of  the  nerve  fibre.  The  cells  have 
one  large  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus.  The  body  is  composed  of  short 
granular  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  concentric  layer.  * 

*In  the  centre  of  this,  in  invertebrates  and  the  lower  vertebrates  at  least,  is 
a  body  which  is  culled  a  centrosome.  This  is  a  minute  object  which,  as  a  rule, 
lies  outside  though  near  the  nucleus,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  radiating  area  of 
granules,  known  as  the  centrosphere  or  attraction  sphere.  It  may,  liowever, 
lie  within  the  nucleus.  The  centrosome  is  believed  to  be  the  especial  organ 
of  cell  division,  and  the  dynamic  centre  of  the  cell  (Fig.  5).  The  spinal 
ganglionic  cell  in  the  mammal  is  unipolar;  in  the  lower  vertebrates  it  is 
bipolar.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  two  poles  have  in  higher  vertebrates 
simply  become  fused  into  one. 
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Tlie  nerve  cells  of  the  sympathetic  or  vertebral  ganglia  are  very 
like  the  central  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior  horns.  Thej  are  multi- 
polar in  shape  and  have  dendrites  and  a  neuraion.  The  neui'axon 
goeii  to  other  neighboring  cells,  or  it  passes  on  and  becomes  a  fibre 
o£  Remak.  The  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  connective -tissue  capsule 
lined  with  endothelium,  like  those  of  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia. 
The  peripheral  or  terminal  sympathetic  nerve  cells  lying  in  the 
viscera  resemble  those  of  the  vertebral  ganglia.  The  cells  of  tbe 
ep^ciai  sense  organs  have  many  peculiarities  of  shape  and  structure, 


'  fcut  they  are  ail  developments  of  the  same  model.  In  the  retina 
and  olfactory  bulb  there  are  cells  without  axis  cylinders  (spongio- 
blasts of  Cajal  and  granules  of  olfactory  bulb). 

Kerve  cells  are  classified  in  accordance  with  thoir  shape  and 
number  of  processes.  The  multipolar  cell  is  the  common  type  and 
is  found  thi-oughout  the  brain,  cord,  and  sympathetic  ganglia.  Bi- 
polar cells  are  found  chiefly  in  the  column  of  Clai'k  of  the  spinal 
cord;  and  unipolar  cells  In  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia.  Small 
nuclear  cells  and  flask-shaped  or  Purkinje's  cells  are  found  in  the 
cerebellum.  Besides  these  there  are  described  in  the  brain  cortex 
angular,  granular,  pyramidal,  globose,  and  spindle  cells. 

The  nekve  fibues  of  the  nerve  centres  are  foimd  chiefly  iu  the 
white  tissue  or  white  matter.  In  the  periphery  they  form  the  nerve 
proper  of  gross  anatomy.  The  peripheral  nerve  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  nerve  fibres  called  nerve  fasciculi  (Fig.  7).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  connective-tissue  sheath  called  the  sheath  of  Henle,  ' 
t  epineurium,     From  this  sheath,  connective-tissue  fibres  pasa  in 


^Bk  epineuriu 
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and  surround  the  fasciculi.  The  sheath  of  the  fasciculus  is  called 
the  perineurium.  From  the  perineurium,  strands  of  connective 
tissue  nm  in  among  the  ultimate  nerve  fibres,  forming  the  eudo- 


Fle.  8.— I>usiux  BHOWixa  tm  Duvckbr  Faxt*  ov  thb  Skktm,  From  vtUiont  ID- 
WMd  wa  haie;  1,  Nerre  wltb  aplDaniiuini  S,  nerre  faodculiu.  vlth  perltMurtutD;  S,  narrB 
13)»B  md  radoneurluiD ;  t,  neurilemma,  myelin  BhesCh,  KxiB  c; Under,  primitive  fibrlUn. 

neurium  (Fig.  8).     Lymphatic  spaces  lined  wiUi  endothelium  exist 
in  the  layers  of  the  peri-  and  endo-sbeaths.     In  the  nerve  centres. 


Fio,ia 
Hntn  FiBRC   o.  Axis  crUoiert  »,  imrlein; 


•  meduOu; 
(heath;  c,  node  ot  Ronvler. 

no.  10.— MEDtiLLiTui  Nebts  Ftbbi.  showIng  axis  cjUnder,  nuclei  of  medulluy  aheatli 


auras  ot  Schmidt. 


the  nerve  fibres  have  no  such  sheaths,  but  are  supported  by  a  con- 
nective-tissue and  neuroglia  framework. 

The  nerve  fibre  is  a  Itmg  fine  strand  of  tissue  varying  in  diameter. 
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It  may  be  white  or  gray,  according  to  its  structure.  It  is  composed 
from  within  out  of  (1)  an  axis  cylinder,  (2)  a  myelin  sheath,  and 
(3)  a  neurilemma.  (1)  The  axis  cylinder  is  the  essential  part  of 
the  nerve.  It  is  the  prolongation  of  the  neuraxon  of  a  nerve  cell 
and  consists  of  protoplasm.  It  is  itself  made  up  of  fine  fibrillar 
(primitive  fibrillae)  which  run  longitudinally.  By  means  of  re- 
agents, a  transverse  striation  can  be  seen  also.  (2)  The  viyelin 
sheath,  medullary  sheath,  or  sheath  of  Schwann,  surrounds  the  axis 
cylinder.  It  is  composed  of  a  semifluid,  fatty  substance,  which 
chemically  consists  of  lecithin,  neurin,  and  some  cholesterin.  It 
varies  much  in  thickness,  and  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
different  sizes  of  nerves.  The  myelin  sheath  is  interrupted  at  reg- 
ular intervals  by  constrictions  called  the  "  nodes  of  Ranvier. "  These 
constrictions  involve  the  myelin  sheath  alone.  The  axis  cylinder 
passes  through  and  the  outer  sheath  (neurilemma)  passes  over  it. 
There  is  a  little  granular  matter  at  the  point,  called  intercellular 
cement.  The  nerve  fibres,  if  they  divide,  always  do  so  at  a  node 
(Fig.  11).  The  part  between  two  nodes  is  called  a  nerve  segment. 
In  each  segment  there  is  an  oval  nucleus  embedded  in  the  myelin 
sheath.     The  nodes  are  about  1  mm.  apart. 

The  myelin  sheath  is  probably  developed,  like  the  axis  cylinder, 
from  the  epiblast,  and  is  closely  related  nutritionally  to  the  axis 
cylinder,  which  it  protects  and  isolates.*  (3)  The  neurilemma  or 
primitive  sheath  is  a  delicate  homogeneous  covering  forming  the 
outermost  sheath  of  the  nerve.  It  is  of  connective-tissue  origin. 
The  sheath  is  absent  in  the  fibres  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  in  some  fibres  of  the  periphery. 

VaHatlons  in  the  Types  of  Fibres. — In  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve  fibres,  several  kinds  are 
described.  The  principal  types  are  the  medullated  and  non-meduh 
lated, 

Medullated  nerve  fibres  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  white  matter  of 
the  brain  and  cord  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  They  consist  of  a 
myelin  sheath  and  axis  cylinder,  and  may  or  may  not  have  a  neu- 
rilemma. Eibres  with  myelin  sheath,  but  without  a  neurilemma, 
make  up  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Non'medullated  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak,  occur  principally  in 
the  sympathetic  system,  but  they  are  also  found  in  the  cerebro- 

♦  Between  it  and  the  axis  cylinder  Mauthner  describes  a  membranous 
sheath  (axis-cylinder  sheath) .  Another  slieath  is  said  to  be  between  it  and 
the  neurilemma  (medullary  sheath).  By  means  of  certain  reagents,  oblique 
lines  (incisures  of  Schmidt)  or  a  reticular  appearance  may  be  developed  (net- 
work of  Gedvelst) .     These  appearances  are,  perhaps,  artificial. 
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spinal  nerves.  They  are  grayish  and  faintly  striated^  and  consist 
of  axis  cylinders,  with  a  thin,  homogeneous,  nucleated  sheath  lying 
directly  upon  them.  This  sheath,  however,  cannot  often  be  demon- 
strated (Schaefer). 

Naked  axis  cylinders  are  found  in  the  peripheral  terminations 
of  nerves  as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  cord. 

Size, — The  nerve  fibres  are  of  two  kinds  as  regards  size.     The 


Fio.  12. 


Fio.  18. 


Fio.  IS.^NoN-MBOiTLZJLTSD  Neryk  Fibre,    n.  Nucleus;  b,  striatlons. 

Fio.  18.~Diaoram  bbgwimo  the  NEURoir  and  Mode  or  Oonnbotion  betweeji  Kbbti 
Ukits  throuohout  the  Nervous  System.  1,  Nerve  cell;  S,  nervous  process;  8,  col- 
lateral; 4,  end  brush;  6.  nerve  cell. 

small  fibres  are  about  2/1  or  ^g^^^^  inch  in  diameter,  the  large  20im 
or  Y^  inch.  The  small  fibres  are  connected  with  smaller  cells, 
and  either  run  a  shorter  course  or  are  distributed  to  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera.  The  motor  fibres 
are  larger  than  the  sensory. 

The  peripheral  nerve  fibres,  except  the  optic,  have  no  neuroglia; 
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they  terminate  in  fine  fibrillse  among  epithelial  cells,  or  in  special 
end  organs. 

The  central  nervous  fibres  make  up  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
and  cord.  They  are,  like  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  prolongations 
of  the  neuraxons.  They  are  composed  of  an  axis-cylinder  process 
and  myelin  sheath,  but  have  no  neurilemma,  and  probably  no  nodes. 
At  frequent  intervals  each  fibre  gives  off  branches  at  right  angles 
forming  the  "collaterals." 

Connections  of  Nerve  Cells  and  JServe  Fibres, — One  nerve  cell  is 
never  connected  directly  with  anotheri  so  far  as  anatomical  investi- 
gation can  show.  One  nerve  process  becomes  an  axis  cylinder,  re- 
ceives a  myelin  sheath,  gives  off  collaterals,  and  finally  breaks  up 
into  a  fibrillary  "  end  brush"  surrounding  a  cell,  but  not  passing  into 
it.  There  is  physiological,  but  no  apparent  anatomical  continuity 
(Fig.  13). 

The  Neuroglia. — The  supporting  tissue  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
is  connective  tissue  only;  that  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  con- 


Fi»3.  14.— Neuroglia  Cells. 


nective  tissue  and,  in  addition,  a  peculiar  substance  called  neuroglia. 
The  neuroglia  or  supporting  tissue  of  the  nervous  centres  is  derived 
from  the  epiblast.  It  is  composed  of  cells  with  very  numerous  and 
finely  ramified  processes,  which  make  a  supporting  network  about 
the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  (Ii'ig.  14).     The  neuroglia  cells  are  some- 
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tdmea  known  as  "spider  cells."  They  differ  somewhat  in  size  and 
shape,  but  not  in  general  characteristics.  The  cell  body  is  composed 
ni  granular  protoplasm,  lying  in  which  is  a  large  nucleus,  within 
which  is  the  nucleolus.  The  body  of  the  cell  ia  small  in  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  nucleus.  The  fibrillai-y  processes  form  a  felt-like 
network,  and  in  regions  where  there  is  much  neuroglia  tissue  this 
looks  like  a  homogeneous  matrix.  It  is,  however,  made  up  of  the 
fine  fibrils.     These  connect  with  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 


Nertk  (QrCmr  ind  LUARii). 
MEDIAN  Nkrte.   AA,  BrancbeB  to  Uie  nerves ;  B,  brachial 

Weigert  has  shown  that  the  processes  become  changed  in  their 
chemical  and  physical  character,  so  that  they  take  a  different  stain 
from  that  of  the  cell  body  itself,  and  thus  form  a  really  separate  striK- 
ture  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  7).  In  inflammatoiy  conditions  the  cells  multi- 
ply, swell  up,  and  assist  in  carrying  off  irritating  products  (scaven- 
ger cells  of  Lewie).  Neuroglia  tissue  is  richly  deposited  about  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  beneath  the  ependyma  of  the  veu- 
tiiclea,  and  beneath  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  cord.     The  epi* 
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thelial  pe]ls  of  tlie  central  canal  and  ependyma  of  the  ventricles 

send  down  fine  proceaaes  which  form  a 

ing  framework. 

The    Niin-servods    Tissues-     ' 

pheral  nerves  are  richly  supplieil 

■with  blood.     Each  nerve  receives 

arterial  supply  from  many  differ 

ent   branches,    but    always   from 

the    same   general    source.     The 

artery  passes  to  the  nerve  sheath 

obliqnely,   then   divides    dichoto- 

mously  and  sends  branches  a  long 

distance   up  and    down    on    the 

sheath.     It  may  pierce  the  sheath, 

however,  first,  and  then  divide, 
i  as  above  deacjibed.  The  dicboto- 
I  mous  branches  send  otf  arterioles 
land  capillaries,  which  form  plex- 
I  uses  about  the  nerve  fascicles. 
Itrhese  are  "the  interfascicular 
larcades."     The  arteries  subdivide 

■  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  sud- 
Vden  impact  of  a  large  blood  stream 

■  into  the  tissue  of  the  nerve.     In 

■  this  resjtect  the  nprve  rirculation 
J  resembles  that  of  the  brain  and 
t  cord.  The  vem»  subdivide  di 
f  chotomously,  like  the  arteneh 
I  They  freely  anastomose  with  the 
I  muscular  veins,  so  that  muscular 
I  action  helps  nene  circulation 
I  The  veins  of  the  superficial  ner\  es 
I  oomieet  with   those  of  tiie  deep 

nerves  (See  Figs   lo   IG,  17) 
The  blood-vesseia  of  the  spinal 
t  cord  and  brain  will  be  described 
\  later. 

Lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces 

I  are  found  in  the  epineurium  and 

perineui'iuni.     There  aie  no  dis 

I  tinct    lymphatics     in    the     fas 

'.  ciculi,  but  lymph  spaces  probably 
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The  Neuronic  Architecture  op  the  Nervous  System. 

Having  described  the  component  parts,  I  shall  now  show  the 
way  in  which  these  parts  are  arranged  to  form  the  nervous  system. 

The  nervous  system,  as  already  shown,  is  composed  of  single 
nerve  units  that  are  called  neurons j  and  the  neuron  is  made  up  of 
a  cell  body  and  numerous  processes,  one  of  which  is  the  neuraxon, 
the  others  the  dendrites. 

The  neuraxon  has  always  the  function  of  carrying  impulses 
away  from  the  cell;  it  is  acellufugal  fibre;  the  dendrites,  how- 
ever, bring  impulses  to  the  cell,  and  are  cellupetal  in  function.  The 
dendrites  are  in  contact  with  end  brushes  of  the  neuraxons  of  other 
cells,  and  in  this  way  receive  the  nerve  impulse  and  transmit  it  to 
the  cell  body.  The  nervous  system  is  thus  a  mass  of  neurons 
which  are  packed  closely  together,  and  form  with  each  other  most 
intricate  relations,  but  never  connect  directly  one  with  another. 
No  nerve  fibre  or  dendrite  of  one  cell  anastomoses  with  that  of  an- 
other, as  blood-vessels  do.  Each  neuron  is  absolutely  anatomically 
independent.  (See  p.  7,  note.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  neuronic  mass  to  receive  impulses  from 
within  or  without  the  body,  to  transfer  and  modify  them,  and  to 
send  out  impulses  in  such  way  as  properly  to  control  the  vital  func- 
tions and  keep  the  individual  in  proper  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment. The  nervous  system  is  a  great  receiving,  regulating,  con- 
trolling, and  discharging  machine,  the  machinery  being  the  neu- 
rons, the  force  that  works  in  it  being  called  nervous  energy.  The 
nerve  cells  are  the  reservoirs  and  direct  generators  of  this  force, 
while  the  dendrites  and  neuraxons  receive  and  distribute  it.  The 
nerve  cells  are  massed  together  for  the  most  part  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  forming  the  gray  matter,  while  the  neuraxons  as  dis- 
tributors make  up  the  white  matter  and  the  cranial,  spinal,  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  convenient  to  make  a  division  therefore 
into  the  central  nervous  system,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the 
peripheral  nervous  system,  which  includes  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Since  the  nerve  fibres 
of  the  brain  and  cord  are  white  in  texture,  while  the  cells  in  mass 
are  of  gray  color,  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  deposits  of  cells 
from  the  fibres  and  thus  make  subdivisions  of  the  central  nervous 
tissue.  One  portion  of  this  gray  matter  is  found  deposited  in  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  cord,  extending  up  to  the  floor  of  the  medulla, 
thence  underneath  and  around  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  to  the  floor 
of  the  third  ventricle.     This  is  called  the  central  gray  matter.     An- 
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other  deposit,  much  larger  in  amount,  covers  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  and  forms  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  cortex. 
Smaller  deposits  make  up  the  great  basal  ganglia,  corpus  striatum, 
optic  thalamus,  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  besides  several  small  de- 
posits (the  small  basal  ganglia),  such  as  Luys'  body  and  the  red 
nucleus. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  contains  nerve  cells,  as  well  as 
fibres.  Their  anatomical  arrangement  is  easily  understood,  but  their 
relation  to  the  central  nervous  system  is  less  simple  and  has  only 
recently  been  made  out 

Most  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  periphery,  aside  from  those  in  the 
special  sense  organs,  like  the  eye  and  nose,  have  been  considered  to 
belong  to  a  kind  of  special  or  "sympathetic"  nervous  system. 
There  is  no  harm  in  using  this  nomenclature,  provided  it  is  un- 
derstood that  this  system  is  really  a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  ner-. 
Yous  system  and  not  in  any  sense  an  independent  mechanism. 
The  peripheral  nerve  cells  of  this  system  are  collected  in  two  dis- 
tinct groups.  One  is  made  up  of  the  vertebral  and  cranial  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  second  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  such  as  the  cells  of  the  plexus  of  Auerbach,  Meissner, 
and  the  various  interstitial  ganglia  of  the  glands  and  muscles. 

I  come  now  to  a  description  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these 
various  nerve  units ;  and  here  I  must  suppose  that  my  reader  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  anatomy  of  the  subject. 

The  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  spinal  roots  fur- 
nish the  best  starting-point  in  an  attempt  to  trace  out  the  connec- 
tions. These  cells  give  off  a  single  process,  which  quickly  divides 
in  a  T  shape.  One  branch  of  the  T  passes  peripherally  through  a 
mixed  spinal  nerve  to  the  skin,  forming  a  sensory  nerve.  The  other 
passes  centrally,  enters  the  posterior  spinal  roots,  and  breaks  up 
into  little  filaments,  which  surround  a  nerve  cell  in  the  posterior 
horn  or  analogous  nuclei.  This  forms  the  first  or  outer  sensory  neu- 
ron. The  outer  branch  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cell  which  went  to 
the  periphery  as  a  sensoiy  nerve  was  its  dendrite^  or  protoplasmic 
process,  which  has  evolved  into  a  sensory  nerve  and  is  cdhijtPtal 
in  function.  The  other  process  is  the  neuraxon  proper  and  it  is  vel- 
lufuyal,  carrying  impulses  away  from  the  ganglion  cell  into  the  cord. 

The  next  neuron  begins  as  a  cell  in  the  posterior  horn,  or  in  like 
parts.  It  sends  a  neuraxon  up  the  spinal  cord,  a  collateral  branch 
passes  to  the  cerebellar  cortex,  while  the  direct  fibre  surrounds  a 
cell  in  the  optic  thalamus.  This  forms  the  second  sensory  neuron. 
The  cell  in  the  thalamus  gives  off  a  neuraxon  which  passes  to  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  here  it  either  directly  affects 
2 
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the  cells  in  this  region  or  does  it  through  the  medium  of  another 
shorter  neuron,  which  is  called  "associative." 

Thus  each  sensory  impulse  from  the  periphery  reaches  the  con- 
scious centres  of  the  brain  by  passing  along  three  or  four  neurons. 
The  primary  neuron  in  all  cases  lies  mainly  outside  the  central 


^ 
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YBB  Abobitbotdbb  07  TEC  Nbbvous  Stbtbm.    M,  NeuTOfiB  L  and  JH,  Motor  neurons;  & 
Neurons  X.  i/.»  iiX«  seoBOiy  neurons;  A.  Neuron^  associative  or  commissural  neuron. 


nervous  system  and  forms  a  sensory  nerve.  The  sensory  nerves  do 
not  therefore  arise  in  the  cord  or  medulla^  but  have  their  terminal 
nuclei  there. 

The  neurons  of  the  brain  cortex  cannot  yet  be  distinctly  classi- 
fiedy  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it  here  at  all.  The  matter  will  be 
brought  out  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nerve  units  connect  together  the  cere- 
bellum  and  cerebrum  with  the  basal  ganglia,  the  frontal  lobes  and 
the  cerebellum,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  different 
areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Leading  out  of  consideration  these 
neurons,  which  are  largely  psychic  in  function,  we  start  with  the 
large  motor  cells  in  the  central  convolutions  of  the  brain.     These 
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send  down  neuraxons,  which  pass  into  the  spinal  cord  and  surround 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  They  form  the  primary  or  central 
motor  neurons.  The  anterior-horn  cells  send  off  neuraxons^  which 
pass  out  through  the  anterior  roots  and  thence  to  the  voluntary 
muscles.  These  are  the  secondary  or  peripheral  motor  neurons. 
Besides  this  there  are  groups  of  cells  in  the  lateral  horns  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  spinal  cord  which  send  off  neuraxons  that  also  pass 
through  the  anterior  roots,  but  they  leave  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
and  enter  the  vertebral  sympathetic  ganglia.  Here  they  in  part 
surround  the  cells  of  these  ganglia  and  have  their  terminals  there. 
These  sympathetic  ganglion  cells  in  turn  send  neuraxons,  which 
pass  in  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  peripheral  ganglia,  where 
they  meet  a  third  group  of  neurons.  They  also  connect  with  the 
other  ganglia  of  their  own  class  and  send  neuraxons  through  the 
posterior  spinal  roots  to  the  cord.  It  is  not  known  with  what 
neurons  higher  up  in  the  nerve  centres  the  lateral-horn  cells  are 
connected,  but  probably  with  cells  in  the  thalamus. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  neuronic  architecture  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  attempt  here  to  work  out  the  neurons  of  the  special 
senses,  nor  to  introduce  the  spinal-cerebellar  neuron.  This  will  be 
done  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  studies  in  this  direction 
show  a  marvellous  harmony  as  well  as  beauty  in  nature's  scheme. 

The  neuronic  architecture  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig,  18). 

GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Peripheral  Neurons, — The  nerves  which  run  between  nerve 
centres  and  end  organs  carry  impulses  each  way.  They  are,  there- 
fore, divided  into  the  afferent^  centripetal  or  in-going,  and  efferenty 
centrifugal  or  out-going.  The  old  division  into  motor  and  sensory 
nerves  will  not  answer,  for  there  are  many  out-going  nerves  which 
are  not  motor.     The  afferent  nerves  are  : 

1.  The  sensory,  including: 

Nerves  of  general  j  Pain  nerves  or  pathic  nerves,  heat  and  cold  or  thermic 

sensations.  i     nerves. 

(  Contact, 

Tactile,  Including  -<  Pressure, 

(  Locality. 

"    Nerves  of  muscular  sense. 
Nerves  of  special  sense  of  smell,  sight,  taste,  hearing, 
and  space. 


Nerves  of  special 
sensation. 


2.  Excito-reflex  nerves. 
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The  efferent  nerves  are : 

1.  Motor  nerves,  going  to  voluntary  or  striped  muscleSi  heart 
muscle,  smooth  muscle,  including  the  vaso-constrictor  and  dilator 
nerves. 

2.  The  secretory.  These  act  upon  glands.  Impulses  to  the  blood- 
vessels (vasomotor)  generally  accompany  the  secretory  impulses. 

8.  The  trophic. 

4.  The  inhibitory.  These  nerves  control  muscular  movements, 
secretion,  perhaps  also  nutrition. 

We  must  admit  that  afferent  and  efferent  impulses  take  place 
also  between  end  organs  and  certain  (so-called)  sympathetic  ganglia. 
In  other  words,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  not  always  the  centre. 
But  these  subordinate  and  peripheral  centres  are  normally  in  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  cord  and  may  be  influenced  by  it  or  by 
higher  parts. 

The  Central  Neurons, — There  are  intercentral  or  commissural 
neurons,  which  connect  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
together.  Some  of  these  connect  symmetrical  parts  on  each  side 
together.  They  have  co-ordinating  function.  Others  connect 
higher  with  lower  centres.  These  latter  are  made  up  of  ascending 
and  descending  fibres.  Higher  centres  send  down  impulses  by  the 
latter,  which  may  stimulate  or  inhibit  lower  centres.  In  the  pe- 
ripheral nervous  system  we  have  also  end  organs.  These  are  deli- 
cate and  in  some  cases  complex  arrangements  of  the  nervous  and 
other  tissue  at  the  periphery  of  the  nerves.  Their  object  is  to  allow 
the  nerves  to  be  irtitated  by  special  stimuli  which  would  not  other- 
wise affect  them,  e,g,,  light  or  sound.  Their  object  is  also  the 
proper  utilization  of  efferent  impulses  upon  other  tissues.  There 
are  end  organs,  therefore,  for  both  sensory  or  afferent  and  for  effer- 
ent nerves.  The  end  organs  of  the  afferent  nerves  are — eye,  ear, 
taste  buds,  corpuscles  in  the  S(;hneiderian  membrane,  various  tactile 
cells  and  bodies,  the  space-sense  organ. 

For  the  efferent  nerves — neuro-muscular  corpuscles  in  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  local  ganglia  about  the  arteries,  local  ganglia  in  the 
glands.  Trophic  end  organs  are  not  known.  In  many  cases  the 
end  organ  is  nothing  but  the  terminal  fibre  of  the  nerve.  This  loses 
both  medullary  sheath  and  neurilemma,  leaving  only  the  axillary 
cylinder.  It  then  splits  up  into  a  terminal  plexus,  or  else  without 
splitting  passes  between  and  around  the  cells  which  it  is  to  affect. 

The  nerves,  centres,  and  end  organs  thus  described  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  mechanisms,  each  mechanism  subserving  a  special  func- 
tion. These  form  the  niechanisms  of  the  nervous  system  proper^  and 
those  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
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They  may  be  classified  somewhat  as  follows : 


Cerebro- 
spinal. 


Visceral 
mechanisms. 


I.  The  psychical  mechanism. 
II.  The  automatic  mechanisms  or  the  mechanism  of  inher« 

Ited  and  acquired  aptitudes. 
III.  The  sensory  mechanism. 
rV.  The  voluntary  motor  mechanism, 
y.  The  reflex  mechanism. 

'The  secretory  mechanism. 
The  trophic  mechanism. 
The  thermic  mechanism. 
The  vasomotor  mechanism. 


Various  of  the  simpler  mechanisms  are  combined  to  form  those 
more  complex.  Thus  the  automatic  and  psychical  mechanisms 
embrace  in  their  activity  other  mechanisms  of  lower  grade. 

In  the  same  way  mechanisms  are  combined  for  the  regulation  of 
visceral  functions.  Thus  we  have  the  cardiac,  respiratory,  and 
other  visceral  mechanisms. 

The  Cell-body  of  the  Neuron, — In  the  working  of  these  mechan- 
isms the  nerve-cell  body  is  the  agent  which  generates  the  energy  of 
all  nerve  force,  by  which  impulses  are  started,  controlled,  and  dis- 
tributed. The  larger  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  in  proportion  to  its 
protoplasmic  body,  the  more  stable  or  less  sensitive  the  cell.  The 
larger  the  amount  of  protoplasm  relative  to  the  nucleus,  the  more 
active  the  discharging  power  of  the  cell.  The  nucleus  is  the  part 
of  the  cell  body  which  is  essential  to  constructive  metabolism.  By 
means  of  it  the  cell  builds  up  its  protoplasmic  substance.  When 
the  nucleus  dies,  the  cell  may  live  or  function  for  a  time,  but  it 
lives  only  on  what  has  been  stored  up ;  it  can  build  no  more.  Nerve 
cells  with  few  exceptions  (spinal  ganglia)  have  no  centrosomes; 
they  cannot  divide  and  multiply.  Once  dead  they  cannot  be  re- 
stored. 

The  nerve  fibres  conduct  impulses  generated  by  nerve  cells. 
These  impulses  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  100  to  120  feet  per  sec- 
ond. It  is  less  in  visceral  nerves  (25  to  30  feet  per  second).  Thei-e 
are  no  electrical  currents  in  normal  living  nerves  (Landois)  except 
when  an  impulse  travels  along  them.  Then  an  electrical  current 
travels  along  with  the  impulse.  It  is  called  the  current  of  negative 
variation.  The  irritability  or  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  the  power  it 
has  of  responding  to  a  stimulus.  AMien  a  constant  electrical  cur- 
rent is  passed  along  a  nerve  its  irritability  is  modified.  This  modi- 
fied condition  is  called  dectrofonvs.  When  a  nerve  impulse  passes 
up  an  afferent  nerve  and  is  then  reflected  along  an  afferent  nerve, 
it  is  called  a  reflex  action.     The  time  required  for  this  process  is 
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called  the  reaction  time.     This  averages  from  0.126  to  0.2  of  a 
second. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nervous  tissue  is  about  1.036;  that  of 
the  brain  is  1.038;  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  1.034  (Bisehoff, 
Krause).  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  this  is  lessened  by  activity, 
owing  to  the  development  chiefly  of  lactic  acid.  The  gray  matter 
is  less  alkaline  than  the  white. 

The  nervous  system  has  the  following  composition  (Baum- 
stark,  quoted  by  Hammarsten) : 

White  Matter.    Gray  Matter. 

Water  in  1.000  parts 695.35  769.97 

Solids 304.65  280.03 

P^^«-H  Sin  (oeurin)  [ ^^'^^  '^'^^ 

iDSoluble  albumin  and  connective  tissue. ...  50. 02  60. 79 

Cholesterin 45. 12  23.81 

Nuclein 2.94  1.99 

Neurokeratin 18.93  10.43 

Inorganic  salts 5.23  5.62 

Water  makes  up  nearly  three-fourths  of  nervous  tissue,  there 
being  more  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  matter  and  least  in  the 
sympathetic  nerves.  The  inorganic  salts  amount  to  about  .5  per 
cent.  The  largest  single  constituent  is  phosphorus  (Breed)  com- 
bined with  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron,  form- 
ing phosphate  salts.  Of  other  constituents  chloride  of  potassium  is 
the  most  important. 

Protogon  is  a  very  complex  substance  of  a  fatty  character,  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  united  with  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  instead 
of  glycerin.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  bodies, 
cerebrin  and  lecethin,  the  latter  containing  an  ammonia  compound 
called  neurin.  Protogon  is  especially  found  in  the  white  matter. 
The  gray  matter  contains  nuclein,  a  very  important  substance  in 
cell  metabolism.  Nuclein  (C^H^^N^P^O,,,  Miescher)  is  composed 
of  nucleic  acid,  a  substance  rich  in  phosphorus  and  a  variable  amoimt 
of  albumin.  The  gray  matter,  i.e.,  the  nerve  cells,  contains  also 
various  albuminous  substances.  The  nuclein  and  the  allied  sub- 
stance nucleo-albumin  are  called  albuminoids  (Halliburton).  They 
both  contain  phosphorus  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  nucleus. 
The  albuminous  substances,  called  also  proteids  by  Halliburton, 
have  little  or  no  phosphorus,  and  make  up  the  most  of  the  cell  body 
or  cytoplasm. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  CAUSES  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Nervous  diseases  are  produced  in  part  by  predisposing  influences 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  fecund  soil;  in  part  they  are  due  to 
exciting  causes,  which  are  like  the  seeds  dropped  upon  the  soil  in  the 
accidents  of  life. 

Heredity  is  the  most  serious  and  important  of  these  predisposing, 
causes^  in  particular  of  those  neuroses  that  are  constitutional  and 
are  not  the  results  of  bodily  accidents.  A  nervous  disease,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  directly  inherited.  Parents  do  not  pass  down  special 
maladies,  but  only  a  general  tendency  to  nerve  disease,  which  is 
not  developed  into  any  distinct  trouble  unless  some  disturbing  cause 
arises.  Nervous  pareuts  may  have  children  who  have  unstable, 
over-irritable,  and  inadequate  nervous  systems.  Such  persons  have 
what  is  called  a  neuropathic  constitution  or  diathesis.  This  diathe- 
sis may  be  transmitted  when  the  parents,  though  not  especially 
neurotic,  suffer  from  syphilis,  alcoholism,  and  diseases  of  mal- 
nutrition, like  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  the  offices  of  parentage  go, 
persons  of  great  talent  in  affairs,  or  great  artistic  genius  in  any 
direction,  may  be  counted  as  neurotic  and  are  very  likely  to  have 
children  of  neuropathic  constitution.  This  is  less  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  one  parent  is  of  stable  and  lymphatic  type.  If  persons  having 
not  simply  a  nervous  constitution  but  distinct  nervous  or  mental 
disease  marry,  their  children  are  liable  to  serious  nervous  or  mental 
disease.  The  intermarriage  of  blood  relations  such  as  first  cousins 
does  not  lead  to  neurotic  children  if  the  parents  are  not  both  of  that 
class,  or  are  of  robust  health  and  dissimilar  temperaments.  In- 
juries or  even  severe  shock  to  the  mother  during  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy  sometimes  leads  to  nervousness  in  the  offspring.  The 
mother  transmits  neuroses  more  often  than  the  father.  There  are 
certain  rare  nervous  diseases  which  appear  in  different  branches 
and  members  of  a  family,  such  as  an  uncle,  cousin,  nephew,  and 
son.  These  diseases  ma}**  pass  also  by  direct  inheritance  from 
parent  to  child,  or  may  skip  a  generation.  They  are  called  "  family 
diseases,"  and  are  of  the  nature  of  congenital  defects,  like  webbed 
fingers  or  clubfoot. 

Morbid  traits  that  have  become  fixed  in  a  family  reappear  at 
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about  the  same  age  in  the  descendants.  If  these  traits  or  tendencies 
are  disappearing  from  the  family,  however,  they  appear  later  in  life 
with  each  successive  generation  in  the  descendants.  If  they  are 
becoming  more  intensified,  they  develop  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  suc- 
cessive descendants.  Thus  migrainous  attacks  which  have  existed 
in  a  family  usually  appear  between  twelve  and  fifteen.  If  now 
they  do  not  develop  till  the  age  of  thirty  it  shows  that  the  mi- 
grainous taint  is  dying  out. 

When  a  nervous  disease  develops  in  a  grandchild,  having  skipped 
a  generation,  it  is  called  a  manifestation  of  atavism.  Atavism  is 
a  very  slight  factor  in  nervous  diseases,  and  rarely  goes  back  more 
than  two  generations. 

Degeneration  is  the  name  given  to  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
a  morbid  deviation  from  the  normal  average.  It  is  almost  always 
an  inherited  state,  and  the  word  degenerate  is  often  used  to  indicate 
a  person  who  has  a  hereditary  neuropathic  constitution.  Degen- 
eracy in  a  moderate  degree  often  accompanies  great  mental  powers, 
especially  of  the  artistic  kind,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  genius.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  mental  soundness  and  a 
fair  degree  of  physical  health.  Those  who  have  unusual  mental 
gifts  and  degenerate  characteristics  are  called  superior  degenerates. 
The  criminal  and  the  insane  and  erratic  and  eccentric  persons  of 
weak  judgment  have  also  the  neurotic  constitution,  and  are  called 
inferior  degenerates.  The  weak  minded,  imbecile,  and  idiots  form 
the  lowest  class  of  degenerates,  and  are  called  the  debiles.  The 
degenerate  tends  to  sterility,  and  if  two  degenerates  marry,  and 
have  children,  their  children  are  likely  to  be  more  abnormal  than 
the  parents.  Degenerate  families  tend  to  die  out.  But  this  ten- 
dency can  be  avoided  by  the  infusion  of  sound  blood. 

Age. — In  infancy  and  early  childhood,  nervous  diseases  are 
rather  frequent  on  account  of  the  accidents  at  birth,  the  liability 
to  infectious  fevers,  and  malnutrition,  and  the  high  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  yet  immature  nervous  system.  Still,  a  carefully 
watched  infant  is  relatively  safe.  Motor  disorders,  such  as  paraly- 
ses, convulsions,  and  chorea,  are  much  the  more  common  troubles. 
At  the  time  of  puberty  sensory  disorders,  such  as  headache  and 
migraine  appear,  and  often  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  of  sleep. 
Hereditary  tendencies  to  nervous  disease  also  begin  to  develop  at 
this  time  or  a  little  later.  At  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  mal- 
adies already  mentioned  also  may  be  brought  out ;  but  in  addition 
neurasthenic,  morbid  sexual,  hypochondriacal,  and  insane  tenden- 
cies are  seen.  From  maturity  to  the  time  when  degenerative 
changes  begin,  forty  to  forty -five,  the  individual  suffers  from  those 
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nervous  disorders  brought  on  by  accidents,  injuries,  prostrating 
attacks  of  sickness,  overstrain,  infections,  indulgence  in  alcohol 
and  narcotics,  and  the  abuse  of  the  bodily  functions.  At  and  after 
the  climacteric,  one  sees  oftenest  such  maladies  as  result  from  vas- 
cular disease,  apoplexies,  softening,  severe  forms  of  neuralgia,  and 
spasm. 

Sex. — Sensory  and  functional  disorders  are  more  frequent  in 
women ;  motor  and  organic  disorders  more  frequent  in  men. 

Condition  and  Occupation. — No  general  facts  will  be  laid  down 
here.  Celibates,  however,  it  may  be  said,  suffer  more  from  ner* 
vous  disorders  than  married  people.  It  will  be  shown  later  that 
certain  occupations  entail  special  nervous  disorders  and  that  in- 
door life  promotes  functional  nervous  diseases.  The  influence 
of  education  in  the  development  of  nervous  diseases  is  very 
great,  but  it  can  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  special 
diseases. 

Habits. — Excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  a  most  prolific  cause 
of  nervous  disease,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the 
blood-vessels  and  the  stomach.  Excesses  in  eating,  in  tea-drinking, 
irregularity  in  sleeping,  and  bad  habits  of  working  predispose  to 
nervous  disease.  Sexual  excesses  are  usually  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  nervous  disorders.  They  are  the  evidence  of  mental 
more  than  of  nervous  weakness. 

Climate  and  Civilization. — Nervous  diseases  are  most  frequent 
in  temperate  climates,  and  in  those  which  are  dry  and  elevated. 
They  increase  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  gi eater 
strain,  complexity,  and  luxury  of  modern  social  life.  Those  or- 
ganic nervous  diseases  which  are  largely  dependent  on  vascular  dis- 
ease are  frequent  in  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  syphilis, 
alcoholism,  and  bad  feeding  prevail.  Functional  and  degenerative 
disorders  are  frequent  in  the  higher  classes.  Nervous  diseases, 
if  we  except  those  of  the  degenerative  type,  prevail  more  in  urban 
populations. 

Diathesis. — The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diatheses  predispose  to 
nervous  troubles,  more  especially  those  which  are  of  a  peripheral 
and  functional  nature.  Lithsemia,  a  condition  in  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  tissue  waste  are  not  properly  oxidized  and  eliminated,  has 
a  similar  influence. 

Trauma  and  Shock. — Exhausting  hemorrhages  and  trauma  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  or  may  predispose  to  nervous  disease.  Trauma 
and  shock  may  cause  functional  diseases  such  as  neurasthenia,  or 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  insanity  or  indirectly  to  degenera- 
tive organic  disease.     Mental  shock,  and  especially  a  fright,  oftener 
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than  severe  bodily  injuiy,  leads  to  the  development  of  functional 
neuroses. 

Infections. — In  comparison  with  their  frequency,  the  infective 
fevers  are  not  great  factors  in  producing  nervous  disease,  but  prac- 
tically they  often  play  an  important  part.  Scarlet  fever  is  the  most 
dangerous  disorder  in  this  respect.  Measles  perhaps  ranks  next; 
then  follow  influenza,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  pertussis. 
Among  chronic  infections  syphilis  ranks  first;  malaria,  the  pellagra, 
and  beriberi  are  also  to  be  mentioned. 

Poisons. — Alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and 
arsenic,  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frequent  causes  of  nervous  dis- 
ease. Alcohol  in  excess  is  justly  credited  with  exerting  the  most 
sinister  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  even  leading  to  an  acquired 
state  of  degeneration. 

Reflex  Causes. — Among  other  causes  are  local  disease  of  viscera, 
such  as  renal,  uterine,  and  ovarian  diseases,  dyspeptic  and  liver 
disorders,  visual  and  auditory  troubles.  Keflex  irritations  are  dis- 
tinctively exciting  causes,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  cannot 
cause  a  nervous  disease  unless  there  is  a  predisposition  to  it.  They 
may,  however,  cause  many  distressing  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
pain,  spasm,  and  even  convulsion. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres, 
forming  neurons,  connective  tissue,  the  neuroglia,  blood-vessels, 
and  lymphatics.  Its  disorders  involve  one  or  more  of  the  above 
tissues. 

The  folloMnng  is  a  list  of  the  forms  of  disease  which  affect  the 
nervous  system : 

1.  Malformations;  incomplete  development,  or  agenesis;  defec- 
tive development,  or  dysgenesis. 

2.  Hypersemia,  aneemia,  hemorrhage,  oedema,  and  arterial  and 
venous  diseases. 

3.  Inflammations. 

4.  Degeneration  and  atrophy,  softening,  sclerosis,  gliosis. 
6.  Tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

6.  Tumors  and  parasites. 

7.  Nutritive  and  functional  disorders,  including  disorders  asso- 
ciated with  metabolic  and  glandular  defect,  such  as  acromegaly  and 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

Inflammation. — The  pathology  of  most  of  the  above  types  of 
diseases  will  be  given  elsewhere,  and  does  not  call  for  discussion 
here.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  inflammation  and 
degeneration  as  they  affect  the  nervous  tissue.  Inflammation  is 
a  morbid  process  which  has  to  deal  primarily  with  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  connective  tissue.  Inflammation,  teleologically, 
is  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  an  irritant.  Wherever  there  is 
inflammation,  there  is  irritation.  The  irritant  in  inflammation  is 
practically  always  the  product  of  microbic  action  or  some  irritat- 
ing product  of  tissue  change.  Without  some  microbic  or  tissue 
irritant  there  can  be  no  inflammation.  We  make  this  exception 
only:  that  certain  chemical  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  arsenic, 
and  lead,  may  at  times  excite  a  form  of  inflammation,  which  is, 
however,  probably,  primarily  a  degenerative  or  destructive  proc- 
cess.  Inflammation,  when  the  irritant  is  removed,  tends  to  sub- 
side. It  is  a  regressive,  not  a  progressive,  process.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  inflammations  of  the  nervous 
tissues  never  or  very  rarely  occur  without  the  presence  of  some  mi- 
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crobe  or  some  destructive  process  whose  irritant  products  excite  in- 
flammatory reaction. 

Inflammations  may  be  divided  into  the  (1)  exudative  and  the 
(2)  productive  forms  (Delafield).  The  exudative  inflammations 
may  be  simple;  without  necrosis,  with  necrosis;  purulent;  purulent 
and  necrotic. 

1.  Simple  exudative  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  conges- 
tion,  stasis,  emigration  of  white  corpuscles,  and  perhaps  diapedesis 
of  red  cells,  transudation  of  blood  serum,  and  formation  of  fibrin, 
the  total  result  being  an  exudate  containing  white  blood  cells,  now 
called  pus  cells,  and  fibrin  in  varying  proportions.  There  is,  in 
some  cases,  no  destruction  of  tissue;  and  on  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation  the  tissue  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  In  other 
cases  the  inflammatory  action  destroys  some  of  the  nerve  tissue. 

In  purulent  inflammation  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  pus 
cells  and  less  relatively  of  fibrin. 

If  the  tissue  is  destroyed,  it  is  a  purulent  and  necrotic  inflant" 
mation. 

In  some  exudative  inflammations  there  is  increase  of  connective 
tissue  from  the  start,  and  the  process  continues  till  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides.  Most  exudative  inflammations  are  acute  or  subacute. 
Inflammatory  cedema  is  a  form  of  exudative  inflammation. 

2.  Froductioe  or  proliferative  inflammation  is  a  process  in  which 
there  are  little  congestion  and  exudation,  while  new  connective  tis- 
sue is  slowly  formed.  Productive  inflammation  is  usually  chronic ; 
tuberculous  and  syphilitic  processes  are  varieties  of  productive  in- 
flammation. 

The  principal  poisons  which  may  cause  chronic  productive  in- 
flammations are  alcohol,  lead,  and  arsenic.  Certain  irritating  auto- 
toxaemic  agents,  such  as  occur  in  gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and 
states  of  inanition,  appear  able  at  times  to  cause  productive  inflam- 
mations. 

Classification  op  Inflammations. 


Form. 


Simple  exudative,    with    or 

without  Dccrosis. 
Purulent,    with   or   without 

necrosis. 

Productive  or  proliferative. . 


Cause. 


Microbic  or  toxic. 

Microbic 

Microbic 

Microbic  or  toxic. 


Example. 


Meningitis. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Meningitis  and  encephalitis. 

Acute  purulent  mvelitis. 
Chronic  menmgitis. 

Leprous  neuritis. 


Degenerations  and  Scleroses. — By  degeneration  is  meant  in 
pathology  a  gradual  death  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  or  in  other 
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wotda  ef  tha  parenchyma  of  the  organ.  The  cells  swell  up,  be- 
come granular  and  fatty,  aud  then  either  break  up  and  become 
absorbe<l  or  enter  into  a  condition  of  a  dead  eoi^ulum  (coagulation- 
necrosis).  Degenerations  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. 

Acute  degeneration  causes  a  condition  known  as  Bnftening  or 
nenroais.  It  is  due  to  cutting  off  of  vascular  supply,  direct  injury, 
and  to  necrotic  and  inflammatory  poisons.  Acute  degeneration  may 
be  followed  by  a  reparative  process,  which  is  called  a  reparative  or 
reactive  inflammation,  and  which  ends  perhaps  in  producing  a 
cicatrix  or  sclerosis. 

Chronic  degeneration  is  accompanied  and  followt'd  by  a  prolif- 
erative process  which  results  in  the  production  of  connective  tissue 
and  sclerosis, 

Sdei'osis  is  a  process  of  connective-tissue  proliferation,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  normal  or  injured  parenchyma  is  supplanted  by 
fibrous  tissue.  The  word  sclerosis  is  usually  employed  in  descril)- 
ing  degenerative  diseases,  though  it  indicates  the  result  rather  than 
the  primary  nature  of  the  process.  In  the  nervouu  system  there  is 
often  an  increase  or  proliferation  of  neuroglia  tissue  iii  the  proc- 
esses of  degeneration.  Exactly  how  large  a  factor  this  is  cannot 
yet  be  said. 

A  ^'j'l'moi'y  degeneration  is  one  in  which  the  process  is  due  to 
inherent  defect  in  nutrition  or  to  some  poison  acting  directly  on  the 
cell  or  fibre. 

A  sei-onJari/  degeneration  is  one  that  is  due  to  a  cutting  off  of 
nerve  fibre  or  cell  from  its  trophic  centre,  or  to  eh  injury  or  shutting 
off  of  its  vascular  supply.  Ordinarily,  in  speaking  of  secondary 
degenerations  one  refers  to  those  due  to  the  first-mentioned  class. 
Practically,  primary  and  secondary  degenerations  often  occur  in  the 

e  disease. 


KAcnta  and  Ch route 


Formi.  EzBDiplci. 

1(  Myclomalncln. 
Primary i  Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
(  Locomotor  Btiixla. 


Degenerations  are  caused  by  certain  poisons,  such  as  arsenio, 
asphorus,  lead,  and  the  poisons  of  infectious  disease.     Degenera> 

B  also  result  from  obliterating  arteritis,  such  as  occurs  in  old  ags 
■Vr  from  humoral  poisons.  Degenerations  aometimea  are  due  ap- 
Iparentlyto  an  inherent  defect  iu  the  cell  nntrition— a  premature 

".of  it}    also  to  causes  yet  unknown.     The  question  as  to 
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whether  certain  scleroses  are  forms  of  productive  inflammation  or  of 
chronic  degeneration  is  one  that  has  been  much  debated  in  the  past. 
It  is  quite  certain  now  that  the  so-called  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  nervous  centres  are  really  degenerative  processes,  and  that  the 
primary  trouble  is  in  the  parenchyma,  and  not  in  the  connective 
tissue. 

Gliosis. — It  is  contended  by  some  French  pathologists  (Chaslin, 
Dejerine)  that  some  of  the  chronic  degenerative  diseases  are  the 
result  of  a  proliferation  of  neuroglia,  not  of  connective  tissue.  This 
process  is  called  gliosis.  Its  existence  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
established. 

Nutritive  and  Functional  Disorders. — Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded defects  due  to  disorders  of  the  blood  and  blood  glands,  to 
defects  in  metabolism,  to  poisons,  extrinsic  and  autochthonous,  and 
to  local  diseases. 

In  conclusion  some  fundamental  peculiarities  of  the  nervous 
tissue  may  be  noted  here. 

Nerve  cells  once  destroyed  never  develoj)  again. 

The  same  is  true,  though  not  so  absolutely,  for  the  nerve  fibres 
running  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Peripheral  nerves  may 
grow  again  when  cut  or  destroyed.  They  always  grow  front  their 
trophic  centre.  Nerve  tissue  in  brain,  cord,  or  periphery  can  never 
be  sutured  so  that  it  will  functionally  unite  by  direct  union.  There 
are  a  few  apparent  exceptions. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  nervous  tissue  is  that  it  is  dependent 
for  its  integrity  upon  two  things,  blood  supply  and  trophic  in- 
fluences. The  nerve  cell  is  solely  dependent  on  a  proper  supply  of 
blood,  and  dies  when  this  is  withdrawn.  But  the  neuraxon  is  more 
dependent  on  the  trophic  influence  of  the  cell  of  which  it  is  a  pro- 
longation. It  rlies  when  cut  off  from  its  cell,  but  it  can  get  along 
for  a  time  with  but  little  direct  blood  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  neuraxon  is  injured  it  reacts  on  the  cell,  leading  to  a  partial 
but  curable  degeneration  of  the  cell  body. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  SYMPTOMS. 

When  the  nervous  system  is  disordered  it  produces  various 
symptoms,  which  are  classified  and  receive  names  according  to  the 
parts  affected  and  the  kind  of  change  present.  The  general  name 
given  to  any  kind  of  morbid  nervous  state  is  neurosis  and  the  gen- 
eral name  for  any  morbid  mental  state  is  psychosis.  When  the 
neurosis  affects  the  motor  sphere,  whether  in  the  brain  or  cord  or 
nerves,  it  is  a  motor  neurosis,  or,  more  technically,  a  kinesio-neuro- 
sis ;  when  the  sensory  parts  are  disordered  we  have  a  sensory  neu- 
rosis, or  sesthesio-neurosis.  In  the  same  way  we  have  trophic, 
thermic,  vasomotor,  and  secretory  neuroses. 

The  symptoms  of  nervous  disease  are  further  divided  in  accor- 
dance with  the  kind  of  disturbances  present.  Now  a  function  can  only 
be  disordered  in  three  ways.  It  may  be  exaggerated,  lessened,  to 
the  point  perhaps  of  entire  loss  of  function,  or  it  may  be  perverted. 
In  order  to  indicate  this  certain  Greek  prefixes  are  used.  They 
are  "  hyper,"  which  means  excess  j  "  hypo, "  meaning  diminution ;  "  a" 
or  "  an, "  indicating  entire  loss ;  and  "  para, "  meaning  perverted. 
Thus  we  have,  for  example,  hypersesthesia,  or  excessive  sensibility ; 
anaesthesia,  or  loss  of  sensibility ;  and  paraesthesia,  which  means  per- 
verted sensibility. 

Finally,  nervous  symptoms  are  often  spoken  of  as  objective 
or  subjective.  The  former  are  those  symptoms  which  can  be  seen 
or  directly  noted  by  the  physician  without  depending  on  the  patient's 
statements.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  those  which  are  felt  by 
the  patient,  but  give  no  outward  sign.  Thus  headache  is  a  subjec- 
tive symptom,  paralysis  is  an  objective  one. 

So  far  we  have  been  grouping  together  only  like  kinds  of  symp- 
toms; but  it  happens  that  many  nervous  diseases  may  have  quite 
different  kinds,  some  being  motor,  some  trophic  or  sensory.  Thus 
nervous  diseases  practically  are  to  a  considerable  extent  classified 
'simply  on  the  basis  of  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  diseased ;  and 
we  have  spinal-cord  and  brain  diseases,  gastric  and  sexual  neuro- 
ses, and  so  on. 

Nervous  symptoms^  however,  are  always  grouped  together  in 
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accordance  with  the  physiological  function  disturbed.     So  that  we 
have  the  following  tabulation  (see  also  Fig.  19) : 

1.  Mental  and  cerebral^  forming  psychoses. 

2.  Motor  and  reflex,  forming  kinesio-neuroses. 

3.  Sensory,  forming  sesthesio-neuroses. 

4.  Trophic,  forming  tropho-neuroses. 

5.  Vasomotor  and  thermic,  forming  angio-nenroses  and  thermo- 
neuroses. 

6.  Secretory,  forming  secretory  neuroses. 

Combinations  of  these  groups  of  symptoms  may  affect  various 
organs.  They  are  called  mixed  neuroses.  Combinations  of  mental 
and  nervous  symptoms  form  psychoneuroses. 

The  particular  symptoms  which  nervous  diseases  cause  will  be 
described  and  recorded  imder  the  several  heads  given  above. 

1.  The  mental  si/mptoms  include  all  those  foimd  in  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  imbecility,  and  will  not  be  given  in  detail  here.  The 
common  symptoms  met  with  by  the  neurologist  are  mental  irrita- 
bility, depression,  emotional  excitement,  morbid  fears,  volitional 
weakness  and  lack  of  self-control,  persistent  or  fixed  ideas,  weak- 
ness of  memory  and  of  power  of  concentration,  and  a  tendency  to 
hypnotic  and  somnambulistic  states. 

Certain  symptoms  due  to  disturbance  of  brain  function  are  often 
called  cerebral,  as  distinguished  from  mental.  They  are :  vertigo^ 
disorders  of  equilibrium,  insomnia,  somnolence,  stupor,  coma. 
Headache,  head  pressure,  and  similar  feelings  are  also  often  de- 
scril>ed  under  the  head  of  cerebral  symptoms. 

2.  Motor  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  disordered  motility  are 
as  follows : 

A.  Symptoms  of  exaggerated  motility,  or  hyperkineses. 

a,  fibrillary; 
Tremor:  i  intentional, 

by  tremor  proper :  -:  passive, 

(  constant. 
I  tonic. 
Convulsions:  J  clonic, 

( co-ordinate. 

Choreic  and  choreiform  movements,  athetosis. 
Muscular  tension  and  contracture. 
Forced  and  associated  movements. 
Exaggerated  reflexes  and  clonus. 

B.  Symptoms  of  lessened  motility. 
Paralysis  and  paresis,  amy  asthenia. 
Loss  of  retlexes,  superficial  and  deep. 
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The  particular  characteristics  of  these  different  symptoms  will 
be  best  shown  in  the  description  of  the  special  diseases,  but  a  brief 
account  will  be  given  here. 

Tremor  is  the  result  of  a  disorder  in  the  tonic  innervation  of 
muscles.  Muscles  are  kept  normally  in  a  state  of  slight  tension  by 
rhythmical  impulses  passing  down  at  the  rate  of  abgut  twelve  per 
second.  When  the  rhythm  and  force  of  these  normal  impulses  are 
interfered  with  we  have  tremor.  The  simplest  form  of  tremor  is 
one  in  which  the  normal  tonic  impulses  have  an  apparently  exagger- 
ated force.  This  causes  a  fine  tremor  of  eight  to  twelve  vibrations 
per  second.  When  there  is  an  interruption  to  some  of  the  impulses 
we  have  a  coarse  tremor.  Here  the  vibrations  are  five  to  eight  per 
second.  It  is  caused  by  a  partial  or  complete  dropping  out  of  the- 
alternate  impulse.  Various  technical  names  are  used  in  describing 
the  tremors.     We  have  the  fine  and  coarse,  as  described. 
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Symptoms. 

Intention  tremor  is  one  that  occurs  on  voluntary  movement,  and 
is  opposite  in  kind  to  the  passive  tremor  or  tremor  of  rest,  which 
decreases  or  ceases  on  volimtary  effort.  Tremor  is  sometimes  of  a 
coarse,  jerky,  and  inco-ordinate  character,  and  these  words  are  then 
used  to  indicate  it. 

Fibrillart/  tremor  is  a  fine  twitching  of  the  individual  strands 
or  parts  of  muscles,  and  occurs  usually  when  they  are  wasting  from 
lack  of  neui-o-trophic  influence. 

Convulsions  consist  of  abnormal  and  exaggerated  muscular  con- 
tractions occurring  in  rapid  succession.  Convulsions  may  be  clonic^ 
<.«.,  the  muscles  rax)idly  and  alternately  contract  and  relax  in  an 
exaggerated  and  irregular  way;  or  they  may  be  tonic,  i.e.,  con- 
tracted steadily  and  continuously.  When  a  tonic  muscular  conti*ac- 
tion  is  painful  it  is  called  cravip.  Con\nilsions  may  be  co-ordinate. 
In  this  case  the  patient  moves  the  limbs  and  body  in  a  more  or  less- 
purposeful  way.  He  throws  himself  about  the  bed,  jumps,  kicks^ 
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strikes,  tears  tlie  clothes,  etc.  ConTulsions  are  usually  accompanied 
with  loss  of  consciousaess. 

Choreic  movements  are  sudden  jerking,  twitching  movements  of 
■different  groups  of  muscles.  The  movements  are  purpooeleas  and 
U-e  uot  under  control  of  the  will.  Convulsive  tie  is  a  form  of  choreic 
movement  confined  to  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  work  together 
for  a  common  purpose,  like  those  of  the  face,  or  eyes,  or  larynx. 
The  movements  in  the  "  tics"  are  more  definite  in  character  and  are 
limited  to  muscles  physiologically  grouped  for  a  definite  fimction. 
Thus  we  have  tics  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  or  of  respiration,  or 
speech,  or  locomotion. 

Athetosis  is  a  name  given  by  Hammond  to  a  peculiar  form  of 
movement  characterized  by  alow,  successive  flexion,  extension,  pro- 
nation, and  supination  of  the  fingers  and  hand  and  arm,  or  of  anal- 
ogous movement  of  the  toes  and  feet.     The  motion  rarely  ceases  in 
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waking  hoars  except  for  a  short  time.  The  contractions  are  forci- 
ble, steady,  and  even,  and  sometimes  painful.  The  hand  assuuies 
characteristic  positions  (t'ig-  20). 

A  contracture  is  a  tonic  muscular  spasm  of  long  duration,  i.e., 
days  or  months.  A  contracture  may  be  functional  or  oi^anic;  and 
in  order  to  test  this,  one  must  find  whether  it  ceases  during  sleep  or 
imder  an  auEesthetic;  if  so,  it  is  functional  (see  Hysteria). 

Li  forced  viorements  the  patient  suddenly  and  involuntarily  is 
thrown  forward,  sideways,  or  whirled  about  in  various  ways. 

Associated  movements  are  those  which  occur  involuntarily  in  a 
limb  or  muscle  at  rest  when  the  corresponding  limb  or  muscle  is 
moved  on  the  opi>osite  side.  Thus  in  hemiplegia  the  movement  of 
the  normal  arm  may  excite  a  movement  in  the  one  paralyzed.  The 
patient  is  given  a  i>iece  of  chalk  in  each  hand,  and  each  hand  is 
placed  upon  a  blackboard  lying  on  the  table;  attempts  at  drawing 
lines  with  the  sound  arm  cause  movements  of  a  similar  kind,  but 
less  perfect,  on  the  paralyzed  side. 
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Paralysis  or  akinesis  is  a  loss  of  motor  power.  Monoplegia  is  a 
condition  in  which  one  limb  is  paralyzed  3  hemiplegia  one  in  which 
one-half  the  body  is  paralyzed;  and  paraplegia  one  in  which  the 
two  lower  limbs  are  affected.  Sometimes  a  double  hemiplegia  or 
diplegia  occurs.  The  term  paralysis  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
loss  of  any  kind  of  function,  as  paralysis  of  sensation  or  secretion. 

Paresis  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  partial  paralysis.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  term  general  paresis,  which  is  a  form  of 
insanity. 
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The  Reflexes. — When  an  impulse  started  in  an  afferent  nerve 
reaches  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  an 
efferent  nerve,  the  result  is  called  a  simple  reflex  action  (Fig.  21). 
The  process  is  an  involuntary  one.  It  ordinarily  occupies  one-tenth 
to  one-twelfth  of  a  second.  The  afferent  nerve  may  be  an  ordinary 
cutaneous  sensory  nerve,  or  it  may  be  a  special  nerve  whose  func- 
tion is  to  excite  reflex  action.  These  latter  nerves  are  called  excito- 
reflex.     This  kind  is  principally  supplied  to  the  viscera. 

In  neurology  we  have  to  do  with  four  kinds  of  reflexes; 
The  skin  or  superficial  reflexes. 
The  tendonous  or  deep  reflexes. 
The  visceral  reflexes. 
Idiopathic  muscle  reflex. 

All  these  may  be  exaggerated,  lessened,  or  absent.  Further  de- 
aoription  of  these  reflexes  will  be  given  under  tbe  head  of  diagnosis. 


r 
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3.  Sensory  Symptoms. — The  sensory  functions  include  all  those 
belonging  to  the  nerves  of  general  and  special  sensation.  Sensory 
nerves  have  a  part  in  reflex  action  and  in  the  inhibition  of  motor 
and  other  functions.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  when  deranged 
show  various  phenomena,  which  will  be  described  in  more  detail 
later.  In  general  there  may  be  depression  or  loss,  increase  or  per- 
version of  their  function.     In  accordance  with  this  we  have: 

Anaesthesia  which  is  a  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 

Analgesia^  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain. 

TJiermo-ancesthesia,  a  loss  of  sensibility  to  temperature.  There 
may  be  loss  of  cold-sense  or  of  heat-sense,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
of  both  senses. 

The  term  anaesthesia  is  often  used  with  a  general  meaning  to 
indicate  loss  of  all  forms  of  sensibility.  Anaesthesia  in  this  sense 
is  a  symptom  referred  to  the  skin,  bones,  mucous  membranes,  spe- 
cial senses,  or  viscera.  The  muscles  have  two  kinds  of  sensibility, 
a  sensibility  to  pain  and  a  special  muscle  sense.  Anaesthesia  of  the 
pain  sense  of  muscle  is  called  loss  of  muscular  sensibility  or  muscu- 
lar analgesia.  Anaesthesia  of  the  special  muscle  sense  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  causing  a  symptom  known  as  ataxia. 

Ataxia  is  a  symptom  due  to  loss  of  the  special  sensibility  of  the 
muscles,  articular  surfaces,  and  tendons.  This  special  sense  in- 
forms the  individual  of  the  degree  and  strength  of  muscular  move- 
ments, and  by  it  definite  and  co-ordinated  movements  are  made 
possible.  The  weight  of  objects  and  xx)sition  of  the  limbs  are  also 
determined  by  it.  In  static  ataxia  there  is  loss  of  the  power  to 
preserve  perfectly  the  equilibrium  when  standing.  It  is  due  to  the 
form  of  anaesthesia  just  referred  to.  In  locomotor  or  motor  ataxia 
there  is  loss  of  power  to  co-ordinate  the  limbs  properly  in  motion. 
In  these  conditions  there  is  also  usually  a  loss  of  power  to  appreci- 
ate weights  or  the  position  of  the  limbs.  The  term  viuscular  anas- 
thesluf  however,  is  often  used  to  indicate  these  latter  symptoms. 
Cerebellar  ataxia  is  a  form  of  inco-ordination  due  to  disease  of  the 
central  organ  of  equilibration,  viz.,  the  cerebellum. 

Astereof/nosls  is  a  symptom  indicating  a  loss  of  ability  to  appre- 
ciate the  form  or  shape  of  objects  felt. 

Hyperwsthesla  is  an  excessive  sensibility  to  touch,  contact,  and 
other  stimuli. 

Jlyperalfjesla  is  excessive  sensibility  to  pain,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  tenderness. 

Dyso'sthesia  is  an  abnormal  sensation,  such  as  a  "thrill"  or  feel- 
ing of  discomfort  produced  by  ordinary  tactile  or  painful  impressions. 
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Parcesthesia  is  a  term  applied  to  all  the  morbid  general  sensa- 
tions except  pain.  The  paresthesias  include  such  feelings  as  numb- 
nessy  pricklingi  formication^  flushing,  burning,  itching,  coldness, 
tickling,  feelings  of  weariness,  exhaustion,  various  peculiar  visceral 
sensations.  Ordinarily  in  speaking  of  pariBsthesiae,  however,  we 
refer  to  such  feelings  as  numbness,  prickling,  and  creeping. 

Delayed  setisation  is  a  symptom  in  which  an  appreciable  time 
exists,  usually  one  or  more  seconds,  between  the  time  of  applying  a 
stimulus  and  its  appreciation  in  consciousness.  Normally  a  tactile 
sensation  can  be  felt  and  responded  to  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
second. 

Transferred  or  referred  or  reflex  sensations  are  those  in  which 
the  irritation  is  made  at  one  point  and  felt  at  another.  Thus  an 
irritation  in  the  stomach  causes  a  pain  felt  in  the  forehead.  The 
whole  class  of  so-called  reflex  pains  are  really  transferred  sensations, 
since  in  reality  there  is  no  reflex  action  in  the  process,  as  will  be 
seen  later.  Allochiria  is  a  peculiar  form  of  transferred  sensation,  in 
which  an  irritation  applied  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  referred  to  a 
corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side. 

4.  Trophic  Disorders. — These  are  called  tropho-neuroses.  They 
consist,  so  far  as  relates  to  neurology,  chiefly  of  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  of  nerves,  muscle,  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  joint  de- 
generations, and  various  skin  eruptions.  The  tropho-neuroses,  if 
they  affect  joints,  are  called  arthropathies;  if  muscles,  atrophies, 
hypertrophies,  and  dystrophies ;  or  if  with  atrophy  there  is  a  great 
substitution  of  fat  the  condition  is  known  as  lipomatosis.  When 
nerves  are  affected  there  results  degeneration.  Tropho-neuroses  of 
the  skin  produce  various  symptoms,  such  as  herpes,  pemphigus,  and 
other  eruptions,  pigmentation,  leucoderma,  alopecia,  and  bedsores. 

5.  Vasomotor  and  Secretory  Symptoms, — The  nerves  supply mg 
the  blood-vessels  and  secreting  glands  work  together  and  are  usually 
disordered  together.  Separate  disturbances  of  the  vessels  and 
glands,  however,  occur.  Angio-neurosis  is  the  term  given  to  dis- 
orders of  the  vasomotor  centre  and  nerves.  Angiospasm  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  increase  of  vasomotor  tone  and  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries.  Angio-paralysis 
represents  the  opposite  condition.  Such  disorders  affecting  the  skin 
are  shown  by  pallor  and  coolness  or  by  flushing  and  heat.  Angio- 
ataxia  is  a  condition  of  variability  and  irregularity  in  the  tonus  of 
the  blood-vessels. 

6.  The  secretory  neuroses  affect  the  functions  of  the  skin,  mucous 
membranes,  and  special  glands.  Jlyperidrosis  is  an  excessive  sweat- 
ing.    Anidrosis  is  excessive  dryness.     Paridrosis  is  a  perversion 
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of  secretion  in  which  peculiar  odors  or  colors  axe  noted.  Sasmir 
drosis  is  the  term  applied  to  bloody  sweating. 

The  secretions  of  the  internal  organs  are  controlled  by  nervous 
influencesi  and  their  special  disturbances  often  form  psort  of  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  diseases.  Thus  we  have  wateiy  diarrhoea  in 
Basedow's  disease,  and  a  peculiar  membranous  dischiurge  from  the 
bowel  in  asthenic  states. 

The  blood  glands,  and  particularly  the  thyroid  and  pituitary 
gland,  have  perversions  of  function  which  lead  to  serious  nervous 
symptoms,  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  and  acromegaly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  METHODS   OF  EXAMINATION. 

Thb  diagnosis  of  a  nervous  disease  may  be  simply  a  clinical  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  may  recognize  it  as  belonging  to  a  certain  known 
and  definite  group  of  symptoms.  Thus  in  recognizing  the  phenom- 
ena of  epilepsy,  one  makes  a  clinical  diagnosis.  In  other  cases,  and 
especially  in  all  organic  nervous  diseases,  the  physician  must  make 
in  addition  a  local,  and  then  a  pathological  diagnosis.  That  is,  we 
must  determine  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

A  diagnosis  is  made  by  first  getting  all  the  obtainable  facts  in 
the  patient's  past  history,  then  by  learning  from  him  all  his  subjec- 
tive symptoms,  and  finally  by  making  an  examination  according  to 
the  technical  methods  to  be  here  described.  In  examining  a  patient, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  careful  search  for  diseases  outside  the  nervous 
system  first  be  undertaken.  Then  the  morbid  nervous  phenomena 
should  be  investigated.  The  physician  should  make  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  make  this  examination  in  a  certain  fixed  ai^d  systematic 
manner.  The  best  method  is  first  to  get  the  family  and  personal 
history,  and  then  to  go  over  the  mental,  cerebral,  and  special  ner- 
vous functions  serially  in  the  way  indicated  under  the  description 
of  general  symptoms,  thus :  Examine — 

1.  Physiognomy,  general  condition  of  nutrition,  complexion, 
physical  defects  (stigmata  of  degeneration),  gait,  station,  posture, 
speech. 

2.  Mental  and  cerebral  symptoms. 

3.  Motor  and  muscular  symptoms,  including  muscular  and  joint 
atrophies,  electrical  reactions,  and  the  reflexes. 

4.  Sensory  symptoms,  general  and  special. 
6.  Vasomotor,  trophic,  and  secretory. 

6.  Visceral  centres. 

In  investigating  the  family  history,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
very  direct  and  probing  inquiries,  for  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined 
to  forget  or  ignore  the  existence  of  nervous  and  mental  disease 
among  relatives.  The  existence  of  consumption  and  inebriety,  epi- 
lepsy and  syphilis,  in  the  direct  line  are  very  important  facts ;  so 
also  are  those  concerning  birth.  The  patient  should  be  questioned 
closely  as  to  his  previous  diseases,  especially  syphilis ;  also  as  to  his 
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habits  in  relation  to  sexual  indulgence,  indulgence  in  alcohol,  and 
smoking.  In  women,  the  tea  habit  should  be  inquired  into.  The 
patient  may  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  first.  Proper  queries 
should  be  put  to  supplement  this,  and  finally  the  patient  should  be 
asked  to  state  those  symptoms  which  to  his  mind  are  main  and 
dominant. 

We  will  now  go  over  the  above  points  in  detail. 

1.  The  physiognomy,  complexion,  and  general  nutrition  are  first 
noted.  Many  nervous  disorders  are  compatible  with  a  very  healthy 
appearance,  and  patients  often  make  the  introductory  apology,  "  I 
don't  look  like  a  sick  person."  An  anxious  look,  restless  manner, 
and  excited  or  diflfident  speech,  however,  often  show  something 
wrong.  The  nervous  trouble  is  usually  serious  in  reverse  proportion 
to  the  voluble  anxiety  of  the  patient  to  make  his  condition  exactly 
understood.  The  character  of  the  gait  may  reveal  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  The  dropped  foot  and  flaccid  swing  of  the 
leg  in  poliomyelitis  and  neuritis,  the  stiff  shuffling  march  of  para- 
plegia from  myelitis,  the  waddling  movements  of  juvenile  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  the  bent  head  and  careful  stamp  of  locomotor  ataxia 
are  almost  of  themselves  diagnostic: 

Jit  verus  incess^u  pat u it  morbus* 

The  speech  also  often  betrays  the  malady.  The  physician  soon- 
gets  to  recognize  not  only  the  striking  symptoms  of  aphasia,  but  also 
the  weak  piping  of  paralysis  agitans,  the  stumbling  enunciation  of 
paresis,  and  the  peculiar  dysarthrias  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  bul- 
bar palsy.  As  a  rule,  the  occurrence  of  speech  difficulties  in  adults 
is  significant  of  organic  and  often  serious  disease. 

I  regard  it  of  much  importance  that  in  the  chronic  and  constitu- 
tional nervous  maladies  careful  note  be  made  of  the  marks  of  degen- 
eration. The  nature  of  this  condition  has  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  hereditary  causes  of  nervous  disease.  As  already 
stated,  degeneration  means  a  marked  and  morbid  deviation  from  the 
normal  standard  of  the  race.  The  existence  of  degeneration  implies 
an  imperfect  or  an  unbalanced  development  of  the  body.  The  con- 
dition is  usually  shown  in  some  nervous  or  mental  defect  in  the 
individual,  and  degeneracy,  as  ordinarily  understood,  implies  a  neu- 
ropathic or  psychopathic  state.  But  degeneracy  may  also  mean  only 
a  lessened  vital  resistance  to  certain  forms  of  infection  or  injury, 
as,  for  example,  in  persons  of  a  tuberculous  tendency,  who  often 
have  marks  of  degeneracy.  However,  in  ordinary  use  of  the  term  it 
applies  to  those  who  have  inherited  nervous  and  mental  weaknesses. 
The  degenerate  shows  certain  marks  which  are  called  the  stig- 
mata of  degeneration.      These   are  of  three  kinds:    anatomical, 
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physiological,  and   mental.     I   have   space  to  give  only  the  more 
important. 

Anatomical  stigmata: 

Cranial  anomalies,  e.g. 
Asymmetry  of  cranium. 
Microcephalus. 
^  Peculiar  shape  of  skull,  trigonal,  scapho-cephalic,  plagio- 

cephalic. 
Pacial  asymmetry,  and  excessive  prognathism. 
Large  jaws. 
Deformities  of  the  palate  and  uvula,  including  high  narrow 

arch  and  the  torus  palatinus. 
Anomalies  of  the  teeth,  tongue^  and  lips. 
Anomalies  of  the  eyes :  narrow  palpebral  fissure,  muscular 

insufficiency,  excessive  astigmatism,  nystagmus. 
Anomalies  of  the  ears :   badly  placed,  ugly  shapes,  asym- 
metry, adherent  or  lobeless  ears,  markedly  conchoidal 
ears. 
Anomalies  of  the  limbs,  genital  organs,  and  body  generally. 
Anomalies  of  the  skin,  excessive  hairiness,  or  absence  of 
hair. 
Physiological  Stigmata. — Tremor,  tics,  nystagmus,  and  hered- 
itary defects  in  the  muscular  system  leading  to  atrophies.     Exces- 
sive or  defective  sensibility  of  the  cutaneous  and  special  senses, 
defects  in  speech,  perversions  of  the  sexual  and  other  instincts  are 
to  be  classed  here.     A  diminished  resistance  to  nervous  and  emo- 
tional strain  is  a  most  frequent  physiological  mark  of  degeneracy. 

Mental  Stigmata, — These  include  all  those  factors  that  make  up 
the  erratic,  imbalanced,  and  morbidly  emotional  individual.  The 
specially  morbid  note  in  these  persons,  as  Peterson  says,  is  an  ex- 
cessive egotism,  an  intense  self-consciousness,  often  with  peculiar 
disturbances  of  the  sense  of  personality.  Mental  degeneracy  is 
often  associated  with  great  special  aptitudes,  even  genius,  and  is 
quite  compatible  with  sanity  and  a  fair  degree  of  health. 

Of  the  foregoing  the  most  important  of  the  anatomical  stigmata 
are  deviations  in  the  symmetry  and  shape  of  the  skull,  defects  in 
the  palate  and  mider  jaws,  badly  shaped  ears,  badly  set  teeth, 
and  a  generally  weak  and  badly  developed  body.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  skull  because  its  development  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
brain.  The  palatal  stigmata  are  in  general  those  which  make  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  smaller,  it  being  the  fact  that  the  mouth  cavity 
increases  in  size  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  series  (Peterson).  Ab- 
normal palates  are  found  in  about  ten  per  cent,  of  normal  people 
(Charon)  and  in  from  forty-six  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  degenerates. 
The  high  narrow  palate  is  one  oftenest  seen  by  myself.  The  torus 
palatinus  or  longitudinal  ridge  on  the  hard  palate  is  significant  if  it 
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is  well  marked.  The  importance  of  defective  ears  is  based  upon 
comparative  observations.  They  are  found  in  from  twenty  to  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  of  degenerate  persons. 

While  many  of  the  stigmata  have  no  significance  in  themselves^ 
yet  a  combination  such  as  impresses  the  observer  with  its  prepon- 
derance is  of  great  importance,  for  neuroses  or  psychoses  developed 
among  this  class  have  a  much  more  unfavorable  prognosis.  It  is 
especially  among  neurasthenics,  epileptics,  severe  forms  of  hysteria^ 
and  in  the  insanities  that  these  signs  are  to  be  looked  for  and  stud- 
ied. Among  normal  men  about  two  or  three  anatomical  stigmata 
are  often  found;  among  lunatics,  criminals,  abortive  types  of  para- 
noia,  and  primary  forms  of  neurasthenia,  the  number  is  much  greater. 

The  accompanying  table  will  be  of  help  in  making  the  investiga* 
tions  relating  to  the  cranium  (page  43) . 

To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  skull  landmarks, 
and  to  give  briefly  the  classification  and  terms  used  by  anthropolo- 
gists and  alienists  in  describing  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  skulL 

Dimensions  and  Shape  of  Skull — General  Classification.^ 
Anthropologists  make  a  general  classification  of  skulls  into : 


Fio.  10.  ~lf,  ^,  T,  Trb  Triangle  for  AscERTAiinNO  thb  Expirigal  Grkjltbst  Height 

(Benedict). 

The  dolichocephalic,  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
to  the  transverse  as  100  is  to  75  or  less;  the  brachycephalic,  in 
which  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  100  is  to  80  or  more ;  the 
mesocephalic,  in  which  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  100  is  to  75 
to  80.  The  physiological  limits  of  variation  in  the  ratio  of  length 
to  breadth  are  from  100  to  70  to  100  to  90.  The  dimensions  and 
shape  of  the  skull  vary  with  age,  sex,  individual,  race,  and  with 
certain  pathological  conditions  and  artificial  deformities.  In  gen* 
eral,  however,  the  variations  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  skulls  of 
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healthy  adults  of  European  and  American  races  are  fairly  uni- 
form. 

Variatio7is  Dependent  upon  Age, — The  proportions  of  the  skull 
change  most  considerably  in  the  first  year,  and  continue  to  change 
up  to  the  fourth  year.  'After  that,  modifications  are  slight  in 
amount  and  appear  more  slowly.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  year 
the  skull  has  nearly  reached  its  full  size  (see  table),  more  nearly  in 
girls  than  in  boys.  The  chief  measurements  during  childhood  are 
given  in  the  table.  The  protuberances  and  ridges  are  less  marked 
in  children. 

The  female  skull  is  larger  posteriorly,  is  broader,  lower,  with 
higher  orbital  diameter ;  often  it  has  no  glabella,  no  super-glabellar 
depression,  and  is  less  well  marked  as  to  its  ridges,  prominences, 
and  sutures. 

Variations  as  Regards  Ea<>e, — The  length-breadth  index  and 
other  cranial  indices  and  the  volume  ai*e  the  only  racial  differences 
so  far  extensively  studied.  Even  these  are  too  indefinite  factors  to 
be  of  any  practical  value.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  doli- 
chocephalic or  long-headed  are :  the  English,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
negroes,  73;  Arabs,  74;  Chinese,  76.  The  brachy cephalic  or  broad- 
headed  are:  the  Germans,  81;  Russians,  Turks,  81.  The  meso- 
cephalic  or  medium-shaped  heads  are :  the  American  Indians,  79  j 
Hollanders,  Parisians,  79. 

The  Variations  Dejieiident  itpon  Artificial  Deformities^  Accidents^ 
Perversions  of  Growth  and  Development^  and  upon  Disease, — There 
are  certain  more  or  less  pathological  variations  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  due  to  a  premature  ossification  of  a  suture,  or  arrest  of  devel- 
opment in  a  centre  of  ossification,  or  to  a  hyperplasia  or  aplasia  of 
a  part  of  the  skull  or  of  its  contents.  When  one  part  is  shut  off 
from  its  natural  expansion,  other  parts,  as  a  rule,  undergo  compen- 
satory development.  This  principle  underlies  the  pathology  of  cra- 
nial deformities.  Those  deformities  which  it  would  be  well  to  look 
for  are: 

The  triangular  or  trigono-cephalic  skull;  the  keel-shaped  or 
scapho-cephalic  skull;  the  acrocephalic  or  pointed  skull;  the  oxy- 
cephalic or  steeple-shaped  skull ;  the  flat-headed  skull ;  the  plagio- 
cephalic  or  obliquely  deformed  skull. 

Variations  in  the  Neuropathic,  and  Psychopathic  Classes, — Varia- 
tion from  the  regular  type  is  oftener  found  in  these  classes  than  in 
the  normal,  but  definite  variations  corresponding  with  a  special  type 
of  disease  are  not  yet  made  out. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  only  instruments  needed  in  exam- 
ining the  cranium  are  a  tape,  a  strip  of  lead  to  use  as  a  conforma- 
tor,  and  a  pelvimeter. 

2.    IXVESTIGATIOX    OF    SyMPTOMS  OF  DISORDERED    MOTILITY. 

In  studying  the  attitude,  expression,  gait,  and  speech,  some  notion 
of  the  condition  of  the  motor  functions  has  been  obtained.     Special 
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istarbaoces  of  tbe  rarious  parts  must  then  be  investigated.  The 
latient  is  made  to  extend  the  arms  and  move  them  In  all  possible 
ways;  the  faoe,  trunk,  and  lower  limbs  are  put  through  all  their 
ibanges.  The  degree  of  paralysis  in  aoiue  groniia  of  muscles  can 
)  measured  by  dynamometers.  The  ordinai'y  hand  dynamometer 
of  Mathien  measurcB  the  degree  of  paralysis  in  the  flexors.  It 
should  be  graduated  act^urately  in  pounds  or  kilograms. 

The  average  power  of  pressure  on  the  Mathieu  dynamometer  is, 
for  an  adnlt,  forty  to  fifty  kilograms  for  the  right  hand,  and  three 
'■to  five  kilograms  less  fur  the  left.     A  woman  has  about  two-thirds 
'Of  the  power  of  a  man.      I  have  had  constructed  an  appai'atus  by 
which  the  atrength  of  the  leg  push,  i.f.,  of  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  the  extensors  of  the 
thigh   is   tested.     Dr.    W.  Kraus   has    devised    & 
simpler  instrument.     The  anterior    tibial  and  calf 
muaeles  can  also  be  tested  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  pedodynamonieter  devised 
by   the   late   Dr.  'William  it.   Birdsall. 


kFiO.  as.— Leu  liySiMuiiaikK.  Fia.  at— Foot  nvHiMOHBTIH, 

good  idea  of  the  degree  of  paralysis  can  be  got  by  making  the 
tient  take  the  physician's  two  hands  with  his  own  and  squeeze 
;h  at  the  same  time.  A  malingerer  or  hysteric  will  often  in  this 
■y  unconsciously  press  mufh  harder  than  he  is  aware.  Thj  phy- 
ian's  own  ingenuity  will  suggest  various  ways  of  testing  the 
ength  of  the  leg  and  thigh  muscles,  such  as  making  the  patient 
tiaa  on  one  toe,  climb  upon  a  chair,  push  against  an  object  with  his 
foot,  etc. 

Trr.mar  is  tested  by  making  the  patient  hold  out  the  hands  and 
at  full  length,  spreading  out  the  fingers  at  the  same  time.     To 
whether  the  tremor  increases  on  volitional  movement, 
■e  the  patient  a  full  glass  of  water,  let  him  hold  it  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  bring  it  to  his  mouth  slowly.     If  the  tremor  increases 
with  this  movement  it  is  called  "intention."     As  a  general  rule, 
the  tremor  of  organic  disease  is  increased  by  volitional  movement, 
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and  ceases  during  rest  of  the  estreniitj.  Fmictional  tremota  are 
usually  contiuuous.  In  must  forms  of  tremor  the  hand  aud  arm 
shake  as  a  whole.  In  otlier  forms  the  tremor  involves  only  the 
fingers  or  hand  or  forearm  aud  hand,  Sui-h  tiemoi'  is  called  seg- 
meutal.     It  U  especially  seen  in  paralysis  agitans.     As  I  have  already 
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said,  tremor  may  be  fine  or  coarse,  i.e.,  four  to  six  or  eight  to  twelve 
per  second.  To  detcnnine  this  accurately  a  special  apparatus  is 
needed  j  but  one  can  with  a  little  experience  determine  this  fairly 
well  by  observation  alone.  Or  we  can  use  a  sphygmograph,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  F,  Peterson.  This  instniment  is  fixed  firmly  on  the  table, 
and  the  tremulous  forefinger  held  lightly  against  the  lever.  Coarse 
tremor  is  usually  a  sign  of  orgaint;  disease  or  of  paralysis  ^itans, 
but  it  occurs  also  in  hysteria  and  grave  conditions  of  alcoholism. 
Tremor  that  is  hardly  observable  by  the  eye  can  be  felt  by  placing 
one's  h;ind  against  the  extended  fingers  of  the  patient-  Tremor  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  and  facial  muscles  must  be  carefully  looked  for. 
It  is  tested  by  making  the  patient  close  the  eyes  tightly  and  show 
the  teeth  or  protrnde  the  tongue.  Facial  tremor  if  very  marked 
usually  indicates  a  serious  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion,  alco- 
holic poison,  or  perhaps  oftenest  of  paresis.  Tremor  of  the  whole 
head  due  to  the  neck  muscles  must  be  distinguished  from  secondary 
shaking  of  the  head  due  to  a  tremor  of  the  trunk. 

Fil'rUlari/  tremor,  which  involves  only  certain  fibres  of  the  mus- 
cle, is  seen  oftenest  in  the  tongue  and  face  and  muscles  of  the 
extremities.     It  indicates  wasting  or  exhausted  muscles. 

Chirnn  vioreniaits,  tics,  associated  and  forced  movements,  and 
the  other  forms  of  motor  disturbance  can  be  recognized  by  simple 
observation. 

Myoidema  is  a  tonic  spasm  of  a  part  of  a  muscle  near  its  tendon- 
ous  attachment.  It  is  produced  by  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  muscle 
near  its  tendonous  insertion.  This  causes  the  muscular  fibres  to 
bunch  up  into  a  small  tumor  for  several  seconds.  Its  presence 
indicates  rapid  muscular  wasting  from  exhausting  disease. 

Idiopathic  museiilnr  spasm  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  the  belly  of  a  muscle  is  struck  with  a  dull  mstrumentj  a 
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welt  of  contracted  muscle  appears  and  lasts  several  seconds.  It 
indicates  an  exaggerated  muscular  irritability. 

The  Examination  of  the  Reflexes. — These,  as  already  stated, 
are  of  four  kinds :  (1)  the  superficial  or  skin,  (2)  the  deep  or  ten- 
donous,  (3)  the  visceral,  and  (4)  the  muscle  reflexes. 

1.  A  skin  or  superficial  reflex  is  produced  by  scratching,  tick- 
ling, pinching,  or  irritating  the  skin  with  hot,  cold,  or  chemical 
irritants.  The  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  supplying  the 
parts  near  the  irritation.  The  skin  reflexes  which  can  be  ordinarily 
brought  out  are  the  plantar,  cremasteric,  epigastric,  abdominal,  erec- 
tor spinal,  interscapular,  palmar,  scapulo-humeral,  and  certain  era. 
nial  reflexes. 

The  plantar  reflex  is  produced  by  tickling  or  scratching  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  This  causes  usually,  when  carefully  done,  a  slight  flex- 
ion of  the  toes.  In  many  cases  there  is,  however,  no  response. 
In  irritable  persons  and  children  there  is  a  sudden  dorsal  flexion  of 
the  foot,  and  often  a  contraction  of  the  inner  hamstring  muscles. 
In  pathological  conditions  involving  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the 
cord  or  even  the  motor  centres  and  tracts  in  the  brain  there  is  a 
dorsal  flexion  of  the  toe.  This  is  called  the  flexor  response  or  the 
sif/n  of  Babinski. 

The  cremasteric  reflex  is  brought  out  by  scratching  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  or  the  skin  over  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  causes  a 
drawing  up  of  the  testicle,  not  of  the  scrotum  alone,  on  the  same 
side. 

The  abdominal  reflex  consists  of  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
recti  muscles,  caused  by  irritating  the  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  epigastric  reflex  consists  of  a  contraction  of  the  upper  fibres 
of  the  rectus,  caused  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  and 
side  of  the  thorax. 

The  erector-spinal  reflex  consists  of  a  contraction  of  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  erector  spinae,  caused  by  irritating  the  skin  along  its 
outer  edge. 

The  scapular  reflex  consists  of  a  contraction  of  some  of  the  scap- 
ular muscles,  caused  by  irritating  the  skin  over  them. 

The  palmar  reflex  is  produced  by  irritating  the  palms  of  the 
hands. 

The  cranial  reflexes  are  the  lid  reflex,  caused  by  irritations  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  retina;  the  pupillary -skin  reflex,  which 
consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  scraching  the  skin  of 
the  cheek  or  chin. 

The  palmar  reflex  is  rarely  present  in  healthy  people  except 
during  sleep,  and  in  children.  The  superficial  reflexes  depend  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  reflex  spinal  arc,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  the 
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degree  of  cerebral  inhibition.  When  present^  they  show  that  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  level  through  which  the  impulses  travel  is  healthy. 
When  absent,  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  much  of  anything, 
for  they  vary  in  amount  in  different  persons  and  at  different  ages. 
In  cerebral  hemiplegia  during  and  for  a  time  after  the  acute  attack, 
they  are  generally  lessened  or  absent  on  the  affected  side.  Later 
they  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  through  which  the  impulse  travels 
are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  .table : 
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Nerve, 
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Cord  Levels  op  the  Superficial  and  Deep  Reflexes. 


The  deep  rrjfexes  are  sometimes  called  tendon  rejfexes,  though 
this  is  not  a  strictly  correct  name,  since  they  can  be  called  out  by 
striking  periosteum  or  muscle  as  well  as  tendons.  The  deep  reflex 
in  all  these  cases  is  probably  a  true  spinal  reflex,  though  some  assert 
that  it  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  concussion  or  sudden  stretch- 
ing upon  the  muscle  itself  (Gowersj,  which  is  in  a  condition  of 
slight  tonus.  Those  who  accept  this  view  speak  of  the  deep  reflex 
as  indicating  the  myotatic  irritability  or  muscular  tonus.  Either 
view  involves  tlie  integrity  of  a  reflex  arc. 

The  deep  reflexes  are  veiy  numerous.     The  important  are: 
The  patella- ten  don  reflex  or  knee  jerk.     The  ankle  reflex  op 
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K-sakle  clonus.  The  wriot  reflex.  The  triceps-tendon  reflex  or  elbov 
}erk  The  jaw  reflex  or  chin  jerk.  The  light  (or  pupillary)  and 
aeconunodation  (or  ciliary)  reflexes. 

The  patella  reflex  or  knee  jerk  consists  of  a  sudden  contractioQ 
of  the  qnadriceps  femoria,  vastus  internus,  and  subcnireaa  caused 
^^^  by  striking  the  patella  tendon  when  the  leg  hangs  loosely  at  right 
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angles  with  the  thigh.  This  reflex  may  aleo  often  be  produced  by 
striking  the  lowei'  part  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  activity  of  this 
reflex  is  increased  if,  at  the  same  time  that  the  blow  is  struck,  a 
voluntary  contraction  of  some  other  musrles  is  made  by  the  patient. 
Usually  the  patient  is  told  to  jiuU  ou  his  clasped  fingers,  or  tightly 
shut  the  hands.  This  process  is  called  the  n-enforcemetit  of  the 
knee  jerk  (see  Fig.  '2&).  Such  re -enforcement  can  be  caused  by 
irritating  the  skin  and  by  various  sensory  or  psychic  stimuli.  The 
nerve  roots  involved  are  those,  in  man,  of  the  second  and  third  lum- 
bar segments.  The  peripheral  nerve  is  the  anterior  crural.  The 
most  essential  muscles  are  the  vastus  intemus   (Sherrington)  and 


the  quadriceps.  The  wrist  reflex  is  brought  out  by  striking  the 
wrist  tendons  while  the  forearm  is  supinated  and  held  limply  on  the 
hand  of  the  physician.  The  triceps  reflex  or  elbow  jerk  is  brought 
out  by  striking  the  triceps  tendon  while  the  arm  is  supported  and 
the  forearm  allowed  to  hang  down  loosely  at  right  angles  to  the  arm 
(Fig.  27).  These  reflexes  occur  in  normal  individuals.  The  jaw 
reflex  or  jaw  jerk  is  brought"  out  by  ha\nug  the  patient  open  the 
mouth  and  leave  the  jaw  relaxed.     A  flat  instrument  like  a  paper 
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latter  is  then  laid  on  thv  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  if  this  is  struck 
martly  the  elevators  of  the  jaw  contract.  The  iight  reflex  is  caused 
f  throwing  a  bright  light  into  the  eye,  and  the  ciliary  or  anconmio- 
tion  reflex  by  making  the  patient  look  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a 
Kftr  object.  The  pupil  normally  dilates  in  the  former  case  and  eon- 
iets  in  the  latter.  When  the  light  reflex  is  lost  while  the  aocom- 
odation  reflex  remains,  the  condition  is  called  the  Anji/II- Robertson 
-puj.il. 

Ankle  ehniis  is  caused  by  liaving  the  seated  patient  extend  the 
nb  and  hold  it  rather  limdy  in  a  semiflexed  condition.      The 
QiBician  takes  the  foot  by  the  toe  and  heel  and  quickly  flexes  tlie 
'toot  oil  the  leg.     He  thus  suddenly  stretches  the  calf  muscles,  and 
they  undergo  rhythmical  contraction.      This 
phenomenon  does  not  occur  in  healthy  peo- 
ple.     It  is  found  in  transverse  and  compres- 
sion  myelitis   and   in    degeneration   of   the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  it  usually  in- 
dicates organic  disease  of  the  coid.     A  pseu- 
do-clonus  sometimes  occurs  in  wliich  there 


^HBk  a  few  rhythmical  contractions  on  sudden  dorsal  flexion  of  the 
(oot,  but  the  contractions  soon  subside.  This  is  seen  in  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria. 

The  deep  reflexes,  and  in  particular  the  knee  jerk,  for  tliat  is  the 
9  most  easily  and  often  tested,  are  practically  always  present  in 
alth.     They  may  be  decreaaed,  delayed,  absent,  or  exaggerated, 
leir  exaggeration  is  common  and  not  of  special  clinical  signifl- 
.     The  absence  of  the  Jtnee  jerk  is  of  great  significance,  indi- 
[  in  persons  who  have  no  paralysis  of  the  crural  muscles, 
:  ataxia,  neuritis,  or  some  toxieiiiia,  siich  as  follows  diph- 
p  exists  in  diabetes. 
I  The  "paradoxical  contraction"  is  a  name  given  to  the  tonic  con- 
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traction  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  caused  by  the  physician's 
8uddei\ly  flexing  the  foot  on  the  leg,  thus  shortening  these  muscles. 
This  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  never  found  in  health,  and  usually  as- 
sociated with  excessive  spasticity  of  the  legs. 

The  Electrical  Conditioiis  in  Disturbances  of  Motility. — These 
cannot  be  understood  ^dthout  some  description  of  the  methods  of 
using  electricity,  and  hence  the  technique  of  electrical  examinations 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  treat- 
ment. 

Examination  op  the  Disorders  op  Sensation. — The  object 
of  examining  the  sensory  functions  is  to  see  if  they  are  exaggerated, 
perverted,  or  lost,  and  to  locate  the  extent  of  the  disturbance. 
Patients  differ  greatly  in  their  intelligence  and  power  of  description, 
so  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  sen- 
sory disturbances.  In  examining  the  skin  and  muscle  senses,  the 
patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  he  should  be  carefully  told  to 
answer  promptly  whenever  he  feels  the  stimulus.     It  is  best  to  in- 
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sist  that  he  always  reply  iu  the  same  way,  eg,,  using  the  word 
"  now"  the  moment  the  sensation  is  felt.  Many  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  devised,  and  I  have  described  some  of  them,  but 
for  ordinary  purjMDses  a  camel 's-hair  pencil  and  a  pin  answer  very 
well. 

Sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  general  or  common  and  special.  A 
common  sensation  is  one  which  is  referred  to  the  body,  and  it  is 
subjective  in  character.  A  special  sensation  is  one  which  is  referred 
to  the  external  world,  and  in  particular  to  the  object  which  causes 
the  stimulus.  The  pain  from  a  knife  cut  is  referred  to  the  body, 
and  is  a  common  sensation.  The  coldness  felt  when  a  knife  blade 
is  laid  on  the  skin  is  referred  to  the  knife,  and  is  a  special  sensation. 
Special  senses  give  us  very  often  objective  symptoms,  t.e.,  such  as 
can  be  noted  directly  by  the  physician. 

The  sensory  functions  to  be  examined  are : 

The  cutaneous. 

The  muscular,  articular,  and  tendonous. 

The  visual,  auditory,  olfactory,  gustatory,  and  space  senses. 

Visceral  and  general  bodily  sensations. 
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The  cutaneous  sensations  are :  (1)  The  tactile  sense,  which  in- 
cludes pressxire  and  contact ;  (2)  the  temperature  sense,  which  in« 
eludes  the  heat  sense  and  cold  senses  (3)  the  pain  sense.  The  first 
two  are  special  senses,  the  last  is  a  general  sense.  * 

To  test  the  tactile  sense,  blindfold  the  patient  and  use  the  SBsthe- 
siometer.  This  is  an  instrument  with  two  rather  blunt  points^ 
which  can  be  separated  or  approximated.  A  hairpin  or  two  ordi- 
nary pins  can  be  used  in  its  stead.  Its  use  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  power  to  appreciate  the  contact  of  two  points  on  the  skin 
gradually  approximated  varies  with  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
patient.  The  tongue,  finger  tips,  and  lips  are  the  most  sensitive 
points.     The  back,  arms,  and  thighs  the  least  sensitive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  distance  at  which  two 
points  are  appreciated  as  such  by  an  intelligent  adult: 


Tip  of  tongue 1  mm.  (^  in.  )•    Tip  of  toes,  cheeks,  eyelids . .  12  mm. 

Tip  of  fingers 2  **  Temple 13  •* 

Lips 3  *•  Back  of  hands 80  ** 

Dorsal     surface     of  Neck 86  ** 

fingers 6  **  Forearm,  leg,  back  of  foot. .  40  ** 

Tip  of  nose 8  **  Back 60-80  " 

Forearm 9  "  Arm  and  thigh 80  *^ 

The  figures  vary  somewhat  with  the  thickness  or  softness  of  the 
skin  and  with  the  dulness  or  keenness  of  the  nervous  organization. 
If  the  distances  are  double  those  given  above,  it  may  be  considered 
in  most  cases  abnormal,  f 

The  sense  of  contact,  which  is  a  form  of  tactile  sense,  is  tested 
by  drawing  a  pencil  or  a  bit  of  cotton  lightly  over  the  skin.  The 
sense  of  locality  or  power  to  localize  a  point  on  the  skin  that  has 
been  touched  varies  with  the  tactile  sense  and  with  the  muscular 
sense.     It  is  tested  by  placing  the  finger  lightly  on  a  given  spot  and 

•  Psychologists  deny  the  indepeudeuce  of  the  pain  sense,  and  assert  that  it 
Is  only  a  quality  or  moditication  of  other  senses. 

t  The  tactile  sense  may  also  be  tested  by  the  writing-method  (Rumpf). 
Figures  or  letters  are  written  upon  the  skin  with  a  hard-pointed  instrument, 
and  the  patient  is  asked  to  tell  them.  The  figures  drawn  are  made  larger  or 
smaller  in  accordance  with  the  decrease  or  increase  of  sensibility.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  dilTcreut  sizes  as  appreciated  on  the  normal  skin : 

Finger  tips 0.5  cm.  (i  in.)  high 

Palm 1  "  (jin.) 

Neck 1  •«        «  •« 

Cheeks ^  u        u  « 

Forehead   ^  a        «  u 

Arm.  forearm,  and  back  of  hand 1.5  to  2.5  "  (J  to  f  in.)      ** 

Scapula 1.5to2.5  "        «  « 

Calf  and  sole 3  **  (IJin.)  *• 
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telling  tiie  patient  with  closed  eyes  to  place  his  filler  on  the  part 
touched.  He  should  come  within  five  centimetres  of  it.  In  slight 
degrees  of  anaesthesia  dependent  upon  disease  ot  the  sensori-motor 
areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  this  is  an  important  test.  Further 
tests  may  be  made  by  moving  points  along  the  skin  and  asking  the 
patient  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  motion ;  or  by  laying  variously 
shaped  objects  on  the  skin  and  asking  the  pa- 
tient to  tell  their  shape  or  position. 

To  test  the  jiressure  senae,  one  may  use  the 
barEBSthesiometer,  an  instrument  made  with  a 
spring  scale  measuring  the  amount  of  pressure 
made.  A  simpler  way  is  to  have  the  patient 
rest  the  hands  on  a  table  and  then  try  and 
determine  the  weight  of  different  objects.  The 
lightest  weight  that  can  be  appreciated  on  the 
hands  or  face  ia  one  of  about  0,02  gram  (gr.  ^). 
Differences  of  light  weights  of  1  and  5  grams 
and  of  25  and  30  grams  are  about  all  that  can 
be  ordinarily  appreciated  by  the  skin.  Much 
smaller  ditFerences,  of  0.5  to  2  grams,  can  be 
detected  if  great  care  is  used.  Weighted  rubber 
balls  may  be  used  in  the  foregoing  test.  I  pre- 
fer to  use  differently  weighted  metal  bodies, 
held  by  a  wire.  Pressure  sense  is  acute  on  the 
forearm  and  abdomen,  where  locality  sense  is 
feeble;  also  on  the  brow,  temples,  and  back  of 
the  hand.* 

Most  of  the  above  tests  are  not  ordinarily 
needed.  With  two  pins,  using  the  heads,  the 
presence  and  degree  of  anaesthesia  can  be  de- 
tected and  approximately  measured. 

The  fcmpenrtiire  sense  is  tested  by  test  tubes 
filled  with  hut  and  cold  water,  or  by  using  hot 
and   cold  spoons,  or  roughly  by  breathing  and 
then  blowing  on  the  part.     A  thermo-a;sthesi- 
ometer  may  be  \ised.     This  has  a  round,  flat  sur- 
face one  centimetre  in  diameter,  and  contains  in 
its  terminals  thermometers  by  which  the  degree  and  differences  in 
temijerature  may  be  noted  (Fig.  30).     A  small  heated  or  chilled 
surface  is  appreciated  much  less  easily  than  a  large  one. 

'  The  BtercogDostIc  sense  is  ono  dcpcndeat  on  tbo  use  of  tho  tactile  aud 
muscular  scDses,  SDd  Is  tested  by  placing  variously  aliBped  objects  in  the  pa- 
tient's bands  and  (taking  him  to  name  them. 
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The  indifferent  range  where  objects  are  felt  to  l>e  neither  warm  nor 
cold  is  from  27=  to  30'  C.  (^80.6^  to  80'  R).  Fine  diffeivnces  ^0.2' 
to  1.5°  C.)  are  appreciated  above  the  indifferent  range.  Lower 
down  in  the  scale,  differences  from  V  to  1.3^  C.  0- '  ^^>  ^ '  ^^^)  ^^ 
appreciable.  It  may  be  considered  a  morbid  symptom  if  ttMui>or* 
atores  of  60°  to  do""  F.  are  not  felt  as  cold,  or  teniporatuivs  of  SO"* 
to  95°  F.  are  not  felt  as  warm;  also  if  between  the  ranges  of  1°  C. 
(32°  F.)  and  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  differences  of  2"  0.  arc  not  appre- 
ciated. A  painful  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  heat  or  cold  sometimes 
exists.  These  conditions  are  called  hvpertlicrmalgt^sia  and  hyper* 
cjalgesia  (Skinner,  Starr).  When  the  heat  or  cold  is  intiMisc,  n 
sensation  of  pain  is  felt.  Cold  pain  is  produced  nu)re  easily  in 
some  places,  such  as  the  elbow,  than  others,  as,  for  example,  tht) 
finger  tips.  Cold  pain  is  produced  by  temperatures  of  from  -|  2.8* 
C.  to  —11.4°  C.  Heat  pain  is  produced  by  temperatures  of  from 
36.3°  C.  to  52.6°  C. 

The  pain  seiise  is  tested  by  pricking  the  skin  with  nocdlcs  or  tlio 
sharp  points  of  an  aesthesiometer.  The  faradic  battery  with  metal 
points  or  a  wire  brush  may  also  be  used.  Instruments  for  ])inclMng 
the  skin  and  measurihg  the  sensibility  by  tlio  strength  of  tlie  jiinch 
have  been  devised.  The  power  of  localizinj^  j)ain  is  IrsHcned  in  ])ro- 
portion  to  the  analgesia. 

The  tnuscular  sensihillt//,  i,f\,  the  general  or  pain  sensation  of 
muscles,  is  tested  by  passing  the  faradie  current  through  tlie  part. 

Pain  and  temperature  sense  are  usually  affected  together. 

Delayed  Sensation. — The  time  taken  for  a  sensation  to  ]»e  felt 
and  produce  a  voluntary  response  is,  for — 


A  touch  on  the  hand,  about 0. 1  ii  h^(  on^l 

foot,       **      0.17 

Hearing 0.  i:; 

Sight h.\i\       " 

Taste ().]:, 

The  tactile  sense,  as  well  a^  the  other  .Hpe^.i^j!  ;i.ri'l  tlie  i^^'ner;il 
sensations,  may  show  a  delay  in  eoridiir*i/,rj.  'Jlie  t,;4rtiV.  ,\(^u<>'\ 
especiall J  should  be  tested  ou  this  Xj^Aur..  Th".  ^l''I;j.y  n./iy  ;irMO'jrit 
to  several  seconds. 

point  \^  felt  as  two  or  rr.ore.  the  -vrr.riri^rn  ;h  k:.^* '.  ;i  ^s-;  •>o!  -r^*-h^'-;i.j. 
Kef^rr^A  sensations  plz-A  a/Vo'Vv //•///  are  'lf^-;r;\'r>'';  :.r.<!f'r  Sy  ;r.;»*//rn- 
atology.  The  dutrir/ition  of  tl.^:  an.iv-'.tries!^.  -.,,  .--X  r>.  ^!/*prr,,',ri^'''l. 
The  normal  nerve  .-iuor/.v  sf  tl.e  -^'t:.'.:,  \^.  ■.':.:■,  y-:.  '.:.  V'./^\  T;!  .u,(\  y/A. 

T'iiffjr  for  f/iti  C't^'ittn,!'.  -,■.**  *".^  .-:..->:,.  .■,.'.,•,',,*'  .i/./.v '.  c  ,////V//*. 
and  T^.7uii}nAy  l.f>.,  fn'  J.^/.//'.-.  A..  f-*i.r-.;,i  ,f  ■..■  ^.  ,• .  .;  ,.<  .,.f,r  ^ 
nerves  of  the  muscles,  y/.r.'^r,   4;v.  *..•: ■.  .m-^   j.'.i/..;    •,:,  .    ,i\f^>- 
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ordiaation.  Muscle  aneesthesia  causes  chiefly  a  loss  of  weight  sense 
or  loss  of  power  to  detetmme  weights.  It  is  tested  by  the  use  of 
weights  suspended  by  a  string  so  as  to  exclude  pressure  sense;  also 


Tiu.  ai.-Suowi:<a  the  distbibution 
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by  causing  the  patient  to  squeeze  a  dynamometer  up  to  a  certain 
fixed  number. 

lu  articular  aiid  tendonoua  anfesthesia  there  is  loss  of  posture 
sense.     It  is  tested  by  the  physician's  moving  the  patient's  limbs 


110.  3S.~SnowiNa  the  distmhi'tiun 
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and  having  the  blindfolded  patient  tell  iji  what  direction  the  move- 
ment ia  made.  Or  he  is  told  to  follow  with  one  limb  the  move- 
ments which  the  examiner  makes  with  the  other. 

Muscular,  articulai",  and  teiidonous  ansesthesia  usually  exist  to- 
gether; there  is  then  ordijiary  ataxia.  Such  ataxia  shows  itself 
in  standing  and  in  locomotion  and  other  voluntary  movement. 
Thus  we  have  a  static  ataxia  and  locomotor  or  motor  ataxia.  Static 
ataxia,  or  inability  to  stand  (or  sit)  without  swaying  or  irregular 
movements,  is  tested  by  making  the  patient  stand  with  the  eyes 
closed  and  the  heels  and  toes  close  together.  Kormally,  the  head 
moves  not  over  an  inch  in  this  position,  and  the  patient  holds  the 
head  and  body  more  rigid  with  the  eyes  closed  than  with  them 
opened.  In  ataxic  states  the  reverse  is  trae,  and  decided  swaying 
or  even  complete  loss  of  equilibrium  occurs  with  the  eyes  closed,  or 
even  with  the  eyes  open,  and  the  base  narrowed 
by  putting  the  feet  together.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  the  "  Brauch-Bomberg  symptom."  In 
static  ata^iia,  muscular  and  articular  sensations  are 
both  involved.  The  degree  of  this  can  be  accurate- 
ly measured  by  the  ataxiagraph  (Figs.  33  and  34). 

With  the  eyes  open  a  healthy  person  stand- 
ing erect  with  feet  together  tends  to  sway  for- 
ward. The  an tero- posterior  excursion  of  the 
head  averages  3.7  cm.  (1-J  in.),  the  maximum 
being  9  cm.  (3^  in.).  The  lateral  excursion 
averages  1.9  cm.  (|  in.),  maximum  being  5.4 
cm.  With  the  eyes  closed  the  an  tero- posterior 
excursion  aven^s  3.4  cm.  (1^  in.),  maximum 
3^  in.;  the  lateral  excursion  1.9  cm.  (IJ  in.), 
maximum  6.S  cm.  (2f  in.)     In  other  words,  ttie 


person  normally  stands  a  little  steadier  with  the  eyes  closed,  the 
average  excursion  being  l^xj  in.  with  eyes  open,  l^Xj  in.  with 
eyes  closed  (Bullard  and  Brackett}.* 

*  This  is  not  alwaja  tliu  caae. 
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Ataxia  of  motion  is  tested  by  the  gait.  The  patient  cannot  walk 
a  straight  line  and  cannot  walk  without  watching  the  floor  with  the 
eyes.  The  arms  cannot  be  moved  in  a  co-ordinate  way.  With  the 
eyes  closed,  the  patient  cannot  place  the  finger  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  or  lobe  of  the  ear,  or  any  indicated  spot.  Ataxia  of  motion 
involves  especially  the  articular  and  tendonous  sensations,  but  not 
these  exclusively.  It  may  be  measured  by  noting  how  close  in 
walking  the  patient  keeps  upon  a  given  line  ten  feet  long;  how  near 
he  can  place  the  finger  upon  the  centre  of  a  board  marked  like  a 
target.  The  patient  is  placed  ten  feet  away,  and  made  to  walk 
directly  at  it  and  place  the  finger  in  the  centre. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing,  we  have : 


Ataxia 


Due  to 


Muscular  anaesthesia 

Articular  and  tendonous  anaesthesia. 
Combined  forms,  e.g.,  static  ataxia. 
Locomotor  ataxia 


Tested  by 


Weights,  etc. 
Position  of  limbs. 
Co-ordinate  movements. 
Station  and  gait. 


Vision. — The  special  modes  of  examination  are  given  under  the 
head  of  Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Ocular  Muscles.  The 
special  points  which  the  neurologist  must  investigate  are  visual 
acuity,  astigmatism,  errors  of  refraction,  limitation  of  the  visual 
field,  exophthalmia,  retraction  of  the  bulb,  color  blindness,  the  state 
of  the  pupil  and  its  reflexes. 

HeaAng, — The  special  methods  of  examination  are  given  else- 
where. The  points  chiefly  to  be  investigated  are  acuity,  range,  bone 
conduction,  aerial  conduction,  electrical  reactions. 

Sense  of  Smell  and  Sense  of  Taste. — See  cranial  nerves. 


CHAPTER  VL 

HYGIENE,   PROPHYLAXIS,   TREATMENT. 

Ik  the  treatment  of  nervous  disease,  the  physician  attempts  to 
relieve  distressing  symptoms,  to  secure  radical  cure,  and  to  prevent 
return.  This  calls  for  various  measures,  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  heads  of  general  hygiene,  diet,  exercise,  climate,  hydrotherapy, 
massage  in  various  forms,  electricity,  drugs,  external  applications, 
and  surgical  intervention. 

General  Hygiene. — To  secure  and  keep  steady  nerves,  and  to 
prevent  the  supervention  of  organic  nervous  disease,  would  require 
a  considerable  reconstruction  of  the  present  social  system.  I  can 
only  give  some  hints  as  to  the  kind  of  advice  physicians  should  give 
to  help  along  the  desired  end,  this  being  meant  more  especially 
for  the  neuropath.  Thus  two  people  of  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment should  not  marry.  Blood  relations  of  the  same  temperament 
should  not  marry,  and  families  with  a  psychopathic  taint  should 
not  intermarry.  Children  should  be  brought  up  to  eat  slowly 
a  mixed  diet,  to  sleep  early  and  long,  to  play  in  the  open  air,  to 
learn  self-control  and  obedience.  Their  parents  chould  keep  from 
them  all  infective  fevers.  Systematic  study  and  work  are  good  for 
all  children.  It  is  the  strain  due  to  defective  vision,  poor  light  and 
ventilation,  and  unsuitable  tasks  that  hurts  the  neurotic.  Educa- 
tion and  occupation  are  the  best  kind  of  builders  up  of  healthy 
nerves.  There  are  children,  however,  who  cannot  follow  the  ordi- 
nary educational  lines  and  who  must  be  specially  trained  in  conse- 
quence. The  queer  and  eccentric  children  with  some  twist,  or  pre- 
cocious talent,  need  especial  care.  They  usually  must  be  brought 
up  to  follow  lives  on  a  low  mental  plane.  Too  many  good  farmers 
and  artisans  are  spoiled  by  being  made  poor  professional  men,  or 
being  set  up  in  responsible  business  positions.  Adults  need  to  keep 
in  mind  only — moderation,  exercise,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  luetic 
infection.  With  these  they  need  not  fear  the  use  of  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, tea,  coffee,  or  even  occasional  irregularities  in  sleeping  and 
eating.  Physical  and  mental  shocks,  infective  fevers,  and  poisons 
are  prolific  promoters  of  nervous  disease.  Syphilis  stands  out  as 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  producing  organic  nervous 
diseases.  If  it  could  be  removed  we  would  have  little  if  any  loco- 
motor ataxia,  paresis,  or  myelitis,  and  far  fewer  cases  of  apoplexy. 
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Alcohol  is  a  less  important  factor,  but  does  much  to  produce 
mental  disease,  vascular  disease,  and  hereditary  degeneration. 

I>iet, — For  the  neuropathic  in  general,  the  best  diet  is  a  nitro- 
genous one,  but  it  should  contain  some  fat.  Water  should  be  drunk 
plentifully  except  by  the  obese,  while  the  total  amount  of  food 
should  be  less  than  when  severe  muscular  exercise  is  taken.  The 
best  foods  are  meats,  especially  fowl ;  fish,  eggs,  milk,  buttermilk, 
cocoa,  green  vegetables,  and  stale  bread  with  plenty  of  butter. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  farinaceous  foods  and  gi-een 
vegetables  may  be  made  the  prominent  articles  of  diet  in  one  of 
the  daily  meals,  and  stewed  fruit  and  some  alkaline  water  added. 
Milk  is  not  a  very  good  food  for  adults  or  the  aged,  except  in  mod- 
erate amount.  The  drinks  of  brain  workers  should  be  mainly  plain 
and  alkaline  waters.  Alcohol  can  be  taken  in  moderation  by  some 
brain  workers  without  harmful  results.  It  may  even  secure  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  work,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  Ameri- 
can climate. 

In  persons  of  an  especially  irritable  nervous  system  those  who 
are  classed  popularly  as  "nervous,"  neurasthenic,  or  hysterical,  the 
above  rules  apply  as  to  a  nitrogenous  diet,  plus  as  much  fat  as  can 
be  digested.  There  is  a  class  of  nervous  i>ersons  who  of  themselves 
find  that  they  cannot  take  anything  sweet  without  producing  head- 
aches, rheumatic  pains,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  These  persons 
should  live  on  meats,  fish  with  butter,  oysters,  cream  and  milk,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  fat  pork.  Beef  tea  with  the  white  of  an  Q^g  or  some 
peptonoids  forms  a  very  nutritious  dish.  It  has  been  the  canon  of 
medicine  for  many  years  that  animal  food  must  be  the  soul  of  the 
neurotic's  diet.  Most  nervous  persons  find  in  addition  that  green 
vegetables  like  spinach  agree  very  well  with  them.  Stale  bread  can 
be  taken  twice  a  day  freely,  plenty  of  butter  being  used  upon  it.  The 
dietetic  breads  from  which  the  starch  has  been  removed  are  some- 
times useful,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  unpalatable,  and  soon  cause  disgust. 

When  a  rigid  diet  is  to  be  laid  down,  there  is  no  better  list  for 
nervous  invalids  than  the  following:  fowl;  beef;  mutton  and  lamb; 
fish,  boiled  or  broiled ;  oysters ;  milk ;  butter ;  eggs,  raw  or  soft- 
boiled;  cocoa;  graham  bread  and  gluten  bread;  spinach;  Brussels 
sprouts ;  string  beans ;  stewed  fruits. 

Some  neurotic  persons  seem  to  need  a  great  deal  of  food,  but 
as  a  rule  harm  comes  from  full  diets,  and  one  cannot  get  strong  by 
stufiing. 

The  frankly  nervous  and  especially  the  hysterical  j)atients 
should  not  use  alcohol  at  all.  Tea  and  eoifee  can  be  taken  in  very 
small  amount,  and  best  without  sugar.  The  various  alkaline  min- 
eral waters  may  be  used  temperately  with  impunity,  but  none  of 
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them  have  much  specific  effect  in  relieving  nervousness  or  curing 
the  nervous  temperament. 

Water  should  be  drunk  between  or  before  meals  and  a  moderai;e 
amount  at  meals.  At  least  three  pints  of  liquid  should  be  taken 
daily.  American  neurotics  do  not  drink  water  enough.  They  have 
half-desiccated  nerves,  and  desiccation  increases  nervous  irrita- 
bility. An  exclusive  milk  diet  is  indicated  in  some  forms  of  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  and  neurasthenia  accompanied  with  dys- 
pepsia. Karell's  method  is  to  give  four  to  eight. ounces  of  warm 
skim  milk  at  8  a.m.,  12m.,  4  p.m.,  and  8  p.m.  The  amount  is  grad- 
ually increased.  Such  diets  are,  however,  only  to  be  kept  up  for  a 
limited  time. 

Exercise, — As  a  prophylactic  against  nervous  disorders,  the  value 
of  exercise,  if  taken  out  of  doors,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Brain  workers  are  better  for  moderate  exercise,  but  they  do  not  need 
much;  and  after  twenty -five,  severe  intellectual  work  can  rarely  be 
done  by  persons  in  athletic  training.  Before  the  age  of  twenty -five, 
when  the  system  is  exuberant  with  vitality,  hai-d  study  and  hard 
physical  exercise  can  be  pursued  successfully  together  by  some. 
Persons  of  a  neuropathic  constitution  are  most  benefited  by  regular 
exercise  when  it  interests  the  mind.  In-door  gymnasium  exercise 
with  the  ordinary  apparatus  does  little  good  except  through  the 
bath  that  follows  it.  In  many  forms  of  chronic  organic  nervous 
disease,  exercise  is  to  be  prohibited.     These  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  best  forms  of  exercise  are  those  which  take  one  out  of  doors, 
interest  the  mind,  and  call  into  play  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
arm.  Walking  fulfils  but  two  and  often  only  one  of  these  condi- 
tions. Calisthenics  are  useful  when  they  interest  and  are  vigor- 
ously done.  Horseback  riding,  golfing,  and  bicycling  fulfil  best  the 
conditions  required  for  a  good  form  of  exercise.  And  bicycling  is 
the  cheaper,  more  practicable,  and  generally  better  liked  of  these. 
Lawn  tennis,  badminton,  golf,  are  all  exercises  which  can  be  taken 
up  by  both  sexes  and  at  nearly  all  ages.  Exercise  is  not  so  neces- 
sary and  should  be  taken  in  moderation  after  forty  or  forty-five. 

Hydrotherapy. — Hydrotherapy  is  the  science  of  applying 
water  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  modes  by  which  it  is  used 
in  neurological  therapeutics  are : 

I.  General  hydrotherapy : 

1.  Tonic  hydrotherapy. 

2.  Sedative  hydrotherapy. 

3.  Indifferent  baths  for  mechanical  purposes. 

II.  Local  hydrotherapy. 

1.  Tonio  Hydrotherajyy. — For  purposes  of  stimulating  nutrition 
and  increasing  vasomotor  tone  we  employ  cold  plunges,  the  rain 
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bath  or  shower,  the  jet,  cold  sponging,  cold  sitz  baths,  cold  sheets, 
local  applications  of  ice  or  cold  compresses,  or  cold  rubbing,  ice 
bags,  brine  baths,  brief  cold  packs,  and  sea  bathing. 

The  cold  plunge.  The  patient  fills  the  bathtub  with  water  at 
from  60°  to  70®  F.  He  then  gets  in,  and  at  once  jumps  out  and 
rubs  himself  vigorously  until  reaction  occurs. 

The  rain  bath  and  Charcot  douche.  The  patient  stands  in  a 
tub  with  the  feet  preferably  in  warm  water,  and  allows  the  cold 
water  to  fall  on  the  back  and  rest  of  the  body  for  one  or  two 
minutes.  Or  a  solid  jet  of  cool  water  is  thrown  with  force  upon  the 
back  of  the  patient,  by  an  attendant  who  stands  ten  or  twelve  feet 
away  (Charcot  douche).  The  cold  jet  may  be  alternated  with  a 
warm  one  (Scottish  douche). 

The  cold  sheet  or  drip  sheet  is  used  by  wringing  a  cotton  sheet 
out  in  cold  water  and  wrapping  it  sudddenly  about  the  patient,  who 
sits  or  stands  with  the  feet  in  a  tub  of  warm  water.  The  patient 
is  then  dried,  put  to  bed,  and  vigorously  rubbed. 

Ice  bags  are  worn  upon  the  spine  for  one  or  two  hours  once  or 
twice,  or  oftener,  daily;  or  they  may  be  applied  for  one  or  two 
hours  at  night. 

Most  of  the  above  measures  have  a  general  stimulating  and  tonio 
effect. 

Cold  baths  in  their  various  forms,  but  especially  the  jet  baths 
like  the  Charcot  douche,  are  best  preceded  by  a  short  stay  in  a  hot 
box  until  the  patient  begins  to  perspire. 

The  half-bath  and  wash-off  consists  of  a  tub  partly  filled  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  Go""  to  70""  F.  The  water  only  half  covers 
the  reclining  body.  While*  lying  in  it,  the  patient  is  vigorously 
rubbed.  A  cold  cloth  may  be  laid  on  the  head.  After  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  affusions  of  colder  water  are  poured  over  the 
shoulders.     The  bath  may  be  made  as  warm  as  80^  at  first. 

Brine  baths  contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  salt,  this  being  about 
the  amount  in  sea  water — twenty -five  pounds  to  thirty  gallons  of 
water.  They  are  given  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  for  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  daily,  or  cool  baths  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  may 
be  given  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  patients  exercising  meanwhile. 

Physiology, — Cold  applications  produce  a  local  contraction  of 
blood-vessels,  followed  by  dilatation.  There  are  usually  increased 
tissue  metamorphosis,  increased  secretion  of  urine,  increased  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  increased  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  In  non- 
febrile  persons,  cold  applications  abstract  some  heat,  but  they  also 
stimulate  the  heat-producing  centres,  so  that  the  total  effect  is  to  in- 
crease the  heat  of  the  body.  Only  very  cold  or  prolonged  baths  les- 
sen heat  production  as  well  as  excretion  of  CO,.     Cold  baths  at  first 
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accelerate  and  then  tend  to  retard  pulse  and  respiration.  Cutaneons 
sensibility  is  at  first  increased.  After  a  cold  bath  there  is  a  sense 
of  exhilaration  and  increased  muscnlar  power,  provided  the  bath  be 
not  too  cold  or  too  long  continued.  The  duration  necessary  to  joo- 
duce  a  reaction  varies  with  different  people,  and  some  weak  and 
sensitive  patients  never  can  be  made  to  react.  Cold  baths  sys- 
tematically taken  furnish  a  kind  of  vasomotor  gymnastics.  The 
neuro-mechanism  controlling  the  blood-vessels  becomes  more  supple, 
and  the  tendency  to  local  congestion  of  the  viscera  and  mucous  mem- 
branes is  prevented.  The  shower  and  jet  furnish  the  most  valuable 
means  of  securing  tonic  effects  in  nervous  disorders.  These  are 
not  used  with  cold  water  alone.  It  is  often  better  to  apply  at  first 
a  warm  stream  at  95^  or  105^  F.,  and  then  gradually  lower  it,  or 
to  apply  the  hot  and  cold  jets  alternately.  In  this  way  tonic  effects 
can  be  obtained  even  with  very  feeble  persons. 

2.  Sedative  Hydrotherapy. — The  sedative  baths  are  the  luke- 
warm bath,  the  w^  pack,  Turkish  and  Russian  baths,  the  hot  sitz 
baths,  pedal  baths,  compresses  and  fomentations,  and  hot-water 
bags. 

The  lukewarm  bath  is  given  at  a  temperature  of  95®  to  98°  F. 
for  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  daily.  If  a  slight  tonic  effect  is  de- 
sired also,  the  patient  should  receive  an  affusion  afterward,  i.e., 
basins  of  cool  water  at  60^  to  TC  F.  should  be  poured  over  the 
shoulders.  The  addition  of  salt  or  of  pine-needle  extract  is  often 
useful. 

The  wet  pack.  A  large,  thick  blanket  is  spread  upon  the  bed, 
and  upon  this  is  laid  a  linen  or  cotton  sheet  wrung  out  in  cold 
water,  40 ""  to  60''  F.  The  nude  patient  lies  on  this,  and  the  sheet 
is  then  smoothly  wrapj^ed  about  him,  the  head  and  feet  not  being 
included.  The  sheet  is  carried  between  the  legs  and  made  to  lie 
evenly  in  contact  with  the  body.  Then  the  blankets  are  folded  over 
him,  and  other  blankets  may  be  piled  upon  this.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  place  hot- water  Ixjttles  at  the  feet  and  a  cool  compress  on 
the  head.  The  patient  lies  in  this  pack  for  thirty  to  forty -five 
minutes  and  is  then  rubbed  off.  A  cool  affusion  may  be  given  first. 
With  delicate  patients  it  is  well  at  first  simply  to  wrap  the  patient 
in  warm  flannels  until  free  perspiration  results,  then  give  a  cold  affu- 
sion or  wash -off  and  rubbing. 

In  Turkish  baths  the  patient  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  first 
of  130°  or  140°  F.  for  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then  to  one  of 
160°  or  200°  F.  for  a  shorter  time.  This  is  followed  by  massage 
and  a  cold  affusion  or  plunge  or  shower.  The  effects  of  these  baths 
are  somewhat  tonic  if  not  too  prolonged.  The  patient  should  never 
go  into  the  hotter  rooms  until  he  perspires,  and  he  should  select 
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bathrooms  that  are  well  ventilated.  Rmsian  batJis  have  similar 
effects,  but  the  bodily  temperature  is  raised  to  a  higher  degree  in 
them  than  in  Turkish,  owing  to  the  lessened  amount  of  perspiration 
due  to  the  presence  of  steam. 

Hot  sitz  baths.  The  patient  sits  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  125°  F.  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Sometimes  mustard 
is  added.  Cold  sitz  baths  are  given  in  the  same  way,  and  are  often 
useful  in  sexual  neurasthenia. 

Hot  compresses  consist  of  layers  of  flaimels  wrung  out  in  hot 
water  and  covered  with  dry  flannels  and  rubber  cloth.  They  are 
used  to  relieve  local  pains  and  inflammations.  They  may  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen  for  insomnia.  Hot  sprays  and  douches  are  used 
for  similar  purposes  as  fomentations.  The  hot  spinal  bag  is  applied 
at  a  temperature  not  above  120"^  F, 

Physiology, — Warm  baths,  if  applied  in  the  form  of  the  moist 
pack,  followed  by  sponging  with  tepid  water,  lessen  temperature  by 
increasing  heat  radiation  and  conduction.  If  applied  so  as  to  pre- 
vent radiation,  the  bodily  heat  is  raised.  Warm  baths  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  skin,  lessen  cutaneous  sensibility,  withdraw  blood 
from  the  central  organs,  increase  the  exhalation  of  CO,,  but  lessen 
the  respiratory  activity  on  the  whole.  Nitrogenous  metabolism  is 
increased  by  from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  and  more  urea  is  excreted. 
Pulse  and  respiration  are  increased.  Nervous  excitement  is  less- 
ened, and  the  general  effect  is  to  cause  sedation  and  a  feeling  of 
languor.  The  wet  pack  is  a  most  useful  sedative  in  neurasthenia 
and  insomnia,  and  may  take  the  place  of  medicinal  sedatives,  like 
the  bromides.  It  should  be  given  three  or  four  times  weekly,  or  for 
a  short  time  daiJv.  The  lukewarm  bath  ranks  next  in  its  sedative 
efficacy.  It  is  believed  that  applications  of  water  to  the  feet  and 
abdomen  especially  affect  the  intracranial  circulation ;  given  to  the 
thigh  and  wrists,  the  pulmonary  circulation;  cold  causing  conges- 
tion, and  heat  anjeniia,  of  the  distant  parts.  Cold  to  the  spine  is 
believed  to  cause  at  first  constriction,  and  later  dilatation,  of  the 
thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  vessels;  heat  has  the  opposite  effect. 
Hence  cold  applications  are  used  to  relieve  cold  feet  and  anaemic 
conditions  of  the  viscera. 

The  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cold  baths  and  frequent 
bathing  of  any  kind  debilitate  some  few  persons.  Special  details 
of  hydrotherapy  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Massage. — The  term  massage  may  be  made  to  include  all  the 
manipulations  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  curing  disease.  The 
different  methods  of  applying  it  as  classified  by  Jacoby  are: 

Effl enrage  or  gentle  stroking.     The  maximum  force  to  be  applied 
here  should  not  exceed  the  weight  of  the  hand.     Massage  a  friction 
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or  rubbing.  Energetic  strokes  with  one  hand  and  strong  circular 
or  to-and-fro  friction  with  the  other.  Petrissage  or  kneading. 
Tapotement  or  percussion  with  the  fingers,  hands,  or  instruments. 
Functional  movements,  passive,  active,  and  combined  with  move- 
ments made  by  the  operator.  The  physician  may  be  reminded  that 
a  male  operator  is  a  ma^eur,  a  female  a  ma^seusey  and  that  the 
patient  is  massed. 

Massage  accelerates  the  lymph  and  venous  currents,  and  thus 
promotes  absorption.  It  increases  at  least  temporarily  the  number 
of  red  blood  cells  (Mitchell).  It  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  heart  beat  (except  abdominal  massage,  which  slows  the  heart) 
and  helps  to  relieve  local  congestions  and  inflammatory  deposits. 
It  presses  and  stretches  the  terminal  nerve  filaments,  increases  the 
irritability  of  motor  nerves  and  the  contractility  of  muscles.  It 
may  either  increase  or  lessen  the  irritability  of  sensory  nerves 
according  as  it  is  applied.  Of  the  various  forms  of  massage,  tapote- 
ment is  frequently  useful,  and  is  the  kind  often  used  in  neuralgias. 
It  is  applied  not  only  with  the  fingers  and  hand,  but  also  by  the  aid 
of  rubber  tubes  known  as  muscle  beaters,  rubber  balls  with  rattan 
or  whalebone  handles,  percussion  hammers,  and  various  percuteurs. 

Betjular  muscular  movements  according  to  a  certain  fixed  sched- 
ule are  used  in  the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  paralysis 
agitans.  The  details  of  these  exercises,  known  as  the  method  of 
Fraenkel,  will  be  given  later. 

Massage  is  of  considerable  value  in  certain  forms  of  atonic  neu- 
rasthenia and  hysteria  associated  with  anaemia,  dyspepsia,  and 
feeble  circulation,  in  hemiplegia,  in  the  paralyses  of  peripheral 
origin,  in  functional  spasm,  especially  in  some  forms  of  writer's 
cramp  and  allied  neuroses,  in  cerebral  hyperaemia,  insomnia,  con- 
stipation, and  in  headache  and  some  neuralgias,  especially  those 
about  the  head,  neck,  and  arm.  It  is  contraindicated  in  heart  dis- 
ease, arteritis,  or  when  there  is  danger  of  dislodging  a  thrombus. 

Climate  ix  Nervous  Diseases. — The  factors  which  make  up  a 
special  kind  of  climate  are :  Purity  of  air ;  temperature ;  humidity ; 
sunlight;  rarefaction  of  the  air;  ozone;  wind;  electricity;  soil; 
trees;  social  conditions. 

Regarding  these  points,  some  facts  are  very  well  settled.  The 
air  in  the  country  is  purer  than  in  cities.  The  air  on  the  sea  and 
at  high  levels  is  purer  than  in  other  localities.  The  temperature 
above  the  sea  level  diminishes  about  1°  F.  for  every  300  to  350  feet, 
and  is  less  the  dryer  the  air.  Alterations  in  temperature  are  less 
near  the  sea  and  less  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  higher  the 
elevation  and  the  colder  the  air,  the  less  moisture  does  it  contain. 
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About  the  factors  of  ozone  and  electricity  in  the  air  little  definite  is 
known. 

Climates  are  classified  by  Weber  into  marine  low-level  inland, 
and  high-level  inland.  These  all  have  great  variations  in  quality, 
depending  upon  their  temperature,  moisture,  etc.  As  a  general 
rule,  warm  marine  climates  and  sea  voyages  are  best  for  neuras- 
thenic invalids  of  the  irritable  type.  On  the  other  hand,  in  atonic 
and  anaemic  conditions  high  inland  climates  are  better,  at  least  for 
a  time.     Such  climates  should  not  be  too  dry  or  windy. 

In  organic  degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  marine 
climates  and  low  levels  are  better. 

Germany,  the  Riviera,  the  Bermudas,  the  West  Indies,  southern 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  southern  California  are  favorite  places  for 
sending  neurasthenic  Americans.  Camp  life  in  the  Adirondacks  or 
other  forests  is  also  found  most  useful. 

Electricity  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

PhysicaL — Electricity  is  assumed  to  be  a  material  like  a  fluid, 
perhaps  a  condition  of  the  ether  itself.  It  is  not  a  force  any  more 
than  water  is  a  force,  but  it  produces  force  by  its  movements. 
Electrical  phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  strain  or  stress  put  upon 
the  electrical  fluid  (Lodge) .  Physicists  assume  that  the  electrical 
fluid  exists  in  two  conditions,  positive  and  negative,  and  we  speak 
of  positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity  accordingly.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  these  fluids  are  united  and  in  equilibrium ;  but 
by  certain  agencies,  such  as  friction,  heat,  chemism,  etc.,  they  can 
be  separated.  We  assume  that  the  condition  of  electrical  equi- 
librium is  that  of  zero,  and  that  the  earth's  electricity  is  at  zero. 
Positive  electricity  is  raised  above,  negative  electricity  pulled  be- 
low, this  zero  point.  Electrical  phenomena  result  from  attempts 
of  the  fluids  to  become  equalized  or  stable  again  at  the  zero  point, 
just  as  the  phenomena  of  heat  result  from  differences  of  tempera- 
ture and  those  of  gravity  from  difference  of  pressure.  The  distance 
to  which  the  electrical  fluids  are  separated  from  the  zero  point  is 
spoken  of  as  the  difference  in  "potential."  This  potential  corre- 
sponds to  the  term  "  degrees"  in  measuring  heat.  Now,  the  greater 
the  difference  in  potential,  the  greater  the  effort  of  the  fluids  to 
return  to  zero.  High  and  low  potentials  correspond  to  high  or  low 
intensity  of  heat.  Tension  is  the  result  of  the  widely  separated 
fluids  striving  to  return  to  the  zero  point.  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
difference  of  potential,  and  the  term  may  as  well  be  dropx^ed.  When 
the  two  fluids,  at  different  potentials,  attempt  to  become  equalized, 
they  pass  along  certain  paths  and  form  electrical  currents,     Elec- 
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tricity  will  pass  along  any  substance,  but  some  substances  conduct 
it  more  easily  than  others,  and  these  ai*e  known  as  conductors.  The 
relative  value  of  different  conductors  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

1.  The  metals;  2,  charcoal  ;  3,  plumbago;  4,  dilute  acids;  5, 
saline  solutions;  6,  pure  water;  7,  living  animals;  8,  flame.  Of 
the  metals,  silver  and  copper  are  the  best  conductors.  The  human 
body  would  have  about  the  same  conductibility  as  the  saline  solu- 
tions, if  it  were  not  for  the  skin,  which  is  a  very  poor  conductor, 
especially  when  it  is  dry.  Those  substances  along  which  electricity 
passes  with  great  difficulty  are  known  as  non-conductors  or 
insulators.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  these,  the  substances 
arranged  in  accordance  with  their  relative  value : 

1.  Caoutchouc.  2.  Silk.  3.  Glass.  4.  Wax.  5.  Sulphur. 
6.  Resins.     7.   Shellac.     8.  Dry  air. 

The  electrical  fluids  may  be  kept  by  insulators  at  different 
potentials,  the  insulators  preventing  them  from  becoming  equalized 
or  reduced  to  the  same  potential.  Electricity  in  this  condition  is 
called  static.     Its  study  is  called  electrostatics. 

The  electric  fluid  in  motion  is  called  dynamical  electricity,  and 
its  study  is  electrodynamics. 

Technical  Terms, — There  are  certain  technical  terms  which  it  is 
necessary  to  understand.  Electromotive  force  (symbol,  EMF)  is  the 
force  which  tends  to  set  electricity  in  motion.  An  electric  current 
results.  The  current  strength  (symbol,  C)  is  the  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  capacity  of  the  separated  fluids  to  overcome  resistance  in 
their  attempts  to  reach  equilibrium  or  equalization  again.  This 
current  strength,  or  simply  the  current,  naturally,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  electromotive  force,  which  is  constantly  dis- 
sociating the  electrical  fluids  and  generating  the  current.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  always  the  case,  the  electrical  fluid  meets  resistance  in 
seeking  equilibrium,  the  resistance  diminishes  its  current.  Hence 
we  have  the  formula  known  as  Ohm's  law : 

^                       ,,       Electromotive  force         ^      EMP 
Current  strength  = K,,i,t,„,^ :  or  C  =  ~^^~. 

All  bodies  offer  some  resistance  to  electrical  currents,  and  it  is 
important  to  have  some  standard  unit  of  resistance  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Such  standard  unit  has  been  adopted  and  is  called  an 
ohm.  It  is  the  resistance  offered  to  a  current  by  a  certain  piece  of 
wire  of  definite  size  and  length. 

A  volt  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force,  i,e,,  it  represents  the 
force  which  will  generate  a  certain  amount  of  electricity  in  a  second 
of  time.     A  Daniell  cell  is  of  not  quite  one  volt  strength. 

An  ampere  is  the  unit  of  working  power  or  current  strength.     It 
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is  the  current  strength  produced  by  one  volt  of  electromotive  force 
working  against  one  ohm  of  resistance.  A  milliampere  is  one- 
thousandth  of  an  ampere.     A  watt  is  the  unit  of  work. 

When  a  given  current  flows  along  from  a  large  into  a  small 
conductor,  the  quantity  in  this  latter  conductor  in  a  given  section 
is  greater  and  the  current  is  said  to  be  denser.  The  instrument  by 
which  the  strength  of  a  current  is  measured  is  known  as  the  am- 
peremeter: in  medical  practice,  only  fractions  of  the  ampere  are 
used,  and  the  instrument  is  called  the  milltatfijjere meter,  A  rheostat 
is  an  instrument  for  interposing  resistance  in  a  current. 

Electrical  Appliances. — The  batteries  used  in  neurological 
practice  are  of  three  kinds :  the  static,  the  f aradic,  and  the  galvanic. 

The  static  electrical  batteries  ai'e  mostly  modifications  of  the 
Holtz  influence  machine.  They  are  inclosed  in  glass  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  moisture.  The  instruments  made  in  this  country  for 
medical  purposes  will  usually  furnish  electricity  all  the  year  round. 
The  battery  accessories  consist  of  an  insulated  stool  and  brass-ball 
electrodes  with  glass  handles.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  stool, 
which  is  connected  by  a  rod  with  one  of  the  prime  conductors.  The 
battery  being  started,  the  patient  becomes  enveloped,  as  it  were, 
with  a  layer  of  electricity  which  is  at  a  very  high  potential  and  con- 
stantly flying  off,  being  retained  only  by  the  dry,  non-conducting 
air.  The  electrode  held  by  the  operator,  and  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  other  prime  conductor,  is  now  brought  near  the 
patient.  The  electrical  fluid  bounds  to  the  zero  point  with  such 
force  that  some  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  electrode  are  carried  off 
and  ignited,  causing  the  disruptive  spark.  The  patient  thus  is  dis- 
charged of  the  fluid;  but  it  continually  reaccumulates  upon  him, 
and  thus  one  can  keep  on  drawing  sparks  from  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  electric  spark  causes  a  muscular  contraction  and,  a  little 
later,  a  small  punctate  red  si)ot.  There  is  some  paiu  connected 
with  it,  but  as  the  electricity  penetrates  the  body  for  only  an  in- 
finitesimal period  of  time,  it  directly  affects  the  viscera  but  little 
and  is  not  dangerous.  Various  ingenious  electrodes  have  been 
devised  for  modifying  the  character  of  the  static  discharge,  but  they 
all  have  much  the  same  effect  as  the  spark. 

By  approximating  the  prime  conductors  so  that  they  almost 
touch,  and  then  connecting  the  outer  surface  of  the  two  Leyden  jars 
which  hang  from  the  prime  conductors  with  sponge  electrodes,  one 
gets  the  static  induced  current  described  by  Dr.  William  J.  Morton. 
The  special  peculiarity  of  this  current,  as  Wi^l  as  of  the  spark 
discharge,  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  electricity  at  a  very  high  poten- 
tial, and  that,  being  composed  of  oscillating  or  alternating  currents 
of  extremely   short  duration,    the  quantity  of  electricity  is  very 
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small.  The  result  is  that  when  a  muscle  degenerates,  it  loses  its 
irritability  to  the  static  current  very  early.  The  static  current  will 
thus  reveal  a  beginning  degeneration  of  nerve  sooner  than  the  other 
currents;  it  also  promotes  tissue  changes  more  than  other  forms. 
It  sometimes  stimulates  a  greatly  degenerated  muscle,  so  that  later 
the  other  forms  will  produce  a  contraction.  It  has  a  powerful  psy- 
chical effect,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  quackery. 

In  faradic  medical  batteries  the  electricity  is  produced  by  induc- 
tion. The  chief  elements  are  a  cell  and  two  coils  of  insulated 
copper  wire.  One  coil  is  placed  around  the  other,  the  outer  coil 
being  longer  and  of  finer  wire.  The  cell  generates  a  current  which 
in  turn  "  induces"  the  electricity  which  is  received  by  the  patient. 
The  original  current  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  being  constantly  broken 
and  closed  or  '^  made"  again.  At  both  break  and  make,  a  current 
is  induced  in  the  inner  coil  of  coiled  wire;  this  forms  what  is  called 
thQ  primary  induced  current  and  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  short 
currents.  This  current,  though  theoretically  alternating,  is  really 
a  current  of  one  direction.  For  the  "  make"  current  is  opposed  and 
nullified  by  the  original  or  battery  current.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  secondury  induced  current  which  is  excited  in  the  outer  coil  by 
the  currents  of  the  inner  coil.  Both  currents  are  really  composed 
of  a  rapid  series  of  single  currents  going  the  same  way,  and  they 
each  have  a  positive  and  a  negative  pole.  The  primary  current  is 
one  of  lower  tension,  and  is  rather  less  strong.  It  can  be  used  when 
the  resistance  of  the  parts  is  not  great  and  a  very  powerful  current 
is  not  needed.  Tlie  secondary  current  is  one  of  higher  tension,  it 
overcomes  resistance  better,  and  can  be  employed  in  connection  with 
the  wire  brush  and  in  anesthetic  conditions.  It  is  also  the  current 
used  in  measuring  the  strength  of  the  faradic  application,  as  will  be 
shown  later.  Tlie  current  of  the  secondary  coil  resembles  that  gf  the 
static  induced  current.  It  has,  however,  a  lower  potential,  vastly 
slower  alternations,  and  more  quantity.  It  can  contract  muscle, 
which  the  static  current  cannot  affect.  The  secondary  coil  should 
be  made  of  wire  of  a  standard  size,  length,  and  layers  of  coil.  A 
standard  coil  of  wire  800  metres  long,  .225  mm.  in  diameter,  wound 
on  a  spool  100  nun.  long,  is  quite  generally  adopted  now. 

Faradic  batteries  are  made  with  the  zinc-carbon  or  Grenet  cell, 
the  Leclanche,  the  silver-chloride  cell,  or  some  modification  of  these. 
For  general  use,  the  zinc-carbon  cell  is  the  most  trustworthy ;  but 
the  dry  silver-chloride  cell  is  the  most  convenient.  A  dry  cell 
made  with  muriate  of  ammonia  has  also  come  into  use.  Faradic 
and  galvanic  currents  are  now  often  obtained  from  the  electric-light 
wire  now  so  generally  supplied  to  houses. 

Onlrnnic  Bo ff cries. — There  are  two  kinds  of  these  in  practical 
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The  one  includee  the  cells  wliich  act  as  soon,  as  the  circuit  la 
nosed;  the  other  iiicludea  those  which  aot  only  when  the  elements 
composii^  the  battery  (f.j/.,  zinc,  carbon,  platinum,  copper,  etc.) 
are  dropped  in  the  exciting  fluid.     The  former  clasa  (^known  as  two- 
fluid  cells)  are  not  toiK-hed  except  to  renew  water  or  add  some 
ohemioal.     In  the  latter  (the  single-fluid  cells),  one  of  the  elements 
is  alwa,Ts  taken  from  the  fluid  when  the  current  is  not  in  use.     The 
first  clivjB  of  cells  has  a  much  weaker  chemical  action  and  evolves 
bIsbs  electricity  in  a  giveu  time.     It  includes  the  Daniell  cell,  the 
avity    cell,    the   Leclanche   cell,    and    the    silver-chlorida    cell, 
mong  the  second  class  or  single-fluid  cells,  the  zinc-carbon  cell, 
a  as  the  Grenet  or  Stohtet's  cell,  already  referred  to,  is  most 
The  best  portable  batteries  are  made  of  the  zinc-carbon  cell 


^^^m^ ^w 


»  the  dry  chloride  of  silver  cells.  Stationary  or  office  batteries  are 
rilh  the  Leclanch^  cell  or  some  modification  of  it ;  or  the 
'flry  silver-chloride  cell  may  be  used.  The  electric -light  current  can 
be  utilized  to  supply  coutiimoua  and  interrupted  currents  and  for 
purposes  of  the  cautery.     It  is  expensive. 

The  ordinary  accessories  to  the  faradic  and  galvanic  batteries 
ate  electrodes,  rheostat,  aud  mi  Hi  ampere  meter. 

The  electrodes  needed  for  ordinary  purjioses  are :  An  indifferent 
electrode  measuring  5  cm.  by  13  cm.  A  normal  electrode,  10  sq. 
cm.  A.  unit  electrode,  1  sq.  cm.  A  soft  wire  brush.  Three 
handles:  one  10  cm.  and  one  40  em.  long,  one  short  handle  with  an 
interrupter.  A  TOilliamperemeter.  A  rheostat,  (See  Fig.  35.) 
Meihuili  iif  Applirnt'ion. — ^Statio  electricity  is  applied  f or  fifteea 
t  twenty  miuutes  daily  or  tri-weekly.  For  general  tonic  or  seda- 
ire  effects,  sparks  are  drawn  from  all  jtarts  of  tlie  body  except  the 
In  paralysis  or  spasm  or  jiaiii,  sparks  are  applied  to  the 
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affected  area.  For  headaches  and  cerebral  paraesthesise,  the  elec- 
trical breeze  is  very  useiul,  but  it  must  be  strong. 

The  faradic  and  galvanic  currents  are  used  for  about  the  same 
time  and  intervals  as  the  static.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  gal- 
vanic current  should  be  given  daily  or  even  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  As  a  rule,  a  course  of  electrical  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued for  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  then  discontinued  foi  a  time. 

The  special  methods  used  in  applying  these  currents  are: 

1.  .General  galvanization  and  faradization  or  general  electriza- 
tion. 

2.  Local  electrization  by  galvanization  of  the  brain,  of  the  neck, 
of  the  spine,  of  the  8j)ecial  senses,  limbs,  and  viscera.  Or  by  fara- 
dization of  the  neck,  spine,  limbs,  and  viscera. 

3.  The  combined  faradic  and  galvanic  currents.  These  are 
given  by  means  of  the  De  Watteville  switch.  General  and  local 
electrization  can  be  given  in  this  way. 

4.  The  polar  method.  This  is  employed  chiefly  in  using  the 
galvanic  current.  The  indifferent  electrode  is  placed  on  the  sternum 
or  back,  and  the  other  electrode  applied  wherever  indicated. 

5.  Cataphoric  electrization  by  means  of  Peterson's  electrode. 

6.  Electrolytic  applications  are  used  in  enlarging  strictures  and 
affecting  inflammatory  deposits  and  neoplasms. 

In  general  electrization,  whether  galvanic  or  faradic,  the  indif- 
ferent electrode  is  placed  on  the  sternum,  feet,  or  back,  and  the 
other  pole  is  carried  over  the  limbs,  trunk,  neck,  and,  if  indicated, 
the  head.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  two  electrodes  are  applied 
together  upon  the  different  muscles  of  the  body.  In  local  electriza- 
tion, the  large  electrode  may  be  applied  on  an  indifferent  spot,  and 
the  other  applied  to  the  affected  limb  or  limbs,  or  the  two  electrodes 
may  be  used  together  on  the  same  segment  of  muscles.  There  are 
special  points  at  which  the  muscular  contraction  is  most  easily 
brought  out.  These  are  called  the  motor  points.  See  Figs.  36  to  41. 
In  the  ordinary  practice  of  applying  electricity  for  spinal-cord  dis- 
ease, with  galvanic  currents,  a  very  minute  amount  of  electricity 
reaches  the  cord.  With  large  electrodes,  however,  and  currents  of 
60  to  140  milliamperes  the  cord  is  reached  with  a  current  of  4  to 
1^  ma.  strength.  In  locomotor  ataxia  one  (positive)  electrode,  six 
by  twelve  inches,  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  a  sec- 
ond electrode  of  the  same  or  larger  size  placed  on  the  abdomen,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bai^k,  the  legs,  and  the  perineum.  The  current 
should  be  increased  very  gradually  and  should  be  kept  on  for  only 
a  minute  in  each  place.  The  method  must  be  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  size  and  sensitiveness  of  the  patient.     The  details 
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for  galTanizing  the  brain,  special  senses,  and  viscera  must  be  ob- 
tained from  special  text-books. 

'\Tbea  an  electrode  is  held  steadily  upon  a  part^  it  is  called 


Fro.  M  to  <1.— Cuts  Rhowiko  JIitob  Poiwts.  The  letl*™  rrfpr  to  polntj  «lectriui 
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Stabile;  wlieii  it  is  moved  over  it,  it  is  called  hihilir.  The  positive 
pole  is  called  the  anode  ('An),  the  iief,'ativ<^  the  cathode  (Ca).  The 
size  of  an  electrode  is  inilicated  in  square  centimetres. 
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A  formula  for  applying  electricity  may  be  written  thus : 

Anod.  galvanizatioui  10  ma.  6  x  15  cm.  daily^  5'  stabile. 

This  means  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  current  is  to 
be  applied  steadily  at  a  given  place  daily  for  five  minutes  with  an 
electrode  of  75  square  centimetres. 

The  terms  "ascending"  and  "descending  currents''  are  rai-ely 
used,  the  name  of  the  pole  being  employed  instead.  Thus^  anodal  gal- 
vanization of  the  brain  or  arm  means  that  the  positive  pole  is  applied 
at  these  localities.  With  the  faradic  and  static  currents^  neither 
the  pole  nor  the  direction  of  the  current  makes  much  difference. 

Mectro'Diatj^nosis. — When  a  motor  nerve  is  cut  off  from  its  centre 
in  the  spinal  cord^  or  when  this  centre  itself  is  diseased,  the  nerve 
and  later  the  muscle  undergo  a  degeneration.  As  a  result  of  this, 
their  reaction  to  electrical  currents  is  changed,  and  we  get  what  is 
termed  "  partial  degeneration  reactions"  and  "  complete  degeneration 
reactions,"  according  to  the  degree  of  disturbance.  These  reactions 
are  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  degeneration  in  the  terminal 
nerve  fibres  and  motor  end  plates  in  the  muscle.  When  the  muscle 
alone  is  diseased,  the  reaction  is  not  changed  until  very  late.  The 
change  in  irritability  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  nerve  fibre  wastes 
it  takes  an  electric  current  of  comparatively  long  duration  and  con- 
siderable strength  to  stimulate  it. 

The  first  effect  is  to  cause  it  to  lose  its  contractility  or  reaction 
to  weak  currents,  then  to  extremely  rapid,  short  currents  like  the 
static,  then  to  the  faradic,  and  last  to  the  galvanic.  Such  change  is 
known  as  the  (luantltatwe  alteration  in  electric  irritability. 

But  besides  this,  the  nerve  and  muscle  are  affected  in  a  different 
way  by.  the  different  poles  of  the  galvanic  battery.  In  normal  nerve 
and  muscle,  a  contraction  is  caused  more  readily  by  the  negative 
pole  than  by  the  positive.  But  muscles  with  degenerated  nerve 
supply  sometimes  respond  as  well  or  better  to  the  positive  pole. 
This  forms  what  is  called  the  (jvalitatlve  or  serial  change  in  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscle. 

Finally,  degenerated  muscles  respond  more  sluggishly  than 
normal  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents.  The  contraction,  in- 
stead of  being  sharp  and  jerky,  is  sluggish  and  almost  tetanic. 
This  is  called  the  modal  chaiuje  in  irritability,  and  it  is  far  the  most 
important  sign  of  muscular  degeneration. 

The  qualitative  change  is  gotten  only  by  placing  the  active  elec- 
trode over  the  muscle,  but  the  quantitative  and  viodal  changes  may 
be  gotten  by  placing  the  electrode  over  the  nerve  as  well  as  over  the 
muscle.  In  describing  these  changes,  the  following  abbreviations 
are  used : 
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DeB  =  degeneration  reaction. 
AnCC  =  anode  or  positive-pole  closure  contraction. 
CaCC  =  cathode  or  negative-pole  closure  contraction* 
AnOC  =  anode  opening  contraction. 
CaOG  =  cathode  opening  contraction. 
Te  =  tetanus. 

D  =  circuit  is  closed  and  current  flowing. 
AnDTe  =  tetanic  contraction  while  the  positive  pole  is  applied 
Bad  the  circuit  closed. 

The  sign  >  means  greater  than;   <,  less  than.     Thus  AnGG> 


Fio.  42. 

CaCO  means  anode  closure  contraction  is  greater   than  cathode 
closure  contraction. 

Degenerations  in  nerve  do  not  occur  except  in  lesions  of  the 
nerve  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  very  late  stages  of  primary  atrophy  of 
muscles.  Hence  when  one  flnds  degenerative  reactions,  he  can 
almost  absolutely  exclude  disease  of  the  brain,  functional  disease, 
and  primary  disease  of  the  muscle.  The  following  rules  may  be 
formulated  for  testing  for  degeneration  reactions : 

Use  the  faradic  current  first. 

The  Faradlc  Current. — Use  a  secondary  induction  coil  of  wire 
.225  mm.  in  diameter  and  800  metres  long.  The  distance  over  which 
the  coil  moves  is  divided  into  a  hundred  pai-ts.  The  strength  of 
current  is  indicated  by  percentage  or  millimetres.  In  many  scales 
it  takes  30  to  40  mm.  of  CD  or  coil  distance  to  cause  a  muscular 
contraction.     Eecord  the  minimum  necessary  for  muscular  contrac- 
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tioD,  using  the  same  electrodes  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  testing 
with  galyanisnu 

The  Galvanic  Current, — 1.  Place  the  indifferent  pole  over  the 
sternum,  and  a  10  sq.  cm.  electrode  over  the  mnsele.  2.  Pass  the 
current  for  one  minute.  3.  Then  iind  the  minimum  strength  needed 
for  a  cathode  closure  contiaction.  4.  Then  for  an  anode  closure 
contraction.  Bepeat  this  test  three  times.  5.  With  a  giTcn  cur- 
renty  note  whether  the  cathode  closure  contraction  is  stronger  than 
AnCC,  or  otherwise.  Test  this  three  times.  6.  Kote  the  character 
of  the  contraction^  if  sharp  or  sluggish*     7.  Test  nerve  in  same  way. 

The  qualitatiTC  changes  may  be  expressed  by  a  formula  like 

AnCC  =  or  >  CaCC,  t-e.,  the  positive-pole  closure  contraction  is 

equal  to  or  greater  than  the  n^ative-pole  closure  contraction.     Or, 

better,  the  minimum  strength  of  current  required  to  cause  a  con* 

traction  in  the  muscle  is  recorded  for  the  positive  pole  and  for  the 

negative.     Thus : 

AnCC  5  ma.  or  8  cells. 

CaCC  4  ma.  or  6  cells. 

The  following  table  (modified  from  Be  Watteville)  and  diagram 
(Fig.  42;  show  the  diseases  in  which  degeneration  reactions  may  be 
expected: 

Table  8howi:?o  the  Lesion,   its  Results,   the   Names  op  the  Dis- 
eases.  AXD  THE  ElECTBICAL  REACTIONS. 


LmIod  of— 

Hpsult. 

Disease. 

Electrical  Reaction  as  to 
Qualitative. 

lto2H, 

Paralysis,    c  o  n  - 

Hemiplegia  from  bemor- 

Nerve :  normal. 

Cortex  to  o^^rd. 

tractures. 

liiage. 
Embolism,    tumors,    lat- 

Muscle: normal. 

eral  sclerosis. 

3,  4,  and  5. 

Paralyiria,   6egen- 

Acute  and  chronic  ante- 

Nerve: DeR. 

Comua. 

erative  atrophy 
of    oerre  and 
muscle. 

rior  poliomyelitis. 

Muscle:  DeR. 

atosfti. 

8  to  5. 

Paralysis,    con-    Amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 

Nerve  :  normal    1  iv»t» 
Muscle :  partial  ]  ^"• 

tractures.                 rosis. 

Lat.  cola,   aod 

Dc>?cneratlve 

aot.com. 

atrophy  of  iiiil»- 
cle. 
Dejf  enerative 

Sto6. 

Progressive  muscular 

Nerve :  normal. 

Trophic  cord 

atrophy  of  uiu» 

atroph}'  (spinal  form;. 

Muscle :  or  partial  DeR. 

centres. 

cl#». 
Paralysis     from 

wasting  of  iiiiu»- 

cle. 
I^t<fr,    dei?*^era- 

tlon  of  nerve. 

bulbar  paralysis  (i). 

When  disease  is  advanced. 

^ytt*l^ft»a  •••••    ••*• 

Paralysis;  dffgen- 
erative  atrophy 

Neuritis;  from  wounds, 
toxemia,  or  pressure. 

Muscle:  DeR. 

Nerve:  DeR. 

o  f   nerre  a  u  d 

muscle. 

Mtncle    

Wasting,  paresis. 

Simple  atrophy;  primarj- 
or  idiopatiiic  myositis. 

Nerve  and  muscle  normal 

until  late  in  the  disease. 

Ju«'»?nile  form  of  prc^res 

si\'e  muscular  atrophy ; 

pseudo-m  usci  i  lar  hyper- 

trophy ;  other  types  of 

primary*  myopathies. 
Rheuniatic  atrophy  and 

Kerre  and  miia- 

Parefiis  and  atro- 

No DeR.  unless  severe. 

cle. 

phy. 

paresix. 
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It  should  be  said,  finally,  that  it  is  the  sluggish  contraction 
which  is  the  most  important  element  in  showing  degeneration :  also 
that  it  is  the  muscle  which  should  be  tested  most  carefully,  as  only 
over  it  does  one  get  the  qualitative  changes. 

Therapeutics.  — Electricity  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant  and  as  a 
general  mechanical  tonic  in*  states  of  muscular  and  nervous  weak- 
ness. It  is  used  in  paralysis,  spasm,  and  pain,  and  for  its  supposed 
specific  action  in  cei-tain  functional  and  organic  diseases. 

The  faradic  and  static  currents  have  a  counter-irritating,  stimu- 
lating, and  excito-reflex  effect.  The  galvanic  current  has  a  sedative 
and  antispasmodic  effect. 

Electrolytic,  cauterizing,  and  cataphoric  effects  are  also  pro- 
duced, but  are  rarely  needed  by  the  neurologist.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  effects  of  electricity  are  psychical,  but  they  are  not 
the  less  real  or  valuable. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

GENERAL  DISEASES  OF    THE    PERIPHERAL   NERVES. 

IsTKODccnox — As  ATOMIC AL.  — The  periphoal  nerroiis  system 
consists  of  twelve  pair  of  cranial  and  thirty -one  pair  of  spinal  Derres 
with  their  root  ganglia  and  terminal  sense  <»gans,  and  the  s]rmpa- 
thetic  nervous  sjstem.  The  sympathetic  system  is  composed  of 
the  intervertebral  and  the  cranial  ganglia,  and  the  peripheral  gan- 
glia. The  latter  arise  during  embrycxial  life  from  ganglionic  cells 
of  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  spinal  root  ganglia,  and  migrate 
to  their  adult  position  in  the  sympathetic  (Minot).  The  peripheral 
nervous  system,  therefore,  to  use  the  langu2^  of  modem  anatomy, 
is  composed  of  peripheral  motor  neurons,  peripheral  sensory  neu- 
rons, and  peripheral  ganglionic  neurons  ( Minot). 

The  Orifjin  of  -Yerr***. — The  recent  discoveries  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  nerve  cell  and  its  relation  to  the  nerve  fibre  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  our  conception  of  the  nervous  centres. 
We  now  know  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  really  only  the  pro- 
longations of  the  axis-evlinder  processes  of  the  nerve  cells,  with 
certain  anatomical  additions  which  nature  has  made  in  order  to 
isolate  and  support  them.  The  peripheral  nerve  fibres  are  only 
a  part  of  certain  neurons.  The  motor  nerve  fibres  come  from  the 
motor  nerve  cells,  and  form  the  peripheral  part  of  the  peripheral 
motor  neurons.  The  sensory  tibres  are  derived  from  the  sensory 
nerve  cells,  and  are  only  a  part  of  the  sensory  neurons.  All  periph- 
eral nerve  fibres  of  motor  nerves  have,  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain, 
certain  cells  of  origin,  which  are  known  as  the  nuclei  of  origin  of 
these  nerves.  These  motor  nuclei  lie  in  the  anterior  and  lateral 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
medulla  and  pons.  It  has  been  customary  to  refer  the  sensory 
nerve  fibres  also  to  nuch>i  of  orujln  in  these  same  parts.  This, 
however,  according  to  modern  views,  is  not  correct.  All  sensory 
nerve  fibres  take  their  origin  from  nerve  cells  in  the  posterior 
nerve  ganglia,  or  in  corresponding  cranial  ganglia,  such  as  the 
petrous  and  the  jugular,  lying  upon  the  roots  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  nerve  cells  in  these  ganglia  send  off  a  single  process  which 
divides  in  a  T-shaped  fashion,  the  peripheral  branch  going  out  to 
form  the  sensory  fibre,  the  central  branch  passing  into  the  cord  or 
brain,  to  end  in  a  terminal  arborization  which  surrounds  groups 
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of  sensory  nerve  cells.  These  sensory  nerve  cells  in  the  cord  are, 
therefore,  not  really  nuclei  of  origin,  but  are  terminal  nuclei. 
There  are  no  nuclei  of  origin  for  sensory  nerves  in  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  This  changed  point  of  view  ia  of  especial  importance 
in  our  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cranial  nerves  {Fig.  43). 

General  Pathology. 

HYPKK.KMIA  AND  An'*;mia. — Uuder  the  head  o£  JiyperEemia  and 
aniemia  there  occur  types  of  nerve  irritation,  leading  to  different 
forms  of  neuralgia,  pariesthesia,  and  motor  weakness  or  irritation. 
Hyjieratmia  and  anKtmia  are,  however,  secondary  conditions  and  are 
rely   recognized  clinically.      It  cannot   always    be   determined 


whether  an  irritated  nerve  is  congested  or  ausemic,  or  whether  the 
central  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  mainly  at  fault. 

Inflawmatiox  ok  Nkkveb— Neuritis.— There  are  two  forms 
of  netiritis:  1.  Interstitial  neuritis  and  perineuritis.  2.  Diffuse 
neuritis  with  parenchymatous  degeneration.  The  first  form  may  he 
acute  or  chronic. 

In  the  first  type  there  is  hypenemia,  with  sometimes  extrav- 
asation of  blood.  An  exudation  occurs  into  the  fibrous  framework 
of  the  nerve,  with  migration  of  leucocytes.  The  inflainination  may 
become  suppurative  or  gangrenous.  If  severe,  it  destroys  the  nerve 
fibres;  but  oftenest  the  axis  cylinders  are  not  destroyed,  and  re- 
covery takes  place.  Chronic  interstitial  neuritis  and  perineuritis 
are  accompanied  with  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissiie,  coraprea- 

1  and  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nerve  (Fig.  44).     It  may 
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ascend  or  descend,  and  it  is  called,  accordingly,  a»f«niiing,  desa 
iiig,  or  rnij/ralhiff  neuritis.  It  may  affect  only  certain  st^gmenta  (>£■ 
the  nerve,  when  it  is  called  siynienlal  neuritis  or  disseminated  iieu-r 
litis.  Tuberculous  and  sypliilitic  neuritis  are  of  the  chronic  iuter--! 
stitial  or  diffuse  type.  These  latter  forms  rarely  involve  peri pheralil 
nerves,  but  rather  the  intracranial  parts  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  • 
the  spinal  nerve  roots  in  meningeal  tuberculosis  or  syjihilis.  A 
syphilitic  peripheral  multiple  neiuilis  is,  however,  thought  to  occur 
sometimes.     Leprous  neniitie  is  a  very  typical  form  of  proliferating 
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chronic  perineuritis.  Cancerous  neiiiitia  sometimes  occurs,  and  it 
is  of  the  diffuse  type,  though  sometimes  an  actual  cancerous  process 
invades  the  nerve. 

The  second  type  is  called  degenerative  neuritis  and  this  process 
of  degeneration  is  the  dominant  one,  so  that  the  changes  can  be  best 
described  under  the  head  of  degeneration  of  nerves : 

Deoeneration  of  Nerves. — This  is  a  process  in  which  the 
nerve  fibres  gradually  die;  the  myelin  sheath  and  axis  cylinder 
disappear,  leaving  only  a  strand  of  connective  tissue. 

•e  fieynf ration. — There  are  three  forms  of  nerve  degenera- 
tion: 1.  Primary;  2.  Secondary;  3.  Keuri tic  or  toxic. 
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^^H         1.  The   primary  form   ia  rare,    slight  in  extent,   and  ot  little 
^^P  elinical  sigaiticaace.      In  it  there  ia  simply  a  gradual  wasting  and 
^^    disappearance  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  myelin  sheath.     It  occurs  in 
old  age,  wasting  disea,86a,  and  as  part  of  locomotor  ataxia  (Fig.  4o). 
2.   Secondary   degeneration   or  Wallerian    degeneration.      This 
form  occurs  when  the  nerve  is  cut  across,  or  compressed,  or  de- 
stroyed by  i  11  tj animation,  neoplasms,  or  injuries. 

The  eaaential  parto£  the  nerve  fibre,  the  axis  cylinder,  ia  simply 
a  prolongation  of  the  prwess  of  a  nerve  cell.  Its  next  essential  part 
is  the  myelin  sheath  This  is  of  epiblastii  origin  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  inclosed  in  a  thin  membrane  and  containing  a  fatty 
substance.  In  (h■"'Il"^'  ^  ji  ifsie?  of  peripheral  nerves  the 
I  medullary  sheath  i  i  tlitu  the  dxis  cylinder,  least  and 
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b  the  neurilemma.     The  myelin  becomes  turbid,  splits  np  intw 

Biagments  and  droplets,     The  axis  cylinder  also  breaks  up  into 

igments  or  swells  up  and  becomes  liquefied,     Estravasated  leu- 

jcytes  pick  up  the  products  of  disiutegratiou  and  form  fat-granule 

The  neurilemma  and  its  nuclei  usually  remain  intact.     The 

t  during  this  time  shrinks  in  volume  and  looks  grayish  and 

lucent,  or  grayish-red.     The  nerve  finally  become  only  a  iibrous 

Changes  can  be  seen  in  the  nerve  within  forty-eight  hours, 

Bad  by  this  time  its  irritability,  which  wa,s  first  slightly  increased, 

8  lost.     In  about  two  weeks  the  disintegration  of  the  myelin  sheath 

ind  axis  is  practically  complete  (Fiy.  4fi),     The  peripheral  end  ot  the 

f  fut  nerve  shows  a  loss  of  nearly  but  nut  quite  all  the  fibres  as  far  aa 

I  termination.     In  the  central  end,  the  degeneration  ascends  at 

rat  only  to  the  first  or  second  node  of  Ranvier.     Very  soon,  how- 

iver,  a  change  oi;curs  in   the    cell  from  which  the  fibre  springs. 

I  change  is  called  the  reaction  at  a  distartce,  or  degeneration  of 
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Xissl.  Thus  when  the  neuraxon  is  injured  the  whole  neuron  suf- 
fers, but  the  peripheral  end  far  the  most. 

When  a  section  is  made  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the 
cord,  the  fibres  all  degenerate  toward  the  cord,  and  even  within  it, 
but  the  peripheral  fibres  do  not  degenerate.  Hence  the  spinal  gan- 
glia are  the  trophic  centres  of  the  sensory  nerves  (see  Fig.  47). 

Degeneration  occurs  in  the  motor  nerves,  also,  when  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horus  are  destroyed.  Hence  these  cells  are  the  trophic 
centres  for  all  motor  nerves.  The  process  of  degeneration  takes 
place  at  about  the  same  time  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
nerve.  The  motor  end  plates  in  the  muscles  are  affected  a  little 
the  earliest.     About  the  cut  end,  little  bulbous   tumors   may  de- 


Fio.  46.— Showing  Diptkrent  Staoks  in  thb  Process  op  Nerve  Degeneration  on  Sbo 
OND,  Third,  Sixth.  >nd  XiNmrrH  Days  after  Section  (Ranvler). 

velop,  which  contain  numerous  nerve  fibrils  and  connective  tissue. 
The  general  law  is  that  nerves  degenerate  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  csiTTy  impulses,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  case,  as  has  been  just 
described.  If  the  injury  to  the  nerve  is  permanent,  a  slow  decay 
affects  the  whole  neuron.  Supposing  for  example  a  motor  nerve 
is  injured  or  inflamed  at  the  point  D,  Immediately  a  degenera- 
tion takes  place  along  the  parts  below  to  T,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
slight  degeneration  takes  place  in  the  cell  body  6!'(see  Fig.  48). 

Summari/ :  Perijjheral  nerve  fhres  degenerate  when  cut  off  from 
their  trophic  cells.  The  degeneration  begins  at  once  throughout 
the  length  of  the  nerve.  Loss  of  function  occurs  in  forty-eight 
hours.  The  degeneration  is  practically  complete  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  myelin  sheath  and  its  nuclei  are  affected  first, 
the  axis  cylinder  next.  The  degeneration  takes  place  most  quickly 
and  markedly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  nerve  impulse  runs, 
except  in  peripheral  afferent  nerves.     The  central  end  of  the  nerve 
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and  its  cells  of  origin  undergo  a  slower  and  milder  degeneration. 
The  final  stage  is  one  of  nerve  atrophy  or  of  nerve  degeneration. 

Within  the  central  neirvous  sf/stern  degeneration  also  occurs  mainly 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  nerve  impulse.  The  axis  cylinder  is  first 
affected.  There  is  sometimes  a  preliminary  swelling  or  hypertrophy 
of  this  axis  cylinder.     Degeneration  with  .calcification  of  the  nerve 

MR. 


Fio.  47.— Sbowino  Eftkcts  of  Section  of  Mixkd  Nbryks  and  Sensory  Root.    PMN.^  Sec- 
tion through  mixed  nerve;  MR.^  motor  root;  5. i?. ,  sensory  root;  S.Q.^  spinal  ganglion. 

fibres  sometimes  occurs.  In  associative  or  commissural  fibres  the 
degeneration  extends  only  part  of  the  length  of  the  nerve. 

3.  Neuritic  or  toxic  nerve  degeneration.  This  form  occurs  in 
connection  with  neuritis,  and  will  be  described  under  that  head. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  that  the  degeneration  attacks  the  nerve 
in  segments,  that  the  axis  cylinders  are  not  so  much  affected,  and 
the  myelin  breaks  up  into  small  fatty  droplets  instead  of  into  large 
masses.  The  same  general  laws  apply  to  it  as  to  Wallerian  degen- 
eration. 

Degenerative  processes  in  the  non-medullated  nervous  fibres  have 
been  observed  in  the  fine  fibres  of  the  cornea  and  in  the  submucous 
and  myenteric  plexuses  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Regeneration  of  nerves  is  a  process  that  usually  follows  degen- 
eration.    It  oc^curs  only  in  peripheral  nerves — very  little,  if  at  all, 
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in  the  nerves  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  mammals.  It  is  an 
unique  process,  in  that  the  nerve  is  the  only  specialized  tissue  that 
can  grow  again  after  being  destroyed.  Regeneration  occurs  when- 
ever the  trophic  centres  are  healthy,  when  the  mechanical  obstacles 
to  a  union  of  the  divided  fibre  are  not  too  great,  and  when  the 
peripheral  nerve  is  not  too  completely  atrophied.  It  occurs  most 
quickly,  therefore,  when  the  cut  ends  are  carefully  apposed  and 
when  the  separation  has  not  lasted  for  a  long  time,  t.e.,  for  years. 
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It  progresses  always  from  the  central  end  toward  the  periphery. 
The  fibres  of  the  central  stump  grow  out  into  the  degenerated  peri- 
pheral fibre.  Union  by  first  intention  or  second  intention  never 
occurs.  Human  nerves  cannot  be  made  to  unite  physiologically, 
but  only  anatomically. 

Regeneration  may  be  complete  in  a  few  months  in  short  nerves. 
In  the  sciatic  it  may  take  one  or  two  years.  When  regeneration 
takes  place,  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  central  stump  swell  and  divide 
into  a  number  of  new  cylinders  which  pierce  or  creep  around  the 
intervening  tissue,  enter  in  bundles  the  peripheral  nerve,  and  be- 
come inclosed  in  new  myelin  sheaths  and  neurilemma. 

General  Symptoms. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  symptoms  occurring  in  the 
distribution  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
muscles  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  since  the  motor  nerve 
carries  with  it  some  vasomotor  and  secretory  fibres,  there  may 


Fio.  49. 

also  be  congestion,  oedema,  sweating,  etc.  When  the  motor  neuron 
is  damaged  only  to  a  moderate  extent  or  is  irritated  by  any  agent, 
twitchings  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscle  may  occur. 
Spasmodic  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  peripheral  nerves  may 
also  be  due  to  disturbances  acting  upon  the  central  motor  cell.  The 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  either  in  the  sensory  neuron,  as  in  reflex 
spasmodic  troubles,  or  in  higher  motor  neurons.  Thus,  in  a  spas- 
modic disorder  affecting  the  motor  nerve  A^  the  irritation  may  be  in 
the  cell  body  Cj  but  is  more  often  reflex,  starting  in  the  sensory 
neuron  >S  or  in  a  higher  motor  neuron  whose  neuraxon  is  repre- 
sented at  P  (Fig.  49). 

A  symptom  that  is  also  very  common  in  disease  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  is  neuralgia,  or  the  milder  degree  of  nerve  irritation  called 
parsBSthesia.  We  have  besides  this  various  forms  of  anaesthesia, 
which  is  due  to  cutting  off  the  sensory  fibre  wholly.  Neuralgia  in 
its  simpler  and  commoner  pathological  forms  is  due  to  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  peripheral  sensory  neuron,  especially  its  ganglionic 
centre.     The  pai'ticular  nerve  affected  tells  the  location  of  the  irri* 
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tation.  But  the  peripheral  sensory  neuron  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  central  neurons  that  carry  the  painful  impressions  to  the.braiiu 
Hence  the  whole  sensory  path  may  become  disordered^  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  young  and  neurotic  patients.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  find  that  neuralgias  and  pains  are  more  diffuse  and  less 
sharply  localized  at  this  period  of  life.  Besides  this,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  central  sensory  neurons  in  the  brain  are  themselves 
the  seat  of  injury  or  irritation,  and  we  have  at  times,  therefore, 
central  neuralgias.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  central 
sensory  neurons  are  not  easily  irritated  to  the  point  of  exciting  pain 
referred  to  a  peripheral  nerve,  and  this  is  because  the  ascending 
sensory  tract  is  a  widely  diffused  one  and  not  massed  in  a  single 
compact  fasciculus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  nervous  diseases 
affecting  the  functions  of  the  peripheral  nerves  will  fall  into  three 
classes :  first,  those  affecting  a  large  part  of  the  spinal  nerves,  at  the 
same  time  causing  general  symptoms  of  paralysis,  pain,  etc. ;  next, 
diseases  involving  especially  certain  nerves  of  motion ;  and  finally, 
those  affecting  especially  nerves  of  sensation.  So  I  shall  describe 
general  neuroses  involving  the  functions  of  many  and  mixed  nerves, 
then  neuroses  in  the  limits  of  the  motor,  and  those  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  sensory  nerves. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS— POLYNEURITIS. 

Originally  multiple  neuritis  was  described  as  though  it  were  al- 
ways the  same  disease.  Later  investigations  show  that  this  is  not 
a  true  view  to  take  of  it  because  nerves  are  inflamed  in  very  differ- 
ent ways  and  degrees,  and  because  the  causes  of  the  inflammation 
affect  the  general  system  so  differently.  A  diagnosis  of  multiple 
neuritis  alone  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient.  The  chief  recognizable 
forms  of  multiple  neuritis  are:  1.  The  motor  form,  or  paralytic 
neuritis.  2.  The  sensory  or  ataxic  form  of  neuritis  (pseudotabes). 
3.  Endemic  neuritis  (beriberi).  4.  Acute  pernicious  neuritis  (Lan- 
dry's paralysis).* 

The  Motor  Type  of  Multiple  Neuritis  (AlcohoUo  Pa* 
ralysisj  Arsenical  Paralysis^  Dlj)htherltic  Paralysis), — This  is  the 
common  form  of  the  disease,  making  up  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  all 

*  Among  71  cases  of  multiplo  neuritis  of  wliicb  I  have  analyzed  the  Dotes 
tliere  were  of  the  common  motor  form,  62;  sensory  or  pseudotabetic,  4; 
endemic  (beriberi),  3;  acute  pernicious,  2. 

Over  half  of  tlie  motor  type  were  confessedly  alcoholic,  34.  Of  the  others, 
there  were :    Post-diphtheritic,  8 ;  measles,  1 ;  grippe,  2 ;  erysipelas,  1 ;  sepsis, 
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cases  seen  in  this  country.  While  sensory  and  other  symptoms  al- 
ways accompany  this  type,  it  is  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  mus- 
cles which  are  the  leading  and  chronic  conditions.  It  is  a  malady 
coming  on  acutely,  running  a  subacute  or  chronic  course,  rarely 
fatal,  and  characterized  by  weakness  or  paralysis  of  all  four  ex- 
tremities associated  with  atrophy,  pain,  tenderness,  and  various 
vasomotor,  secretory,  and  trophic  disturbances.  It  is  a  disease 
pre-eminently  due  to  poisons  and  infections,  alcohol  being  far  the 
commonest  factor. 

It  occurs  oftener  in  the  female,  owing  to  the  fact  that  alcohol 
poisons  the  nerves  of  women  more  than  of  men,  and  perhaps  because 
of  the  predisposing  influence  of  tea-drinking. 

Multiple  neuritis  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  adult  life.  Al- 
most all  cases  occur  between  adolescence  and  the  period  of  degenera- 
tive changes,  twenty  to  forty-five.  Young  children  are  very  rarely 
subject  to  it,  but  cases  have  been  reported  occurring  in  children  at 
the  age  of  seven,  nine,  ten,  and  fourteen,  and  G.  M.  Hammond  has 
reported  several  cases  occurring  in  infants.  A  few  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  persons  over  sixty;  but  they  are  only  a  little  less  suscep- 
tible than  children. 

The  sporadic  forms  of  polyneuritis  from  alcohol  and  various 
poisons  and  infections  occur  without  much  reference  to  a  seasonal 
influence.  Probably  more  cases  occur  in  spring  and  fall,  owing  to 
sudden  changes  in  temperature.  Epidemic  influences  like  that 
causing  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  increase  the  number  of  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis.  Practically,  in  this  country,  the  question  of 
drink  settles  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  polyneuritis.  It  is 
rare  in  the  temperate  rural  districts  and  smaller  to^v^ls,  and  much 
rarer  in  native  Americans  than  in  foreigners. 

Sexual  excesses,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  insufficient  diet,  ex- 
cessive tea-drinking,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  predispose  to  the 
disease.  The  same  neuropathic  tendency  leading  persons  to  excesses 
in  alcohol,  tea,  and  to  suicidal  indulgence  in  arsenic  is  of  some 
moment  ;n  leading  to  the  development  of  neuritis. 

The  list  of  the  special  and  exciting  causes  is  long  and  includes 
nearly  all  infectious  fevers,  many  chemical  and  autochthonous 
poisons.      The  common  infections  are  diphtheria,   puerperal  and 

1;  puerperium,  4;  diabetes,  2 ;  metallic  poison  (lead),  2;  ptomaine  poison- 
ing. 1. 

The  sex  of  44  was  male,  27  female,  but  in  the  alcoholic  cases  the  sex  was 
female  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 

The  age  ranged  from  under  10  (diphtheritic  cases)  to  67.  Most  cases  oc- 
curred between  31  and  40  (25  cases),  next  between  21  and  30  (18),  and  next 
between  41  and  50  (15) . 
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ler  aeptio  fevers,  and  endemic  iufepticiia  of  uiikuown  origin, 
'early  every  infectious  fever  and  malaiia  nmy  bo  ailtled  to  the  list. 
Of  chemieal  poisona  alcohol  heads  the  list,  causing  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  cases.  Kext  come  avseuic,  Ifud  and  phosphorus, 
and  copper.  Among  the  autofhthonoua  poisons,  rheuiaatismj  dia- 
betes, Riid  the  metabolic  products 
resulting  fi-oiii  starvation  and  ca- 
cbexialead  to  multiple  neuritis.* 
Among  the  foregoing  causes, 

kftrseiiic  and  diabctca  produce  more 

■  fiften  decided  sensory  symptoiiia, 
I'roi/riiui'ilu.  — The      disease 

Kafteu     be^ns    'with     prodromata 

■lasting   several    weeks.     The  pa- 

t,tieiit    suffers    from     numbness, 

■slight  pains,  and  weakness  affect- 
ring  especially  the  lower  extrem- 

Pities.  Sometimes  a  peculiar 
wndition   of    mental     confusion 

i  and  weakness  precedes  tlie  attack. 

\  Usually  the  symptoms  come  on 
rather  suddenly.  The  patient 
suffers  from  pains  and  tenderness 
in    the     legs    and    feet,  and    is 

I  obliged  to  go  t^  bed.     There  may 

Vbs  a  fever  for  a  day  or  two,  the 

Ftemperature  rising  to  102"  or 
even  104°  F.,  but  this  is  not  the 
rule.  The  pains  and  weakness 
increase.  The  musclfs  and 
nerves  are  very  tender.  The  tiu- 
gers,  bands,  and  arms  are  often 
similarly   hut  less  alfected.      At 

the  same  time  the  skin  becomes  reddened  or  slightly  u^deinatous. 
The  muscles  of  the  legs  grow  weak,  and  iu  a  day  or  two  tlie  palient 
ig  unable  to  stand.  In  a  week  or  two  there  may  be  a  complete  loss 
of  power  in  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  and  a  lesser  degree  of  paraly- 
sis iu  the  extensors  of  the  hand  (Fig.  50j.  Nearly  all  of  the  leg  and 
forearm  muscles  become  eventually  involved.  Atrophy  sets  in  at 
the  same  time  and  very  severe  pains  are  present.  The  motor  cranial 
nerves  are  in  rare  cases  affected,  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  or  of 
the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerve  has  been  seen.  When  the  disease 
is  fully  developed,  which  is  within  a  fortniglit,  there  is  paraplegia 
*  Triuiml  in  lo  be  aildcd  to  the  liat  of  drugs  wliicli  nisy  c 
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"with  foot  drop,  some  degree  of  wrist  drop,  muscular  atrophy,  and 
slight  oedema,  especially  of  the  feet.  The  skin  reflexes  are  often, 
the  knee  jerk  and  elbow  jerk  always  lost.  There  is  some  tactile  an- 
aesthesia, often  with  hyperalgesia.  Temperature  and  pain  sense  are 
also  lessened  and  slowed  in  transmission.  The  anaesthesia  occurs 
in  patches  or  diffusely.  Muscle  and  articular  sense  are  lost  in  the 
sensory  or  pseudo-tabetic  form,  and  are  usually  somewhat  involved 
-in  the  ordinary  paralytic  form.     Pain  and  sensitiveness  continue. 

The  nerves  lose  their  irritability  and  the  muscles  show  degenera- 
tion reaction,  partial  or  complete,  the  characteristic  being  a  great 
variability  of  reaction  over  different  groups  of  nerves  and  at  different 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  an  early  loss  of  faradic  and  lessening  of 
galvanic  irritability.  There  is  sometimes  retinal  hypersemia  and 
even  optic  neuritis.  Of  the  visceral  nerves,  the  vagus  seems  often- 
«8t  to  show  signs  of  involvement,  in  rapid  pulse  and  disturbances  of 
respiration.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  involved  aud  then  only  for  a 
few  days.  In  such  cases  there  is,  perhaps,  involvement  of  the  cord 
-or  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  splanchnics.  In  alcoholic  and  occa- 
sionally in  other  forms  of  neuritis,  mental  symptoms,  such  as  a  low, 
muttering  delirium,  are  very  often  present,  and  occasionally  a  well- 
marked  confusional  insanity  develops. 

The  disease  usually  reaches  its  height  in  a  week  or  two  and  then 
starts  on  a  chronic  course;  but  it  sotnetimes  happens  that  exacerba- 
tions occur,  or  that  a  paralysis  and  atrophy  progress  for  several 
weeks  before  regression  begins.  In  alcoholic  cases  there  is  often 
great  general  prostration;  the  patients  lie  for  several  Aveeks  in  a 
delirious  condition,  and  finally  develop  pneumonia  and  die. 

In  diphtheritic  neuritis  some  of  the  eye  and  throat  muscles  are 
involved,  while  the  extremities  are  usually  but  slightly  or  tempo- 
rarily affected  and  the  sensory  symptoms  are  few. 

Some  further  details  should  be  added. 

Motor  Si/7nj)toms, — The  characteristic  paralysis  of  multiple  neu- 
ritis is  a  quadruplegia,  all  four  extremities  being  involved.  The 
special  characteristic  is  the  foot  drop,  which  is  indicative  of 
alcoholic  neuritis,  just  as  wrist  drop  is  of  lead  palsy.  The  paraly- 
sis is  typically  a  peripheral  one.  It  affects  the  feet  and  legs,  hands 
and  forearms.  It  usually  involves  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  more 
than  the  calf  muscles,  but  sometimes  the  reverse  occurs.  The 
muscles  become  wasted  and  flabby.  They  soon  lose  in  bad  cases 
all  reaction  to  farad  ism,  and  they  require  a  strong  galvanic  current 
to  produce  a  contraction.  In  anterior  poliomyelitis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diminution  in  galvanic  irritability  comes  on  only  after 
weeks  or  months.     Hence  an  early  loss  of  galvanic  as  well  as  faradic 
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reaction  is  an  important  sign  of  neuritis.  As  the  nerve  and  muscle 
recuperate,  the  galvanic  irritability  increases.  After  a  time,  if  the 
paralysis  is  great,  contractures  occur.  The  feet  are  extended,  the 
legs  are  flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  are  almost  immovable,  and  the 
patient's  condition  is  most  pitiable. 

Sensory  Symptoms, — Numbness,  hyperaesthesia,  severe  pains 
(dull  and  sharp),  burning  sensations,  great  tenderness,  all  occur^ 
and  are  very  marked  symptoms.  They  are  felt  mostly  in  the  feet, 
legs,  and  hands.  Hyperaesthesia  is  usually  followed  by  anaesthesia 
to  touch  and  somewhat  to  pain  and  temperature.  The  transmission 
of  these  latter  two  sensations  is  delayed.  The  anaesthesia  some- 
times occcurs  in  patches,  at  other  times  diffusely  over  foot,  leg,  and 
hand.  Muscular  and  articular  anaesthesia  are  common,  and  in  the 
sensory  form  are  the  dominant  symptom,  causing  an  ataxia  of  gait 
and  station.  The  other  special  senses  are  not  affected  except  in 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  optic  neuritis. 

Vasomotor  and  Trophic  Symptoms, — There  is  often  oedema,  some- 
times redness  of  the  skin;  occasionally  the  epidermis  of  the  soles 
and  palms  peels  off.  Glossy  skin  and  profuse  perspiration  are  rare. 
Eruptions  and  ulcers  do  not  occur. 

Mental  Symptoms, — The  most  common  mental  disturbance  is 
that  so  often  seen  in  acute  alcoholism,  viz.,  a  muttering  delirium. 
This  is  associated  with  great  general  vital  depression.  If  a  true 
insanity  develops,  it  also  resembles,  as  a  rule,  alcoholic  insanity  or 
acute  confusional  insanity.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  a 
curious  degree  of  forgetfulness,  together  with  many  and  varying 
delusions  rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  These  often  relate  to  the 
pains  and  paraesthesia  from  which  the  subjects  suffer.  They  think 
that  there  are  gloves  on  their  hands  or  that  something  is  on  their 
feet.  They  often  think  that  they  have  been  out  walking  or  riding. 
They  are  talkative,  incoherent,  and  sleepless. 

Orrjanic  Centres, — The  bladder  is  occasionally  affected  for  a 
short  time,  the  other  centres  not  at  all.  This  freedom  from  involve- 
ment of  the  sphincters  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  disease 
in  distinguishing  it  from  myelitis. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dominant  symptoms 
are  paraesthesia,  pains  (burning,  lancinating,  and  dull),  muscular 
tenderness,  some  anaesthesia,  paralysis  affecting  especially  the  lower 
extremities  and  causing  foot  drop,  muscular  wasting,  with  degenera- 
tion reactions;  with  no  involvement  of  the  sphincters;  sometimes 
peculiar  mental  disturbances. 

The  sensory  or  pseudo-tabetic  type  of  multiple  neuritis  is 
caused  less  often  by  alcohol  and  more  often  relatively  by  diabetes 
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and  the  metallic  and  infectious  poisons.  Arsenic  given  medicinally 
in  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  or  more  may  cause  such  a  neuritis. 
Multiple  neuritis  from  lead  is  not  often  seen  in  painteis,  but  usually 
when  the  poison  is  taken  in  larger  doses,  as  in  snuff  takers.  The 
general  course  of  sensoiy  neuritis  is  much  like  that  of  the  paralytic 
form,  but  there  is  less  pai*alysis,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
more  of  the  burning,  tearing  pains,  a  greater  degree  of  anaesthesia, 
with  a  very  decided  muscular  anaesthesia  causing  symptoms  of  a 
subacute  locomotor  ataxia.  The  paresis,  muscular  wasting,  trophic 
changes,  such  as  shedding  of  the  epidermis  and  electrical  reactions, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  disease.  A  double  facial  paralysis  some- 
times complicates  this  type. 

Endemic  and  Epidemic  Types  (Jit^riberl  or  Kakke,  Igni- 
pediteSj  Acivdi/nicty  Malarial  MultijAe  Xeurltis), — Beriberi  or  en- 
demic multiple  neuritis  is  seen  in  this  countiy  rarely,  and  only  by 
accident.  Beriberi  is  the  Indian  name ;  kakke,  meaning  "  the  leg 
disease,"  is  its  Japanese  name.  Ignipedites  is  a  name  given  by 
Indian  physicians  to  probably  the  same  disease.  French  physicians 
gave  the  name  of  "  acrodynia"  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  and  the  Crimea  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
It  was  probably  multiple  neuritis.  There  are  various  types  of  this 
disease,  in  some  of  which  the  neuritic  symptoms  seem  subordinate 
to  those  of  other  organs.  The  forms  described  by  Scheube  and 
Taylor  are : 

The  acute  pernicious,  the  acute  or  subacute  benign,  the  atrophic 
or  dry,  and  the  dropsical  or  wet. 

The  symptoms  generally  resemble  those  of  multiple  neuritis,  as 
already  described,  plus  oedema,  extensive  serous  effusions,  and 
gastro-intestinal  disorders.  Tlie  paralysis  affects  especially  the 
lower  extremities,  but  in  beriberi  there  seems  to  be  an  especial  ten- 
dency also  to  involvement  of  vasomotor  and  visceral  nerves.* 

Acute  Pernicious  Multiple  Neuritis. — There  is  a  form  of 
multiple  neuritis  which  comes  on  suddenly,  progresses  rapidly,  and 

♦Malarial  Multiple  Neuritis. — Jamaica  seems  to  be  the  only  place 
in  which  the  malarial  poison  produces  an  endemic  neuritic  paralysis 
(Strachan),  and  the  causation  in  these  cases  is  not  yet  demonstrated.  Dr. 
Strachan's  description  of  the  symptoms  of  what  he  terms  malarial  peripheral 
neuritis  shows  it  to  be  quite  extensive,  often  involving  trunk  and  cranial 
nerves,  and  accompanied  by  much  pain  and  wasting.  Cramps  and  skin 
eruptions  are  often  noted,  complications  that  do  not  occur  in  the  ordinary 
types.  There  are  sporadic  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  occasionally  seen  in 
tliis  country,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  malarial  Plasmodium  can 
alone  cause  neuritis.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  acts  only  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  toxic  condition. 
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causes  death  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  These  oases  usually  show  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  ueui'itic  paralysis,  with  final  involvement  of 
the  eardiac  aud  respiratory  nerves,  causing  death.  The  agent  in 
lese  cases  is  apparently  of  the  nature  of  sepsis.  The  neuritis  is 
Interstitial  and  hemorrhagic.  Other  cases  of  aoute  pernicious  mul- 
tiple neuritis  take  the  form  of  acute  ascending  or  Landry's  paraly- 
sis. Here  there  are  few  sensory  symptoms,  no  electrical  changes  or 
atrophy.     The  disease  is  due  to  an  infectious  poison  which  over- 


■belms  the  system  before  in  lias  time  to  set  up  any  inflammation 
F  organic  change.     In  these  eases  the  anterior-horn  cells  of  the 
inal  cord  are  also  involved  and  the  disease  is  one  that  attacks  the 
oIb  peripheral  motor  neuron. 

FaHtotogij. — In  multiple  neuritis  the  disease  affects  the  periphery 
f  the  iiervea  most,  and  extends  up,  very  Kurely  reaching  the  roots. 
'  The  anterior  tibial  and  museulo-splntl  nerves  on  the  two  sides  are 
ofteiiest  and  most  diseased.  The  process  when  mild  in  grade  re- 
sembles a  secondary  degeneration  following  section  of  the  nerve. 
IfL  severer  cases  there  is  evidence  of  interstitial  inflammatian  as  weU 
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as  degeneratioo  (Fig.  61).  This  piDcesB,  howevei,  varies  in  degrea 
at  different  poiute  of  the  nerve's  course.  Hence  it  has  been  called 
segmental  or  disseminated  neuritis.  In  some  of  these  cases  and  in 
aU  acute  pernicious  cases  there  is  still  more  interstitial  inflamma- 
tory change;  small  hemorrhages  occur,  exudation  takes  place,  and 
collections  of  leucocytes  about  the  vessel  walls  and  among  the 
nerve  fibres  are  seen  (Pig  52)  The  muscles  supplied  by  the  dis- 
eased nerves  undergo  atrophy  This  is  usually  simple  and  non-in- 
fiammatory.  But  sometimes  there  is  an  interstitial  myositis  with 
exudation  compressing  the  fibres  (Senator) 

If  the  disease  progresses,  the  nerve  fibres  degenerate  and  their 


place  is  taken  by  connective  tissue,  and  the  same  process  occurs  in 
the  muscles. 

The  spinal  cord  when  examined  by  the  help  of  Nissl  and  Mavcbi 
stains  shows  some  involvement.  The  anterior-horn  cells  undergo 
the  same  degeneration  as  that  which  occurs  when  the  nerve  is  cut 
across,  and  slight  areas  of  degeneration  are  found  in  the  posterior 
and  lateral  columns.  The  changes  are  very  slight  compared  with 
those  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  are  secondary. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  multiple  neuritis  there  may 
be:  (1)  Simple  degeneration;  (2)  degeneration  with  some  evidences 
of  interstitial  neuritis  (degenerative  neuritis);  (3)  decided  intersti- 
tial neuritis  with  degeiieiatiou  of  nerve  fibres. 
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Diagnosis. — Multiple  neuritis  must  be  diagnosticated  from 
difiFuse  or  transverse  myelitis,  anterior  poliomyelitis,  locomotor 
ataxia,  spinal  meningitis,  and  hemorrhage  and  Landry's  paralysis. 
Practically,  diffuse  myelitis  is  the  disorder  from  which  it  has  often- 
est  to  be  distinguished.  From  this  it  is  recognized,  first,  by  investi- 
gating the  cause  and  onset.  Neuritis  begins  more  slowly  and  with 
sensory  prodromataj  it  affects  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  the  ex- 
tensors, and  if  it  ascends  it  skips  the  hips  and  trunk  and  attacks 
the  forearms.  There  is  more  muscular  atrophy  than  in  Inyelitis ; 
the  knee  jerks  are  absent.  It  progresses  more  slowly,  and  after 
four  or  eight  weeks  gradually  regresses.  Electrical  degeneration 
reactions  are  more  varied  and  decided.  There  are  tenderness  over 
the  muscles  and  nerves  and  peculiar  burning,  darting  pains.  The 
cutaneous  anaesthesia,  if  present,  is  not  so  extensive  and  complete, 
as  a  rule,  while  muscular  anaesthesia  is  more  decidedly  marked. 
There  is  very  rarely  involvement  of  the  sphincters  or  bedsores. 
There  may  be  belt-like  constrictions  felt  round  the  extremities,  but 
not  around  the  waist.  The  gradual  improvement  of  the  paralysis 
and  atrophy  and  eventual  recovery  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  neuritis. 
The  presence  of  neuritis  of  the  cranial  nerves  would  strengthen  the 
theory  of  a  general  neuritis. 

From  poliomyelitis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  pain  and 
other  sensory  symptoms,  the  early  fall  in  galvanic  irritability,  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  the  etiology. 

From  locomotor  ataxia,  neuritis  is  distinguished  by  its  more  rapid 
onset,  the  presence  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  muscles,  paresis, 
with  degeneration  reactions,  and  the  absence  of  involvement  of  the 
org^ic  centres  and  pupils. 

Spinal  hemorrhage  usually  leads  soon  to  a  secondary  diffuse 
myelitis  easily  distinguishable  from  neuritis  by  the  characters  above 
given.  Here  there  is  also  usually  pain  in  the  back.  ,  Spinal  menin- 
gitis is  associated  with  characteristic  pain,  tenderness,  and  stiffness 
along  the  back.  Acute  ascending  paralysis  in  its  typical  form  shows 
but  very  slight  sensory  disorders,  and  no  wasting  or  change  in  elec- 
trical irritability. 

The  complication  of  multiple  neuritis  and  myelitis  or  posterior 
sclerosis  is  possible,  but  is  very  rare.  In  the  former  case  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  myelitis  are  added  to  those  of  neuritis.  In  loco- 
motor ataxia  there  is  often  some  nerve  degeneration  and  occasionally 
neuritis.  The  nerve  degeneration  probably  causes  only  slow  atrophic 
changes  and  paresis;  the  neuritis  causes  pains,  anaesthesia,  skin 
eruptions,  and  local  trophic  disorders. 

Prognosis, — Alcoholic  multiple  neuritis  is  a  serious  disease,  be- 
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cause  of  its  associated  conditions.  Nearly  one-half  of  my  patients 
have  died,  mainly  because  they  continued  the  use  of  alcohol  after 
paralysis  appeared.  They  do  not  die  of  neuritis,  but  of  alcoholism 
or  of  phthisis.  Other  forms  of  neuritis  rarely  cause  death.  The 
great  majority  recover  almost  completely.  It  may  be  from  six 
months  to  two  years  before  all  symptoms  disappear.  The  average 
time  is  about  a  year. 

Treatment — The  patient  needs,  first  of  all,  rest  in  bed.  The 
limbs  are  often  extremely  tender  and  the  patient's  pains  excruciat- 
ing. To  relieve  these  the  legs  may  be  painted  with  menthol  and 
enveloped  in  cotton  batting.  In  other  cases  flannels  wrung  out  in 
hot  water  and  renewed  every  two  hours  give  relief.  Internally 
phenacetin,  antipyrin,  or  other  coal-tar  products  may  be  given  for 
the  pains.  Fluid  extract  of  ergot  in  doses  of  3  i.  to  3  ii.  repeated  in 
three  hours  sometimes  relieves  pain.  In  the  early  stages,  salicylate 
of  soda  in  doses  of  gr.  xx.  every  two  or  three  hours  is  recommended. 
If  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  depression  from  alcoholic  poisoning, 
strychnine,  gr.  -^  q»  3  h.,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  3  ss. 
q.  3  h.,  should  be  used. 

There  is  no  drug  which  really  cuts  short  the  process.  The  best 
measures  for  this  purpose  are  rest,  thorough  cleansing  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  abstinence  from  alcohol,  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

After  the  acute  stage  is  passed  the  labile  galvanic  current  occa- 
sionally interrupted  may  be  applied,  5  to  10  ma.  for  ten  minutes  three 
times  weekly.  Later,  by  the  sixth  week,  the  faradic  current,  mas- 
sage, and  careful  exercise  should  be  given.  At  this  time  or  earlier 
(third  week),  strychnine,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic  in  small  doses, 
and  tonics  may  be  given.  In  old  cases  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
paralysis  and  contracture  have  occurred,  forcible  extension  of  the 
limbs,  the  use  of  splints  and  rubber  muscles,  are  needed.  With 
patience  and  perseverance  the  worst  cases  can  eventually  be  brought 
to  a  complete  recovery. 

CoMPLicATixG  Forms  of  Neuritis  and  Neuritic  Degenera- 
tion.— Neuritis  and  neuritic  degeneration  complicate  many  dis- 
eases, but  they  especially  mark  and  modify  subacute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  locomotor  ataxia,  diabetes,  paralysis  agitans,  wasting 
diseases,  and  old  age. 

A  neuritic  degeneration  almost  always  affects  the  nerves  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  old  rheumatic  joint.  The  chief  result  of  this  is 
to  produce  wasting  and  some  paresis  of  the  muscles  moving  the  joint 
(Pitres  and  Yaillard).  The  process  is  a  reflex  atrophy  (see  Arthritic 
Muscular  Atrophy). 

In  locomotor  ataxia^  parenchymatous  nerve  degeneration  is  very 
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often  present.     It  does  not  produce  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  this 
!  disease.     It  does^  •  however^  cause  some  of  the  anaesthesia,  parses- 

•  thesia,  muscular  atrophy,  skin  dystrophies,  and  visceral  crises. 

//*  diabetes,  the  neuritis  takes  the  form  of  the  sensory  type  of 
multiple  neuritis,  and  causes  symptoms  like  those  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  The  patient  has  sciatic  pains,  burning  or  numb  feet,  loss 
of  tendon  reflex,  ataxia.  The  upper  extremities  are  rarely  affected. 
In  WiiHtbiff  Diseaaes  and  Old  Age, — In  various  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  phthisis,  cancerous  cachexia,  long-continued  fevers,  maras- 
mus, and  in  senility,  a  simple  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
nerves,  with  atrophy,  occurs  (Arthaud,  Koster,  Jappa) .  The  symp- 
toms caused  by  these  changes  are  very  slight.  They  contribute  to 
the  weakness  and  wasting.  In  old  age,  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves 
is  one  cause  of  the  lessened  sensibility  and  activity  of  the  skin  and 
its  underlying  muscles. 

TUMORS  OF  NERVE. 

These  consist  of : 

1.  Nerve  hyperplasia. 

2.  True  neuromata.  )  Single.  {  Sf  nant. 
8.  False  Deuromata.  \  ^i^itipi^.                       ^  BeDign. 

1.  Hyperplasia  or  hypertrophy  of  nerve  trunks  is  very  rare. 
Generally  the  increase  in  size  is,  in  fact,  due  to  increase  of  the  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue.  Sometimes  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fibres  and  thickening  of  the  myelin  sheath. 

2.  True  neuromata  are  also  very  rare,  and  occur  almost  exclu- 
sively on  spinal  nerves.  In  some  there  is  an  increase  in  medullary 
fibres;  in  others  only  an  increase  of  non-meduUated  fibres,  i.e., 
only  the  axis  cylinders  and  neurilemma  increase.  They  occur 
either  singly  or  multiply.  Multiple  neuromata  are  generally  of  a 
neuro-fibromatous  character. 

Neuro-fibroiuata  when  multiple  may  affect  the  subcutaneous 
nerves  and  form  growths  known  SLSjihnmia  molluscutn. 

Nerve  fibres  united  in  a  mass  by  hyperplastic  connective  tissue 
form  what  are  called  j^^^^^form  neinxh-Jibromata,  Multiple  neuro- 
mata may  be  true  neuromatous  growths. 

True  neuromata  are  usually  small,   ranging  from  1  cm.   (two 
fifths  of  an  inch)  to  6  cm.  in  diameter.     They  may  be  much  smaller 
or  larger.     Neuromata  are  usually  few  in  number,  or  at  least  there  is 
only  a  local  multiplicity  of  tumors.     Multiple  (true)  neuromata  ma>, 
however,  be  very  numerous.     Gowers  estimates  in  one  case  that  ud 
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many  as  one  thousand  were  present.     Even  larger  numbers  have 
been  observed. 

3.  False  I^euromata, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  various  nerve 
tumors  in  which  a  fibroma,  myxoma,  glioma,  sarcoma,  carcinoid  a, 
or  syphiloma  grows  upon  or  in  the  nerve.  Fibro-neuroma  is  tne 
most  common  form ;  glio-neuroma  has  been  observed  on  the  auditory 
nerve.  Syphiloma  occurs  only  on  the  intracranial  or  intraspinal 
nerves.  Carcinoma  of  nerves  may  be  primary,  but  is  generally 
secondary,  and  is  of  scirrhous  or  medullary  type,  rarely  the  colloid. 
Leprous  neuritis  sometimes  forms  neuro-fibromatous  swellings. 

Tubeixula  dolorosa  are  simply  small  false  neuromata  situated 
subcutaneously  on  the  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves.  They  vary 
much  in  histological  structure. 

Malignant  Xeuromata, — A  few  cases,  about  thirty  in  all,  have 
beeen  observed  of  multiple  malignant  neuromata.  Trauma  and 
hereditary  influence  are  the  etiological  factors.  The  great  nerve 
trunks  are  oftenest  affected,  the  median,  sciatic,  and  crm-al  ranking 
first.  The  tumors  start  from  the  perineurium;  they  are  at  first 
spindle  shaped,  and  may  grow  very  large.  Sarcomatous  cells  are 
oftenest  found  in  them ;  but  they  may  be  myxomatous,  fibromatous, 
or  mixed. 

Etiology, — Three  general  causes  exist  for  the  production  of  neu- 
romata, viz. :  1.  A  hereditary  or  a  neuropathic  predisposition;  this 
tends  to  cause  the  true,  the  multiple,  and  the  plexiform  neuromata. 
2.  Injuries,  surgical  operations;  these  cause  especially  the  fibro- 
neuromata  of  which  the  amputation  neuroma  is  an  example.  3. 
Diathetic,  (?.//.,  tuberculous,  influences  and  whatever  produces  the 
various  tumor  formations,  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  form  the  third  etio- 
logical factor.  Neuromata  of  the  plexiform  type  are  often  con- 
genital. Multiple  neuromata  may  develop  early  in  life.  Men  are 
far  more  subject  to  multiple  neuromata  than  women. 

Symptoms, — Neuromata  often  cause  no  symptoms.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  evidence  of  their  presence,  however,  is  pain  and  some 
tenderness.  The  pain  is  exacerbating,  and  may  be  stopped  some- 
times by  pressure  on  the  nerve  above  the  tumor.  Paraesthesia, 
anaesthesia,  paralysis,  and  redex  spasm  may  be  present.  Some 
forms  of  intractable  headache  are  possibly  due  to  multiple  neuro- 
mata. Multiple  and  plexiform  neuromata  cause  symptoms  less 
often  than  a  single  larger  neuroma.  A  neuroma  on  the  pneumo- 
gastric  or  other  splanchnic  nerve  may  cause  severe  symptoms. 
Multiple  (true)  neuromata  may  last  for  years  and  cause  no  serious 
inconvenience.  Malignant  neuromata  cause  always  such  symptoms 
as  would  naturally  follow  irritation  and  compression  of  a  nerve. 
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The  diagnosis  of  neuroma  can  be  certainly  made  only  when  the 
tumor  can  be  felt.  In  other  cases^  by  exclusion  a  fairly  certain 
conclusion  may  be  reached. 

True  neuromata  are  often  multiple;  the  false  rarely.  Idiocy, 
heredity,  neuropathic  constitution,  scrofula,  would  all  favor  the  view 
of  the  disease  being  a  true  neuroma. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  surgical.  Internal  medication  and 
external  applications  are  of  little  value.  Strong  galvanic  currents, 
mercury,  and  the  iodides  in  large  doses  may  be  tried  in  true  neu- 
romata and  fibro-neuromata.  Both  true  and  false  neuromata  may 
return  after  extirpation. 
7 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

MOTOR  DISORDEES  OF  SPECIAL  NERVES. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  pai'alyses  from  injury  or  disease 
of  the  different  motor  nerves  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  of 
cases.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Wilkin,  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  of  compilation : 

Cranial -nerve  paralyses  (including   19  occurring  in  locomotor 

ataxia) 92 

Spinal -nerve  paralyses 113 

Multiple  neuritis 68 

273 
Of  the  cranial  nerves : 

Ocular  (third,  fourth,  sixth) 28 

Fi  f  th 2 

Seventh    46 

Tenth  and  eleventh 4 

Of  the  spinal  nerves . 

Arm 97 

Thigh  and  leg 16 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  brachial  plexus  and  its  branches  are 
oftenest  affected,  next  the  seventh  cranial  nerve,  then  the  ocular 
nerves,  and  last  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexus.  This  of  course  repre- 
sents the  frequency  in  a  nurologist's  experience.  In  general  prac- 
tice and  especially  in  surgical  practice  there  would  be  fewer  cases 
of  cranial-nerve  disease  and  more  of  lumbar  and  sacral  palsies. 

The  Ocular  Muscles. 

Anatomy, — It  will  help  the  student  in  learning  the  diseases  of 
the  cranial  nerves  if  their  points  of  origin  and  general  relation  are 
shown,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  63). 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are : 

(a)  The  third  or  ocuTb-motorius,  supplying  the  internal,  superior, 
and  inferior  recti,  inferior  obliquus,  the  levator  palpebrae,  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  constrictor  of  the  iris. 

(h)  The  fourth  or  trochlearis,  suppyling  the  superior  oblique. 

(c)  The  sixth  or  abducens,  supplyinpf  the  external  rectus. 

{d)  The  sympathetic,  consisting  of  fibres  from  the  upper  cervical 
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up  of  a  series  of  nests  of  cells  and  each  pair  supplies  a  different  set 
of  muscles  of  the  eye,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  (Figs.  86  and  67). 

The  nucleus  of  the  Eixth  ties  farther  back  in  the  floor  of  the 
medulla,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  serial  deposit  of  gray  matter  and 
'  represents  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord 
(Fig.  66). 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  are  closely 
connected  with  each  other  and  other  >ierves  by  a  long  commissure, 
the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle. 

The  fibres  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  pass  to  their  nuclei  on 
Uie  same  side,  then  decussate  and  pass  up  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
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OniBta  to  the  frontal  part  of  the  central  convolutions  of  the  coitex. 
A  few  fibres  decussate  and  enter  the  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side. 
They  are  connected  with  the  internal  rectus  nucleus. 

The  fibres  of  the  fourth  nerve  almost  entirely  decussate,  running 
forward  a  long  distance  before  they  finally  reach  their  nuclei.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  foui-th  ia  the  only  cranial  nerve  except  the  optic 
which  largely  decussates  before  reaching  its  nucleus.  However, 
those  fibres  of  the  third  which  supply  the  internal  rectus  also  de- 
cussate, as  already  stated. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nuclei  is  believed  to  be  as  follows,  the 
upper  on  the  list  being  anterior; 


in.  N. 


f^ 


r  SpfaiDctcr  iridis,  Ciliarius. 

I  Levator  palp..  Rect,  inl, 

1  Rectus  superior,  Rect.  Inf. 

I  Obllquua  inferior. 
IV.  N.  \  Obllquua  superior. 
VL  H.  j  External  rectus. 
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In  Older  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  eye  palsies,  to  be  de- 
scribed, later,  tlie  relations  of  the  sixth  to  that  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  which  innervates  the  internal  rectus  must  be  understood.  In 
turning  the  eyes  to  one  side,  these  two  nuclei  and  their  nerves  act 
together,  causing  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye  and  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other  to  contract  at  the  same  time.  The  impulse  from 
the  brain  which  does  this  decussates  and  acts  first  upon  the  sixth, 
and  through  this  upon  the  extiernal- rectus  nucleus  of  the  same  side. 
The  impulBe  from  this  nucleus  then  goes  to  the  third-nerve  fibres  of 
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the  same  side  and  thence  to  the  internal  rectus.  This  can  be  better 
understood  by  tlie  diagram,  Fig.  57. 

Thus  lesions  in  the  brain  at  (a)  cause  paralysis  of  the  sixth 
nerve  of  the  opjKisite  side  and  internal  rectus  of  the  same  side. 
The  eyes  turn  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

Lesions  in  the  pons  at  (fi)  cause  paralysis  of  the  sixth  on  the 
same  side  and  intern al-rectus  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  The  eyes 
tui-n  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

The  eye  muscles  move  the  eyeball  in  the  following  way: 
The  superior  rectus  elevates  the  eyeball. 
The  inferior  oblique  rotates  out  and  up. 
The  inferior  rectus  depresses  the  eyeball. 
The  superior  oblique  rotates  out  and  down.  * 

The  superior  and  inferior  oblique,  acting  together,  rotate  inward. 
The  external  rectus  rotates  outward. 
The  internal  rectus  rotates  inward. 

The  rectus  internus,  rectus  superior,  obliquus  inferior,  rotate 
npward  and  inward. 
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The  rectus  inteinua,  rectus  iuferior,  obliquua  superior,  rotate 
downward  and  inward. 

The  rectus  eKternus,  rectus  superior,  obliquus  inferior,  rotate 
out  and  up. 

The  rectus  externua,  rectus  inferior,  obliquus  superior,  rotate 
out  and  down. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  made  by  the  simultaneous  ac- 
tion of  several  musciea.  Moat  of  them  act  as  their  names  indicate. 
But  the  oblique  muscles  help  to  depress  and  elevate,  and  then  help  to 
rotat«  in  or  out  according  as  the  internal  or  external  rectus  is  acting. 


The  cortical  centres  for  the  eye  muscles  are  not  positively  known. 
Lesions  in  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  sometimes  cause  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve.  Lesions  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  prefrontal 
lobes  also  sometimes  cause  eye  palsies,  especially  conjugate  devia- 
tion, and  the  dominant  are  in  the  prefrontal  lobe  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  and  middle  frontal  convolutions. 

As  the  optic  nerve  is  the  special  sepsory  nerve  of  the  eye,  so  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  part  of  the  seventh  nerves  are  the  motor 
nerves.  By  means  of  the  optic  nerva  and  its  receptive  and  refrac- 
tive apparatus,  the  form,  color,  movement,  and,  to  some  extent,  re- 
lations  and  distance  of  objects  are  determined.  The  motor  uei  vcs 
adjust  the  eye  to  near  and  distant  objects,  inform  us  as  to  size  and 
distance,  and  enable  us  to  follow  moving  objects  and  to  shift  the 
gaze  readily.     They  also  assist  in  protecting  the  eye  against  injury. 
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General  Symptoms. — It  is  impossible  always  to  disassociate 
diseases  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves  from  those  involving  their  nuclei. 
Hence  we  must  study  here  really  the  affections  of  the  whole  neu- 
rons.    These  are : 

1.  Paralyses  or  ophthalmoplegias, .  which  may  be  acute,  chronic, 
or  progressive.  2.  Pareses  or  amyosthenic  states,  called  ordinarily 
muscular  asthenopias.  3.  Spasms,  such  as  strabismus,  nystagmus, 
and  blepharospasm. 

There  are  many  special  terras  which  are  used  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  effects  of  various  paralyses  and  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles 
and  nerves,  and  some  of  these  I  will  define  here : 

Erwneoiis  projection  is  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  judge  exactly  of  the  relation  of  external  objects  to  the  body; 
for  this  relation  is  determined  by  the  movements  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  and,  these  being  weak,  wrong  sensations  are  conveyed  to 
the  brain.  Vertigo  may  result  from  this  disturbance  of  muscular 
sensation. 

jyiplopia  or  double  vision  is  a  condition  due  to  the  erroneous  sen- 
sation resulting  from  eye-muscle  palsy,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
images  of  the  object  fall  upon  non-corresponding  retinal  fields. 
Diplopia  is  simple  or  homonymous  when  the  false  image  is  seen  on 
the  same  side  as  the  affected  eye.  When  a  red  glass  is  placed  over 
this  eye  two  images  are  seen,  the  red  one  being  on  the  side  of  the 
eye  involved.  Diplopia  is  heteronymous  or  crossed  when  the  false 
image  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sound  eye. 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  is  a  condition  in  which  both  eyes 
turn  strongly  to  one  or  the  other  side.  It  may  be  paralytic  or  spas- 
modic. The  mechanism  is  a  complicated  one  and  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood. In  general,  destructive  lesions  of  the  brain  cause  a  para- 
lytic deviation  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  irritative  or 
compressing  lesions  the  opposite  effect.  Destructive  lesions  in  the 
pons  cause  a  deviation  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesions.  The 
j»alsy  then  involves  the  sixth  cranial  nerve  and  the  branch  to  the 
internal  rectus  from  the  third.  The  sixth-nerve  nucleus  is  the  domi- 
nant one,  and  impulses  from  the  brain  go  to  it  first  (see  Fig.  57). 

In  diseases  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  it  is  found  that  the 
paralyses  occur  in  various  ways,  which  may  be  best  grouped  as 
follows : 

Ophthalmoplegias . 

1.  Paralyses  of  the  third  nerve.  )  Acute. 

2.  Paralyses  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves,  f  Chronia 

3.  Progressive  paralysis  of  all  or  part  of  these  nerves. 
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I.  Fabaltsis  of  the  0(jui.o-MoTOKru3  OB  Thibd  Nebte — 
Etiology, — The  commoneBt  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  and  syphilis. 

Other  causes  are  basal  meningitis,  intracranial  tumors,  injuries, 
compression  from  orbital  tumors,  the  diphtheritic  poison,  and  ex- 
cessive exposure  to  light;  excessive  u»e  of  tobacco,  and  alcohol, 
morphine,  or  Other  poisons  may  be  a  cause.  Temporary  palsy  some- 
times occurs  in  migraine,  or  it  may  take  the  place  of  an  attack  of 
migraine.  A  palsy  of  some  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  is 
sometimes  caused  by  cerebral  lesions  involving  the  inferior  parietal 
lobule.  Partial  palsies  also  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  certain 
primary  muscular  atrophies.  The  commoQ 
causes,  however,  are,  as  stated,  rheumatic  in> 
fluences  and  syphilis. 

There  occurs,  in  rai-e  cases,  an  acute  in- 
flammatory degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
ocular-muscle  nerves  similar  to  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  This  condition  has  been  called 
"  polio-enceplialitis  superior"  oc  upper  bulbar 
palsy. 

Si/iii})tom3. — When  all  the  muscles  sup- 
no.  «.— ikrt-BL«  PnwiB.  pl'f d  by  the  third  nerve  are  paralyzed,  there  is 
dropping  of  the  lid  (ptosis,  Fig.  68);  the  eye 
can  be  moved  only  outward  and  downward  and  inward;  there  is 
therefore  divergent  strabismus  and  double  vision  (diplopia).  The 
pupil  is  somewhat  dilated  and  does  not  contract  to  light,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  constrictors  of  the  iris ;  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of 
accommodation,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  read  ]irint  close  to  him. 

The  patient  siifEcrs  much  annoyance  from  the  lid  drop  and  the 
double  vision,  and  there  are  sometimes  vertigo  and  photophobia. 
Only  one  nerve  is  involved  at  a  time  as  a  rule.  The  various  eye 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  are  rarely  all  attacked.  The  levator 
may  escape  almost  entirely  ;  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris  may  also  he 
but  slightly  involved;  but  these  latter  muscles  are  never  involved 
alone  in  ordinary  types  of  the  disease. 

The  affection  usually  runs  a  suba^-ute  course,  lasting  but  a  few 
weeks.  Functional  palsies  last  but  a  few  days;  syphilitic  palsies 
are  usually  temporary  (one  to  three  weeks),  but  may  relapse  or  be- 
come extremely  obstinate.  Periodical  palsies  occur  every  year  or 
six  months  or  even  oftener ;  they  last  a  few  days  or  weeks  and  are 
accompanied  at  first  by  some  paiu.  They  continue  to  recur  for 
years.     They  may  be  associated  with  attacks  of  migraine. 
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In  diphtheritic  eye  palsies  the  first  three  or  four  nuclei  of  the 
taking  up  the  origiii  of  the  third  nerve  are  ofteiiest  aSected, 
causing  paralysis  of  acconunodatiou,  paralysia  of  the  iris  aod  of  the 
internal  rectus,  the  three  nmscles  concerned  iu  accomniodating  the 
eye  to  near  objects. 

PaHiobi'jij. — III  the  rheumatic  palsies  there  Ja  a  low  grade  of 
■'|>eripheral  neuritis,  aud  tlie  same  k  true  of  uumt  diphtheritio  and 
■other  palsies  of  infectious  origin.     In  syphilitic  and  tabetic  palsies 
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lere  ia  usually  a  specilio  basilar  meningitis  invotvui};  the  ner^'e 
7he  nieningitia  may  be  sliglit  or  may  amount  to  gummatous 
'posit.  In  functional  and  some  periodical  palsies  there  is  a  vaso- 
lotor  disturbanre  causing  congestion  or  auseiiiia  or  perhaps  simply 
'inhibition  of  the  nuclear  centres.  Some  periodical  palsies  have 
been  found  to  lie  due  to  small  tumors  involving  the  nerve  root.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  primary  nmsi'ular  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  nerves, 
or  primary  degeneration  of  the  nuclear  centres,  or  a  cerebral  lesion. 
The  nuclear  inflammation  forming  "polio-encephalitis  superior"  ia 
a  disease  probably  infectious  aud  quite  similar  to  anterior  polio- 
myelitis. 
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Diagtiosls, — One  must  first  determine  how  extensively  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  are  involved. 

If  only  the  levator  palpebrse,  there  is  simply  falling  of  the  lid. 
If  the  eyeball  muscles  are  involved,  we  get  the  following  symptoms. 
They  are : 

Limitation  of  movement  of  the  globe. 

Strabismus  and  secondary  deviation. 

Erroneous  projection. 

Double  vision  or  diplopia,  which  is  either  simple  or  crossed. 

Paralysis  of  the  iris  or  iridoplegia  and  of  the  ciliary  muscle  or 
cycloplegia. 

Concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field. 

All  these  points  must  be  tested,  but  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
them  is  best  gained  by  consulting  ophthalmological  works. 

The  extent  of  involvement  of  eye  muscles  can  generally  be  suffi- 
ciently tested  by  making  the  patient  move  the  affected  eye  in  various 
directions,  and  by  testing  for  accommodation  and  for  the  pupillary 
reaction  to  light. 

Paralysis  of  the  iris,  or  iridoplegia,  and  of  the  ciliary 
muscle — cy  cloplegia. 

The  motor  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  iris  supply  the 
sphincter,  and  when  paralyzed  there  are  dilatation  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  a  condition  known  as  mi/dria»is.  Fibres  from  the  same 
nucleus  innervate  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  iris  and  this  muscle 
are  usually  paralyzed  together.  Paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
called  ct/clojdeffia.  In  this  latter  condition  there  is  loss  of  power 
of  accommodation.  Iridoplegia  and  cycloplegia  are  usually  due 
to  local  disease  of  the  eye  or  to  the  use  of  mydriatic  drugs. 
Occasionally  they  are  observed  after  diphtheria  or  in  multiple 
sclerosis.  It  may  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  disease  of  the 
lower  cervical  cord  involving  the  cilio-spinal  centre,  which  when 
destroyed  causes  a  myosis. 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  jtalpebrwy  causing  ptosis,  is  sometimes 
seen  alone,  but  usually  other  branches  of  the  third  nerve  are  in- 
volved. A  functional  palsy  of  the  lids  sometimes  occurs  in  ana3mic 
and  nervous  people  at  the  time  of  waking.  It  is  a  temporary  vtorti- 
ing  ov  wak hi ff  ptosis. 

Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  eye  causes  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  (myosis)  from  the  miopposed  action  of  the  third 
nerve.  There  is  also  a  slight  prominence  of  the  eye  and  slight 
ptosis  from  an  involvement  of  the  nerves  that  supply  Mllller's 
muscle.  The  pupil  does  not  dilate  when  the  skin  of  the  cheek  or 
neck  is  irritated.  This  is  a  condition  known  as  loss  of  skin  reflex. 
In  locomotor  ataxia  there  is  often  a  rigidity  of  the  constricting  fibres 
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of  the  iris,  while  the  ciliary  muscle  continues  to  act.  The  pupil  is 
then  small  and  does  not  respond  to  light,  while  it  does  respond  to 
accommodation.     This  is  known  as  the  Argyll- Robertson  pupil. 

II.  Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Nerve. — This  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion and  not  always  easily  detected.  The  causes  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  palsy  of  the  third  nerve. 

The  symptoms  are  slight  convergent  strabismus  when  the  eye  is 
moved  downward  and  diplopia  on  looking  down.  There  is  defect  in 
the  movements  of  the  eye  downward  and  outward. 

Paralysis  of  the  sixth  xerve  (abducens)  is  the  most  fre- 
quent of  eye  palsies,  and  occurs  especially  often  in  syphilis  and  in 
locomotor  ataxia.  It  caiises  convergent  strabismus  and  double 
vision. 

III.  Progressive  Ophthalmoplegia  (Progressive  Upper  Buh 
bar  Palsy).  — Besides  the  palsies  already  described,  there  occur  cer- 
tain forms  which  have  a  peculiar  origin  and  course.  They  begin 
slowly,  as  a  rule,  and  steadily  progress.  In  some  cases  only  do  they 
reach  a  certain  stage  and  then  remain  chronic.  The  term  "  progres- 
sive" applies  fairly  well  to  them.  They  often  affect  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  together.  In  accordance  with  the  muscles 
invaded,  these  palsies  are  called  eoctemal^  internal^  partial,  and  total. 
Thus  if  those  branches  of  the  third  nerve  supplying  the  iris  and 
ciliary  muscle  are  involved  alone,  it  is  ophthalmoplegia  interna;  if 
the  other  branches  are  involved,  it  is  called  ophthalmoplegia  externa. 

Definition. — Progressive  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  degenerative  dis- 
ease of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye.  It  is  in  most 
cases  the  same  disorder  as  of  bulbar  paralysis  and  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy. 

Etiology. — It  develops  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  but 
may  occur  later.  The  sexes  are  equally  affected.  Lead,  diphtheria, 
traumatism,  syphilis,  appear  sometimes  to  be  the  cause.  It  may 
complicate  locomotor  ataxia ;  more  often  it  forms  part  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy. 

The  symptoms  are  often  not  noticed  until  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced. The  vision  is  not  disordered,  and  there  is  only  a  gradual 
limitation  of  mobility  of  the  eyeball.  A  slight  drooping  of  the  lids, 
causing  a  sleepy  look,  or  a  slight  squint,  usually  divergent,  is 
noticed.  Then  upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  the  finger,  except  to  a  slight  extent.  This  peculiar  physi^ 
ognomy  is  known  as  the  "Hutchinson  face"  (see  Fig.  60).  The 
iris  reacts  to  accommodation  and  light  usually.  Double  vision  may 
be  present.  Usually  the  patient  accustoms  himself  to  monocular 
vision.  The  disease  lasts  a  long  time,  and  it  may  become  station- 
ary.    If  complicated  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  however. 
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the  course  ia  relatively  rapicl,  death  occurring  from  the  latter  dis- 
ease in  two  or  three  years. 

Pathological  Aniilomij. — In  all  progressive  cases  there  is  a  de- 
generatiye  atrojihy  of  the  nuclear  cells.  In  a  few  rare  cases  no 
lesion  has  been  found,  and  in  a  fen'  stationary  cases  the  anatomical 
change  is  that  of  neuritis. 

The  tfeittment  is  that  for  the  disease  which  it  complicates  or  the 
condition  whieh  causes  it.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  treatment  for 
locomotor  ataxia,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  syphilis,  or  lead 


nuTaHinaoN  FiCE." 


poisoning.  Iodide  of  potassium,  stiychnine,  arsenic,  nitrate  o£ 
silver,  and  phosphorus  may  be  given.  Electricity  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful value,  and  only  the  galvanic  current  would  be  indicated.  Gen- 
eral tonic  measures  and  rest  to  the  eyes  should  be  employed. 

MirsCULAH     ASTHE.XoriA    AND    MfSCULAK    ISSCFFICIEKCIES.*— . 

This  is  a  term  employed  to  indicate  a  lack  of  equilibrium  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  as  a  result  of  which  the  visual  axes  cannot  he 
kept  parallel  without  an  effort.  This  effort  is  often  unconscious, 
and  shows  itself  only  by  a  ready  tiring  of  the  eye  on  attempting  to 
read,  or  by  the  production  of  headachcH  and  cerebral  parsesthesiie. 
Examination  of  the  eye  by  means  of  prisms  reveals  the  special 
character  of  the  trouble. 

When  the  eye  inuwles  act  normally  the  condition  is  called  one 
•  Paninl  milillialmnpieg-iii  occurs  also  in  mj-aslbenic  paralysis. 
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of  ortko^oM^  When  sooje  of  the  mnse^es  are  weik  it  is  called 
h^t^rarpkoria^  Tliere  are  rarioas  forms  of  beteiophom,  via. :  eso* 
phoria,  a  tpnoiTig  of  the  visual  lines  inwai^i,  fxom  weakness  of  the 
extemi;  exopLoria.  a  tending  of  visiial  lines  ouiward;  hyperphoria, 
a  tending  of  the  risnal  line  of  one  eye  above  its  fellow. 

The  condition  is  tested  in  various  ways.  The  simplest  is  this: 
Refractive  errors  having  been  corrected,  a  series  of  prisms  is  placed 
over  the  eye,  at  first  with  the  VoLse  inward,  while  the  j^tieut  looks  at 
a  candle  twenty  feet  distant.  The  prisms  are  increasetl  in  strength 
until  the  patient  can  no  longer  coaltfsce  the  images.  The  degree  of 
prism  is  noted,  and  this  indicates  the  strength  of  abduction  or  of 
the  extemL  The  same  process  is  gone  through  with  for  the  in* 
temi,  the  base  of  the  prism  being  out.  The  extemi  should  over- 
come a  prism  of  about  8%  the  intend  one  of  2t^■  to  25^  or  more. 
There  are  great  individual  variations,  and  there  is  also  considerable 
variation  in  individuals. 

The  above  tests  measure  the  amount  of  abiluction  and  adduction. 

To  test  the  presence  of  heterophoria,  the  writer  uses  the  ^[addox 
double  prism  held  in  a  frame.  The  line  where  the  bases  of  tlie  two 
prisms  unite  is  brought  directly  over  one  eye,  and  is  held  there  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position  while  the  patient  looks  at  a  candle 
twenty  feet  away.  A  red  glass  is  at  the  same  time  held  over  the 
other  eye.  With  the  eye  covered  by  the  double  prism  the  patient 
sees  double,  one  flame  being  above  the  other;  with  the  other  eye  he 
sees  a  red  flame  lying  just  between  the  two  white  ones.  If  the  red 
flame  is  directly  in  a  vertical  line,  there  is  orthophoria;  but  if  it  lies 
to  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  exophoria  or  esophoria  aooording 
as  the  red  flame  was  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  eye  covered  with 
red  glass  or  on  the  same  side.  If  heterophoria  is  found,  prisms  are 
placed  over  the  eye  until  the  three  lights  are  in  a  vertical  line.  The 
number  of  the  prism  required  to  correct  the  heterophoria  indicates 
its  extent  in  degrees.  By  changing  the  double  prism  so  that  its 
common  base  line  is  vertical,  the  test  for  hyperphoria  can  benuidc* 

Muscular  asthenopia  is  said  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  vision, 
vertigo,  migraine,  cerebral  parjesthesia,  and  pains  in  the  head,  more 
particularly  in  the  occipital  and  cervical  region.  It  is  believed  to 
be  a  possible  factor  in  producing  choreic  twitchings  in  the  face.  In 
neurasthenic  persons  it  may  cause  a  wider  range  of  nervous  symp- 
toms. It  is  said  to  be  an  essential  fact<ir  in  causing  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria.  The  author  cannot  accept  this  latter  view, 
and  believes  that  the  importance  Df  muscular  asthenopia  in  causinj* 

•  More  elaborate  and  exact  methods  have  been  devised  by  Dr.  Stevens  and 
are  employed  hy  ophthalmologists. 
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general  nervous  symptoms  is  not  great.  Much  of  it,  if  not  all,  may 
be  relieved  by  correcting  refractive  errors  and  by  helping  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  it,  after  all  myopia,  or  hypermetropia,  or 
astigmatism,  if  present,  is  relieved,  consists  in  building  up  the  gen- 
eral health,  the  systematic  use  of  prisms  for  training  the  muscles, 
the  weai-ing  of  proper  glasses.  Some  advise  graduated  or  complete 
tenotomies  according  to  the  method  of  Stevens. 

Spasmodic  Diseases  of  the  Oculab  Muscles. 

These  are:  (1)  Conjugate  deviation  from  spasm;  (2)  irregular 
and  associated  spasms  from  convulsive  and  irritative  brain  disorder; 
(3)  nystagmus. 

Spasmodic  conjugate  deviation  occurs  from  an  irritating  lesion  of 
the  ocular  nuclei  or  of  the  brain  in  its  cortical  motor  areas  and  tracts. 
Irregular  spasmodic  movements  occur  in  meningitis,  hydrocephalus, 
and  in  lesions  involving  the  semicircular  canals.  Peculiar  asso- 
ciated spasms  occur  in  hysterical  attacks.  Various  spasmodic  move- 
ments and  contractions  of  individual  eye  muscles  occur  from  ocular 
disease,  errors  of  refraction,  muscular  weakness,  and  paralysis  of 
certain  eye  muscles. 

Rhythmical  spasm,  or  nystagmus  occurs  as  the  result  of  hereditary 
visual  weaknesses  and  refractive  errors  of  various  kinds,  in  albinoes, 
and  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  It  is  found  usually  in  neurotic  cases 
associated  with  ocular  defects,  in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  sometimes 
in  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  insanity.  It  occurs 
in  certain  degenerative  nervous  disorders  such  as  disseminated  sclero- 
sis, hereditary  ataxia,  tumors,  especially  of  the  cerebellum,  and  other 
focal  lesions,  and  in  meningitis.  It  occurs  in  miners,  and  is  called 
miners'  nystagmus.  It  may  be  a  reflex  symptom  from  a  remote 
irritation. 

In  nystagmus  the  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  is  usually  lateral. 
It  may  be  brought  out  when  slight  in  degree  by  causing  the  patient 
to  look  steadily  to  one  side.  Vertical  and  a  kind  of  rotating  nys- 
tagmus sometimes  occur,  and  are  due  to  much  the  same  causes  as 
those  of  lateral  nystagmus. 

Spasm  of  the  levator  j^ofpebra*  is  sometimes  seen  and  is  usually 
tonic. 

The  above  troubles  are  usually  symptomatic,  and  their  treat- 
ment depends  upon  correction  of  some  local  disease  or  cerebral 
neurosis. 
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The  Motor  Branch  uy  tmk  Fikth  Cranial  Nerve, 

The  anatomy  o£  this  nerve  ia  described  under  the  head  of  the 
■  neuralgias  of  the  ti'igemiDua. 

The  diseases  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminus  are  rare,  and 
I  generally  symptomatic  of  some  more  general  disorder. 

iHus  t^ucKJAw)  is  the  only  important  independent  affec- 
I  tion  uf  this  motor  nerve.  It  is  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
f  mastication. 

£tioloi/!/. — It  occurs  in  infants,  usually  through  infection  from 

■the  unibilieuB.     It  is  then  known  as  trismus  nascentium.     It  forms 

part  of  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  and  rabies.     It  may  be  symptomatio 

of  brain  disease,  and  forms  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  epileptic 

fit.     There  may  be  a  reflex  trismus  from  irritations  of  the  teeth 

And  jaw,  and  from  gastro- intestinal  trouble,     ^eurititi  and  hysteria 

two  causes  of  trismus  and  it  maybe  associated  with  a  trigeminal 

I  neuralgia. 

Symptotiit. — There  ia,   as  shown  above,  a  symptomatic,  an  in- 
actions, a  reflex,  a  neiiritic,  and  a  hysterical  trismus.     In  all,  the 
B^mptoms  are  very  manifest.     The  jaws  are  firmly  locked  and  the 
Bseters  and  temporals  stand  out.     If  the  disease  is  unilateral, 
Which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  lower  jaw  ia  pushed  over  towai'd  the 
nind  side. 
The  treatment  of  both  tonio  and  clonic  spasms  depends  upon  the 
Bfiause.     Symptomatica] ly,  morphine  is  to  be  given,  and  later  the 
intisjiasmodics,  such  as  the  bromides  aud  chloral.     In  rheumatic 
s  hot  applications  and  diaphoretics  are  indicated. 


Thk  Fa<iai,  Nkrve. 

Akatomt. — The  facial  nerve  has  ita  primary  origin  in  a  single 

Knicleus  deeply  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  (Fig.  61).     It 

P%elonga  to  the  same  series  of  nuclei  as  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  vagus, 

*  glosso-pharyngea),  and  of  the  spinal  accessory;  in  other  words,  it  is 

a  prolongation  of  the  lateral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord.     It  has  not  a 

nucleus  common  to  it  with  the  sixth,  as  is  usually  stated.     Those 

fibres  of  the  nerve  which  go  to  the  orbicularis,  however,  appear  to 

oome  from  a  nucleus  in  the  third-nerve  series  and  to  reach  the  knee 

of  the  facial  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  (Mendel).     The 

deep  fibres  of  the  facial  take  a  tortuous  course,  passing  inward, 

dorsally,  then  curving  down  and  out  around  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth 

.nerve  (Fig.  62).     The  cortical  origin  of  the  seventh  is  in  the  lower 

t  of  the  central  convolutions,   especially  the   precentral.     The 

s  down  through  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule  and  entei 
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the  crusta  at  the  iauer  side  of  the  pyramidal  or  motor  tract.     They 
I  decussate  and  reach  the  nucleus.     The  nerve  has  its  exit  at  the 

posterior  edge  of  the  pons,  external  to  the  sixth  nerve.  It  then  has 
to  take  a  long  course  through  a  bony  canal,  during  which  it  receives 
taste  tibres  from  the  second  or  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus  (or 
the  gloBSo-pharyngeal).  These  fibres  leave  the  nerve  at  the  chorda 
tympani,  and  join  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  supply 
taste  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  motion  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  facej 
to  the  stapedius,  stylo-hyoid,  buccinator,  and  platysma  myold.     It 
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also  contains  trophic  and  secretory  libres.     It  does  not  supply,  how- 
ever, the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  taste  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  come  in  most  cases  from  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  via  Meckel's  ganglion,  the  large  superior 
petrosal  nerve,  and  geniculate  ganglion.  In  other  cases  they 
come  from  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve  via  the  ganglion  petro- 
Bum,  Jacobson's  nerve,  tympanic  ])lexus,  and  geniculate  ganglion 
(Fig.  (33).  Some  think  that  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg, 
which  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glosso-phyaryngeal  nucleus  and 
connects  with  the  geniculate  ganglion,  carries  taste  fibres  to  the  facial, 

The  facial  nerve  being  motor,  its  diseases  are  spasmodic  and 
paralytic.  The  two  common  types  are  facial  tic  and  facial  palsy, 
but  Uiere  are  other  minor  forms. 

The  spasmodic  disorders  are  (1)  diffuse  facial  spasm  or  mimic  tie 
and  (2)  spasm  of  single  branches,  including  (a)  blepharospasm  and 
(6)  nictitating  spasm. 
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Facial  Spasm  (Mihio  Tig). — This  is  a  disease  characterized  by 
rlntermitteDt,   iDvoluntary  twitcbiQgs  of  tjie  facial  muscles.     It  is 
■Iways  chronic  and  generally  unilateral. 

Etiolo'jif. — It  is  a  disease  of  middle  and  later  life,  and  occurs 
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Boftener  iii  women;  there  is  usually  a  neuropathic  constitution;  it  is 

Vbot  hereditary.     The  exciting  causes  ai'e  anxiety,  shock,  injury,  and 

iiposures.     It  often  has  a  reflex  causf,  usually  from  iiTitatiou  of 

mebifutchof  the  trigeminus  or  tlie  cervico-brachial  nerves;  rarely 


from  eye  strain.  It  is  eometiines  associated  witli  tie  douloureux. 
Organic  diseases,  such  as  tumors  arid  softening,  affecting  the  nerve 
nucleus  in  the  pons  or  the  cei-ebral  centres,  cause  a  symptomatic  tic, 
bnt  not  the  true  disease.     Thus  we  may  have  n  post -hem  iplegio  tie 
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or  a  tic  due  to  cortical  lesion  and  associated  with  epilepsy.  True 
facial  tic  may  also  be  caused  by  irritation  or  disease  of  the  nerve 
or  its  nucleus. 

Stjmptoms. — The  disease  usually  begins  slowly  and  the  orbicu- 
laris muscle  and  zygomatici  are  earliest  affected.  It  rarely  goes 
above  the  eyebrows,  i.e.,  to  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  frontalis. 
The  lower  branch  of  the  facial  is  little  affected.  The  spasm  is  a 
clonic  one ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected  by  a  series  of  light- 
ning-like twitches,  with  intervals  of  rest.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
contraction  becomes  tonic  and  lasts  several  seconds  or  more.  There 
is  no  pain.  The  spasm  is  increased  by  emotions,  nervous  excite- 
ment, conversation,  exposure  to  light  and  cold,  and  is  at  its  worst 
when  the  patient  himself  is  most  depressed.  It  is  a  very  good  gauge 
of  the  general  nervous  stability  of  the  patient.  There  is  no  paraly- 
sis or  atrophy,  and  there  are  no  secretory  or  trophic  symptoms. 
The  taste  fibres  are  rarely  involved,  though  occasional  subjective 
sensations  of  taste  have  been  felt.  The  electrical  irritability  is 
either  unchanged  or  slightly  increased. 

Associated  movements  of  the  eyes,  of  the  jaw  muscles  and  cheek 
muscles  are  sometimes  seen.  Pressure  over  the  motor  points  of  the 
nerve  will  sometimes  arrest  the  movements  for  a  time.  The  disease 
is  a  unilateral  one.     It  lasts  for  years  and  even  for  the  lifetime. 

Pathology, — There  is  no  known  anatomical  change  in  idiopathic 
cases.  The  disease  is  allied  in  character  to  wryneck  and  other 
chronic  tics,  and  is  a  motor  correlative  to  the  severe  neuralgias  like 
tic  douloureux.  In  these  cases  it  is  probably  the  expression  of  some 
local  cortical  degeneration  of  light  grade.  The  disease  is  sometimes 
a  pure  reflex  neurosis  from  ocular  or  dental  irritations. 

Diagnosis, — Idiopathic  facial  spasm  is  chronic,  unilateral,  unac- 
companied by  pain  or  paralysis.  It  is  distinguished  from  facial 
spasms  of  organic  origin  by  the  fa<'t  that  the  latter  always  have 
some  other  symptoms.  Thus  facial  habit  chorea  is  bilateral ;  spasm 
from  cortical  disease  is  attended  by  disturbance  of  consciousness  and 
comes  on  in  paroxysms;  the  spasm  occurring  after  hemiplegia  is 
usually  tonic,  and  so  is  hysterical  facial  spasm. 

Prognosis, — The  disease  is  in  most  cases  incurable,  especially 
after  it  has  lasted  some  time.  If  a  reflex  cause  exist,  the  prognosis 
is  better.     Life  is,  however,  never  endangered  by  it. 

Treatment, — The  most  important  thing  is  attention  to  the  gcneriil 
health,  removal  of  all  depressing  influences,  rest,  and  freedom  from 
excitement.  Among  specific  remedies  arsenic,  the  bromides,  can- 
nabis indica,  gelsemium,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  strychnine,  codeine, 
and  morphine  are  recommended.     Morphine  is  useful,  but  must  be 
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tried  cai-efully  and  in  small  doses.  Goiiiuui  lessens  the  spasm,  but 
this  ilrug  has  to  be  given  in  large  doses  and  is  not  entirely  free  from 
danger.  Hyoacine  and  gelsemiuni  eometiines  do  good.  Careful 
examination  of  tlie  teeth,  eyes,  nose,  stomach,  and  uterus  for  reflex 
initatioQ  is  imperative. 

Galvanism,  if  oavefuUy  and  persistently  applied,  almost  always 
helps.  It  should  be  given  daily.  Various  methods  are  described. 
The  best  way  is  to  place  the  negative  pole  on  the  sternum  or  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  positive  pole  over  each  motor  point  of  the  nerve 
tor  one  to  two  minutes,  then  over  the  occiput  and  over  the  facial 
cortical  area  for  the  same  time,  Currentsof  from  two  to  five  milliam- 
perea  should  be  used.  Keiirectomy  of  the  supraorbital,  continuous 
pressure  on  the  motor  ijoints,  stretching  the  nerve  itself,  are  all 
measures  which  may  be  considered  valueless.  Freezing  the  akin 
over  the  nerve  with  chloride  of  methyl  has  been  recommended  by 
Hitchell,  Blistering  and  cauterization  are  needless  inflictions. 
The  auiEsthetization  of  the  conjunctiva  with  cocaine  is  oftea  help- 
ful, both  la  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

BLKPHABOst^sM  is  the  name  given  to  a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  It  is  generally  caused  by  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  its 
nature  and  treatment  are  matters  belonging  to  ophthalmotog}'.  It 
ia  a  rare  symptom  of  hysteria. 

NicTiTATiNo  or  wjNKiN'i  SPASM  IB  a  clouic  spasm  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, and  usually  forms  part  of  habit  chorea  or  is  a  symptom  of 
hysteria. 

ToNiO  FACIAL  SPASM  IS  Bometimes  seen  iu  major  hysteria. 

Facial  PALBtBa. 

The  paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  due  to  lesions  that  are 
central,  nuclear,  meningeal,  or  peripheral. 

Facial  palsy  of  centml  origin  is  almost  invariably  au  accompani- 
ment of  hemiplegia  and  is  due  to  hemorrhage,  softening,  inflamma- 
tion, or  tumor  of  the  brain.  The  lower  two  branches  of  the  facial 
are  chiefly  involved. 

Facial  palsy  of  nudcar  origin  is  very  rare  and  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  glosEo-labial  palsy,  of  diphtheritic  palsy,  or  of  gross  lesions 
of  the  pons. 

Facial  palsy  of  Meningeal  origin  is  due  to  tumors,  meningitis,  ot 
fraotore  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  accompanied  by  lesion  of 
other  cranial  nerves.  Syphilis  is  the  most  important  factor  here. 
All  these  forms  are  simply  part  of  other  diseases. 

pKRiPHERAi.  FACIAL  PALSY  (Bell's  palsy)  is  the  common  type 
if  facial  paralysis. 
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Etiology. — The  typical  cases  of  this  disease  are  due  to  exposure^ 
infection^  and  so-called  rheumatic  influences.  Males  are  oftener 
affected,  and  the  common  age  is  between  twenty  and  forty.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  and  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  not 
hereditary.  A  neuropathic  tendency  predisposes  to  it.  Syphilis 
rarely  causes  an  isolated  facial  palsy ;  in  fact,  it  is  apt  to  leave  this 
nerve  alone  (Hutchinson).  Facial  palsy  may  occur  in  multiple 
neuritis,  when  it  is  often  bilateral,  and  in  locomotor  ataxia.  Non- 
typical  and  accidental  cases  of  peripheral  facial  palsy  are  due  to  in- 
juries, fracture  of  the  petrous  bone,  or  ear  disease.  Forceps  pres- 
sure in  difficult  labor  causes  some  cases,  and  a  very  few  have  been 
congenital. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  rather  suddenly,  and  reaches 
its  height  within  a  few  hours,  or,  at  most,  two  or  three  days.  Pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  the  onset  there  may  be  some  pain  about 
the  ears  and  a  little  swelling  is  sometimes  seen. 

The  patient  feels  a  subjective  discomfort  on  the  paralyzed  side 
of  the  face.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  completely  shut  the  eye ;  if  he 
tries  to  chew  on  the  affected  side,  food  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
cheek.  He  cannot  pucker  the  lips,  and  his  sjicech  is  a  little  muffled. 
The  appearance  of  the  face  is  most  chai*aeteristic. 

On  the  affected  side  the  wrinkles  are  smoothed  out,  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  is  lower,  the  mouth  is  drawn  at  first  to  the  sound  side, 
and  owing  to  this  distortion  the  tongue  appears  not  to  be  protruded 
straight.  In  laughing  or  other  emotional  movements  of  the  face, 
the  trouble  is  most  clearly  brought  out.  But  the  most  characterized 
appearance  is  produced  by  telling  the  patient  to  shut  the  eyes  tightly 
and  draw  out  the  angles  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  show  the  teeth 
(Fig.  64).  The  eye*  on  the  palsied  side  is  not  closed,  and  the  eye- 
ball tunis  up,  showing  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  test  of  the  palsy 
is  better  than  any  examination  of  the  wrinkles  and  folds  of  the 
face,  for  in  children  and  in  the  young  and  plump  these  differences 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  face  are  not  very  marked,  especially  in  tJie 
slighter  cases.  The  nostril  on  the  affected  side  does  not  expand 
on  forced  inspiration ;  the  eye  is  apt  to  bo  watery  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva somewhat  injected. 

If  the  disease  extend  well  up  into  the  Fallopian  canal,  so  as  to 
involve  the  nerve  to  the  stapedius,  that  musc-le  is  paralyzed,  the 
tensor  tympani  acts  unopposed,  the  drum  is  tightened,  and  unusual 
sensitiveness  to  sounds  results.  This  is  rare,  however;  most  of  the 
ear  symptoms  in  facial  palsy  being  due  to  a  concomitant  disorder  of 
the  tympanum  or  the  acoustic  nerve. 

If  the  disease  involve  the  nerve  between  the  geniculate  ganglion 
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and  tlie  point  where  the  chordfi  tyiuijani  ia  given  off  (see  Fig.  63), 
some  loss  of  tat^te  follows,  and  this  is  a  frequent  syuiptom,  but  not 
one  of  long  duration.  If  the  disease  is  luxated  more  centrally  than 
the  geniculate  gaugHon  or  naore  peripherally  than  the  chorda  nerve, 
taste  is  not  involved.  UsualJy,  when  there  is  no  taste  involveraenti 
it  is  because  the  lesion  13  peripheral.     By  an  examinatioa  of  the 


Pio.  64.— Patui^st  vna  Lett  Fioiii.  Palhi 

taste  sense  and  of  the  lieariiig,  the  location  of  the  trouble  cau  bo 
accurately  made  out. 

After  a  few  weeks  some  wasting  of  the  face  may  be  noted,  but 
this  is  never  very  great. 

The  electrical  reactions  are  characteristic  and  important,  since 
tj'pical  or  partial  degeneration  reactions  can  usually  be  observed. 
For  a  few  days  there  is  an  increase  in  irritability  of  the  muscles  to 
both  faradio  and  galvanic  currents.  Tins  is  followed  by  a  gradual 
loss  or  diminution  in  faradic  irritability,  while  the  galvanic  irrita- 
bility remains  sometimes  increased  for  a  while  and  then  falls.  At 
the  same  time  a  reversal  of  poles  and  a  sltiggish  contraction,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  may  be  uoted.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks 
faiadio  irritability  ought  to  begin  to  return.     Great  variations 
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found  in  tbe  electrical  reactions  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the 
ca£e.  For  example,  in  rezy  severe  cases  the  electrical  irritability 
may  be  almost  or  entirely  absent  for  days  and  even  inreeks. 

If  the  disease  la>t5  for  two  months  or  more  and  the  palsy  is  not 
a  complete  one,  secondary  contractures  begin  to  appear.  The  mouth 
now  becomes  drawn  to  the  affected  side,  and  the  nasolabial  fold 
becomes  deej^r  than  that  on  the  sound  side.  In  smiling  or  speak- 
ing or  othf r  facial  movements  there  is  an  excess  of  movement  on  the 
paralyze^l  side,  the  teeth  and  upper  gums  in  particular  showing  ab- 
nornjLally.  Tliis  is  jjarticularly  the  case  in  old  palsies  occurring  in 
childhoofL 

FathjlfMjif, — The  disease  in  its  typical  form  is  due  to  a  diffuse 
neuritis.  This  attacks  the  jieriphery  of  the  nerve  in  the  face  and 
extends  rapidly  up  into  the  Fallopian  canal  as  far  as  the  geniculate 
ganglion.  The  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  most  the  peripheral 
filaments ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  central.  The  old  idea  that  it 
Was  always  a  j>erineuritis  of  the  nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal  is  in- 
iiijrr^'X  (Minkowski;. 

Farrial  j/araly.sis  is  not,  as  is  usually  taught,  a  rheumatic  disease. 
It  is  not  caus«,'d  by  rlieurnatic  i>oisoning,  nor  does  it  occur  in  persons 
who  have  a  particular  rheumatic  constitution,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  aiis^xriat^'d  with  a  distinctly  rheumatic  etiology. 
It  is  ratlicr  an  inf<;ctious  disease  and  should  be  classed  as  such  or  as 
a  ix>8t-inl<i<;tious  diwras*'.  3Iany  cases  will  be  found  to  occur  after 
influenza  or  some  infection  which  is  allied  to  it.  Indeed,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  more  like  a  ^-old  of  the  seventh  nerve  than  a  rheuma- 
tism. 'J'liis  vi'-w  is  Ixiriie  out  by  my  experience  in  the  treatment 
whiirh  bliows  that  anlirli^'Uinatic  drugs,  like  the  salicylates  and 
iodides,  do  not  appre^ialily  m^xiify  its  course. 

J>iiifjfutHiJi. — The  ritcty^uUlou  of  the  palsy  is  made  easy  by  caus- 
ing i\n*  p:iti<*nt  to  contort  the  ffuc.  In  children  it  requires  more 
care  U)  d<*tcrrt  the  side  affff-U-i], 

It  is  iuipoH^'int  to  i\i'U',ruiin(',  wlntlier  the  ^jalsy  is  cerebral,  nu- 
ch^ar,  bjtsilar,  or  ])<Tijilicral.  If  the  cause  is  cerebral,  the  upper 
branch  of  the  nerve  is  little  afTcr;t*'d  and  tlie/yr/^//>;i^  can  close  the  eye. 
The  ncrv<t  and  jnuwh^s  «hr>\v  no  d<*generative  reactions. 

Nu<d<*ar  jMilhy  is  V'ry  rare  and  is  accompanied  with  other  symp- 
toms, especially  thoMc  of  involvement  of  other  cranial  nerves.  A 
history  of  diphtheria,  lejul  palsy,  or  bulbar  paralysis  is  obtained. 

In  palsies  due  to  lehir>ns  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  such  as  gummy 
meningitis,  the  auditory  and  other  cranial  nerves  are  involved  and 
there  are  signs  of  brain  syphilis.  I'y  t^^sting  the  sense  of  taste  and 
hearingi  the  location  of  the  x><^i'ipbcral  trouble  can  be  made  out» 
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Thua  if  there  be  loss  of  taste  on  the  anterior  two-tMrds  of  tbe 
tongue,  tbe  leeioii  iiiust  be  between  the  genienlate  ganglion  and 
tbe  point  at  which  the  chorda  tympani  is  given  off,  ]f  the  taste  be* 
not  involved,  the  lesion  must  be  central  or  peripheral  of  the  pait  of 
the  nerve  which  incliides  the  chorda.  Practically  in  most  cases  it 
is  peripheral  to  it.  If  central  the  disease  is  nsually  of  Byphilitin  or 
tnbercnlons  origin;  the  palsy  i a  severe  and  the  loss  of  ability  tO' 
close  the  eye  very  great. 

FivijnoKh. — The  prognosis  of  peripheral  palsy  (Bell's)  la  g'xifl, 
although  an  absolutely  complete  recovery  often  does  not  take  place. 

In  syphilitic  cases  the  prognosis  is  not  bo  good,  though  patients 
may  recover.  In  central  palsies  the  prognosis  13  the  worst,  because 
the  lesion  usually  does  not  disappear.  However,  the  central  cases 
are  from  the  beginning  of  a  mild  type,  and  give  annoyance  mainly 
from  the  aecondary  contractures. 

Bell's  palsy  usually  lasts  three  to  five  months.  Occasionally 
there  are  mild  cases  that  get  well  within  a  month.  The  prognosis- 
as  to  duration  is  much  helped  by  a  close  study  of  the  electrical  reac- 
tions. In  proportion  sa  the  degeneration  reaction  is  complete  and 
persistent  the  outlook  is  bad. 

Treatmeni. — In  the  acute  jieripheral  cases  the  patient  should  be 
treated  promptly  and  thoroughly.  Ha  should  be  given  a  diuretic 
and  purgative  and  a  blister  should  be  placed  over  the  exit  of  the 
nerve.  This  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions. Salicylate  of  soda  in  full  doses  of  twenty  grains  should  be 
given  during  the  iirstweek.  After  the  paralysis  is  established, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  indicated  in  moderate  doses.  Electricity  is 
to  be  employed  with  care  at  first.  After  a  week,  it  may  be  given 
daily  for  five  minutes,  using  the  galvanic  currents  just  strong 
enough  to  contract  the  muscles.  After  three  or  four  weeks,  if  the 
fatadio  ciirrent  causes  contraction,  it  may  1)8  used,  otherwise  the 
galvanic  current  is  to  be  continued.  At  the  end  of  a  month  an  ap- 
plication every  other  day  is  sufficient.  At  the  eiul  of  three  weeks, 
if  the  paralysis  is  severe,  the  corner  of  the  mouth  should  be  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  bent  hook,  which  is  carried  back  and  fastened  be- 
hind the  ear.  The  patient  should  wear  this  most  of  the  daytime, 
but  not  at  night.  The  object  is  to  take  off  the  Etrain  caused  by  the 
pulling  of  the  muscles  on  the  sound  side. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months,  if  secondary  contractures  set 
in,  massage  may  be  tried,  and  the  patient  should  practise  facial  gym- 
nastics daily.  Acupuncture  combined  with  weak  faradic  current* 
and  local  injections  of  strychnine  may  be  tried  in  obstinate 
If  the  eye  cannot  be  closed  it  should  be  protected  by  a  shade. 
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The  GLOsso-PHAiivscEAL  Nervk. 

Ajtatomy. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  has  motor,  senaoiTj  ( 
"visceral  fibres.  The  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  motor  fibres  is  the 
■micleua  arabiguua  common  to  it  and  the  vagus  and  accessorj*.  The 
■  eenaory  librea  arise  from  two  small  giinglia  lying  on  the  root  of  the 
nerve,  the^ciro»s  andjfiyii/or.  The  cells  of  these  ganglia  are  uni- 
polar. The  neuraxon  bifurcates,  and  seuda  its  central  filament 
along  the  nerve  root  into  tlie  medulla,  to  the  gray  nucleus,  known 
usually  as  the  nnch'ua  of  origin  of  the  gjosso-pharj-ngeal  and  lying 
close  to  the  vagus  nucleus  (Fig.  65).  Fibres  eiso  go  to  a  tract  of 
gray  matter  lying  close  to  the  solitary  bundle  and  known  as  the 


BBoending  sensory  root  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves.  The 
nucleus  is  really,  however,  a  terminal  one,  and  is  the  origin  of  sec- 
ondary sensory  neurons  which  send  up  fibres  to  the  brain.  The 
peripheral  filament  of  the  root  ganglia  passes  along  the  nerve  and 
supplies  the  fibres  of  sensation. 

The  nerve  supplies  general  sensation  to  the  tympanum,  tonsils, 
and  pharj'ux  (in  connection  with  the  vagus)  and  upper  part  of  the 
larynx;  special  sensation  of  taste  to  the  posterior  third  of  the 
tongue,  and  motion  to  the  phaiyngenl  muscles  and  (rsophagus 
(Kreidl)  in  connection  with  the  vagus. 

The  terminal  filaments  of  the  eensoi-y  taste  fibres  supplying  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  end  in  tine  fibres  tliat  pass  into 
the  taste  buds.  There  are  no  special  peripheral  cells  of  taste,"  aa 
assflrted  by  Fusari  and  Panasci. 

ItB  cortical  representation  so  far  as  taste  is  concerned  is 
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hippocampal  gyrus.  The  nervo  gives  vary  sensitive  reflex  fibres  to 
the  pharynx  and  is  important  in  the  reflex  act  of  deglutition;  it 
also  carries  sensations  of  nausea  from  pharyngeal  irritation. 

Motor  Necko.ies  ok  the  Glohso-Pharyxqeal. 


.rely  affected  independently  by  Juotor  troubles. 

vn 


This  nei 
Spasm  of  the  pharyngeal 
vonstrictora  occurs  in  general 
disorders  like  rabies,  and  re- 
flexly  in  severe  neuralgia  of 
the  trigeminus.  This  condi- 
tion, known  as  dijuphaijia,  is 
seen  also  in  hysteria,  and  there 
is  probably  some  spasm  in 
connection  with  the  symptom 
known  as  globus  hystericus. 

Paralysis  of  the  throat 
tionstrictars  occurs  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  glosso-labio- 
laryngeal  paralysis  and  some 
times  in  diphtlieritic  paralyses. 

The  Pnkumogastric  Kervk 

AXI>    THE  AcCESSOnV   pART 

OF  THE  Spinal  AcctssoRV. 

AxATOMY.  —  The  piieu- 
mogastric  or  vagus  nerve  has 
two  nuclei  of  origin,  a  motor 
anil  a  sensory. 

1.  The  motor  nucleus  or 
nucleus  ambiguus,  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  lateral 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  lies 
deep  in  the  medulla  and  is  a 
nucleus  common  to  the  v.igns 
and  glos so- pharyngeal  ( Fig. 
65). 

2.  The  sensory  fibres  arise 
chiefly  from  two  ganglia  that 
lie  on  the  root  of  the  nerve, 
the  jugular  and  plexifonn. 
These  bodies  resemble  spinal 

ganglia.      The  cells  are  uni-      __^^_ 

polar  and  send  oif  a  ncuraxon  kehvk  tvoung). 

which  bifurcates.  The  periph- 
eral filwe  passes  along  the  nerve  and  sui)pties  it  with  its  sensory 
fibi'cs.    The  central  part  jiasscs  up  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  and  ends  in  the  so-called  sensory  nucleus  (Fig.  65). 
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Thia  nucleus,  however,  is  not  the  real  nucleus  of  origin,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  niuth  it  contains  cells  which  send  their  axis  cylinders 
or  neuraxons  brainward  and  forui  secondary  sensory  neuioua.  Fi- 
bres  also  go  to  the  ascending  sensory  root  common  to  this  nerve  and 
the  ninth.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cells  o£  the  terminal  sensory 
nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  are  elferent  visceral  cells,  like  those  of 
the  columns  of  Clark,  and  send  out  visceral  fibres.  Both  motor 
and  sensory  fibres  are  chiefly  visceral  in  distribution  and  function. 

The  si'iXAL  ACCEwsoKY  nerve  is  purely  motor  in  function  (Van 
Gehuchten) .  The  accessory  part  rises  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus 
ambiguuB  and  passes  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagus. 

The  spinal  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  arises  from  the  lateral 
horn  and  outer  part  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its 
fibres  of  origin  reach  from  the  first  to  the  third  or  fourth  cervical 
nerves  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cer\-ical  roots.  The  fibres  unite 
in  the  cranium  and  pass  out  through  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen 


in  the  same  sheath  as  the  vagus.  After  their  exit  from  the  skull, 
they  divide  into  an  internal  and  external  part.  It  is  the  external 
branch  which  contains  the  fibres  of  s])inal  origin.  The  internal  part 
contains  the  fibres  from  the  medulla  and  unites  with  the  vagus. 
The  nerve  receives  some  sensory  fibres  from  the  first  and  sometimes 
from  the  second  cervical  nervo.  The  terminal  branches  receive 
motor  fibres  from  several  cervical  nerves.  The  spinal  accessory 
contains  large  and  small  or  visceral  fibres.  The  spinal  part  contains 
only  the  large  fibres. 

The  spinal  accessory  supplies  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  almost 
exclusively,  but  only  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius;  the  rest  of 
this  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves.  The 
stei-no-c  lei  do- mastoid,  when  innervated,  draws  the  chin  up  and  over 
toward  the  opposite  side.  The  upper  fibres  of  the  trapezius  draw 
the  head  back  slightly  and  down  toward  the  same  side.  Physio- 
logically the  spinal  ]iart  of  the  accessory  nprve  is  one  of  the  motor 
cervical  nerves;  the  accessor}'  or  medullai'y  portion  is  part  of  the 
vagus,  and  has  visceral  and  sensory  as  well  as  motor  functions.* 

*  Decs  thinks  that  tbo  spinal  origin  of  tbe  eleventh  is  continuuua  above 
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The  vagus  and  accessory  part  of  the  eleventh  together  have  an 
extraordinary  wide  distribution  and  diversity  of  function. 

1.  First  they  contain  motor,  inhibitory,  and  vasomotor  fibres. 
These  fibres  go  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi;  to  the 
CBSophagus,  stomach,  small  intestines,  and  spleen. 

2.  Sensory  fibres,  which  go  to  the  occipital  and  transverse 
sinuses  and  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa,  to  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  in  part,  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  and  to 
the  oesophagus. 

3.  Excito-reflex  fibres,  which  go  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  stomach, 
and  to  other  organs  mentioned  as  supplied  by  the  vagus  with  sensa- 
tion. 

These  reflex  fibres  stimulate  or  inhibit  the  vasomotor  centre,  the 
respiratory  rhythm,  and  the  cardiac  rhythm.  They  also  excite  re- 
flexly  deglutition  and  respiratory  movements. 

The  secretory  fibres  go  to  the  respiratory  tract,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  pancreas  and  small  intestines. 

Cardio-inhibitory  fibres  go  to  the  heart,  while  reflex  accelerating 
fibres  and  inhibiting  fibres  go  to  the  lungs.  The  accessory  nucleus 
supplies  the  laryngeal  adductors  and  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres. 

Diseases  of   the  Pxeumogastric  Nerve  and  of  the  Bulbar 

Portion  of  the  Spinal  Accessory. 

These  nerves  are  essentially  visceral  in  character.  Their  dis- 
eases call  for  a  study  of  laryngeal,  pulmonary,  cardiac,  and  ab- 
dominal neuroses,  which  would  bring  us  into  the  domain  of  laryn- 
gology and  general  medicine.  Hence,  despite  their  great  importance, 
I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  try  and  present  them  here.  Some  of 
the  symptoms  are  described  in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia, 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  angina 
pectoris. 

Neurosfis  of  the  Spinal  Part  of  the  Accessorius. 

This  is  a  purely  motor  nerve,  and  its  disorders  are  therefore 
spasm  and  paralysis. 

Torticollis  (Wryneck,  Caput  Obstipum). — Torticollis  is  a 
disease  characterized  by  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  spinal  accessory  and  often  of  other  muscles  of  the 
neck.  There  are  several  forms  of  wryneck,  which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.     They  are:    1,  congenital  wryneck}  2, 

with  the  twelfth,  not  with  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  tenth.     He  denies  that 
the  medullary  nucleus  sends  fibres  to  the  larynx. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  eleventh  sends  motor  fibres  to  the  rectus  posti- 
cus (£.  Remak). 
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symptomatiG  wryneck;  3,  epurious  wnneck,  from  spinal  i 
4,  true  Epasmodic  wrj-netk. 

J.  Congenital  letyneck  U  due  to  some  iotra-uteriiie  atrophy  or 
obetetxical  injury  of  the  stenio-cleido-mastoid.  It  oocors  oftenest^ 
after  breech  or  foot  presentations.  The  right  side  is  usually 
affei-ted.  There  is  no  &pasm  at  all,  but  the  neck  is  fixed  to  one  aide 
by  the  shortness  of  the  muscle  and  also  rotated  to  the  oppoeite 
nde.  The  deformi^  becomes  more  noticeable  as  the  child  grows 
older,  because  the  parts  atrophy.  The  atrophy  affects  not  only  the 
shortened  muscles,  but  the  face  on  the  affected  side  (Fig.  68), 

2.   Sifrnptomafle  irryttffk  is  usually  due  to  a  rheumatic  myositis 
and  occurs  chiefly  in  children.      It  may  be  due  also  to  tnmtx^ 


adenitis,  abscesses,   and  local  Kvphilitic  disease.     In  these  cases 
there  are  always  pain  aud  tenileruess  associated  vith  the  deformi^. 

3.  Si'i-rioiig  vrijiu-i-h  is  an  apparent  or  real  spasm  of  the  neck 
muscles  due  to  caries  of  the  sjiinp. 

TrKuUnfiit. — CoDgeuital  wryneck,  if  taken  early,  can  be  cured 
by  tenotomy  of  the  sieriio- mastoid  and  subsequent  fixation  of  the 
neck  for  a  time.  When  osseous  changes  have  occurred  perfect  relief 
is  inipoRsilile.  Symptomatic  rheumatic  wrjneck  is  a  trivial  and 
temiKirarj'  affection,  which  needs  only  to  be  palliated  by  hot  appli- 
cations anil  saline  purges  until  ciire  takes  place. 

Sputioiis  wryneck  requii-e.s  suitable  orthoi>Eedic  measures,  such 
as  the  jtlaster  jacket  and  jmymast. 

4.  Sjiaxiii'i'/ic  IJ>y«*v^-,^This  is  a  purely  nervous  disease 
characterized  by  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by. the  spinal  acces- 
sory and  often  of  those  supplieil  by  tlie  upper  cervical  nerves  also. 

Jitioloi/y. — Womeu  are  much  ofteuer  affected  than  men.     It 
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occurs  in  early  adult  and  middle  life,  never  in  children  or  old  peo- 
ple.    A  neuropathic  constitution  and  heredity  often  exist 

The  excitinc  causes  are  oi^cupations  which  put  the  lateral  muscles 
of  tha  neelc  on  a  strain,  depressing  emotions,  physical  shocks  and 
blows,  rheumatic  influences,  and  perhaps  malaria.  Sometimes  no 
cause  can  fle  detected.  Reflex  irritations,  perhaps,  exist  in  Boms 
cases,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  And  them. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  slightly  painful  sensations 
in  the  neck,  which  are  soon  atcompanied  by  spasm.  The  spasm  is 
at  first  clonic  and  interniitt«ut.  The  stern o-mastoid  is  oftenest  in- 
volved of  single  muscles ;  but  the  rule  is  that  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
Irapeziua  are  also  affected.     The  xiatient's  head  is  inclined  toward 


pe  affected  side  by  the  trapezius,  the  chin  is  raised,  and  the  liead 
bated  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius, 
and  this  is  the  typical  position  in  the  disease  (Fig.  69).  If  both 
trapezii  are  affected  the  head  is  pulled  back,  but  this  is  a  rare  form. 
It  is  called  retro-coIlic  spasm.  The  complexiis  and  obliquus  superior 
are  the  only  other  neck  musclea  which  can  rotate  the  head  to  the 
opposite  side.  They  are  supplied  by  the  upjmF  cervical  n 
are  sometimes  involved  in  wryneck.  In  torticollia  the  muscles 
affected  with  spasm  liave  a  similar  physiological  function. 
ivhilo  the  Btern O-mastoid,  trapezius,  complexus,  and  superior  obi iqne 
ou  one  side  are  attacked  by  the  spasms,  muscles  on  the  other  side 
may  be  at  the  same  time  implicated.  The  opposite  muscle  com- 
monly affected  is  the  splenius,  which  inclines  the  head  laterally  and 
zotatea  it  to  the  same  side.     Probably  the  deep  muscles,  recti  capitis 
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posticiy  major  and  minor,  and  the  inferior  oblique,  which  di*aw  the 
head  back  and  rotate  to  the  same  side,  are  also  at  times  affected. 
The  list  of  muscles  that  may  be  involved  and  their  nerve  supply  are 
as  follows : 


Muscles  usually 
involved. 


Muscles     rarely 
involved. 


Turning  Head  to  Opposite 
Side. 


Turning  or  Inclining  Head  to 
Same  Side. 


Nerve 
Supply. 


Steruo-cleido-mastoid. . .  I 
Upper  fibres  of  trapezius 


Superior  obliquus 'Recti  capitis  postici.maj., 


Complexus 


mm.,      infer,      obliq., 
splenius. 


Eleventh. 
Eleventh. 


Cervical. 
Cervical. 


Extreme  rotation  without  much  retraction  of  the  head  would  in- 
dicate involvement  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  opposite  splenitis. 
Betraction  of  the  head  indicates  involvement  of  both  trapezii. 

The  disease  may  start  in  one  muscle  and  gradually  extend  to 
others,  even  involving  the  facial,  masticatory,  and  brachial  nerves. 
As  it  progresses  the  spasm  becomes  more  constant,  and  finally  it 
may  be  tonic,  never  yielding  except  to  artificial  means  or  during 
sleep.  The  pain  associated  with  the  disease  gradually  decreases. 
The  affected  muscles  hypertrophy,  the  muscles  thrown  into  disuse 
atrophy.  There  is  some  deformity,  in  time,  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  but  facial  asymmetry  does  not  occur  in  this  form  unless 
it  begins,  as  is  very  rarely  the  case,  before  maturity. 

The  disease  may  be  complicated  with  or  alternate  with  other 
neuroses.     I  have  known  epilepsy  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  a  neurosis  involving  the  bulbar  and 
cerebral  centres.  The  neuro-mechanism  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  neck  is  unstable  and  out  of  control.  Consequently  it 
sends  out  intermittent  and  irregular  discharges  of  nerve  force.  The 
seat  of  the  typical  disease  is  never  in  the  nerve  alone,  probably  the 
cortical  centre  controlling  tlie  mechanism  of  the  head  movements  is 
at  fault.  The  disease  is  a  degenerative  one,  and  indicates  the 
premature  decay  of  centres  never  perhaps  originally  perfect. 

The  dlagnosh  has  to  be  made  from  the  other  forms  of  wryneck 
mentioned.  The  age,  history,  and  fixed  character  of  the  spasm 
serve  to  distinguish  congenital  wryneck.  The  history,  the  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  the  temporary  duration  differentiate  the  rheumatic 
forms. 

The  increased  rigidity  on  passive  motion,  the  pain,  deformity, 
and  other  signs  of  cervical  caries  are  sufficient  to  diagnosticate  ver- 
tebral disease. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  not  fatal.     It  generally  reaches  a 
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certain  stage  and  then  remains  chronic.  In  rare  cases  it  is  cured; 
in  many  others  it  can  be  much  ameliorated.  Cases  occurring  in 
young  people,  in  the  hysterical,  and  in  those  without  a  decided 
nenrotic  history  are  the  most  favorable. 

Treatment. — The  drugs  which  are  efficient  are  opium,  atropine  or 
hyoscyamine,  conium,  gelsemium,  valerianate  of  zinc,  asafoetida, 
chloral,  bromides,  arsenic,  and  cocaine.  Of  these,  opium,  atropine, 
gelsemium,  and  zinc  are  generally  the  most  efficacious.  Opium 
must  be  given  with  great  caution.  Atropine  should  be  given  hypo- 
dermically  in  increasing  doses  up  to  intoxication  (gr.  -^^)  (Leszyn- 
sky).  The  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  are  useful  adjuvants  in 
helping  to  relax  the  spasm  and  keep  up  tha  nutrition  of  the  muscles; 
but  alone  they  are  not  curative.  Massage  and  stretching  the  neck 
in  a  Sayre  apparatus,  together  with  systematic  exercise  of  the  neck 
muscles,  often  help;  neck  stretching  will  even  sometimes  cure. 
The  only  surgical  measures  to  be  advised  are  nerve  resection,  and 
possibly  the  partial  cutting  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  A  very 
few  cures  and  many  failures  have  followed  surgical  interference. 

Splints  and  mechanical-fixation  apparatus  do  no  good  as  a  rule. 

Kesection  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  upper  three  or  four 
cervical  nerves,  as  suggested  by  Keen,  has  done  great  good  in  a  few 
cases  (Powers) .  Prolonged  rest  for  eight  to  twelve  months  with 
massage  and  exercises  is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  remedy. 

Spasmus  Kutaxs  (ex^lampsla  nutans^  nodding  spasm,  salaam 
spasm,  osciHatinfj  spasm), — This  is  a  disorder  occurring  chiefly  in 
children  and  characterized  by  rhythmical  nodding  or  oscillating 
movements  of  the  head. 

Etiology, — The  disease  occurs  in  young  children  who  are  anaemic 
and  badly  nourished.  Dentition,  digestive  disorders,  basilar  men- 
ingitis, gross  disease  of  the  brain,  are  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
a  kind  of  habit  chorea,  and  occasionally  this  habit  continues  during 
life. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  may  come  on  suddenly ;  more  rarely  it 
develops  slowly.  The  patient  has  paroxysms  usually  of  a  rather 
violent  character,  lasting  for  minutes  or  hours,  or  even  continuing 
nearly  all  the  time  except  during  sleep.  The  head  moves  thirty  to 
sixty  tijues  a  minute  usually,  but  the  motion  may  be  slower  or 
faster.  Movements  of  the  eyes  and  facial  muscles  often  complicate 
the  affection.     The  paroxysm  may  end  in  an  epileptic  attack. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  the  symptoms.  The  prognosis 
and  treatment  depend  upon  the  etiology.  I  have  found  useful 
bromide  of  potassium,  hyoscine,  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron. 

Paralysis  of  the  Spinal  Part  of  the  Accessory — Eti- 
ology. — The  causes  are  injuries,  caries  of  vertebra,  progressive  mus* 
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cular  atrophy,  and  all  forms  of  spinal  disease  reaching  high  np  in 
the  cervical  cord. 

Symptoms. — When  one  nerve  is  paralyzed  the  head  may  still  be 
held  straight,  but  there  is  inability  to  rotate  it  perfectly.  The 
prominence  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  absent — atrophy  takes  place. 
No  spasm  of  the  other  muscle  occurs,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
paralytic  torticollis  (Gowers).  The  involvement  of  the  trapezius 
causes  a  depression  in  the  contour  of  the  neck,  especially  noticeable 
on  deep  inspiration.  There  is  some  trouble  in  raising  the  arm,  the 
scapula  is  drawn  away  from  the  spine,  and  the  lower  angle  is 
rotated  inward.  When  both  nerves  are  paralyzed  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  rotating  the  head  or  raising  the  chin.  Paralysis  of  both 
sterno-mastoids  causes  the  chin  to  drop  backward,  while  paralysis 
of  both  trapezii  in  their  upper  parts  causes  the  head  to  drop  for- 
ward. Atrophy  of  the  muscles  attends  the  paralysis  of  the  nerve, 
and  degenerative  reactions  may  be  noted.  The  cervical  nerves  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  supply  the  sterno-mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius  so  much  that  in  disease  of  the  accessories  decided  paralytic 
symptoms  are  absent.  When  both  parts  of  the  spinal  accessory  are 
involved,  dropping  of  the  palate,  dysphonia,  and  rapid  pulse  are 
added  symptoms. 

The  iUafjiiosis  depends  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
motility  of  the  parts. 

The  treatment  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  Hypoglossus — XII. 

Anatomy. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  arises  from  a  long  and  large 
nucleus  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  medulla  near  the 
median  line  and  to  the  outer  and  ventral  side  of  the  central  canal. 
The  nucleus  is  a  continuation  upward  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  is  homologous  with  the  sixth,  fourth,  and  third 
nerve  nuclei  higher  up  (see  Fig.  07) .  It  reaches  below  as  far  as  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  above  as  far  as  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nucleus.  A  second  small-celled  nucleus  lies  just  beneath  the 
nucleus  proper.  Its  cortical  representation  is  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  central  convolutions,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  fibres  that  pass 
into  the  raphe  and  thence  to  the  anterior  ])yramids.  Its  fibres  pass 
out  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior  pyramid.  At  its 
origin  it  is  a  purely  motor  nerve;  it  receives  a  few  sensory  fibres 
from  the  cervical  nerves  and  the  vagus.  It  supplies  the  following 
muscles : 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue:  superior  and  inferior  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse.  The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue :  hy- 
oglossus,  genio-hyoglossus,  and  styloglossus.  (The  palato-glossus 
and  linguals  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  seventh  cranial  nerves 
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respectively).  The  depressors  of  thehyoid:  the  thyro-hyoid  and, 
with  the  cervical  nerves,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid.  The 
elevator  of  the  hyoid :  genio-hyoid.  It  is  also  thought  to  send  fibres 
to  the  oral  muscles  (Tooth). 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  and  in  fixing  or  depressing  the  hyoid  in  mastication  and 
deglutition.  When  diseased,  therefore,  speech  and  deglutition  are 
affected.  The  small  nucleus  of  the  nerve  is  thought  to  control  the 
finer  lingual  movements  of  articulation. 

Motor  Neuroses  of  the  Hypoglossal  Nerve. 

The  diseases  of  this  nerve  consist  of  lingual  spasms,  lingual 
palsy,  and  lingual  hemiatrophy. 

Lingual  spasms  take  part  in  the  disorders  of  articulation,  help- 
ing to  cause  stuttering  and  speech  cramps.  Such  troubles  are  often 
developmental  in  origin  and  belong  to  the  habit  choreas  or  convulsive 
tics. 

Stuttering  is  a  spasmodic  disorder  in  which  the  tongue  muscles 
are  involved,  preventing  the  proper  enunciation  of  words  and 
sentences. 

Stammering  is  an  imperfect  articulation  due  sometimes  to  dis- 
ease or  defect  in  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  its  muscles.  It  is  not  a 
spasm. 

The  letters  that  are  oftenest  badly  pronounced  are  B,  L,  and  S. 
Lisping  is  a  form  of  stuttering.  Stammerers  are  sometimes  called 
the  "RLS  people.'' 

Aphthongia  is  the  name  given  to  a  form  of  spasm  occurring  in 
speakers  and  similar  in  nature  to  writer's  cramp. 

Clonic  lingual  spasm  occurs  in  chorea,  hysteria,  and  during  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  Unique  cases  of  this  spasm  also  occur  from 
reflex  irritation  or  central  nervous  disease. 

Ton  ic  luigual  spasm  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  sometimes  as  an  in- 
dependent affection  due  to  unknown  causes,  generally  those  of  a 
debilitating  and  nervously  depressing  character.  Reflex  irritation 
may  be  a  cause. 

Lingual  paralysis  (olossoplegia)  is  usually  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  bilateral 
or  even  a  single  lesion  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  condition 
is  then  known  as  pseudo-bulbar  pai-alysis.  Diseases  of  the  medulla 
and  of  the  nerve  itself  may  cause  the  paralysis. 

The  paralysis  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral.     The  sjmip^ 

toms  are  an  impairment  of  speech  and  of  swallowing.     Fuller  de- 

tails  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Bulbar  Palsy. 
9 
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Progressive  Lingual  Hemiatrophy. — A  progressive  hemi- 
atrophy of  the  tongue  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  analogous  in  all  re- 
spects to  facial  hemiatrophy,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  associated. 
It  is  probably  due  to  a  low  grade  of  degenerative  neuritis  of  the 
nerve.     It  is  very  rare. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NEUROSES   OF  THE  MOTOR   SPIKAL  KERVES. 

Anatomy  and  Fhysiology. — The  spinal  nerves  arise  from  the 
spinal  cord  by  two  roots,  anterior  and  posterior.  These  roots  unite 
outside  the  spinal  canal  to  form  mixed  nerves.  The  mixed  nerves 
divide  and  go  to  their  various  destinations.  There  are  thirty-three 
pair  of  spinal  nerves,  viz. : 

Cervical 8 

Dorsal 12 

Lumbar 5 

Sacral 5 

Coccygeal 8  (all  rudimentary). 
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The  last  two  coccygeal  nerves  are  microscopic  in  size,  and  the  first 
pair  is  very  small,  so  that  practically  there  are  but  thirty  sets  of 
spinal  nerves. 

The  posterior  roots  are  closely  connected  with  ganglia  lying  in 
the  intervertebral  canal,  and  called  intervertebral  ganglia,  or  ganglia 
of  the  posterior  roots.  These  ganglia  are  the  real  origin  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  fibres  of  these  roots.  The  mixed  nerve  is  connected, 
by  fibres  that  come  chiefly  from  the  anterior  root,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic or  prsevertebral  ganglia.  The  distribution  of  the  spinal 
nerves  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  70. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveniently  studying  the  diseases  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  we  divide  them  into  six  different  groups,  each  having 
a  somewhat  definite  work  to  do.  These  groups  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


Group     I. 
II. 

"     in. 

"       IV. 


-  V. 

-  VL 


Strands  of  Spinal  Nerves. 


Upper  four  cervical. 
Lower  four  cervical  and 

first  dorsal. 
Upper  six  dorsal. 
Lower  six  dorsal   except 

last. 

Twelfth  dorsal,  four  lum- 
bar. 


Distribution. 


Occipital  region,  neok. 
Upper  extremities 


Fifth     lumbar 
sacral. 


and    five 


Thoracic  wall. 

Abdominal  wall,  upper  lum 
bar.    upper   lateral   thigh 
surface. 

Lumbar  reg^ion,  upper  glu- 
teal, anterior  and  inner 
thigh  and  knee. 

Lower  gluteal,  posterior 
thigh,  leg. 


Associated  Ganglia  of 
Sympathetic. 


First  cervical. 
Second  and  third  cer- 
vical, first  dorsal. 
First  to  sixth  dorsal. 
Fifth  to  twelfth  dorsal. 


First  to  fourth  lumbar. 


First  to  fifth  sacral. 


Group  I.  The  Upper  Cervical 


includes  the  first  four  of  the  spinal  nerves.     These  divide  into  an- 
terior and  posterior  branches.     The  posterior  branches  supply  the 
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muscles  and  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  occiput.  The 
principal  nerves  are  the  suboccipital  and  the  great  occipital.  The 
anterior  branches  form  the  cervical  plexus.  Its  principal  branches 
are  the  auricularis  magnus,  occipitalis  minor,  and  phrenic.     The 


V^O.  fL— SBOfWIKO  TRR  FoRMATIOlT  OF  THIS  MiXKD  NkBVES  AND  THE  MODB   OF   OrIOXN    OF 

THK  Motor  and  SsifaoaT  Parts. 


special  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  sho^v^l  in  the  table  facing 
Fig.  70. 

The  upper  cervical  nerves  supply  motion  to  the  muscles  "which 
rotate  the  head  and  draw  it  back  and  sideways. 

One  branch,  the  phrenic,  supplies  the  diaphragm ;  other  muscles 
assist  in  fixing  the  thorax  in  forced  inspiration.  They  innervate 
some  of  the  hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  but  have  no  influence  on 
phonation  or  deglutition.  This  group  of  nerves  is  in  close  connec- 
tion centrally  with  the  trigeminal  nerve,  whose  descending  root 
reaches  down  into  the  cervical  cord.  The  fibres  to  the  scalp  and 
face  also  anastomose  with  the  trigeminus  in  their  peripheral  distri- 
bution to  the  scalp  and  chin. 

The  diseases  of  the  upper  cervical  group  are  si)asms,  paralyses, 
and  neuralgias. 

Spasmodic  Dfseases. — Torticollis  may  be  limited  to  the  cer- 
vical nerves,  as  has  been  shown. 

Tonic  spasm  causing  a  rigid  neck  is  a  frequent  symptom  of 
meningitis,  and  forms  part  of  epileptic  and  other  convulsions. 


« 
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In  oscillatory  and  rotatory  spasms  the  cervical  nerves  are  in- 
volved. 

In  some  forms  of  stuttering  the  phrenic  nerve  is  involved  in  a 
clonic  or  tonic  spasm. 

Hiccough  is  a  clonic  spasmodic  disorder  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 
It  is  usually  due  to  gastric  disturbance,  with  flatulent  distention  of 
the  stomach. 

When  chronic,  it  is  caused  by  hysteria,  neuritis,  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy,  or  some  pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  its  course.  I  have 
seen  cases  in  which  it  was  probably  a  pure  spasmodic  neurosis. 
Ordinarily,  hiccough  can  be  stopped  by  simple  carminatives  like 
spirits  of  chloroform  or  lavender.  In  obstinate  cases  in  which  no 
known  cause  can  be  found,  pilocarpine,  hyoscine,  and  bromides  are 
useful.  Counter-irritation  along  the  neck  helps  some  cases.  A 
most  effective  measure  is  to  lay  the  patient  supine  over  a  thick 
bolster  so  that  the  head  hangs  back  and  the  thorax  arches  up.  An 
injection  of  morphine  and  atropine  promptly  stops  some  cases. 

Paralyses  and  Atrophy. — The  cervical  muscles  are  paralyzed 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  pachymeningitis  hypertrophica, 
and  occasionally  in  vertebral  and  pheripheral  disease  or  injury. 
Some  deformities  and  weakness  in  head  movements  result,  but  the 
most  serious  consequence  is  involvement  of  respiration  through  palsy 
of  the  phrenic. 

Paralysis  op  the  Phrenic  Nerve — Etiology. — Such  pa« 
ralysis  may  be  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  cervical  cord  and  also 
to  peripheral  disease,  to  which  the  nerve  is  somewhat  liable  owing 
to  its  long  course  through  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

Pleurisy,  peritonitis,  mediastinal  tumors,  rheumatic  and  toxic 
influences,  and  hysteria  are  among  the  special  causes  of  phrenic 
paralysis.  Spinal-cord  disease,  such  as  tabes,  acute  ascending 
paralysis,  and  surgical  injuries  are,  however,  the  commonest  eti« 
©logical  factors. 

Symptoms, — In  diaphragmatic  paralysis,  if  bilateral,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  either  no  movement  of  the  abdomen  or  the  epigas- 
trium and  hypochondrium  are  drawn  in.  On  slight  exertion  there 
are  dyspnoea  and  increase  of  respiration. 

Dia(/7iosh, — If  no  other  muscles  than  the  diaphragm  are  involved, 
the  cause  is  probably  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  Inflammatory 
disease  of  the  diaphragm  may  cause  a  paralysis  which  is  recognized 
by  its  painful  character  and  the  febrile  reaction. 

Treatnieyit, — This  is  to  be  guided  by  the  cause.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  there  is  a  motor  point  in  the  neck  where  by  careful  elec- 
trization one  can  get  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  (see  Fig.  36,  B). 
In  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  minrL 
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Gbocp  II.    The  Lowes  Cervical  Nerved  axd  Brachial 
Plexcs. 

Anatomy  and  Fhytiolo^g. — The  anterior  branches  of  the  lower 
fbor  cervical  nerves  aad  fint  dorsal  nerve  nnite  to  form  the  brachial 
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plexus.  This  gives  off  short  nerves  to  the  shoulder  ahd  trunk  and 
long  nerves  to  the  arm. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  73).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  descriptions  of 
Widsh  and  Allen.  The  short  or  upper  branches  supply  the  shoulder 
and  intercostal  muscles.  The  long  or  lower  branches  supply  the 
arm  and  hand.  The  neurologist  needs  to  know :  (1)  the  muscular 
distribution  of  each  nerve  and  the  function  of  the  muscle;  (2)  the 
cutaneous  sensory  distribution;  and  (3)  the  level  of  origin  of  the 
nerves. 

The  previous  figure,  Fig.  70,  and  table  give  these  points,  and  will 
be  found  useful  for  study  and  reference.  They  are  based  upon  the 
investigations  of  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  Thorbum,  and  also  on  Abbe's  and 
my  own  experiments. 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Brachial  Plexus, — It  is  made  up  of  three 
nerve  trunks,  which  in  turn  make  up  three  cords,  these  cords  giving 
off  various  branches,  thus : 

1.  Trunk    from     sixth   and  )  forms  outer  cord,  which  j  ^^i'^^^' }:}i?I^^}^' 
«,venthcerviC«x,t,     }     gives  off  j  Stad^rnXu.- 

'  Inner  head  median. 

3.  Trunk  from  eighth  cervi- (forms  inner  cord,  which  J  ^^^  ni',*a« 

cal  and  first  dorsal  roots  }     gives  off  i  }° J;  ''^^^^^^^ 

^  Intercost.  -hum. 

8.  Trunk   from   fifth,   sixth, )  ^^.^„  «^„*«^««  «^«i    «k:^k  (  Subscapular, 
seventh,  and  eighth  cer- 1  ^°"?«  f^^^"°^  ^°"^'  ^^^^^^  Circumflex. 
-       -  )     gives  off  ^  Musculo-spiral. 


vical  and  first  dorsal 


The  following  table  shows  the  origin,  muscular  distribution,  and 
effect  of  paralysis  on  the  motor  but  not  on  the  sensory  nerves. 
This  latter  is  indicated  in  Figs.  72  and  32. 


Nerves  and  Roots  of  Origin. 


Posterior  thoracic. 
Fifth  and  sixth  cervicaL 


Circumflex. 

Fifth,     sixth,     seventh 

eifi^hth  cervicai. 
Suprascapular. 


and 


Subscapular,  short. 
Fifth  and  sixth  cervical. 

Subscapular,  long. 
Fifth,    sixtli,     seventh, 

eighth  cfTvical. 
Anterior  thoracic. 

Musculo-ciitaneous. 
Fourth  and  fifth  cervical. 
>fusculo-spiral. 


and 


Muscular 
Distribution. 


Serratus  magnus. 


Deltoid. 
Teres  minor. 

Supraspinatus. 


Infraspinatus  and 

teres  minor. 
Subscapulares. 
Teres  major. 

Latiss.  dorsi. 


Pectoralis  major. 

Biceps  and  brachialis 

anticus. 
Triceps. 


Function  as  Shown  by  Effect  of 
Paralysis. 


Posterior  edge  of  scapula  is  rotated 
out  when  arm  is  raised  and  carried 
forward. 

Weakening  of  elevation  of  shoulder 
and  of  inspiration. 

Loss  of  power  to  raise  arm. 


Weakened  power  to  raise  arm;  head 

of  humei*us  tends  to  fall. 
Loss  of  abductors,  motion  forward 

and  in  want  rotation  of  humerus. 
Loss  of  rotation  of  humerus  out- 
ward. 
Weakens  inward  rotation  of  arm. 
Weakens    power    of    elevating 

shoulder. 
Weakens  power  to  depress  shoulder 

and  to  pull  arm  backward  and  to 

side. 
Loss  of  power  to  pull  arm  down  and 

forward  and  to  shrug  the  shoulder. 
Loss    of    flexion    of    forearm   and 

weakness  of  inspiration. 
Loss  of  extension  of  foreann. 
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Nerves  and  Roots  of  Orifcin. 


Fourth,   fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
aod  eighth  oenricaL 


Median. 

Fifth,    sixth,    seventh, 
eighth  cervical. 


and 


Uhiar. 

Eighth  cervical,  first  dorsal. 


3Cu8Cular 
Distribution 


Supinatores. 

Extensor  carp.  rad. 
Extensor  caip.  uln. 

Extensor  comm.  digit. 

Extensor  p.  L  pollic. 
Elxteosor  s.  i.  pollic. 
Extensor    oss.     met. 

pollic. 
Pronatores. 
Flexor  carp.  rad. 
Flexor  sublini.  dig. 
Flexor  profund.  dig. 

radial  half. 
Two  lumbricales.       • 
Abductor  pollic. 
Flexor  pollic. 
Flexor  carp,  ulnar. 

Flexor  profund.   dig. 
ulnar  iialf. 

Interossei. 
Two  luoibricalef . 
Flexor  minor  digit. 
Abductor  pollicis. 
Inner   half    of  flexor 
brev.  pollicis. 


Function  as  Shown  by  Effect  of 
Paralysis. 


Loss  of  supination. 

Blxtension  of  wrist  lost  except  when 
Angers  are  flexed;  lateral  devia- 
tion. 

Impaired  extension  of  flrst  pha- 
langes and  wrist. 

Impairment  of  extension  of  thumb. 


Loss  of  pronation. 

Weakened  flexion  of  wrist. 

Weakened  flexion  of  second  and 
third  phalanges  of  flrst  and  sec- 
ond flngers. 

Loss  of  abduction  and  flexion  of 

thumb. 
Weakened  flexion  of  wrist;  radial 

deviation. 
Weakened  flexion  of    second  and 

third    phalanges    of    third   and 

fourth  nngers. 
Loss  of  flexion  of  flrst  phalanges 

and  of  extension  of  second  and 

third. 


Diseases  of  the  Lower  Cervical  Nerve  Group  and  the 
Brachial  Plexus. — The  nerves  of  this  group  are  subject  to  the 
pathological  disturbauces  common  to  all  nerves.  I  shall  describe 
them  from  the  clinical  side,  which  gives  the  following  disorders : 


Paralyses    ^ 


Combined  arm  palsies. 
Upper-arm  type  or  Erb's  palsy. 
Lower-arm  type. 
Paralysis  of  individual  nerves. 

Spasmodic  Disorders.  -{  Occupation  neuroses. 

I  Brachial  neuralgia. 
Sensory  Disorders,   -j  Digital  neuralgia. 

(  Numb  hands. 

Secretory,       Tropliic,  ^ 
and  Vasomotor  Dis-  [-Neurotic  anlema. 
orders.  ; 

Spasmodic  Disorders  of  the  Arm. — The  arms  and  hands  are 
especially  subject  to  tremors,  choreic  and  other  spasmodic  move- 
ments. The  only  spasmodic  disorders,  however,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  especially  located  th(»re  are  writer's  cramp  and  allied  occupa- 
tion neuroses.     These  are  described  elsewhere. 

Brachial  Pahalysks,  Arm  Palsiks. — These  occur  as  com- 
bined or  total-arm  palsies,  ui)per-arm  and  lower-arm  types,  and 
paralyses  of  single  nerves. 

CoMHiNED  paralysis  of  the  brachial  nerves  is  a  condition  in 
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which  all  or  nearly  all  the  portions  of  the  plexus  and  its  branches 
are  involyed.  Total  arm  palsies  make  up  about  six  per  cent,  of  all 
peripheral  paralyses,  and  are  about  one-fifth  as  frequent  as  single- 
nerve  paralyses. 

Etioloyy, — They  occur  oftenest  in  men,  but  are  not  rare  in  in- 
fants, being  then  due  to  injuries  during  parturition.  After  infancy 
they  are  most  frequent  in  early  and  middle  life. 

The  exciting  causes  are  obstetrical  and  other  injuries;  deep- 
seated  inflammations  and  tumors;  shoulder  d!slocations|  primary 
neuritis;  cmteh  and  other  forms  of  mechanical  compression;  func- 


tional palsies,  from  overwork  and  hysteria;  in  rare  caseq,  s])inal- 
cord  and  brain  disease. 

The  eyiitjjtonix  vary  with  tlie  severity  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 

"With  regai'd  to  severity,  there  are  three  degrees.  In  the  first 
there  is  simply  a  transient  palsy,  due  to  lying  ti>o  long  on  the  arm. 
The  arm  feels  heavy,  numb,  and  "iish'ep.''  In  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  this  palsy  disappears.  In  the  second  degree  the  nerves  are 
80  much  compressed  as  to  he  mechanically  injured.  If  the  patient 
has  been  driukini,'  hard,  even  moderate  pressure  may  set  np  an  in- 
flammatory or  destructive  process  that  leads  to  quite  a  serious  jialsy. 
In  the  third  degree  the  nerves  are  actually  cut  or  torn  across,  or  so 
compressed  as  to  lose  their  anatomical  integrity. 

The  resulting  symptoms  are  those  common  to  all  nerve  injuries, 
viz.,  paralysis,  wasting,  changes  in  electrical  reaction  of  the  nniscles. 
Pain,  tenderness,  aua^sthesia,  trophic,  secretory,  and  vasomotor  dis- 
turbances are  also  present  in  varying  degree. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis,  atrophy,  aud  sensory  disturb* 
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ance  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  arm  nerves  cliiefiy  involved. 
The  cuts  and  table  will  enable  one  to  see  iii  any  case  where  the 
trouble  is  loealized. 

There  are  three  couiinoii  symptoms,  however,  of  which  it  is  often 
vpry  important  to  analyze  the  cause.  These  are  tlie  loss  of  powi-r 
for  elevation  of  the  arm  and  fur  flejtioa  and  extension  of  tlie  forearm. 

Flrriita of  iU« Jvrrurm  is  performed  by  the  biceps  and  brai'hi.ilis 
anticus,  and  is  helped  by  the  supinator  loagus.     These  muscles  are 


Fio.  74.-UPPER- 


snpplied  by  the  musculn-cutaneouH  nerve,  i-xcept  the  supinator, 
■which  is  supplied  by  t!ie  musculo -spiral.  Hence  when  a  person 
cannot  flex  the  forearm,  the  muscnio-cutaneoua  is  chiefly  affected. 

Extension  of  ike  arm  is  done  by  the  triceps,  which  is  supplieil 
by  tlie  musculo- spiral. 

JHeriitioit  of  the  Arm  Oiitu-nnl. — Inability  to  raise  the  arm  is  the 
common  and  striking  symptom  in  combined  brachial  palsies.  The 
arm  la  raised  by  a  number  of  muscles.  The  jleltoid  acts  first  and 
most,  but  it  can  raise  the  ann  only  to  a  right  angle.  It  is  suppliei 
by  the  circumflex  nerve  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  ph 
Viter  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle,  it  is  further  elevated  by 
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rotating  the  scapula,  and  this  id  done  chiefly  hy  the  middle  part  of 
the  trapezius  (lower  cervii^al  and  upper  dorsal  nerves)  and  by  tlie 
serratua  niRgnus,  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve.  A 
number  of  other  nmsclea  combine  to  strengthen  elevation  of  the 
shoulder,  but  thia  action  can  be  abolished  only  by  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid  or  trapezius  and  serrntus  niangna. 

The  diaynoxis  oE  these  cases  involves,  first,  the  confiiileration  of 
tJie  seat  of  the  lesion  aud  the  special  nerves  involved;  next,  that  of 
Ihe  nature  of  the  lesion.  A  reoognitidn  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
and  of  the  special  nerves  involved  depends  entirely  upon  the  study 
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I  the  distribution  of  the  palsy  and  of  tlie  atrophy  and  sensory  dis- 
rbance.     It  is  important  to  detenuine  whether  one  is  dealing  with 
U)tal-ann  palsy,  an  upper-arm  type  (Erb's  palsy)  or  a  lower-arm 
pe. 
In  Erti'a  jmls^  there  is  involvement  of  the  deltoid,  biceps,  bra- 
chialis  anticus,  and  supinator  lougns,  with  at  times  paralysis  of  the 
supinator  brevis,  and  evn  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  median 
^^jftfirve.     The  lesion  is  either  in  the  cord  formed  by  the  fifth  aud 
^^^Wcth  cervical  nerves  or  a.  little  lower  in  the  brachial  plexus,  where 
^^^Bb  fibres  supplying  the  musculo- spiral,  circumflex,  and  umsculo- 
^^BnitaneouB  lie  close  together.     At  all  events,  the   lesion  involves 
the  central  parts  and  upper  cords  of  the  jilexua.     The  arm  hangs 
by  the  side  and  the  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  (Fig.  74), 
In  the  lower-ami  typo  the  triceps,  the  flexors  of  the  wrist,  the 


I 
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pronators^  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  tlie  fingers^  and  the  hand 
muscles  are  involved.  The  arm  can  be  raised  and  the  forearm 
flexed  and  supinated^  but  the  hand  is  useless  and  the  extension  of  the 
forearm  is  impossible.  The  lesion  here  involves  chiefly  the  nerves 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  roots  (Tig.  75). 

If  the  lesion  is  in  the  nerve  there  will  be  atrophy,  changes  in 
electrical  reaction,  sensory  disturbances,  and  often,  if  there  is  neu- 
ritis, pain  over  the  nerves.  The  reflexes  will  be  lessened  or  absent. 
If  the  lesion  is  in  the  spinal  cord,  symptoms  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  will  be  present,  or,  if  not,  there  will  be  no  sensory  disturbance, 
as  in  an  arm  palsy  from  anterior  poliomyelitis.  In  rare  cases  arm 
palsies  may  be  caused  by  spinal  tumors  or  a  local  meningitis,  in 
which  case  diagnosis  is  difficult. 

The  vpper-ann  type  and  lower-arm  type  palsies  are  caused  by 
much  the  same  factors  as  the  combined  palsies;  their  symptoms 
have  been  indicated  above.  The  upper-arm  type  is  especially  fre- 
quent in  infants  and  constitutes  one  of  the  obstetrical  paralyses. 
It  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  injury  or    hemorrhage    in    the 

cord. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good.  Nearly  all  these  cases  get  well, 
the  duration  of  the  incapacity  being  from  two  or  three  months  to  a 
year.  Even  in  the  severest  cases  recovery  is  possible  after  one  or 
two  years.  If,  however,  the  nerves  are  torn  across  and  the  ends 
widely  separated,  recovery  is  doubtful  unless  an  operation  is 
promptly  done. 

The  traitment  consists  in  electrical  applications,  mechanical  sup* 
port,  with  potassium  iodide  internally  and  abstinence  from  alcohol. 
Local  injections  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  are  useful,  and  massage 
should  be  used  if  it  can  be  applied  carefully. 

In  brachial  palsies  due  to  severe  injuries,  dislocations,  frac- 
tures, etc.,  in  which  there  is  evidence,  from  the  extreme  atrophy 
and  absence  of  electrical  reaction,  that  the  nerve  is  entirely  cut 
across  and  that  the  ends  are  not  in  apposition,  a  surgical  operation 
is  stringently  needed.  The  nerves  should  be  exposed  and  the  ends 
brought  as  near  together  as  possible.  Becalcified-bone  tubes  or 
sterilized  macaroni  may  be  used  to  give  a  passage  for  the  central  end 
to  grow  into  the  peripheral.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  two  ends  do  nob  imite;  but  the  central  end 
grows  down  in  the  tract  of  the  old  degenerated  peripheral  stem. 

A  peculiar  form  of  combined  nerve  ])alsy  sometimes  occurs,  due 
apparently  to  njfrhnary  hrarhial  nevrlfis.  It  begins  in  the  ])lexus 
and  involves  first  the  nerves  of  the  upper  cervical  roots.  It  may 
extend  down  and  involve  the  ulnar,  median,  or  musculo- spiral. 
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It  occurs  in  adult  men  generally  and  in  those  exposed  to  rheu* 
matic  influences.     Perhaps  lead-poisoning  may  exist. 

It  begins  gradually  with  slight  pains  and  weakness  in  the 
shoulder  and  arm  muscles.  Atrophy  and  anaesthesia  follow,  and 
degeneration  reactions  are  present.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
pain  (Fig.  74).  The  disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  side.  It 
lasts  several  months^  and  nearly  complete  recovery  finally  takes 
place.     Relapses  may  occur. 

It  is  differentiated  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  the 
pain,  anaesthesia,  and  electrical  reactions,  and  from  arthritic  atrophy 
by  the  absence  of  any  history  of  arthritis  and  the  presence  of  de- 
generation reactions  and  anaesthetic  areas. 

Paralyses  op  Single  Nerves — Paralysis  op  the  Pos- 
terior Thoracic  Nerve — Etiology. — This  rare  trouble  usually 
occurs  in  male  adults  and  is  due  to  injury  or  sudden  strains.  Its 
paralysis  may  be  part  of  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The 
nerve  goes  to  the  serratus  magnus. 

Symptoms, — When  paralyzed,  there  is  difficulty  in  raising  the 
arm  above  the  horizontal  position  and  the  movements  of  the  shoulder 
are  weakened.  When  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scapula  is  drawn  a  little  nearer  the  vertebral  column  and  pro- 
trudes slightly.  When  the  arm  is  held  out  horizontally  the  inner 
edge  of  the  scapula  protrudes  and  is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line. 
When  the  raised  arm  is  brought  forward  there  is  a  deep  groove 
formed  between  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  thoracic 
wall  (Fig.  76.) 

The  disease  often  runs  a  long  course  and  is  accompanied  by 
pain. 

Paralysis  op  the  Circumflex  Xerve. — The  nerve  goes  to 
the  deltoid,  teres  minor,  third  head  of  the  triceps,  and  shoulder- 
joint.  It  gives  sensation  to  the  skin  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  very 
often  paralyzed.  The  coninionest  causes  are  a  fall  or  injury,  dislo- 
cation, and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint.  Tlie  arm  cannot 
be  elevated  or  rotated  outward.  Tliere  are  atrophy,  anaesthesia, 
and  sometimes  pain. 

Paralysis  op  the  Suprascapitlar  Xekvk. — The  nerve  goes 
to  the  spinati  muscles,  teres  minor,  and  shouldor-joint.  Disease  of 
this  nerve  alone  is  rare. 

The  supraspinatus  rotates  the  shoulder  in,  the  infraspinatus  and 
teres  minor  rotate  it  out.  When  paralyzed,  tliere  is  an  impairment 
of  rotation  and  some  impairment  of  elevation  of  the  shoulder. 

Paralysis  of  the  ]MT^^('lTLo-SpIRAL  Nkkve  {Wristdrop,  Lead 
Palsy,   Compression  Paralysis), — The  distribution  of  this  nerve  is 
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ted,  orutcit  pressure,  fractures,    woudJs,  tumors,  lead  poisoning, 
Etl,  alcoholic,  and  other  forms  of  multiple  neui'itia  are  the 
'causes  of  its  disordeifd  function. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoina  of  this  paralysis  are  "  wristdrop," 
due  to  an  inability  to  extend  tbe  wrist  or  fingers.  The  first  and 
second  phalanges  can  be  extended  somewhat  by  the  iuterossei  and 
lumbricales,  but  the  last  phalanges  cannot  be  extended  at  all.  The 
first  finger  is  least  affected.  The  fingers  can  be  only  slightly  ab- 
—jducted,  supination  is  generidly  lessened  or  lost;  if  the  lesion  is  high 
^  the  triceps  is  involved  and  the  power  of  extending  the  forearm 


_     There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  degeneration 
KtiOQ.     A  swelling  over  the  tendons  of  the  wrist-joint  may  occur, 
e  numbness  and  tingling  exist,  and  ot^cas  ion  ally  there  is  anses* 
thesia  in  tbe  distribution  of  the  radial  nerve  on  tbe  hand.     The  dis- 
ease lasts  but  a  few  weeks  if  due  to  compreasion;  for  months  if  duo 
mfo  neuritis,  lead  poisoning,  or  severe  injury  of  the  nerve.     Even- 
"f  recovery  takes  place. 

1  the  disease  is  due  to  lead  poisoning  there  are  some  pecu* 

S  in  its  course.     Thus  the  supinator  longus  usually  escapes; 

3  palsy  begins  gradually  and  usually  involves  both  arms;  it  may 

I  to  the  upper  arm.     Partial  degeneration  reactions  are  pres- 

There  is  rarely  any  amesthesia  and  but  littlo  pain.     Often 

3  is  a  lead  line  on  the  gum  and  a  history  of  constipation  and 

In  alcoholic  and  other  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  there  are  pain 
3  pareesthesia,  both  arms  are  involved,  and  the  flexors  and  other 
muscles  ai'e  somewhat   implicated.      There  are  marked 
uory  disturbances.     The  legs  are  also  affected. 

In  eompretsion  palnij  the  supinators  and  often  the  triceps  are 
ITolved. 

When  tbe  lesion  of  the  nerve  is  high  up,  as  in  crutch  parult/»Uf 
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there  is  but  little  aiisesthesia,  and  that  is  fouiiil  on  the  anteritv 
surface  of  the  forearm,  in  the  distribution  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal cataueous  nerves.  Lesion  of  the  ueive  lower  down  may  give 
rise  to  some  anEesthesia  along  the  ladial  bonier  of  the  forearm  and 
back  of  hand ;  but  the  anaesthetic  area  raries  a  great  deaL 

The  diagnoxi*  of  the  paralysis  is  easily  made.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  to  find  out  the  cause.  The  different  characteristics  of 
lead  palsy,  neuritic  palsy,  and  compression  palsy  have  been  indi- 
cated in  the  description  of  the  symptoms.  One  must  be  sure  to 
exclude  also  progressivo  muscular  atrophy. 

The  treatment  consists  of  mechanical  measures  such  as  elec- 
tricity, massage,  the  application  of  rubber  muscles,  and  in  bad  cases 
the  fixation  of  the  forearm  and  hand  in  brjHrex  tens  ion  by  means  of 
aspliutand  plaster-of- Paris  bandage  (Gibney).  Internally  in  the 
early  stage  it  is  best  to  administer  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphate 
of  magnesium  (in  lead  palsy),  the  salicylates  or  nitrate  of  silver  in 
neuritis;  later,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  may  be  given. 
Statio  sparks,  galvanism,  and  other  forms  of  electricity-  unquestion- 
ably do  good  in  some  cases,  as  I  ha\e  had  opportunity  to  prove. 

Paralysis  op  thk  mediax  xebve  is  rare  as  an  isolated  trouble, 
and  is  almost  always  due  to  injury  or  neighboring  lesions.  Embo- 
lism of  the  axillaiy  artery  after  labor  has  produced  it. 


When  ]>aralysis  occurs  the  grip  is  vfeakened,  Flexiou  and  ab- 
duction of  the  thumb  and  flexion  of  the  fii-st  and  second  lingers  are 
impaired.  Atrophy  of  the  thenar  euiiiience  luaj'  occur.  The  anws- 
thetic  area  varies,  but  is  well  shown  in  the  accoiiipanving  cut 
(Fig.  T8). 

Paralysis  of  the  TJlxak  Xerve — EtioUij;/. — The  ulnar  nerve 
is  rather  commonly  affected  by  pai-alysis,   tlie  occurrence   rank- 
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log  next  in  fteqaency  to  nnsculo-spiral  paley.  It  is  rarely  affected 
in  lead  poiaoning,  but  is  usually  early  involved  in  progressive  mua- 
cular  atrophy.  It  is  sometimes  attacked  by  a  primary  degenerative 
nentitis.     Injuries  are  the  common  cause. 

The  symptoms  are  shown  by  the  table  (p.  227).  The  baud  cannot 
be  closed  tightly,  the  little  and  ring  fingei-s  being  especially  weak. 
The  first  phalanges  are  drawn  back  and  the  second  and  third  pha- 
lai^es  fiezed;  when  the  interoasei  and  lumbricales  atrophy,  the  n- 
suit  is  the  "  griffin  claw"  or  main  en  rfriffe.  The  fingers  cannot  be 
addnct«d  or  abducted  except  feebly. 


Palst  (Bcnrlbr]. 


There  is  ansesthesia  over  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  ulnar 
(Fig,  79)  i  there  luay  be  pain  and  tenderness. 

Symmictkical  SroxTANEOus  Ulxar  Neukitis. — A  form  of 
neuritis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  sometimes  occurs  which  has  certitin 
pecTiIiar  cliaracters.  It  develops  alowly  in  peraons  with  a  neuro- 
pathic history,  and  without  known  exciting  cause.  There  are  first 
some  pain  and  parcesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  ulnar  nerve  of  one 
hantl ;  this  is  followed  by  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  mucles  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  characteristic  deformity  appears. 
AuEGsthesia  develops  coincidently.  Tlie  other  hand  soon  becomes 
affected.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  ami  complete  recovery  is  rare. 
It  is  probably  a  form  of  degenerative  neuritis,  and  ia  due  to  some 
infection. 

Mif/nifhii;  neuritis  is  a  serious  but  rare  malady  which  deserves 
some  mention.  It  occurs  as  a  8ef,Hel  to  some  wound  of  or  operation 
upon  a  nerve.  The  local  neiiritis  extends  usually  up  the  arm 
(ascending  neuritis).  It  is  accompanied  by  intense  pain,  anaes- 
thesia, paralysis,  and  atrophy.  The  disease  is  very  chronic  aud 
intractable.  It  has  been  relieved  in  some  cases  by  resecting  the 
posterior  spinal  roots. 
10 
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MoKVAs's  Disease,  Axalgesic  Paralysis  with  Whitlow.-- 
(Neuritie  tj'pe  of  Byringu-niyelia.) 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  characterized  by  &  slowly  progressive 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  hands  and  forearms,  with  analgesia 
and  p^less  'w-hitlo^>'s. 

It  occurs  usually  in  young  or  middle-aged  males.  Occupations, 
such  as  handliiig  fish,  which  involve  exposure  and  trauina,  predis' 
pose  to  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  come  on  slowly,  with,  at  first,  severe  pains  in 
the  arms  and  hands.     The  muscles  of  these  parts  gradnally  get 


I 

1 


weak  and  atrophy.  Aniesthesia  and  analgesia  are  present,  UsuaUy 
there  is  loss  of  pain  and  temperature,  but  not  of  tactile  sense. 
Whitlows  appear  which  are  painless,  and  one  or  more  of  the  terminal 
phalanges  may  necrose.  There  ia  usually  a  swelling  .ind  hard  osdema 
of  the  parts.  Both  upper  extremities  may  be  affected,  and  some- 
timea  the  feet  are  also  slightly  involved  {I'ig-  80).  There  is  some- 
times spinal  curvature.  Hysteria  may  complicate  the  affection.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  but  there  may  be  long  periods 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  quiescent. 


J 
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Pathological  examinations  always  show  a  neuritis  of  the  parts 
involved  in  the  disease.  In  some  eases  a  syringo-myelia  has  been 
found.  There  is,  therefore,  a  Morvan's  disease  due  to  syringo- 
myelia and  neuritis,  and  another  type  due  to  a  neuritis  alone. 

The  prognosis,  so  far  as  cure  is  concerned,  is  bad,  but  the  disease 
may  remain  stationary  a  long  time  or  improve. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  combination  of  paralysis,  atrophy, 
loss  of  pain  and  temperature  but  not  of  tactile  sense,  and  whitlows. 
Leprosy  must  be  excluded. 

Strychnine  seems  to  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the  malady  in 
one  case.     The  treatment  iu  general  is  only  symptomatic. 

Group  III.  The  Thoracic  or  Dorsal  Nerves. 

Anatamy  and  Physiology, — The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in 
number.  The  first  is  the  largest  and  belongs  functionally  to  the 
arm  nerves.  The  dorsal  nerves  carry  motor  and  sensory  fibres  to 
the  voluntary  muscles,  skin,  and  other  tissues  of  the  trunk  wall. 
They  also  carry  splanchnic  fibres  to  the  lungs  and  abominal  viscera. 
They  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The  anterior 
form  the  intercostal  nerves^  of  which  the  first  six  are  distributed  to 
the  wall  of  the  thorax  and  the  last  six  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
All  these  nerves  give  off  lateral  and  anterior  branches.  The  pos- 
terior branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  small,  and  supply  the 
muscles  and  skin  of  the  back.  / 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  recurrent  branches  which  enter  the 
spinal  canal  and  supply  the  intraspinal  veins  and  membranes.  The 
first  six  dorsal  nerves  contain  fibres  which  enter  the  sympathetic 
and  supply  the  pleura  and  lungs.  Fibres  from  the  last  six  enter 
the  sympathetic  and  supply  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  intercostal 
nerves  in  their  course  lie  part  of  tlie  way  beneath  tlie  pleura;  they 
also  pass  along  in  close  company  with  the  intercostal  artery  and 
vein,  lying  just  above  these  in  the  groove  on  the  internal  surface 
and  inferior  border  of  tlie  ribs. 

The  upper  six  dorsal  nerves,  including  both  branches,  are  mainly 
inspiratory  in  function.  They  also  extend  and  rotate  the  dorsal  and 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  lower  dorsal  are  expiratory  nerves;  they 
also  assist  in  compressing  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  flexing,  ex- 
tending, and  rotating  the  spine. 

Motor  Neuroses. — The  thoracic  motor  nerves  are  mainly  in- 
volved in  respiratory  cramps  and  paralyses;  sneezing,  coughing, 
laughing,  and  crying  are  symptoms  in  which  they  play  a  large 
part.  In  complete  respiratory  paralysis  also  these  nerves  are  af- 
fected. But  there  are  few  juotor  neuroses  that  are  limited  to  the 
thoracic  nerves.  The  neuroses  of  these  parts  are  mainly  sensory 
and  will  be  described  later. 
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Group  IV.  The  Lumbar  Nerves. 
Anatomff  and  Physiology. — Tlie  lumbar  nerves  are  five  in 
number.  The  posterior  brancbes  supply  the  erector  epiuse,  iuter- 
ossei,  multifidffi  spines  and  interspinales,  and  also  the  skin  of  the 
back.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  four  unite  to  form  the 
lumbar  jdexva.  The  fifth  or  lumbo-sacral  nerve  sends  most  of  its 
fibres  to  the  sacral  plexus.  The  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are : 
(l)the  ilio-inguinal,  (2)  ilio-hypogastric  (from  first  lumbar),  (3) 
genito-crural,  and  (4)  external  cutaneous  (mainly  from  the  second), 
(5)  obturator  (from  third  and  fourth  lumbar),  (6)  the  anterior 
crural  (from  second,  third,  and  fourth — Fig.  81). 
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The  first  four  branches  of  the  plexus  are  comparatively  short  and 
supply  sensation  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  external  genitals.  The 
last  two  are  longer  and  supply  the  hip  and  kuee  joints,  the  muscles 
of  the  anterior,  inner,  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  the  skin  over 
this  region  and  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot 
(Fig.  81). 

The  diseases  of  the  lumbar  nerves  and  plexus  so  far  as  they 
form  independent  disorders  are  mainly  the  neuralgias.  In  making 
a  diagnosis  of  lumbar-nerve  disease,  one  should  remember  that  of 
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the  six  branches  of  the  plexus  the  upper  four  are  mainly  sensory, 
the  lower  two  mixed  nerves. 

Fabalyses  and  spasmodic  troubles  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
are  not  rare,  but  are  usually  symptomatic  of  some  extrinsic  and 
often  serious  disease. 

Etiology, — Hence  it  is  well  to  catalogue  here  those  affections 
which  may  produce  lumbar  palsies  or  spasms.  They  are  pelvic 
tumors  or  injuries,  impacted  faeces,  caries  of  the  spine,  psoas  ab- 
scess, obturator  hernia,  hip  disease,  and  pressure  of  the  foetal  head. 

Symptotns, — When  the  upper  two  lumbar  nerves  are  involved, 
only  sensory  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  their  branches  occur 
(Fig.  81).  If  the  next  two  are  also  involved,  there  may  be  trouble 
in  extending  the  leg  and  flexing  the  hip  on  the  trunk.  The  patient 
cannot  raise  himself  to  a  sitting  posture.  If  there  are  irritation  and 
8i>asm,  the  thigh  is  drawn  up  and  adducted. 

In  paralysis  of  the  obturator  nerve  there  are  loss  of  power  to  adduct 
the  thigh  and  cross  the  leg  and  weakness  of  outward  rotation  of  the 
thigh.     Anaesthesia  over  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  may  be  present. 

In  paralysis  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  there  are  weakness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  loss  of  power  of  extend- 
ing the  leg,  and  anaesthesia  or  pain  over  the  crural  area. 

Paralysis  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  causes 
weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  erectors  of  the  spine.  The  lumbar 
curve  is  very  greatly  exaggerated,  the  shoulders  being  thrown  far 
back  and  the  belly  protruding.  This  condition  occurs  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  particularly  in  the  pseudo-hypertrophic  form. 

CxKoi-p  V.  The  Sacral  Nervks. 

Anatomy  and  Fhysloloyy, — The  sacral  nerves  are  five  in  number. 
The  first  four  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The  fifth 
has  no  anterior  branch.  The  2)osterior  branches  escape  through  the 
posterior  sacral  foramina  and  supply  the  niultifidus  spinae  and  the 
skin  over  the  sacrum  and  coccvx. 

The  first  three  anterior  branches,  with  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve 
and  a  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral,  unite  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
This  lies  upon  the  pyriforniis  muscle  in  the  pelvis,  and  escapes  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacro-seiatic  foramen.  The  great  mass  of  the 
fibres  go  to  make  up  the  sciatic  nerve. 

The  roots  of  origin  of  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  form  the 
Cauda  equina. 

The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  the  superior  gluteal,  mus- 
cular, small  sciatic,  inferior  gluteal,  pudic,  great  sciatic,  perforat- 
ing, cutaneous,  and  articular.  These  are  distributed  to  the  muscles, 
skin,  and  joints  of  the  buttocks,  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  Their  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  Fig.  81. 
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The  sacral  nerves  are  the  main  agents  in  station  and  locomotion. 
They  control  the  legs  entirely,  also  tlie  posterior  mnscles  of  the  thigh 
and  buttocks;  they  give  sensation  to  these  parts.  They  carry  also 
fibres  that  regulate  the  sexual  function,  bladder,  and  rectum.  From 
the  sacral  portion  of  the  cord  there  is  an  outflow  of  nerves  to  the 
sympathetic,  thence  to  the  pelvic  organs. 

The  diseases  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  be  classified  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Spasmodic  Disorders  of  the  Sacral  Nerves. — Tremor, 
rigidity,  clonic  and  touic  spasms,  myoclonus,  athetoid  movements, 
all  affect  the  lower  extremities,  but  they  are  almost  invariably  part 
of  some  general  or  central  disorder,  such  as  chorea,  paralysis  agi* 
tans,  hysteria,  etc.  Under  the  head  of  occupation  neuroses  there 
occur  certain  rare  spasmodic  troubles  special  to  the  legs.  Saltatory 
spasm  involves  the  legs  alone.  These  disorders  are,  however,  gen- 
eral neuroses. 

Peripheral  Leg  Palsies. — Paralyses  of  the  lower  limbs  from 
disease  of  the  nerves  may  be  either  combined  or  single,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  arm  palsies. 

A  combined  sacral  palsy  is  one  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  involved. 

Etiology, — Such  palsies  are  due  to  much  the  same  causes  as 
those  affecting  the  lumbar  nerves,  viz.,  injury,  dislocation,  hip 
disease,  tumors,  and  neuritis.  Hysteria  may  cause  a  fuuctional 
sacral  palsy. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  are  indicated  by  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves,  varying,  however,  in  degree.  The  foot 
cannot  be  moved ;  the  leg  can  be  slightly  extended  by  the  anterior 
crural,  but  not  flexed;  the  thigh  cannot  be  dra^^^^  back  freely  or 
rotated  perfectly.  There  is  anaesthesia  over  the  distribution  of 
the  sacral  nerves;  pain  may  be  present;  wasting  and  vasomotor  and 
secretory  disturbances  occur  unless  the  paralysis  is  functional. 

The  course  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  lesion.  If  the  nerve 
is  totally  cut  or  torn  across,  it  may  require  one  or  two  years  for 
perfect  recovery,  which,  however,  occurs  if  the  severed  ends  are 
properly  approximated. 

The  diaijnoais  of  a  sacral  palsy  is  based  on  the  history  and  on 
the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia  and  of  the  muscular  paralysis. 
The  sacral  nerves  do  everything  for  the  lower  limb  except  extend 
the  leg,  flex  and  adduct  the  thigh,  and  to  some  extent  rotate  it. 
They  supply  sensation  equally  extensively  (see  Fig.  81). 

The  distinction  from  spinal-cord  disease  is  chiefly  based  on  the 
unilateral  symptoms,  the  absence  of  disorder  of  the  sphincters,  and 
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the  combinatiou  of  paralysis^  wasting,  and  sensory  troubles^  in  the 
course  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Sinolb-Nebye  Sacral  Palsies. — The  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  single  nerves  are  indicated  by  their  function.  The  nerves  rarely 
affected  are  the  superior  gluteal,  muscular^  and  small  sciatic.  The 
nerve  oftenest  affected  is  the  great  sciatic^  and  especially  its  anterior 
tibial  branch.  In  the  latter  case  a  condition  csdled  '^  dropfoot^  is 
produced. 

In  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  sacral  palsies  there  is  nothing, 
especial  that  can  be  said. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SENSOEY   NET7E0SES    OF    THE    CEREBRO  -  SPINAL 

NERVES. 

As  the  most  common  disorders  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  neuralgias 
and  parsesthesias,  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  with  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  symptoms. 

PAR.ESTIIESIA. 
Local  Pak^hthksia,  Acro-pak.«8Thesia,  Waking  Xumbxess. 

The  condition  known  as  parsesthesia  is  one  which  should  be  more 
familiar  to  physicians,  and  be  more  commonly  recognized  and  under- 
stood. raroiHthesia  is  the  name  given  to  a  number  of  subjective 
sensations,  such  as  i)rickliug,  numbness,  creeping  sensations,  tick- 
ling, and  burning.  It  includes,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  subjective 
sensations  of  the  skin,  except  those  of  pain.  It  is  a  condition 
which  is,  therefore,  extremely  common,  and  in  its  mildest  and 
most  trivial  charactt^r  is  much  more  often  experienced  than  pain. 
When  these  sensations  fix  themselves  in  a  certain  locality,  follow- 
ing X)erhaps  the  tract  of  the  nerve,  or  fastening  themselves  upon 
the  hand  or  foot,  they  take  on  a  certain  clinical  picture,  and  de- 
serve to  have  the  name  of  a  disease,  to  just  the  same  extent  that 
a  neuralgia  does.  Paraesthesia,  in  almost  all  cases,  implies  simply 
a  lower  grade  of  irritation  of  the  nerve  fibres  than  occurs  in  neu- 
ralgia, and  is  a  kind  of  ghostly  simulacrum  of  that  disease.  It 
very  often  precedes  or  accompanies  attacks  of  pain.  There  is  some- 
times a  tingling  of  the  teeth  or  burning  in  the  face  which  has  a 
shiulowy  likeness  to  a  toothache  or  trigeminal  neuralgia.  In  the 
same  way,  one  finds  para3sthesias  affecting  the  head,  causing  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  and  constriction,  of  burning,  and  general  undefin- 
ablo  discomfort,  which  are  entirely  comparable  to  headaches. 

In  conditions  of  nmirasthenia,  paroesthesias  of  the  head  are  more 
common  even  than  the  headaches.  Paresthesia  sometimes  follows 
the  (M)urHe  of  a  nerve,  as  when  one  feels  numbness  of  the  hand  if 
the  ulnar  is  ])ress(?d  upon  at  the  ell)ow,  or  numbness  in  the  foot 
when  the  sciatic  is  ])n»ssed  upon,  as  when  the  legs  are  crossed. 

TlH»ro  is  also  ])ara»sthesia  affivting  one  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
ot  one  of  the  crural  nerves.     On  the  other  hand,  paraesthesia  may 
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affect  all  four  extremities,  so  that  they  feel  entirely  benumbed  or 
prickling.  There  is,  I  repeat,  a  very  close  analogy  between  these 
groups  of  parsesthesias  and  neuralgias. 

Etiology. — Parsesthesia,  whether  local  or  diffuse,  occurs  rather 
more  often  in  women  than  in  men,  and  rather  more  often  in  the 
mature  and  middle-aged  than  in  young  people.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  women  of  middle  age,  especially  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
hard  work  with  the  hands  in  washing  and  the  exposure  incidental 
to  this.  It  also  occurs  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  walk  a  great  deal 
and  to  be  upon  their  feet,  and  it  especially  affects  tailors,  seam- 
stresses, bookbinders,  and  those  who  have  to  use  their,  hands  con- 
stantly in  some  skilled  mechanical  work.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
old  age,  being  accompanied  by  evidence  of  gout  or  glycosuria  in 
some  cases.  It  is  associated  with  rheumatism  (twelve  per  cent 
of  cases)  and  with  alcoholism  (eight  per  cent  of  cases).  It  follows 
infections  like  typhoid  fever  and  the  grippe,  and  means  in  these,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  a  low  grade  of  neuritis.  As  a  rule,  however, 
paraesthesia  is  a  neurosis  in  which  exposure,  rheumatism,  alcohol, 
arterial  sclerosis^  and  lithaemia  are  the  causes. 

Paraesthesia  affects  single  cerebro-spinal  nerves  just  as  neuralgia 
does,  or  it  may  be  more  generally  distributed.  In  the  latter  case 
it  affects  most  the  feet  and  hands,  and  it  is  called  acro-parastltesia. 

We  meet  then  with : 

1.  Cephalic  paraesthesias,  comparable  to  diffuse  headaches. 

2.  Local  paraesthesias,  compai*arable  to  local  neuralgias. 

3.  Acro-paraesthesia,  involving  the  feet  or  hands  or  both  diffusely. 
The  cephalic  paraesthesias  are  usually  sympt-onis  of  neurasthenic 

or  lithaemic  states  and  will  not  be  considered  ht»re.  Among  eighty- 
five  cases  of  local  and  acro-para3Sthesia',  not  symptomatic  of  other 
and  organic  nerve  disease,  I  found  that  tln'ro  were  of  thc^  local  forms 
thirty -five  cases,  of  acro-paroestliesia  fifty  cases.  The  local  parx'sthe- 
sias  affected  the  arms  in  eighteen  cases,  next  the  thigli  and  leg  nerves 
in  twenty  cases,  and,  last,  the  trigcMuinal  nerve  in  three  cases.* 

*  The  followiug  analysis  of  eighty  live  cases  of  paru'sthesia  occurring  in 
my  practice  shows  something  of  tho  cause  and  hnal  developmcni  of  the 
malady.  The  most  frequent  causes  I  tind  to  be  those  contrerned  with  occupa- 
tion. Parasthesia,  in  its  general  manifestations,  may  be  considered  almost 
an  occupation  neurosis.     The  list  of  cases  may  be  put  down  as  follows : 


Occupation 15 

Rheumatism 10 

Alcoholism 0 

Infection 6 

Senility fl 


Hetlex  irritation 3 

Hysteria 3 

('linmcteric  change 3 

Various  causes,  such  as  neuras- 
thenic state,  puerperium,  etc..  19 


Among  85  cases  there  were  30  males  and  4U  females : 
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Symptoms, — The  patients  haYe  feelings  of  numbness,  prickling^ 
coldness,  heayiness,  usually  in  both  hands,  extending  a  little  way 
up  the  foreann  and  often  also  in  the  feet.  The  sensations  are, 
as  a  rule,  diffuse,  but  may  follow  the  distribution  of  a  nerve,  espe- 
cially the  ulnar.  In  other  cases  the  numbness  is  sharply  limited  to 
the  finger  tips  or  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  There  is  no  actual 
pain  or  tenderness,  nor  is  there  any  anaesthesia,  cutaneous  or  mus- 
cular. Instead  of  or  with  the  numbness  there  may  be  burning  sen- 
sations, especially  felt  in  the  palms  or  soles.  There  is  often  a  slight 
degree  of  paralysis,  but  rarely  any  decided  vasomotor  or  trophic 
changes.  The  symptoms  exacerbate,  being  worse  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  usually  in  the  morning.  They  may  increase  at  night 
and  prevent  sleep.  The  arms  are  oftener  affected  than  the  lower 
extremities^  and  the  symptoms  never  except  in  hysteria  take  a  hemi- 
plegic  form,  though  one  arm  may  be  alone  involved.  The  scalp 
and  ears  may  be  involved,  though  always  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
patient  complaining  of  sensations  of  heat,  prickling,  flushing,  and 
vertex  pressure.  In  the  local  forms,  there  is  numbness  along  the 
ulnar  nerve  or  in  one  arm  or  along  some  branch  of  the  lumbar 
nerves  (jneralgia).  The  symptoms  cause  a  condition  of  mental 
unrest  and  nervousness  which  add  to  the  sufferings  materially. 
Evidences  of  overwork,  of  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  of  anaemia, 
or  of  muscular  rheumatism  will  generally  be  foimd.  The  urine  is 
usually  ratlier  light  in  color  and  specific  gravity  (1.010  to  1.018), 
slightly  cloudy,  with  exc-ess  of  phosphates  and  occasional  excessive 
discharges  of  urates.  Under  the  head  of  parsesthesic  neurosis,  the 
affection  known  as  wahinfj  numbness  or  night  palsy  may  be  described. 

This  is  a  dborder  characterized  by  a  temporary  paralysis  of  an 
extremity,  with  numbness,  noticed  on  first  waking  or  after  lying 
down  for  a  time. 

Males.       Females       ToUil. 

Hands  and  feet,  or  both,  affected 6 

Hands  alone 6 

Feet  and  legs 10 

General  sensations 

Local 14 


11 

17 

12 

18 

10 

20 

4 

4 

12 

26 

The  special  nerves  affected  were : 

Trigeminal 4 

Brachial 5 

Ulnar 7 

Radial 1 

Crural 4 

Peroneal 1 


36  40  85 

Sacral 1 

Sciatic 1 

Plantar 11 


35 
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It  is  a  rare  disease  and  little  is  known  of  its  cause.  It  occurs  in 
adults  and  usually  in  the  neuropathic.  Sometimes  evidence  of 
weak  heart  or  poor  innervation  of  the  vessels  is  present. 

The  symptoms  are  much  like  those  caused  by  temporary  com- 
pression  of  a  nerve  when  the  leg  or  arm  goes  to  sleep.  The  paralysis 
is  temporary  and  there  is  no  anaesthesia.  It  is  often  a  very  obsti- 
nate condition  but  leads  to  no  serious  result. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  paresthesia  is  based  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  to  those  in  mild  or  incipient  cases  of 
neuritis  and  upon  the  effects  of  drugs  in  relieving  symptoms.  It 
is  believed  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  being  irritated  by  some 
poison  circulating  in  the  blood.  Co-operating  with  this  are  nerves 
naturally  over-irritable,  or  made  so  by  anaemia,  hypersemia,  or  ex- 
posure to  cold.  In  some  cases  there  is  undoubtedly  a  low  grade 
of  neuritis,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  a  congestion  or  slight  degree 
of  degeneration  of  the  nerve. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  multiple  neuritis,  occupation  neuroses,  and  central 
organic  diseases  of  cord  or  brain.  In  hysteria  the  symptoms  are 
less  diffuse,  regular,  and  bilateral,  while  some  anaesthesia  is  rarely 
absent.  Paraesthesias  are  very  common  in  neurasthenia,  and  in  some 
cases  here  they  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  peripheral  irritation.  In 
neurasthenia,  the  paraesthesias  are,  however,  generally  in  one  ex- 
tremity, less  diffuse,  and  as  a  rule  more  temporary.  There  is  no 
motor  weakness,  and  the  head  and  spine  are  usually  complained  of 
more  than  the  arms  or  legs.  Waking  numbness  and  night  palsy  are 
intermittent  disorders,  disappearing  within  a  short  time  after  wak- 
ing or  rising  from  a  recumbent  posture.  The  numbness  that  is  felt 
with  digiti  mortui  and  Kaynaud's  disease  is  accompanied  by  spasm 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  whitening  of  the  fingers.  In  multiple  neu- 
ritis there  is  usually  some  distinct  anaesthesia,  pain,  or  tenderness, 
and  also  motor  weakness. 

Frognosls  and  Coarse. — The  disease,  if  not  treated,  runs  a  course 
of  several  months,  with  some  intermissions  and  relapses.  It  may 
disappear,  to  return  the  next  year.  It  never  progresses  to  any 
serious  condition,  and  is  in  almost  all  cases  eventually  cured. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  receive  alkalies,  with  bromides, 
pepsin,  iron,  and  strychnine.  The  faradic  current,  massage,  and 
stimulating  liniments  are  useful.  Kost  and  removal  from  exciting 
causes,  such  as  exposure  and  special  work,  are  also  indicated. 
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NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  is  a  condition  characterized  by  pain  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve  or  of  nerves. 

Forms. — Neuralgias  may  be  idiopathic,  i.e.,  developed  sponta- 
neously; or  symptomatic,  i.e.,  due  to  some  known  toxic  influence, 
reflex  irritant,  or  organic  disease  acting  on  the  nerve.  Thus  a 
central  disease  of  the  nervous  system  or  a  tumor  pressing  on  a  nerve 
may  cause  a  symptomatic  neuralgia.  When  there  is  organic  disease 
of  the  nerve  itself,  such  as  neuritis,  the  disease  cannot  be,  strictly 
speaking,  called  neuralgia,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the 
lines  absolutely. 

Neuralgias  are  divided,  in  accordance  with  their  cause,  into  the 
epileptiform,  hysterical,  reflex,  traumatic,  gouty,  etc. 

Neuralgias  are  also  divided,  in  accordance  with  their  auatomical 
location,  into  trigeminal,  cervico-occipital,  brachial,  intercostal, 
lumbar,  crural,  sciatic,  and  visceral. 

Migraine  and  headache  are  not  classed  among  neralgias. 

Neuralgias  of  all  kinds  make  up  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
nervous  disorders  for  which  the  neurologist  is  consulted.  The  most 
frequent  form  is  the  trigeminal;  next  in  order  come  the  sciatic,  in- 
tercostal, cervico-occipital,  lumbo-abdominal,  brachial,  and  visceral 
neuralgias. 

Etiology, — Neuralgia  never  affects  young  children,  and,  leaving 
out  migraine  and  headache,  it  is  rarely  met  with  before  the  fifteenth 
year.  From  that  time  until  twenty -five  the  frequency  very  rapidly 
increases.  About  one- fourth  of  all  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  t wen ty -five;  the  relative  number  then  slowly  decreases 
to  the  forty -fifth  year,  when  there  is  a  rapid  fall.  Neuralgia  is  very 
rare  in  old  age. 

Women  are  more  affected  than  men,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
three  (analysis  of  887  cases).  In  New  York  most  cases  occur  in 
winter,  next  in  the  autumn.  More  cases  occur  in  temperate  climates 
and  in  wet  and  cold  regions. 

Hereditary  influence,  neurotic  constitution,  anaemia  and  debility, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses,  all  predispose  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  exciting  causes  can  be  included  under  the  head  of  toxic 
agents,  infections,  exposui-e,  overexertion,  emotional  shock,  injuries, 
and  neuritis  of  low  degree. 

Local  irritation  of  nerves  may  excite  neuralgia,  direct  or  reflex 
in  kind.  Some  help  in  recognizing  the  reflex  origin  of  neuralgias 
and  other  pains  may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying  diagrams. 
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Stfmptotiu. — These  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  chapters  od 
the  special  forms. 

The  dominant  symptom  is,  of  couise,  pain.  This  pain  is  sharp, 
darting,  boring,  stabbii^,  or  burning  in  character.     It  comes  on  in 
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paroxysms  of  great  intensitj-.  In  tlie  intervals  there  may  be  no 
pain  or  it  may  be  simply  a  dull  ache.  The  pnin  rims  along  the 
course  of  certain  nerves,  though  it  is  not  confined  necessarily  t» 
them,  but  may  bo  somewhat  diffuse.  Pain  is  increased  or  brought 
on  by  cold  or  heat,  or  pressure  on  the  a&ected  part. 
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The  skin  and  nerves  are  sometimes  tender  or  even  exquisitely 
sensitive.  Firm  pressure,  however,  is  usually  not  painful.  In 
about  half  the  cases  of  long  standing,  tender  points  may  be  found 
which  correspond  to  the  exit  of  nerves  from  a  bony  canal  or  the 
substance  of  a  musclo  or  fascia.  In  rare  cases  there  is  tenderness 
over  the  spine  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  affected  nerves 
arise.  Besides  feelings  of  pain,  there  is  often  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness, cold,  tingling,  or  heaviness  of  the  limb.  Vasomotor,  secre- 
tory, and  trophic  disturbances  may  occur ;  but  when  these  are  pro- 
nounced one  must  suspect  neuritis  or  an  organic  central  disease. 
Muscular  spasm  is  sometimes  present;  more  rarely  there  is  some 
muscular  weakness.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  may  intermit  regu- 
larly; sometimes  they  come  on  every  day  at  the  same  hour.  They 
are  apt  to  be  worse  at  night.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  often  run 
a  coui'se  of  several  weeks  or  months,  and  in  some  forms  they  last 
for  years. 

The  painful  sensations  of  neuralgia  usually  originate  in  the 
peripheral  sensory  neuron.  In  some  cases  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglion  is  chiefly  at  fault  (Anstie) ;  in  others  the  irritation  affects 
the  entire  sensory  nerve.  The  central  sensory  neurons  that  carry 
impulses  to  the  brain  are  rarely  the  cause  of  neuralgia,  and  local 
diseases  of  the  cord  and  brain  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cause  pain  by 
irritating  these  sensory  pathways.  Still  there  may  be  neu- 
ralgic pain  from  this  cause ;  and  "  central  nervous  pains "  have 
been  observed  in  brain  tumors  and  after  brain  hemorrhage  or 
softening. 

FnfholiKji/, — Many  cases  that  used  to  be  called  neuralgia  are 
now  known  to  be  forms  of  neuritis,  f.*/.,  sciatica  and  bra(rhial  neu- 
ralgia. Other  forms  are  sometimes  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
neuron  from  an  obliterating  arteritis  (tic  douloureux) ;  still  others 
are  due  to  the  irritation  of  nerves  from  the  diathetic  poison  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  diabetes,  or  to  extrinsic  poisons,  such  as  alcohol, 
lead,  and  arsenic.  In  these  cases  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nerve 
sheaths  (nervi  nervorum)  are  affected.  There  remain  many  cases 
in  which  the  trouble  shifts  from  one  locality'  to  another,  or  in  which 
no  special  local  or  general  irritation  can  be  discovered.  In  these 
cases  we  assume  that  the  pathogenic  focus  is  in  the  spinal  or  cere- 
bral sensory  neurons. 

There  are  some  forms  of  neuralgia  which  may  be  called  "  rem- 
iniscent" or  "hallucinatory."  The  patient,  who  is  an  impres- 
sionable and  sensitive  person,  has  had  a  genuine  cause  for  neuralgic 
pains;  but  this,  after  lastinj^  some  time,  has  ceased,  while  the  pain- 
ful impressions  continue  to  remain  in  the  cerebral  cortex.     The 
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neuralgia  is  a  morbid  habit  uf  feeling  paiu.  Sucli  neuralgias  are 
promoted  often  by  tbe  use  of  morphine. 

liiiif/nosia This  \a  bused  on  tbe  fact  that  neuralgic  paiiis  are 

shifting,  paroxysmal,  fo11<iw  the  course  of  nerves,  are  accompanied 
ofti'ii  by  tender  points  and  not  accompanied  by  signs  of  organic 
nerve  disease,  hui.'Ii  as  i>aralysis,  anteatheaia,  and  tenderness  over 
tlie  nerve  tiunlis.  Thermic  sensations  of  burning  or  cold  are  rarely 
nenralgif,  but  are  due  to  iieuritie, 

I'roffnoiix  is  good,  except  for  the  reminiscent  neuralgias,  the 
neuralgias  of  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  persons,  who  are  thoroughly 
ansemic,  debilitated,  aged,  and  brukfii  d<)\sni  morally  and  physi- 
cally. The  neuralgias  of  the  degenerative  periml  of  life  are  also 
very  obstinate. 

The  treatment  will  be  discussed  under  special  head;,. 


NEUROSES  OF  THE  MERVES  OF  SPECIAL  SENSE. 

Thk   Olkactory  Nkkvk. 

Anatomy. — The  oll'actory  nerves  consist  of  a  number  of  peri- 
pheral fibres  that  arise  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  pass  through  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of   the   superior    and  middle  turbinated  bones 


TBS  TuannKva. 


and  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  olfactorj'  bulb 
is  with  its  assoi'iated  parts  really  a  subdivision  of  the  brain  (rhi- 
nencephalon)  and  not  a  true  nerve.  For  many  reasons  the  anat- 
omy of  the  rhinencephalon  haa  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  developed 
frtffn  a  secondary  division  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.     It  iiicludeH 
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in  man,  fiom  before  backward,  the  bulb  and  peripheral  nerves,  the 
olfactory  tracts,  and  theic  lateral  roots  with  the  gray  root  or  tri- 
gonum  between  them,  the  hippocampal  convolution  and  coinua 
ammoniB,  part  of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  caJIosum,  the 
nerves  of  Lancisi,  and  the  anterior  commissure.  Recent  studies  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  its  nerves  show  that  this  ap- 
paratus is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  retina.  Beginning  with 
the  nerve  cella  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  it  is  found  that  these 
aie  bipolar,  and  are  analogous  to  the  cells  of  the  posterior  spinal 


ganglia ;  they  send  peripheral  processes  between  the  epithelial  cells, 
and  these  processes  receive  tiie  olfactory  stimulus ;  the  other  and  cen- 
tral processes  pass  up  through  the  ethmoirl  bone  to  the  bulb.  These 
form  the  so-called  nerves  of  smell.  They  end  in  fine  expansions 
which  unite  with  similar  terminal  exjKiusions  from  a  deeper  layer  of 
cells.  The  tangle  of  fibres  forms  what  are  known  as  the  glomerular 
bodies.  Next  is  a  layer  of  peculiar  cells,  called  from  their  shape  mi- 
tral. They  have  neuraxons  which  become  part  of  the  olfactory 
tract.  Deeper  still  is  a  layer  of  granular  and  central  fibres,  the 
former  being  peculiar  in  having  no  axis  cylinders.     These  cella  re- 
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semble  the  spongioblast  cells  of  the  retma  and  are  associative  in 
function.  The  central  olfactory  fibres,  which  are  now  neurons  of 
the  third  order — that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  third  from  the  peri- 
pheral olfactory  cell — pass  to  the  hippocampus,  cornu  ammonis,  and 
convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Through  cells  in  these  areas 
they  are  put  in  connection  with  the  optic  thalamus  and  with 
the  motor  tracts.     The  olfactory  nerves  do  not  decussate. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  rudimentary  in  man,  yet  it  is  still  the 
sense  by  which  we  can  appreciate  the  most  attenuated  matter ;  for 
the  trillionth  of  a  grain  of  mercaptan  is  able  to  awaken  a  sensation 
in  the  mind,  but  has  weight  and  dimensions  so  infinitely  minute  as  to 
be  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  grasp.  According 
to  Valentin,  we  can  perceive  yTpyi.^j.^j^  of  a  grain  of  oil  of  roses. 
According  to  Fischer  and  Penzoldt,  one  can  perceive  ynnrTToTnnnr  ^^ 
a  grain  of  mercaptan.  I  have  found  that  one  can  perceive  the  odor 
from  4  em.  of  a  solution  of  oil  of  cloves,  1  to  100,000.  Matter  to 
be  perceived  as  odor  must  be  in  a  gaseous  form.  Odorous  sensa-^ 
tions  co-operating  with  taste  sensations  form  "  flavor. "  Variety  in 
odorous  sensations  depends  probably  upon  the  rapidity  of  molecular 
vibrations  as  in  the  case  of  light;  and  substances  having  similar  re- 
lations in  vibration  have  similarity  in  odor  (Haycraft).  Males  have 
a  more  delicate  sense  of  smell  than  females  (Nicolls  and  Bailey). 
The  keenness  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  lessened  in  the  insane  and 
criminal  classes. 

Anosmia. — The  olfactory  nerve  is  affected  clinically  by  loss  of 
function,  or  anosmia;  increased  sensitiveness  of  function,  or  hy 
perosmia,  and  perversions  of  function,  or  parosmia. 

Anosmia  is  far  the  most  common  disorder  of  olfaction. 

Etlolntjy. — Its  usual  cause  is  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Injuries,  inflammations,  and  tumors  affecting  any  part 
of  the  course  of  the  nerve,  its  bulb,  or  central  fibres,  may  also  cause 
it.  Unilateral  cortical  lesions  in  the  uncinate  gyrus  may  lead  to 
partial  loss  of  smell.  It  will  be  not  entire,  because  each*  nerve  re- 
ceives fibres  from  both  hemispheres.  Paralysis  of  the  fifth  or  sev- 
enth nerve  may  indirectly  cause  some  anosmia.  Primary  degener- 
ative changes  and  excessive  olfactory  stimulation  cause  anosmia. 
There  may  also  be  a  congenital  absence  of  the  nerves.  Anosmia 
occurs  sometimes  as  a  j)ure  neurosis  in  hysteria  or  in  neurasthenic 
states. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  made  by  test  odors.  To  test  the  sense  of 
smell,  a  bottle  of  oil  of  cloves  or  of  some  familiar  non-irritating 
odor  may  be  used.  To  detect  quantitative  disturbance  one  may  use 
six  phials  containing  oil  of  cloves,  in  purity  and  in  watery  mixture 
of  1  to  10,  1  to  100,  1  to  1,000,  1  to  10,000,  and  1  to  100,000. 
Special  olfactometers  have  been  devised.  The  sense  of  smell  for 
11 
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uny  single  odor  is  lost  in  about  three  minutes,  but  returns  after 
one  minute's  rest. 

Treatment. — For  functional  anosmia,  snuffs  containing  strych- 
nine gi*.  ^0  and  gum  acacia  3  ij.  can  be  used.  Weak  galvanic  and 
faradio  currents  are  recommended.  Usually  there  is  in  anosmia  a 
local  catarrhal  condition  of  the  nose  which  requires  treatment. 

Htferosmia  occurs  only  rarely  and  then  in  neurasthenic,  hys- 
terical, or  insane  persons.  In  the  latter  it  is  more  often  a  psychical 
phenomenon  than  a  peripheral  disorder.  Hyperosmia  can  be  cul- 
tivated, and  this  is  done  sometimes  by  the  blind  and  by  those 
engaged  in  certain  pursuits,  such  as  tea  tasting  and  wine  tasting. 

Hallucinations  of  smell  occur  in  the  insane,  as  just  mentioned, 
and  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy  are  reported  in  which  the  cause  was  a 
stench.  When  all  olfactory  sensations  are  disagreeable  the  condi- 
tion is  called  kakosmia. 

Parosmia  is  a  not  infrequent  condition.  In  it  everything 
smells  alike  to  the  patient,  and  the  odor  smelled  is  perhaps  a 
peculiar  or  offensive  one.  This  condition  may  be  due  to  local  dis- 
ease, but  is  often  a  symptom  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia. 

The   Optic   Kerve. 

Anatomy, — The  optic  nerve  is  not  a  true  peripheral  nerve  but 
a  tract  of  the  brain,  and  it  connects  the  retinal  cells  with  the  brain 
proper.  Like  other  brain  tracts  its  fibres  have  a  myelin  sheath  but 
no  neurilemma.  The  real  origin  of  the  nerve  is  in  the  retina,  just 
as  the  olfactory  nerve  arises  in  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane  and  the  spinal  sensory  nerves  arise  in  the  spinal 
ganglia. 

The  retina  is  a  nervous  tissue  formed  essentially  of  three  layers 
of  nerve  cells.  From  without  inward  they  are :  the  layer  of  visual 
cells,  the  layer  of  bipolar  cells,  and  the  layer  of  ganglionic  cells. 
This  subdivision  is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  85).  These  differ- 
ent layers  may  be  subdivided  so  as  to  give  the  following  layers  from 
without  inward : 

8.  The  external  mok>cular  layer.  )  Forminir  the  layer  of  bipolar  cells. 

4.  Internal  granular  layer.  j  t>  j  ^ 

5.  Internal  molecular  layer.  )  Forming  the  layer 

6.  Ganglionic  layer,  with  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  \  of  ganglion  cells 

The  layer  of  visual  cells  is  subdivided,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  into 
that  of  the  rods  and  cones  externally  and  that  of  the  external  gran- 
ular internally.  This  is,  however,  practically  a  layer  made  up 
simply  of  bipolar  nerve  cells  with  prolongations  more  or  less  long 
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which  run  to  the  external  surface  of  the  retina  and  there  form  a 
series  of  bodies  known  afs  the  rods  and  cones. 

In  the  layer  of  bipolar  cells  are  layers  of  cells  with  processes 
running  horizontally,  and  in  the  internal  moleculai-  layer  are  larger 
horizontal  cells,  called  by  Cajal  spongioblasts.  There  are  also  in 
tlie  retina  terminal  arborizations  of  cells  whose  origin  is  in  the  tlial- 
amus,  corpora  geniculata,  or  anterior  tubercles.  These  carry  im- 
pulses to  the  retinal  cells  (Fig.  85,  *). 

The  neuraxons  of  the  ganglionic  cells  send  fibres  which  unite  to 
form  the  ojjtie  nerve. 
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The  optic  nerves  each  contain  about  500,000  fibres,     They  pass 

to  the  optie  chiasm,  where  about  one-third  of  the  fibres  cross,  in 

man.     In  lower  animals  the  decussation  is  greater.     Those  fibres 

which  do  not  cross  come  from  the  outer  or  temporal  tiiird  of  the 

retina;  those  which  do  cross  come  from  the  internal  or  nasal  two- 

'  thirds.     A  few  fibres  pass  from  one  optic  centre  in  the  brain  along 

I  the  posterior  border  of  the  optic  chiasm  to  the  centre  on  the  opposite 

I  aide  (commissure  of   Gudden).*     After   leaving  the  chiasm,  the 

-  fibres  form  the  optic  tract.     Tbe  tract  curves  up  and  back  around 

I  the  cms  cerebii,  and  divides  into  a  lateral  and  mesial  root. 

•There  is  still  vcrv  hifih  authority  (or  denying  the  partial  crossing  at  tho 
L  «plic  nerve  (HIchel.  Knillker). 
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These  roots  connect  with  the  external  geniculate  body,  the  an- 
terior tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  posterior  gan- 
glion of  the  thalamus  or  the  pulvinar.  These  ganglia  are  called 
the  primary  optic  centres.  Through  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  by  other  means,  the  optic  nerve  is  con- 
nected with  the  oculomotor  nerve,  and  thus  reflex  movements  of  the 
pupils,  lids,  and  eyeballs  are  brought  about. 

From  these  primary  optic  centres,  fibres  enter  the  posterior  part 
of  the  internal  capsule,  curve  up  and  back  toward  the  occipital 
lobes,  forming  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet. 

They  are  finally  distributed  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
and  in  man  chiefly  to  the  cuneus  and  the  parts  about  the  calcarine 
fissure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  retina  is  connected  with  the  occipital 
lobe  of  both  hemispheres ;  further,  that  the  outer  or  temporal  half 
of  each  retina  is  connected  with  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  inner  or  nasal  half  of  each  retma  with  the  occipital 
lobe  of  the  opposite  side.  The  upper  part  of  each  retina  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cimeus,  and  vice  versa  (Fig. 
86). 

Other  connections  exist  by  which  the  optic  centres  on  the  two 
sides  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  other  cranial  nerves  in 
the  medulla. 

The  optic  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  special  sense  of  vision  and  has  no 
other  function  except  that  of  an  excito-reflex  character. 

Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

The  optic  nerve  may  be  affected  by  neaily  all  forms  of  patho- 
logical change.  For  the  neurologist,  however,  the  especially  im- 
portant conditions  are  inflammations,  degenerations,  injuries,  and 
functional  disorders.  Inflammation  of  the  nerve,  or  optic  neuritis, 
may  occur  as  a  papillitis  or  inflammation  of  the  head  of  the  nerve, 
a  neuro-retinitis  or  descending  neuritis,  a  perineuritis,  or  a  retro- 
bulbar neuritis.  Perineuritis  is  rare,  Neuro-retinitis  and  jDapil- 
litis  are  closely  associated  clinically  and  pathologically  (Noyes),  so 
that  practically  only  two  forms  of  neuritis  need  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. 

Papillitis  and  Neuro-retinitis — Etiology, — This  condition 
is  seen  by  neurologists  in  connection  with  brain  tumors,  brain  ab- 
scess, meningitis,  and  occasionally  multiple  neuritis.  The  other 
causes  are  nephritis,  diabetes,  infectious  fevers,  lead,  and  severe 
hemorrhages.  The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes. 
In  brain  tumors  it  occurs  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  especially 
often  in  cerebellar  tumors.  It  occurs  in  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of 
tuberculous  meningitis. 
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SymptoTns. — Subjective  symptoms  are  often  not  present.  The 
vision  may  remain  good  for  a  long  time.  In  other  cases  there  are 
concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field,  loss  of  color  sense,  and 
Bcotomata.  For  a  description  of  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  special  text-books.  It  is  in  this  condition 
that  "choked  disc,"  which  is  a  papillitis  with  much  serous  infiltra- 
tion, occurs.  The  changes  are  less  striking  in  neuro-retinitis.  The 
disease  may  aSect  one  or  both  nerves.  In  brain  disease  both  nerves 
are  usually  involved. 

Pathology  and  Palhological  Anatomy. — The  process  is  usually 


ire  CnmiAL  Oomratmo™    (modlflod  from  Ober- 
)  connected  with  left  bcmlspliere!  yo.  opUc  naryei 
HajnerfB  oommtMure:  CO.  Ouddtni'ii  commlSBure; 
j;  Cgl.  corpus  (tenlc.  eit. ;  Qa,  corpor.  qiind. :  Si,  optlo  radtoiloni;  Co,  occlp- 
:;  Lm.  meaiat  lemniscus.    iThe  shndlng  ot  tha  retln*  and  ilBual  fleld  should  JuM 
reach  the  nnlcal  linn. ) 

subacute  or  chronic.  Congestion,  exudation,  sniall  hemorrhages, 
and  coUectiona  of  leucocytes  occur.  The  sheath  of  the  nerve  just 
back  of  the  globe  is  often  distended  with  a  serous  exudate.  Alter 
a  time  the  nerve  fibres  atrophy,  connective  tissue  proliferates  and 
takes  their  place,  and  we  have  a  secondary  optic  atrophy. 
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The  process  is  essentially  peripheral,  but  it  extends  baok  with 
lessening  intensity  into  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  The  purely  me- 
chanipal  theory  of  neuritis,  tliat  it  is  due  to  compression,  cannot 
be  accepted  in  the  light  of  njodern  pathology.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ne\iritis  results  from  au  irritating  serous  fluid  which  extends 
down  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  this  sheath  being  a  prolongation 
of  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Mechanical  causes  lead  to  constriction, 
accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  compresaion  of  the  nerve  at  its 
periphery,  and  hence  to  inflammation.  SometimcB,  at  least,  the 
irritating  fluid  contains  microbes  or  microbio  poisons. 


1 
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EETRoBrLBAR  Nkubitis.— In  this  disease  the  lesion  lies  chiefly 
behind  the  globe.  Its  causes  are  especially  toxaemia  from  alcohol 
and  tobacco."  It  is  also  due  to  rheumatiu  influences,  syphilis,  lead, 
and  diabetes. 

In  the  acute  cases  there  is  usually  rather  rapid  loss  of  sight, 
with  some  pain  and  tenderness.  The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are 
relatively  slight.  In  chronic  vases,  which  are  usually  toxic  in  origin 
and  due  to  alcohol  or  tobacco,  or  ofteneat  to  both,  there  are  color 
Bcotoniata  or  absolute  scotomata  and  amblyopia.  There  is  no  pain. 
The  condition  is  known  as  tobacco  or  alcoholic  anjhlyopia. 

The  proffnoais  of  neuritis  varies  with  the  cause.  If  this  is  re- 
movable, as  in  the  tosfemias,  recovery  is  the  rule.  This  is  a  proof 
that  in  neuritis  the  connective  tissue  is  the  part  chiefly  involved, 
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f  for  a  destroyed  or  atrophied  optic  nerve  does  not  i-ecover.     In  many 
[  cases,  liowever,  atrophy  follows  the  neuritis. 

The  treatment  ia  based  on  the  cause.  In  acute  cases  one  may 
I  BBS  cups,  Balioylates,  the  iodides,  and  mercury;  later,  the  lodidea 
I  and  etrychniue.     Perfect  rest  to  the  eyes  should  be  enjoined. 


F:d.  88.— PiPiLuns. 


Deorneeation  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  or  Optic  Atkopht.— 

l  This  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Secondary  atrophy 
I  is  usually  the  result  of  a  neuritis.  I  shall  describe  here  primary 
r  optio  atiitphy. 

Etioloriy. — Itoccurg  oftener  in  men  than  in  woman  (three  toone), 
fit  occurs  as  part  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  less  than  half  thecaaes; 
other  degenerative  diseases  of  the  eord,  like  multiple  s(:Ierosi8,  may 
accompany  it.  Next  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  occurs  oftenest  with 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  multiple  sclerosis  and 
general  paresis.  Henuirrhages,  alcoholism,  and  lead  may  he  causes. 
It  may  occur  without  known  cause. 

The  eympfoms  are  those  of  gradual  decrease  o£  acuity  of  vision, 
I  concentrio  limitation  of  the  visual  field,  loss  of  color  sense,  dilata- 
I  tion  and  inunobility  of  the  pupil.  The  sense  of  sight  may  remun 
Lgood  for  a  long  time.  Ophthalmoscopieally,  the  nerve  disc  is 
ipaque,  grayish,  or  dirty  looking,  and  often  has  a  cup-shaped  or 
^  cupped-diac"  appearance.  The  veasels  are  smaller  and  few  in 
Aumber. 
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The  pathology  and  jmthologlval  anatomy  are  that  of  a  parenchy- 
matous degeneration  with  loss  of  nerve  fibres,  which  are  replaced 
by  connective  tissue. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  uniformly  bad. 

The  treatment  is  that  usually  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 
Mercur}',  iodides,  stiychnine,  phosphorus,  and  iron  are  given.  Warm 
baths  and  salicylate  of  soda  sometimes  have  a  temporarily  good 
effect.  Strychnine  in  physiological  doses  gives,  however,  the  best 
symptomatic  results.  Electricity  is  not  of  any  use.  Stretching  the 
nerve  does  no  good.  Eserine,  pilocarpine,  and  santonin,  or  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  tried. 

The  optic  nerves  and  tlieir  primary  and  cortical  centres  are  sub- 
ject to  various  other  diseases.  So  far  as  these  are  organic,  they 
will  be  described  in  detail  under  the  head  of  brain  diseases.  But 
there  are  certain  symptoms  often  of  functional  origin  which  are 
best  described  here.  These  are:  (1)  Amblyopia  and  amaurosis; 
(2)  retinal  hypersesthesia  and  dyssesthesia ;  (3)  hemianopsia. 

Amblyopia  axd  Amaurosis. — Amblyopia  is  a  partial  loss  or 
dimness  of  vision,  there  being  no  observable  lesion  of  the  eye,  or 
its  nerves.  Amaurosis  is  a  total  loss  of  vision,  also  without  ob- 
servable cause. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  injuries  and  shocks,  hysteria,  migraine, 
concussion  of  the  bi'ain,  lightning  stroke,  and  severe  hemorrhages. 
There  are  also  certain  toxic  causes,  chiefly  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
quinine,  and  salicylic  acid.  Other  causes  are  glycosuria,  uraemia, 
and  reflex  irritations,  especially  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  Night 
blindness  and  snow  blindness  are  forms  of  functional  amblyopia. 

The  symptoms  are  diminution  or  loss  of  vision,  usually  sudden, 
temporary,  and  involving  both  eyes.  Amblyopia  in  hysteria  is 
usually  greater  in  one  eye  and  associated  with  concentric  limitation 
of  the  visual  field  and  disturbance  of  color  sense. 

Underlying  amblyopia  there  may  be  minute  hemorrhages  in 
the  brain,  causing  temporary  pressure,  or  a  vascular  spasm,  causing 
anaemia. 

The  2*^ogrwsis  is  usually  good. 

The  treatment  is  purely  a  causal  one.  In  most  cases  one  must 
examine  for  drug  poison,  ursemia,  diabetes,  migraine,  or  a  hemor- 
rhage. 

Retinal  or  ocular  iiypkr^:sthe8IA  is  a  condition  in  which 
the  eye  is  abnormally  sensitive  to  light.  It  may  be  due  to  expo- 
sure to  extreme  light  or  to  seclusion  in  a  dark  room.  The  neu- 
rologist sees  it  oftenest  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria  (vide  Hysteria) 
and  neurasthenia  and  perhaps  in  hypnotic  states.     It  occurs  in  my- 
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driasia  and  albiniBiu.  It  is  not  to  be  coiifoiiuded  with  |»lioto|ihobia 
dill!  to  irritatiou  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Nyctalopia,  or  the  condition  of  seeing  Ijetter  in  a  dim  light,  is  a 
form  of  the  disease. 

Hemianopsia,  or  half-sightedness,  or  hemianopia,  a  condition 
in  which  there  is  a  blindness  of  one-half  tlie  visual  field,  may  be 
due  to  a  fum'tJonal  or  organic  disorder  of  the  nerve  or  its  centres. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  many  lesions  and  conditions,  aud  can  be  de- 
aeribed  only  genendly  here. 


Jitiolot/i/. —Its  principal  fnnctional  causes  are  migraine,  lithse- 
mia,  gout.  Its  organic  causes  are  tumors,  inflammations,  soften- 
ings, or  hemorrh^es  involving  part  of  the  optio  nerve  or  its  central 
connections. 

.Sym/i^oHia.— Various  descriptive  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the 
fharacter  of  the  hemianopsia.  In  lateral  hemianopsia  a  vertical 
half  of  the  field  is  involved.  In  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia 
there  is  half-blindness  on  the  left  or  right  side  of  each  eye,  as  the 
ease  may  be  (I'ig-  89)  In  temporal  hemianopsia  the  outer  halves 
of  the  eyes,  and  in  nasal  the  inner  halves,  are  involved.  The  upjier 
or  lower  segments,  ur  irregular  segments  of  the  visual  field  may 
be  involved. 

These  various  foruis  of  liemianopsJa  depend  upon  the  location  of 
the  lesion  which  cuts  into  and  destroys  the  optic  fibi'es  in  their 
course  from  the  eye  to  the  visual  centre  in  the  occipital  cortex. 
The  mechanism  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
occipital  lobe  is  supplied  hy  nerve  fil)re8  from  one-half  of  the  retina 
of  each  eye.  A  cut  shows  this  better  than  any  description  (Fig. 
86).  In  temporal  hemianopsia  tlie  lesion  must  be  at  C/i,  in  front 
of  the  chiasm,     lu  bilateral  nasal  hemianopsia  it  must  be  double 
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and  at  N  and  N*.  In  lateral  hemianopsia  the  lesion  must  lie  farther 
back  than  the  chiasm,  in  the  tract,  the  primary  centres,  the  optic 
radiations,  or  occipital  lobes. 

In  hemianopsia  from  disease  of  the  nerve  as  far  back  as  and  in- 
cluding the  primary  centres  in  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpora 
quadrigemina  there  is  a  loss  of  light  reflex  when  a  ray  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  blind  side  of  the  retina,  but  the  pupil  still  con- 
tracts when  light  is  thrown  on  the  sensitive  side  of  the  retina. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  "Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reac- 
tion." If  in  hemianopsia  the  light  reflex  is  preserved,  the  lesion 
is  back  of  the  primary  centres  and  involves  the  optic  radiations  or 
cortex. 

A  test  for  the  condition  of  hemianopsia  in  its  eai-ly  stage,  and 
one  that  is  useful  in  stupid  or  partially  comatose  patients,  is  the 
following :  When  the  finger  is  suddenly  brought  in  front  of  the  eye 
on  the  sound  side,  there  is  a  wink ;  if  brought  in  front  from  the 
blind  side,  the  orbicularis  does  not  contract. 

Hemianopsia  is  almost  always  the  sign  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  not  found  in  hysteria,  but  does  occur  in  migraine  and  lithaemia. 
It  is  best  made  out  and  recorded  by  means  of  the  perimeter. 

Its  course  and  treatment  depend  upon  the  cause. 

Sensory  Neuroses  of  the  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

Anatomy, — The  trigeminus  or  fifth  nerve  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively distributed  and  most  delicately  sensitive  nerves  of  the  body. 
Its  sensory  branches  represent  the  atrophied  and  lost  sensory  roots 
of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  twelfth  cnmial  nerves 
(Gaskill).  The  trigeminal  nerve  is  a  mixed  nerve.  It  has  two 
nuclei  of  origin:  a  central  nucleus  for  the  motor  part,  and  a 
peripheral  nucleus  for  the  sensory  part.  The  motor  nucleus  has 
two  parts:  a  chief  nucleus  lying  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  an  accessory  nucleus,  which  consists  of  a  long 
tract  of  gray  matter,  known  as  the  descending  root  and  lying  in  the 
upi>er  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons.  It  passes  down  along 
the  side  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  exact  function  of  this  root  or  imcleus,  but  the  most 
recent  studies  have  shown  quite  conclusively  that  it  is  motor  in 
function  (Kolliker,  Cajal).  The  sensory  root  of  the  trigeminal  has 
its  origin  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  which  is  composed  of  unipolar 
cells,  like  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  The  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  these  cells  bifurcate;  the  external  branches  pass  outward  and 
become  part  of  the  peripheral  sensory  root;  the  internal  bran(*lies 
pass  into  the  substance  of  the  pons,  and  there  give  off  ascending  and 
descending  branches.  The  ascending  branches  are  short,  and  pass 
to  a  terminal  nucleus,   known  heretofore  as  the  sensory  nucleus 
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of  the  trigeminal.  The  descending  branches  pass  down  to  the 
pons  and  medulla,  as  f ai  aa  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  their  course  they  give  off  terminal  filaments,  which  come  in  lela- 
tion  with  sensory  nerve  cells,  md  the  whole  forms  a  coliunn  of 
matter,  known  as  the  ageending  root  of  the  tiigeminus. 


Flo.  to.— SnowlHa 
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The  nuclei  of  the  trigeminus  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  pons 
and  medulla,  and  are  coextensive  with  the  origin  of  all  the  other 
cranial  nerves  (Fig.  91).  Hence  the  frequency  with  which  its  dis- 
orders are  complicated  with  those  of  these  nerves.  Its  cortical 
origin  is  probably  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pre-  and  post-central  con- 
volutions. 

The  trigeminus  supplies  sensation  to  the  face,  conjunctivae,  nose, 
the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  the  teeth,  the  palate,  tongue, 
and  part  of  the  upper  pharynx;  also  to  the  scalp  as  far  back  as  the 
vertex,  and  to  the  external  auditory  meatus  (Fig.  93).  The  distri- 
bution is  not  always  the  same  and  ia  helped  by  fibres  from  the  cer- 
vical nerves.  Entire  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  in  man  m^ 
give,  for  example,  aniesthesia  only  over  the  areas  shown  in  Fig.  92, 
in  which  anffisthesia  is  not  complete  in  areas /or  a.  It  gives  sensa- 
tion also  to  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  dura  mater,  the  falx, 
and  probably  the  tentorium.    The  pia  and  arachnoid  are  not  sensitive. 
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The  posterior  foasa  and  the  ocdpital  part  of  the  dura  mater  are  sup- 
plied by  the  vagus.  The  trigeminus  also  supplies  the  above-named 
parts  with  trophie,  vasomotor,  and  secretory  fibres.  The  vasomotor 
tibi-es  are  brought  to  it,  in  pai-t,  from  the  medulla  and  cervical  spinal 
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cord  via  the  sympathetie ;  the  secretory  fibres  have  the  same  origin. 
An  exception  is  to  be  made  of  the  laciymal  secretory  fibres  which 
are  brought  by  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  The  opinion,  based 
lai'gely   ou  physiological   experiment,    that   the    trigemiims  sends 


trophic  fibres  to  the  coiijunetivte  and  cornea,  is  denied  by  Krause, 
who  reports  many  successful  cases  of  entire  extirpation  of  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion  without  any  iufiammatiou  of  the  eye  following. 

The  trigeminus  supplies  motion  to  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
viz.,  the  two  pterygoids,  the  temporal,  masseter,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  The  sensory  neuroses  of  this  nerve 
are  neuralgia,  paresthesia,  and  ausesthesia. 


J 
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NEURALGiAa  OF  THE  TRIGEMINUS.— The  trigeminal  nerve  is  sub- 
ject to  two  types  of  ueuraigia,  viz. : 

1.  The  symptomatic  form. 

2.  Tic  doulouieux. 

1.  The  symjitunntiir:  vein-aJgiaa  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

They  are  called  supra-orbital,  iiifra-orbital  or  supram axillary, 
inf  rainaxillaiy  or  dental,  and  mixed  forma.  The  most  common  type 
in  the  supra-orbital;  next,  the  mixed  form. 

Etiology. — The  female  sex  is  ofteuest  affected;  most  cases  are 
Been  in  the  first  half  of  life;  most  attacks  occur  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  left  side  ia  oftener  affected.  The  second  and  third 
brani^hes  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  most  susceptible  to  rheumatic  influ- 
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ences,  the  first  branch  to  malarial  and  septic  poisons.  Dental  dis- 
orders naturally  aie  frequent  factors  iu  neuralgia  of  the  second  and 
third  branches.  Anromia,  exposure,  child-bearing,  and  other  de- 
pressing influences  are  factors  in  causing  these  neuralgias.  Ocular 
and  nasal  disease  may  cause  patn  in  the  supra-orbital  uerve.  Gout, 
diabetes,  Bypliilis,  malaria,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  trauma,  rheumatism, 
all  may  be  factors  in  causing  trigeminal  neuralgias. 

Si/t»ptoms. — The  pains  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  are  sharp  and  in- 
tense, with  exacerbations  and  remissions.  The  pain  often  lasts  for 
days  without  entirely  ceasing.     It  then  goes  away  and  may  not  return 
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for  a  long  time.  The  characteristic  of  neuralgia  is  that  it  stays  till 
its  cause  is  removed.  In  supra-orbital  neuralgia  there  is  sometimes 
great  oedema  of  the  lids  and  the  parts  about,  together  with  sufihision 
of  the  eyes.  There  are  tender  points  over  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
The  tender  points  in  supra-orbital  neuralgia  are  supra-orbital,  x>al- 
pebral,  and  nasal;  in  infra-orbital  neuralgia,  nasal,  malar,  and 
gingival;  in  infra-maxillary  neuralgia,  inferior  dental  and  tem- 
poral. In  the  mixed  forms  we  find  various  combinations  of  the 
above.  There  is  often  also  a  tender  point  over  the  parietal  emi- 
nence and  vertex. 

The  pain  may  radiate  to  the  ear  or  occiput,  or  it  may  be  located 
in  the  orbit.  Dental  irritation  may  also  cause  an  otalgia  or  a 
neuralgia  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  fifth. 

There  is  sometimes  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  in  severe  cases 
a  reflex  facial  spasm  occurs. 

Tic  Douloureux  {Prosopalgia,  FothergilVs  Neuralgia,  EjiUepti- 
form  Neuralgia). — Tic  douloureux  is  a  special  form  of  trigeminal 
neuralgia  occurring  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  unusually  severe  in 
its  symptoms  and  obstinate  in  its  course.  It  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished sharply  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  trigeminal  neuralgia. 
These  latter  are  symptomatic  pains  almost  altogether;  while  tic 
douloureux  is  a  special  disorder,  dependent  upon  changes  in  the 
nerve  itself. 

Etiology, -^It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  persons  who  are  over  forty, 
and  is  seen  in  the  very  aged.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  neu- 
ralgia which  old  people  have.  It  is  brought  on  by  exposure,  over- 
work, and  depressing  influences;  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  local  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  It  occurs  in  men  and  women  in  about 
equal  frequency,  in  my  experience.  Other  observers  find  it  oftener 
in  women. 

Symptoms. — It  is  characterized  by  intense  darting  pains,  which 
usually  start  in  the  upper  lip  and  by  the  side  of  the  nose.  From 
here  they  radiate  through  the  teeth  or  into  the  eye  and  over  the 
temple,  brow,  and  head.  They  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head. 
During  a  paroxysm  the  face  usually  flushes,  the  eyes  water,  the 
nose  runs,  and  the  patient  assumes  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
agony.  The  attack  lasts  for  a  few  minutes,  then  becomes  somewhat 
less,  but  the  pain  rarely  ceases  entirely.  A  breath  of  cold  air,  speak- 
ing, eating,  putting  out  the  tongue — all  bring  on  paroxysms.  The 
pains  are  worse  in  winter  and  often  become  less  or  cease  during 
summer.  Occasionally  they  come  on  for  a  few  months  every  year, 
usually  during  the  spring.  The  pains  are  always  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  face  and  are  centred  chiefly  in  one  branch  of  the  nerve. 
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f  oftenest  in  the  supramaxillary  and  next  in  the  inframaxillary. 
I  They  may  spread  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face 
I  and  tongue. 

Spasmodic   movements  of   the    face,    tongue,    or  jaws  may  be 
i.  associated  with  the  pain. 

Examination  rarely  reveals  any  objective  trouble,  but  in  a  few 
[  cases  some  anicsthesia  may  be  noted. 

Patkvlofjij. — The   disease  is  usually  a  degenerative  one,    and 

probably  is  due  to  irritative  and  atrophic  processes  occurring  in  the 

nerve  and  its  ganglion.     A  low  grade  of  neuritis,  perhaps  from 

alveolar  disease,  hats  been  fouud  sometimes,  but  as  a  rule  the  nerve 

does  not  appear  inui.:h  changed.     The  arteries  supplying  the  nerve, 

I  however,  often  undergo  the  changes  of  endarteritis,  their  calibre  is 

I  much  lessened,  and  the  nerve  cannot  get  its  proper  supply  of  blood. 

[  Thus  an  ohliterative  arteritis  underlies  some  cases  of  the  disease. 

Treatment.— \n  Cases  which  occur  in  old  people,  the  use  of  nitro- 
\  glycerin  given  in  doses  of  gr.  -jj-f  q.  2  h.  sometimes  has  a  happy 
effect.     A  veiy  good  remedy  is  cryatalline  aconitia  given  iji  doses 
L  of  gr.  gj-j;  until  its  physiological  eSect  is  obtained.     Besides  these 
I  measures,    galvanism    daily,    iodide  of   potassium   in  large  doses, 
I  gelsemiuin,  crotou  cliloral,  codeine,  external  ajiplications  of  menthol, 
I  freezing  with  chloride  of  methyl,  and  heat — all  may  be  fouud  use- 
[  ful.     The  common  practice  of  pulling  out  all  the  teeth  is  almost 
I  always   unsuccessful,    and   ought  not   to  be    undertaken   without 
I  specially  good  reason.     Tonics  containing  iron,  phosphonis,  quinine, 
or  arsenic  are  generally  helpfid,  and  should  always  be  given  after  a 
course  of  specilics.     In  younger  jiatieuts  the  remedies  recommended 
L  undei  the  head  of  Migraine  and  Headache  may  be  given.     Change 
varm,  equableclimate  may  be  tried;  it  is  not  a  certain  resource. 
I  I  have  found  that  in  cases  not  of  over  four  or  five  years'  duration, 
[  lest  in  bed  with  massive  doses  of  strychnine  sometimes  effects  striking 
.     The  drug  should  be  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  gr.  ^ 
'  once  daily,  gradually  increased  until  gr.  ^  or  \  is  readied.     This  is 
repeated  four  days  and  then  the  amount  gradually  reduced.     The 
*  patient  must  be  kept  rigidly  quiet  and  the  full  course  persisted  in. 
1  After  a  month  iodide  of  potassium  and  iron  are  given.     The  treatment 
may  have  to  be  repeated  with  lessened  rigor.     The  treatment  by 
large  doses  of  opium,  gr.  iii.  to  vi.  daily,  is  uncertain  and  often  dan- 
gerous. 

Finally,  surgical  interference  may  be  necessary.  The  removal 
of  the  nerve  at  as  deep  a  point  as  possible  is  the  only  operation  to 
be  seriously  entertained.  This  sometimes  causes  cure,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  pain  comes  back  in  six  or  twelve  months.     Even  such  a 
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respite,  however,  is  often  gladly  seized  upon.  Removal  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  has  been  attempted  with  success.  Ligature  of 
the  common  carotid  has  been  tried  also,  but  of  late  years  the  opera- 
tion has  been  generally  abandond.  Simple  drilling  out  of  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  with  a  dental  probe  made  of  piano  wire  has  given  long 
relief. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  operating  upon  the  different 
branches  of  the  trigeminus.  For  buccal  neuralgia,  Zuckerkandl 
has  devised  a  method.  For  superior  maxillary  neuralgia,  the 
method  of  Camochan,  modified  by  Abbe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best.  Others  favor  Langen beck's  method.  Ullmann,  Mikulicz, 
Obalinski,  and  many  others  have  deviled  special  methods. 

Hartley,  of  New  York,  has  devised  an  operation  by  which  he 
enters  the  middle  fossa  through  an  opening  in  the  temporal  bone, 
thus  reaching  the  root  of  the  nerve.  Rose,  Krause,  and  others  have 
reported  many  successes  following  this  rather  serious  operation. 

Trigeminal  Par.esthesia. — Sometimes  persons  suffer  from 
peculiar  numbness,  thrilling,  or  formication  in  the  course  of  the 
trigeminus.  The  sensation  may  be  nearly  constant  and  excessively 
annoying.     It  never  amounts  to  actual  pain. 

It  occurs  in  anaemic,  nervous,  and  hysterical  persons.  It  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  abortive  form  of  neuralgia,  and  so  treated. 

Trigeminal  Anaesthesia. — This  occurs  from  various  patho- 
logical lesions  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  or  in  its  nucW.  The  most 
common  organic  cause  is  syphilitic  disease  of  the  membranes  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Trigeminal  anaesthesia  occurs  together  with  an- 
aesthesia of  other  areas  in  hysteria  and  in  organic  disease  of  the 
nerve  centres.  It  is  sometimes  noted  in  tic  douloureux  and  facial 
hemiatrophy. 

Herpes,  flushing j  pallor j  lacrymafwn,  salivation^  are  all  symp- 
toms of  disturbance  of  the  trophic,  vasomotor,  and  secretory  fibres 
running  in  the  trigeminal  nerve.  They  are  usually,  if  pathological, 
only  concomitant  symptoms  of  other  diseases. 

Headache  (Cephalalgia). 

Headache  is  the  name  given  to  attacks  of  diffuse  pain  affect- 
ing different  parts  of  the  head  and  not  confined  to  the  tract  of  a 
particular  nerve.  It  usually  comes  on  in  paroxysms  at  various 
intervals,  but  may  be  continuous. 

Etlohgy, — Headache  is  the  most  common  of  nervous  symptoms. 
Ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  school  children,  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
men,  and  over  fifty  per  cent  of  women  are  subject  to  it  more  or  less. 
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[  though  this  proportion  woitkl  Ix.'  nuKih  reduced  if  niigraiiic  wen- 

I  excluded  from  statistics. 

The  headaehe  ages  are  from  ten  to  tiveiity-five  and  thirty-five  to 

■  forty-five ;  most  cases  oecur  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty- 
five,  especially  in  females.  The  number  of  headaches  inci-eases 
Kradually  from  the  period  five  to  ten  years  up  to  the  period  fifteen 
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to  twenty,  then  falls  till  the  thirty-fifth  year,  aud  rises  again  till 
about  the  age  of  forty,      Early  childhood  and  declining  age  are 

,   practically  exempt   from    chronie   lunctiooiU  headaches.       Womeu 
suffer  from  it  more  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to 
It  is    more    frequent   ia   city    populations    and    among    th» 

'  wealthier  classes.  Headaches  are  more  common  in  the  spring  and 
fall  and  in  temperate  climates.  Headaches  may  be  classed,  in 
accordance  witli  their  causes,  as  fallows : 

.  Hiemic  or  autotoxic  causes,  in  which  impoverished  or  dis- 

\  ordered  blood  is  brought  to  the  brain,  us  in  (a.)  anemia  and  conges- 
tion j  (li)  diathetic  states:  gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  uraemia;  (c) 

,  infections:  malaria,  fevers. 

2.  Toxic  causes :  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc. 

3.  Neuropathic  states :  epilepsy,  neuraatlienia,  hysteria,  neuritis. 

4.  Keflex  causes:  ocular,   nasopharyngeal,  auditory,  dyspeptic^ 
I  Kxual. 
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5.  Organic  disease,  iucluding  arterio-selerosis,  syphilis,  tumors, 
meningitis,  and  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones.  Vei-y  frequently 
several  causes  act  together.  The  ansemic,  dyspeptic,  ocular,  and 
neurasthenic  are  the  common  forms  of  chronic  and  recurrent  head- 


EdiDger  thinks  that  a  large  percentage  of  chronic  headaches  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  cei-tain  nodules  situated  near  the  origin  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  hea<!.  The  location  of  these  is  in- 
dicated in  Fig,  95.     Massage  by  removing  these  relieves  the  head- 


Fio.  95.— LocATiov  oy  Hi;adach][  NoncLEi  accorpikc  to  Edingbb. 

ache.  I  have  not  found  these  often,  and  doubt  if  they  have  so 
much  importance,  but  their  existence  and  possible  iuHuence  shouhl 
be  borne  in  mind,  especially  in  gouty  subjects. 

SymptomatoUigy. — Headaches  may  be  classed  in  accordance  with 
their  location  and  the  character  of  the  pain.  We  have  accordingly ; 
1,  frontal  headaches j  2,  occipital  headaches;  3,  parietal  and  tem- 
poral headaches;  4,  vertical  headaches;  6,  diffuse  headaches  and 
variona  combinations  of  tlie  above. 

The  most  common  form  of  headache  is  the  frontal,  next  the 
fron to-occipital  or  diffuse,  nest  the  vertical,  and  theu  the  occipital. 

The  kind  of  pain  differs  with  different  persons  and  with  differ- 
ent causes.     We  have:  1,  pulsating,  throbbing  headache;  2,  dull, 
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heavy  headache ;  3,  constrictive,  squeezing,   pressing  headache ;  4, 
t  hot,  burning,  sore  sensations;  5,  sharp,  boring  pains. 

The  first  form  characterizes  headaches  with  vasomotor  disturb- 
ances, and  usually  indicates  migraine. 

The  second  is  usually  of  a  toxic  or  dyspeptic  type.     The  third 
B  found  in  the  neurotic  and  neurastlienic.      The  fourth  in  rheu- 
matic and  anffimic  cases.     The  fifth  in  liysterical,  neurotic,  and 
}  epileptic  cases. 

The   accompanying  diagram  shows  some   of   the  relations   of 

localized  pain  to  the  cause.     A  large  experience  both  in  my  own 

practice  and  in  that  of  others  shows  it  to  be  approximately  correct. 

Headaches  may  continue  for  a  day  or  may  last  for  weeks  or 

months.     Soma  persona  have  headaches  ouly  when  constipated  or 
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bilious,  or  when  they  have  an  attack  of  indigestion.  Others  suffer 
I  Irom  a  little  pain  nearly  all  the  time,  exacerbations  occurring  at 
I  Tariona  periods,  neurasthenic  and  ocular  headaches  are  generally 
I  of  tlus  tyjie.  When  headaches  are  persistent,  examination  should 
'  be  made  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nose  and  sinuses ;  the  patient  should  be 
I   questioned  as  to  syphilis,  tlie  continuous  use  of  tobacco,  and  chronic 

dyspepsia.  The  possibility  of  brain  tumor,  of  pachymeningitis 
[-  irom  blows,  or  sunstroke  or  chronic  alcoholism  should  be  considered. 
The  persistent  headaches  not  relieved  by  oi-dinary  treatment  are 
I  due  to  eye  trouble,  auEemia,  neurasthenia  or  spinal  irritation,  rheu- 
I  siatic  nodules,  sj-jihilis,  or  pachymeningitis.  Eye  strain  may  cause 
[  true  migraine  or  ordinaiy  headache.  Eye-strain  headache  is  usu- 
I  ally  associated  with  some  weakness  of  eyesight  and  jiains  and  dis- 
[  comfort  about  the  globe,  besides  severer  pains  at  times  in  the  brow 
I  or  occiput.  The  cause  of  the  eye  strain  is  usually  astigmatism  and 
I  bypermetropia.  Occasionally  it  ia  due  to  weakness  or  lack  of  bal- 
L  aiice  of  the  eye  muscles. 

Headaches  may  occur  rcgtilarly  every  morning  on  awaking. 
[  They  are  called  iiinniinij  hviulnrlifg,  and  are  a  symptom  of  neuras- 
I  thenia  and  lithiemia.     Tliey  occur  oftencst  in  middle  life. 
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Syviptoins  Associated  xaith  Jleuda^jhe, — The  symptoms  oftenest 
associated  with  chronic  and  recurrent  headaches  are  vertigo,  som- 
nolence, sensations  of  heat  and  pressure  (cerebral  paraesthesias),  and 
nausea.  Vertigo  goes  oftenest  with  headaches  of  dyspeptic  origin; 
some  of  the  so-called  bilious  headaches  of  early  life  develop  later 
into  attacks  of  vertigo;  this  symptom  often  occurs  with  frontal 
headaches.  Somnolence  occurs  oftenest  with  anaemic  and  malarial 
headaches ;  it  may  develop  also  with  syphilitic  head  pains.  Nausea 
I  have  found  oftenest  with  occipital  headaches. 

Pathology, — Headaches  are  to  be  distinguished  from  neuralgias 
and  from  a  special  and  common  form  of  head  pain  known  as 
migraine. 

Headaches  are  diffused  pains  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  irritations 
located  in  or  referred  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Their  seat  is  usually  within  the  skull. 

Neuralgias,  on  the  other  hand,  are  caused  by  irritations  of  the 
ganglia  or  trunks  of  these  nerves.  The  pains  are  local  and  confined 
to  the  single  branches  of  the  nerve. 

Migraine  is  a  periodical  neurosis  in  which  there  is  a  discharge  of 
nerve  force,  not  only  affecting  the  trigeminus,  but  often  other  cranial 
nerves  as  well  as  sympathetic  fibres.  It  is  a  general  disease  of 
which  the  headache  is  only  one  symptom. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  mater  are  those  most  involved  in  head- 
ache. Headaches,  when  occipital,  involve  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
vagus  and  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves.  There  is  no  anatomical 
change  in  the  nerves  except  in  organic  headaches.  But  in  many 
cases  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  their  sensory  nerves  are 
congested  or  anaiuiic. 

Dutgnosis, — No  symptom  requires  more  careful  investigation  as 
to  its  cause  than  that  of  headache.  The  diagnosis  is  always  to  be 
made,  not  of  this  symptom,  but  of  its  cause.  Most  of  the  foregoing 
description  accordingly  refers  to  etiology.  It  may  be  quite  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  headaches  which  persist  for  months,  are  worse 
in  the  day,  and  leave  the  patient  able  to  sleep  at  night,  to  recur 
on  waking,  are  exhaustion  pains  and  are  due  to  a  neurasthenic  state. 
Chronic  headaches,  worse  at  night,  are  usually  of  specific  or  organic 
origin. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
migraine,  or  neuralgia,  or  headache.  Headache  is  usually  diffuse 
and  bilateral.  It  is  more  or  less  persistent.  Migraine  comes  on 
paroxysmally,  lasts  a  short  time,  and  then  leaves  the  patient  feeling 
perfectly  well  or  even  better  than  ever.  Migraine  is  often  accom- 
panied with  nausea,  flashes  of  light,  strong  pulsations  of  the  head. 
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I  vertigo,  palior,  or,  more  rarely,  congestion  of  the  fate.  Neuralgic 
paiD3  are  sharp  aiid  shooting ;  they  run  along  the  ti-act  of  the  nerve^ 
and  ofteu  are  associated  with  suffusion  of  the  eye  and  oedema. 
Tender  points  are  felt. 
Trrntmeiit. — The  constitutional  treatuient  is  based  upon  the 
etiology.  Regulation  of  diet  and  digestion,  securing  a  regular 
movement  of  the  bowels,  attention  to  ocular  troubles,  abstention 
from  tobacco  and  alcohol  aud  overwork  are  the  important  points 

I  requiring  attention.  Rest  is  the  important  point  to  attend  to,  as  in 
•huost  all  painful  neuroses. 
The  symptoniatio  treatment  consists  in  giving  antipyriii,  anti- 
febrin,  phenacetin,  salicylate  of  sodium,  caffeine,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  sometimes  morphine  or  codeine,  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 
Antipyrin  can  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v,  every  twenty  minutes 
till  three  or  four  doses  are  taken.  Phenacetin  often  needs  to  be 
given  in  large  doses  of  ten  or  even  twenty  grains,  Antifebrin  ia 
less  trustworthy  and  must  be  given  in  small  dosea.  Exalgin  is  not 
a  very  good  or  safe  remedy.  It  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  gr.  iij.  to 
gr.  V.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  remedy  given  in  very 
large  doses,  "  ss,  to  3  i.,  well  diluted.  Menthol  in  doses  ol  gr. 
T.  to  gr.  X.  in  hot  water  sometimes  stops  headaches.  In  headaches 
from  autemia,  caffeine  and  ammonivim  muriate  are  best.  In  head- 
ache from  nervous  exhaustion,  similar  stimulating  anodynes  are 
nsually  most  efficacious.  Combinations  of  caffeine  citrate  and  salicy- 
late of  sodium  or  benzoate  of  sodium  are  often  better  than  the  single 
drug.  Caffeine  in  any  case  must  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  is  or- 
,  dinariiy  done,  i.e.,  gr.  iv.  or  v.     Ltwal  applications  oE  a  twenty- 

^^H^  per-eent  solution  of  menthol,  the  ice  bag,  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot 
^^^B  water,  or  a  piece  of  sheet  lint  soaked  ill  chloroform  liniment  tivo 
^^^B  parts  and  tincture  of  aconite  one  part  are  efKcacious  measures.  A 
^^^*  cathartic,  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  light  diet — all  these  are  measures 
which  many  patients  themselves  learn  to  adopt. 

Finally,  In  headaches  from  organic  disease  we  have  often  to 
^^^  resort  to  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  and  tlie  use  of  some  prepa- 
^^^B    ration  of  opium. 

^^^H  As  will  be  seen,  each  case  of  headache  requires  special  treat- 

^^^B  ment  and  a  certain  amount  of  experimentation  in  order  to  learn  the 
^^^^  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

^^^B         MioKAiNE,  Sick -Head  ACHE,  Hemicrania.^ — Migraine  is  aeon* 

^^^r   Btitutional  neurosis  characterized  by  periodical  attacks  of  iiain  chiefly 

I'  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve.     The  pain  is  often  associated  with 

nausea  or  vomiting,  mental  depression,  vasomotor  disturbances  such 

aa  flushing  or  pallor  of  the  face,  by  flashes  of  light,  vertigo,  tinnitus 
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auriiun,  and  in  rare  cases  by  partial  paralysis  of  one  oculomotor 
nerve. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  migraine  is  more  than  ordinary  head- 
ache and  unlike  an  ordinary  neuralgia. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  very  common  in  civilized  countries  and 
is  frequent  in  America.  It  occurs  of tenest  in  women  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  three  to  one,  and  it  begins  in  most  cases  at  or  a  little 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  may  begin  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
even  the  second  year.  It  occurs  in  neurotic  families,  and  there  is 
very  often  a  history  of  direct  inheritance.  Other  neuralgic  trou- 
bles, epilepsy,  and  gout  may  be  found  in  the  family  history.  The 
attacks  occur  oftenest  in  the  winter  in  our  climate.  The  cases  that 
begin  in  childhood  and  early  life  are  sometimes  started  by  overwork 
at  school,  but  usually  no  especial  cause  can  be  found.  When  they 
begin  after  maturity,  a  history  of  excesses  in  work,  injury,  shock, 
or  exhausting  disease  is  found.  Migrainous  patients  usually  have 
some  refractive  disorder  of  the  eye  or  a  weakness  of  eye  muscles, 
and  this  condition  is  one  factor  in  bringing  on  or  keeping  up  the 
headaches.  Autotoxsemia  from  uric  acid  and  poisons  developed  in 
the  intestinal  tract  is  considered  an  important  factor  in  migraine 
by  some. 

Sf/mjjtoms. — The  patient  for  several  days  may  feel  a  sense  of 
malaise  and  depression ;  usually,  however,  the  prodromal  stage  lasts 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  The  attack  often  comes  on  in  the  morn- 
ing and  gradually  increases  in  intensity  until  the  victim  has  to  give 
up  work  and  lie  down.  Sometimes  the  pain  comes  on  with  almost 
epileptic  suddenness  and  violence,  waking  a  i)erson  from  sleep  or 
compelling  him  at  once  to  lie  down.  Fuhjurntinfj  mujmiue  is  the 
term  applied  to  this  type.  The  pain  starts  in  one  side  of  the  head, 
usually  in  the  forehead,  but  often  in  the  occiput.  It  increases  and 
finally  may  involve  the  whole  head.  The  pain  is  of  a  tense,  throb- 
bing, blinding  character,  increased  by  jars,  light,  and  noises.  It 
is  accompanied  by  dimness  of  vision,  often  by  flashes  of  light  or 
dark  or  light  spots  variously  colored  floating  before  the  eyes.  Re- 
striction of  the  visual  field,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hemianopsia, 
may  occur.  Vertigo,  tinnitus  auriimi,  confusion  of  ideas,  feeling  of 
stupor,  disturbances  of  memory,  are  not  tmcommon;  nausea  and 
even  vomiting  are  the  rule.  The  vomited  matter  is  at  first  chiefly 
mucus,  but  it  may  later  become  yellow  and  bitter  from  the  presence  of 
bile.  Hence  the  term  "bilious  headache,"  which  is  an  improper 
one,  because  the  bile  is  only  the  result  of  retrostaltic  action  from 
the  vomiting.  Migraine  is  not  the  result  of  gastric  or  liver  dis- 
order. 

The  patient's  face  usually  is  pale  and  gives  the  evidence  of  acute 
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I  sufTering.  The  flushed  face  is  very  rare;  the  distinction  between, 
r  angiospastio  oi  pallid  migraine  and  angioparalytio  or  congestive- 
[  migraine  is  not  of  clinical  value.  The  pulse  is  small  and  hard,  and 
I  may  be  lessened  in  rapidity.     The  temperature  in  children  often 

The  attack  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  or  twen^-four  hours,  occa- 
I   sioually  even  two  or  three  days.     As  thd  intensity  of  the  pain  lessens 
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the  patient  Binks  to  sleep,  and  awakens  next  morning  feeling  re- 
freshed and  better  than  before  the  attack. 

The  attacks  occur  at  varying  periods,  fortnightly  or  monthly, 
and  even  weekly.  In  women  they  often  occur  during  menstruation. 
Some  women  are  entirely  free  from  them  during  pregnancy.  At 
about  the  time  of  the  menopause  in  women,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  of  life  hi  men,  the  disease  lessens  in  severity  and  as  a  rule  dis- 
appears. Some  form  of  neuralgia  or  some  neurosis  in  rare  cases 
takes  its  place. 
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Contplivathuj  St/nqdoms. — Pai-tial  oculomotor  paralysis,  tein- 
poraiy  aphasia,  slight  hemiplegia,  heminumbness,  peculiar  odors 
or  tastes,  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  almost  resembling 
epileptic  attacks,  occur. 

Cases  presenting  these  symptoms  are  rare.  When  they  occur  in 
xme  case,  however,  they  always  occur  in  each  attack  unless  it  is 
-modified  by  treatment. 

Vicarious  Attacks, — Migraine  is  sometimes  associated  with  epi- 
lepsy, locomotor  ataxia,  or  insanity ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  early 
life  have  had  migi*aine  and  later  developed  the  diseases  mentioned. 
The  relation  between  these  diseases,  however,  is  not  so  close  as 
some  writers  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  attack  of  migraine  can 
be  sometimes  replaced  by  an  attack  of  gout,  or  visual  disorders,  or 
other  sensory  symptoms,  or  even  by  an  oculomotor  paralysis. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  a  fully  developed  attack,  the  patient  has  a 
sense  of  mental  depression,  with  confusion  of  ideas.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  acute  mania  took  the  place  of  the  headache. 

Types, — Writers  have  described  the  angioparalytic  and  angio- 
spastic types;  also  the  typical,  subtypical,  and  supratypical ;  and 
finally  the  ordinary  type  and  the  ophthalmic  type.  Practically  we 
£nd  two  classes : 

(1)  The  typical,  associated  with  visual  disorders  and  having 
most  of  the  symptom  described  above. 

(2)  The  irregular  or  mixed  type,  in  which  with  many  symptoms 
of  ordinary  migraine  there  is  a  history  of  rheumatic  influences  and 
often  of  antemia  or  dyspepsia.  These  are  eases  of  a  true  migrain- 
ous affection  complicated  with  some  form  of  symptomatic  head- 
ache, such  as  has  been  already  described.  The  mixed  or  irregular 
migraines  are  important  to  recognize,  for  they  call  for  special 
treatment.  They  occur  almost  altogether  in  women;  the  attacks 
are  often  associated  with  weather  changes  and  may  be  of  a  neu- 
ralgic character.  Many  women  have  their  sick-headaches  and 
their  neuralgic  headaches,  so  called,  and  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  In  mixed  attacks  the  face  is  usually  also  pale,  the 
•eyes  are  not  suffused,  nor  is  there  any  visual  or  aural  disturb- 
^ance,  as  in  migraine.  Sometimes  the  pain  remains  in  the  occipital 
nerves,  and  I  have  met  with  one  patient  who  localizes  her  pain 
there  entirely,  and  who  always  vomits  during  the  attack. 

Pathology,  — The  seat  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the  intracranial 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  of  the  pneumogastric ;  the  upper 
cervical  nerves,  however,  are  often  involved.  There  are  no  morbid 
anatomical  changes  known.  The  most  plausible  theory  of  the  dis- 
ease is  that  it  is  a  fulgurating  neurosis,  in  which  there  are  periodical 
discharges  of  nerve  force,  or  nerve  storms.     The  seat  of  the  dis- 
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charge  is  perhaps  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  poeaibly  in  the  pri- 
mary sensory  centres,  i.e.,  the  root  ganglia  of  the  fifth  and  vagus 
nerves.  The  disease  is  certainly  not  in  the  sympathetic  system,  as 
was  ouce  taught.  The  presence  of  expess  of  uric  acid  or  of  some 
other  autoehll  ion  oils  poison  as  a  factor  iu  the  disease  may  be  re- 
gai'ded  as  piohable, 

DiaffTtosin.—The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  hereditary  history, 
the  periodicitj-  and  seat  of  the  attacks,  the  nausea,  the  complicating 
visual  and  other  sensory  symptoms.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  same  patient  may  have  migraine  and  other  neuralgias,  or  may 
have  also  an  organic  brain  or  renal  disease. 

Treatrnfiit — I'l-oji/iyhr.ris. — Children  of  families  in  which  this 
neurosis  exists  should  he  carefully  \vatched  during  the  ages  between 
live  and  twenty.  The  eyes  and  nose  should  be  examined.  They 
should  not  be  subjected  to  excessive  mental  or  visual  strain,  and  if 
attacks  develop  they  should  be  promptly  treated.  The  application 
of  glasses  should  be  considered,  but  not  hiistily  adopted. 

As  regards  constitutional  treatment,  the  best  measures  for  curing 
a  case  of  migraine  consist  in  correcting  any  visual  or  nasal  defect^ 
such  dit't  and  exercise  as  secure  tone  to  the  nerves,  and  the  continu- 
ous use  internally  of  bromide  of  potassium,  nitroglycerin,  cannabis 
indica,  or  arsenic.  The  diet  should  be  very  simple  and  non-fei-men- 
tative.  It  should  be  mainly  of  meats  and  green  vegetables  and 
cooked  fruits.  The  meats  should  be  moderate  in  amount^  and  some- 
times only  fish  and  poultiy  should  be  allowed. 

Of  the  drugs,  salicylate  of  sodium  aud  cannabis  indica,  either 
with  or  without  arsenic,  are  the  most  trustworthy,  while  the  bromides 
ai'e  the  least.  The  hemp  should  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a 
long  time,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  i,,  ter  in  die.  The  salicylates  may  be  com- 
bined with  an  alkaline  laxative  like  Kochelle  salts,  a  dose  being 
taken  night  and  morning.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  upon  ocular 
iimscular  insufficiencies,  and  I  believe  that  such  conditions  should  be 
remedied,  but  place  little  coiifidenco  in  them  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correction  of  small  or  large  degrees  of  astigmatism  aud 
hypcrmetropia  sometimes  produces  surprisingly  good  results.  The 
reported  cure  of  numerous  cases  of  migraine  by  treatment  of  nasal 
hypertrophies  and  catarrh  should  not  excite  too  much  confidence  in 
such  measures.  In  fact,  since  migraine  is  a  constitutional  neurosis, 
one  cannot  exj)ect  permanent  residts  from  removing  reflex  irritants 
alone.  The  daily  use  of  a  strong  galvanic  current  four  to  eight  mil- 
liamperes  (eight  to  ten  cells)  for  ten  minutes  is  useful. 

For  the  relli'f  of  the  atfack  the  following  drugs  may  be  given : 
Salicylate  of  aodiuni,  gr.  sx. ;  caffeine,  gr.  ij,  to  v.,  with  benzoateof 
sodium,  gr.  X. ;  antipyrin,  gr.  v.  q.  ^  h, ;  phenacetin,  gr.  X.  to  XV. 
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or  more;  powdered  guara»a,  gr.  xx. ;  menthol,  gr.  v.  to  x.  in  hot 
vaterj  muriate  of  ammonia,  gr.  xxx.  to  ;^  i. ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, gr.  XX.  Antipyrin  and  phenacetin  are  the  most  certain  of 
the  above  drugs,  but  they  lose  their  effect  after  a  tiuie,  as  do  abnost 
all  the  other  drugs,  and  finally  patients  give  up  treatment  or  resort 
to  codeine  or  morphine.  Chloral  and  a  hot  foot  bath  break  up  attacks 
sometimes. 

Locally  galvanic  currents  are  sometimes  helpful,  and  so  are 
static  s])arks.  Hot  applications  and  pencilling  with  menthol  give 
relief  to  aome.     Quiet  and  rest  are  spontaneously  resorted  to. 
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Anatomy. — The  auditory  or  eighth  cranial  nerve  has  two  differ- 
ent parts.  One  por- 
tion passes  to  the 
cochlea  and  utricle  and 
saccules ;  it  has  to  do 
with  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; the  other  goes 
to  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  has  to  do 
with  tliat  sense  by 
which  we  appreciate 
the  position  of  our 
body  and  its  relations-  supcri-r coi 
to  space.  The  eighth 
nerve  is  thus  an  auditory  and  a 
apace -sense  nerve. 

The  auditory  fibres  enter  the 
medulla  by  two  roots,  a  lateral  or 
posterior  and  a  median  or  anterior. 
The  lateral  root  has  mainly 
auditory  fibres.  The  space-sense 
fibres  enter  chiefly  by  the  meilian 
root.  These  roots  are  connected 
with  three  nuclei,  viz. :  (1)  The 
chief  nucleus  (dorsal,  central, 
inner  nudeiis);  (2)  the  large- 
celled  nucleus  (Dei- 
ter's);  and  (3)  the 
accessory  nucleus  (ven- 
tral, anterior,  lateral). 
The  chief  nucleus  (1) 
is  a  large  mass  of  gray 
matter  composed  of  small  nerve  cells  and  lies  superficially  just 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  large-celled  nucleus 
(2)  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  and  below  it.     The  accessory  nucleus 
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r(3)  liea  in  the  substance  of  the  ktera]  root,  and  between  it  and 
the  median  root.  The  lateral  root  is  the  one  coming  chiefly  from 
the  cochlea,  and  ia,  as  stated,  mainly  a  nerve  of  hearing.  It  is 
connected  niont  estensively  with  the  accesaory  nucleus,  but  also 
with  the  other  nuclei. 
Through  the  accessory  nucleus  it  connects  by  a  few  fibres  with 
the  superior  olives,  mostly  of  the  opposite  side;  thence  fibres  pass 
up  through  the  lateral  lemniscus,  to  tlie  posterior  corpora  quadri- 
gemiua;  thence  to  the  cortex  of  the  first  and  second  convolutions  of 
the  temporo-sphenoial  lobes.  Other  fibres  pass  up  directly  through 
the  lemniscus  and  the  tegmental  or  sensoiy  tracts  to  the  cortex  of 
the  temporal  lobes.  Connections  are  numerous,  also,  with  other 
cranial  nerve  nuclei.  The  lateral  root  also  sends  fibres  to  the  chief 
nucleus  and  (t>ia  the  striai  acusticse)  into  the  raphe,  and  thence  to 
the  formatio  recticularia  and  sensory  tract.  These  fibres  go  also 
to  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  thence 
to  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  median  root  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  large-cell  nucleus 
(2),  but  also  with  the  chief  nucleus  (1).  From  these  nuclei  fibres 
pass  up  in  the  posterior  cerebellar  peduncle  through  the  (Hrect  sen- 
sory tract  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  roof  nucleus  or  the  eniboliform 
and  globose  nuclei. 

The  diseases  of  the  eighth  or  acoustic  and  space-sense  nerve 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  neurologist  are  auditory  paralysis 
or  nervous  deafness,  hyperaciisis,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  auditory 
vertigo,  or  M^ni^re'  s  disease.  These  diseases  correspond  with 
loss,  excess,  and  perversion  or  irritation  of  function. 

Nekvous  Deafness    (Acoostk;  Parai.vsi.i). 

Nervous  deafness  may  be  due  to  lesions  (1)  of  the  cortical 
centres  of  hearing,  (2)  of  the  acoustic  nuclei,  and  (3)  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  itself  or  its  end  organ.  Practically  it  is  almost  always  the 
nerve  and  the  internal  ear  which  are  affected. 

Etiolotjij. — 1.  Cortical  nervous  deafness  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  a  few  instances  from  lesions  of  both  temporal  lobes  (Mills).  A 
lesion  in  the  left  temporal  lobe  causes  a  form  of  sensory  aphasia 
called  word  deafness.  A  lesion  in  the  right  temporal  lobe  may 
cause  some  deafness  in  the  left  ear.  The  deafness  of  hysteria  is  of 
cortical  origin. 

2.  Deafness  from  lesion  of  the  acoustic  nucleus  ot  nerve  root. 

Cerebro-spina!  lueningitis  in  the  young  and  syphilitic  meningitis 
in  the  adult  are  the  more  frequent  causes  of  this  form.  Tumors 
and  hemorrhages  may  also  be  causes.  When  the  auditory  nucleus 
and  nerve  root  are  affected  by  these  diseases,  its  peripheral  termi- 
nations in  the  labyrinth  are  also  often  involved,  so  that  sharp  dis- 
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tinctions  cannot  always  be  drawn  beween  this  form  and  that  due  to 
labyrinthine  disease. 

3.  Deafne^Jrom  Labyrinthine  Disease, — The  causes  are  drags, 
such  as  quinine  and  the  salicylates;  inflammations^  including 
syphilitic  exudates;  injuries;  hemorrhages;  tumors;  primary  atro- 
phy, which  may  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia;  mechanical  causes,  such 
as  the  constant  noises  and  jarring  to  which  locomotive  engineers  and 
boiler  makers  are  subject. 

Si/mptoms  of  Servous  Deafness, — The  dominant  symptom  is 
loss  of  hearing,  but  this  may  be  accompanied  by  vertigo,  tinnitus, 
and  even  forced  movements. 

In  hysterical  deafness  the  loss  of  hearing  is  rarely  complete,  is 
unilateral,  and  especially  involves  high  and  low  notes.  Deafness 
from  involvement  of  the  nucleus  and  nerve  root  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  other  symptoms  of  a  basilar  meningitis  or  lesion  of  the 
pons  and  medulla.  Lab}'rinthine  deafness  is  often  associated  with 
vertigo,  tinnitus,  and  forced  movements,  when  it  may  become  a 
symptom  complex  known  as  ''M^ni^re's  disease." 

Sudden  total  deafness  is  characteristic  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  internal  ear.  In  genuine  nervous  deafness,  unless  the  deafness 
is  absolute,  bone  conduction  is  lost,  while  aerial  conduction  is  pre- 
served. A  tuning-fork  vibrating  on  the  skull  or  mastoid  is  not 
heard  by  the  affected  ear,  though  it  is  heard  when  held  in  the  air 
cl«.>se  by  this  ear.  Changes  of  reaction  to  the  electrical  current 
occur,  but  the  t.ests  are  difficult  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 

The  treatment  depends  upon  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  lesion. 
In  labyrinthine  deafness  it  is  generally  limited  to  the  use  of  iodide 
of  jx>tassium,  mercurj',  pilocarpine,  leeches,  and  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. Local  applications  and  surgical  interference  may  be  required. 
The  treatment  of  nervous  deafness  in  which  vertigo,  forced  move- 
ments, and  tinnitus  are  the  dominant  symptoms  will  be  discussed 
under  these  heads. 

TixxiTus  AuBiuM.   Tinnitus  Cerebri   (Noises  in  the  Ear 

AND  Head). 

Subjective  soimds  resembling  hissing,  buzzing,  humming,  beat- 
ing, musical  notes,  etc.,  are  classed  together  under  the  general  head 
of  tinnitus  aurium.     It  is  a  very  common  symptom. 

Etiolofjy, — The  disease  attacks  adults  in  middle  and  later  life. 
Men  and  women  are  alike  affected.  Neuropathic  constitutions  and 
an  unstable  circulation  favor  it.  The  arterio-sclerosis  of  old  age, 
cerebral  anaemia  and  congestion,  sunstroke,  tobacco,  and  alcoholism 
lead  to  it.     It  occurs  often  in  melancholia  and  in  neurasthenia. 
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^^^1  Some  local  disease  or  coiigestion  of  the  middle  or  internal  ear  is 
^^^B  usually  present.  Tiniiitus  oeeurs  in  Blight's  disease,  gout,  and 
^^^   dyspepsia. 

Disease  of  the  auditory  nuclei  and  auditory  tracts  rarely,  if  ever, 
causes  tinnitus;  but  chronic  pachymeningitis,  such  as  follows  blows 
^^^_  on  the  heail,  sunstroke,  alcoholism,  etc.,  may  be  attended  by  most 
^^^B  annoying  tinnitus,  which  is  often  not  so  much  in  the  ears  as  in  the 
^^^P  liead^ — a  tinnitus  cerebri.  In  old  people  with  thickened  arteries  and 
^^H   imperfect  brain  nutrition  a  similar  condition  may  occur. 

Tinnitus  accompanies  insanity  sometimes,  and  may  be  the  source 
of  aural  hallucinations. 
^^^^         A  kind  of  tinnitus  may  accompany  migraine  and  take  the  form 
^^^ft  of  an  aura  in  epilepsy. 

^^^H  Despite  this  long  list  of  causes,  the  chief  factors  may  be  summed 
^^^f 'lip  as  neurasthenic  states,  liical  ear  disease,  humoral  poisons  and 
I  irritants,  reflex  irritants,  arterio-sclerosis. 

The  si/Mptiiina  are  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  malady.     They 

I  may  come  on  suddenly,  but  usually  develop  slowly.  Some  deafness 
and  occasional  vertigo  ate  often  present.  The  noise  is  located  in 
one  ear,  as  a  rule,  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  simply  "  in  the  head." 
The  sounds  are  generally  present  all  the  time,  giving  the  patient 
little  rest  and  making  life  a  burden.  They  vary  greatly  in  char- 
loter  and  intensity.  These  variations  are  indicated  in  the  study  of 
tiiie  diagnosis. 
Tlie  Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  symptom  is  easy.  The 
prinuipal  thing  is  to  discover  its  seat  and  cause. 
The  ear  should  of  course  be  examined  for  external  or  middle-ear 
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If  the  tinnitus  is  pulsating  and  synchronous  with  the  heartbeats 
and  stopped  by  carotid  compression,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is 
due  to  vasomotor  paralysis,  or  inflammatory  congestion,  or  aneurism. 

If  the  sound  is  not  in  the  ear,  but  iu  the  head,  and  not  asso- 
ciated with  deafness  or  ear  disease,  the  trouble  is  probably  central, 
and  most  likely  is  of  meningeal  or  arte rio-scl erotic  origin. 

Noises  which  are  complex  or  take  the  form  of  musical  sounds 
or  words  are  probably  central. 

Constant  rushing,  knocking,  pulsating  noises  are  due  to  conges- 
tion, hemorrhage,  or  inflammatory  effusion  in  the  labyrinth. 

Moist  sounds  of  a  gurgling,  bubbling,  boiling,  singing,  whistling, 
shell-like  roaring  character  indicate  disease  o£  the  middle  ear,  with 
fluid  exudation  or  catarrh  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  irritation  of 
the  external  auditory  canal,  mastoid  cells,  or  postnasal  spaces. 

Dry  roaring   and  ringing  noises  are  due  to  non -suppurative 
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catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  disease  of  the  muscles  or  nervous  supply 
of  the  tympanum,  meningitis,  tumors,  and  syphilis. 

The  condition  of  the  digestion  should  be  inquired  into  and  the 
existence  of  renal,  arterial,  or  central  nervous  disease  investigated. 

Treatment. — Hydrobromic  acid  and  the  other  bromides,  given  in 
ordinary  doses,  are  the  surest  remedies  for  this  trouble.  They 
may  be  combined  with  digitalis.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of 
ethyl  often  are  useful.  Nitroglycerin  is  sometimes  of  value  in 
patients  with  hard  arteries.  A  combination  of  digitalis,  bromide, 
and  nitroglycerin  has  given  me  the  best  results.  Occasionally  tonics 
are  indicated.  I  have  seen  but  little  good  from  electricity  or 
counter-irritation.  Of  course  middle-ear  disease  must  be  treated  if 
it  is  present. 

Vertigo  (Dizziness,  Giddiness). 

Vertigo  is  a  disturbance  of  consciousness  characterized  by  ap- 
parent movements  of  external  objects  or  of  the  person  himself.  If 
external  objects  whirl  around,  the  vertigo  is  called  objective  ;  if  the 
person  himself  seems  to  move,  it  is  called  subjective,  Vertigo  is 
almost  always  a  symptom.     In  rare  cases  it  appears  to  be  idiopathic. 

Vertigo  is  connected  more  or  less  with  our  space  sensations,  and 
hence  it  will  be  described  here  imder  disorders  of  the  eighth  cranial 
nerve  and  its  central  representations. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  vertigo  may  be  classed  somewhat  like 
those  of  headache,  as  follows  : 

1,  Haemic,  etc.,  anaemia,  hyperaemia,  toxaemia  from  tobacco  and 
alcohol;  2,  arterio-sclerosis ;  3,  acoustic-nerve  irritation;  4,  neu- 
roses; epilepsy,  neurasthenia;  5,  reflex:  ocular,  gastric;  organic 
brain  disease;  7,  mechanical  causes  like  electricity,  swinging,  etc. 

Based  mainly  on  the  etiology,  we  have  as  a  practical  classifica- 
tion of  ordinary  cases  of  vertigo :  toxic,  auditory,  gastric  and  bilious, 
ocular,  neurasthenic,  and  epileptic  forms.  The  various  causes  of 
vertigo  act  partly  by  irritating  the  space-sense  nerve  and  thus  dis- 
turbing our  sense  of  relation  to  external  objects,  partly  by  irritating 
the  cortical  centres  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Vertigo  comes  on  suddenly,  and  lasts,  as  a  rule, 
for  but  a  moment.  The  floor  rises  and  sinks,  or  objects  whirl 
around  (objective  vertigo),  or  the  patient  seems  whirling  around  or 
falling.  The  ideas  are  confused;  there  are  a  sense  of  alarm  and  a 
feeling  of  faintness.  The  patient  totters,  sometimes  falls;  there 
may  be  nausea  or  vomiting.  In  some  forms  there  is  momentary  loss 
of  consciousness,  or  syncope.  Vertigo  usually  comes  on  in  short 
attacks,  but  in  toxaemic  states,  as  in  alcoholism  or  nicotinism,  it  is 
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I  almost  constaot  wLile  the  poisou  is  iu  the  system.  Vertigo  may 
become  chronic  or  nearly  so;  aud  if  severe  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  status  vertigi>iosv»  (Mitchellj.  Vertigo  is  increased  by  rising  or 
sudden  movements  and  lessened  by  lying  down. 

Vertigo  may  be  due  to  organic  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  and  its 
peduncles,  or  of  the  labyrinth ;  it  is  then  associated  vitb  forced 
movements  of  the  body. 

Si/iiiptonis  of  Special  J'^anris — Auditory  Vertigo  {Miniere'a  Dis- 
ea.ie). — A  large  proportion  of  vertigoes  are  due  to  disease  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  eighth  nerve  and  its  centres.     The  common  cause  is  local 

'  disease  of  the  labyrinth.  When  this  produces  severe  attacks  of 
vertigo  with  nausea  and  perhaps  syncope,  it  is  called  "M^ni^re'a 
disease."  The  name  is  often  applie<i  to  any  form  of  auditory  ver- 
tigo. M^ni^re'a  tj-pe  is  always  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  laby- 
rintli.  It  is  accompanied  by  pi-ogressive  deafness,  and  sometimes 
by  tinnitus  and  forced  movements,  or  even  an  utter  inability  to 

I  walk  steadily.  AVhen  the  deafness  is  complete  the  vertigo  ceases, 
because  the  nerve  end  organ  ia  destroyed.     Mild  forms  of  andit^iry 

,    vertigo  present  nothing  unusual  except  those  due  to  involvement  of 

,   the  nerve  of  hearing. 

Many  forms  of  vertigo,   such  as  the  gastric  and  toxic,  occur 

1  through  a  reflex  disturbance  of  the  eighth  nerve.  The  auditory 
nuclei  are  connected  with  those  of  the  vagi.  The  labyrinth  is  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  the  vertebral  artery,  whose  calibre  is  controlled 

1  by  sympathetic  fibres  which  are  in  close  connection  with  fibres  to 

[  'the  stomach.     Hence  reflex  effects  may  occur  through  contiguity  of 
entral  nuclei  and  by  reflex  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  internal 

I  ear.     "  Stomachal  vertigo"  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  severe  form 

[  of  reflex  vertigo.      It  occurs  generally  in  persons  whose  stomachs 

I  are  overloaded  and  whose  digestion  is  paralyzed  by  its  load.      It  is 

I  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness. 

iilious  and  Lit/itrmic    Verti'jo. — In    conditions   of  dyspepsia, 

I  constipation,  and  hepatic  toi-por,  the  disordered  stomach  and  bowel 

I  suddenly  discharge  into  the  blood  irritant  substances  which  pass  to 
the  brain  and  by  direct  action  on  the  nervous  centres  cause  vertigo. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  vertigo  of  biliousness  and 
constipation.  It  is  a  paroxysmal  vertigo,  noted  most  in  the  morn- 
'  ing,  not  very  severe,  and  often  accompanied  by  nausea. 

ymirottc   Vffrtigo.^the  symptoms  of  epileptic  vertigo  will  be 

1  described  under  that  head. 

Neurasthenic  vertigo  is  a  not  imcommon  symptom.  The  attacks 
are  short,  generally  subjective,  not  severe  or  accompanied  by  nausea 

\  or  syncope,  but  they  often  cause  much  alarm.     Underlying  them  are 
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eihBXLSted  and  irritable  nerve  centres^  with  oc-ular,  gastric,  and  hu- 
moral irritations. 

A  neurotic  vertigo  occurs  sometimes  in  the  form  of  attacks 
almost  exactly  resembling  seasickness.  There  are  intense  vertigo, 
nausea,  and  faintness  lasting  for  hours,  coming  on  suddenly  without 
known  cause  except  overwork  or  excitement.  The  attacks  occur  in 
neurotic  subjects  and  are  analogous  to  other  nervous  crises.  It  is 
a  [leriodical  neurosis  of  the  space-sense  nerve. 

A  form  of  vertigo  which  is  pst/chica I  in  character  occurs  in  neur- 
asthenics. It  consists  in  a  sudden  sensation  of  insecurity,  an  ap- 
prehension of  falling,  of  an  a])proaching  loss  of  consciousness. 
There  is  no  true  vertigo,  either  subjective  or  objective,  and  the 
patients  really  never  stagger  or  fall.  It  is  a  psychosis  rather  than 
a  nervous  condition. 

In  some  nervous  subjects  there  occurs  a  sudden  giving  way  of 
the  legs.  There  is  no  conscious  vertigo,  yet  such  probably  exists. 
The  symptom  is  noted  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  It  is  a  '^  stumbling 
vertigo.*' 

Ocular  Vertigo  is  a  rare  symptom,  but  is,  when  present,  chronic 
and  annoying.  It  is  caused  by  refractive  errors  and  unequal  action 
of  the  ocular  muscles. 

The  mechanical  rertigofs  such  as  seasickness,  car  sickness,  etc., 
are  pro^luced  by  swinging,  or  whirling,  the  movements  of  the  ship, 
steam  car,  and  elevators.  Kail  way  mail  clerks,  elevator  boys,  often 
suffer  from  chronic  disturbances  of  a  vertiginous  character.  Ocular 
and  auditory  nerve  sensations  enter  mainly  into  the  causation  of  the 
troubles. 

Arterio'srlerotlc  Vertigo,  Senile  Vertigo. — This  occurs  in  persons 
who  have  arterio-sclerotic  changes  in  tlie  brain  vessels,  either  from 
disease  or  senility.  The  symptom  is  caused  by  impaired  brain  nu- 
trition with  consequent  anainiia.  Senile  vertigo  may  also  be  due 
to  a  weak  and  fatty  heart. 

Fathologij, — The  consciousness  of  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the 
Ixxly  and  of  its  relations  to  the  external  world  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuous inflow  of  nervous  impulses  from  the  eye  and  its  muscles, 
from  the  ne^rves  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  viscera,  and  from 
the  ear.  Anything  which  suddenly  disorders  this  even  inflow 
may  cause  a  disturbance  of  consciousness  and  sensations  of 
vertigo. 

The  aural  impulses  come  from  the  semicircular  canals  and 
ampullar;  they  are  the  most  important.  These  impulses  are  not 
felt  in  consciousness  normally,  but  go  to  certain  lower  centres  chiefly 
in  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  From  this  point  they  influence  the 
acts  concerned  in  holding  the  body  in  equilibrium. 
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When  impulses  fi-om  the  eye  luid  its  adjusting  mechanism  du  not 
fluw  iu  tiurmally,  there  may  be  disturbance  of  eon  scion  sness  and  a 
'  feeling  of  vertigo.  ProlMibly  visceral  impulses  can  produce  a  similar 
disturbance.  Kverything  which  suddenly  interferes  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  auch  as  auiemia  and  poisons,  may 
lead  to  giddiness  by  lowering  the  level  of  consfiinusneas  and  ronlus- 
ing  the  sensory  inflow. 

IHiiyniisin. — In  investigating  vertigo  the  physician  should  find 
(1)  whether  it  is  subjective  or  objective,  (11)  paroxysmal  or  chronic, 
(3)  accompanied  by  ear  symptom,  nausea,  tinnitus,  and  loss  of 
He  should  then  direct  himself  to  finding  the  special 
e  and  seat,  remembering  that  the  auditory,  gastric,  toxic,  and 
neurasthenic  are  the  I'ommon  forms,  In  elderly  persons  the  arteries 
should  be  carefully  examined.  In  young  persons  the  possibility  of 
J  epilepsy  must  be  remembered. 

The  jiru'jnogU  depends  uixm  the  cause.     Epileptic  vertigo  and 
I  vertigo  from  organic  disease  are  most  serious.     Labyrinthine  ver- 
tigo uaiukUy  ceases   when  complete  deafness    occurs.       The  other 
forms  of  vertigo  are  usually  susceptible  of  relief. 

Treatment The   attack  is  treated  by  rest  in    the  horizontal 

I  position  and  the  administration  of  a  volatile  stimulant.     The  dis- 
[  order  must  then  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  cause. 

In  M&i^re's  vertigo  the  use  of  quinine  by  Charcot's  method  is 
I  said  to  be  useful.  Quinine  is  given  in  doses  which  are  gradually 
[  increased  until  cincbonism  results;  then  the  drug  is  stopped. 
[  Hitchell  advises  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  acid;  Oowers  advises 
I  the  use  of  salicylate  of  sodium  in  live-grain  doses  instead  of  quinine. 
I  Hirt  recommends  ten  drops  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  pilocarpine 
1  injected  Jiypoderniically  every  other  day. 

Neurasthenic  vertigo  is  cured  by  rest  and  attention  to  diet,  laxa- 
1  tives  and  mineral  acids  being  used.     Hydrobromic  acid  with  pepsin 
and  glycerin  are  often  very  helpful  here.     Gastric  vertigo  is  to  be 
[  treated  with  saline  laxatives  and  sunple  bitters  before  meals. 

In  the  vertigo  of  "biliousness"  and  lithieniia  there  is  often  a 
neurasthenic  element,  and  a  similar  attention  to  diet  and  to  the 
digestive  organs  is  indicated.  In  a rterio -sclerotic  and  senile  vertigo 
small  doses  of  nitroglycerin  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  or  with- 
[  out  digitalis,  should  be  given.  Kest  and  warmth  of  the  extremities 
are  indicated.  In  all  forms  of  vertigo  bromide  of  potassium  is  lielp- 
ful  and  will  relieve  the  symptoms  for  a  time.  It  is  the  best  symp- 
tomatic remedy.  Counter- in-itation  to  the  neck  or  mastoid  region 
by  the  cautery  does  good  occasionally. 
13 
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Then*  are  two  peculiar  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  uame 
vertig(»  lias  lx?en  attac^hed  which  may  he  described  here. 

LAKYXiiKAL    SvXCfJPK    (LARYNGEAL    VeRTIGO,   L.    EpILEPSY). — 

Tliis  is  a  rare  form  of  disorder  characterized  by  attacks  of  pai^jes- 
thesia  of  the  throat,  with  coughing,  followed  by  sudden  syncoi>e, 
and  sometimes  by  slight  convulsive  movements. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  males  at  about  the  age  of  fifty, 
though  the  range  of  age  is  from  thirty-five  to  seventy.  Neurotic 
ronstitution  is  often  present.  There  may  be  a  history  of  injury  and 
the  use  of  stimulants.  Laryngitis,  bronchitis,  apical  phthisis,  and 
asthma  may  be  present. 

At  the  onset  of  the  attacks  a  burning  or  tickling  sensation  is 
felt  ill  the  larynx  or  trachea;  there  is  a  spasmodic  cough,  perhaps 
tome  asthmatic  or  dyspnoeic  symptoms,  when  the  patient  suddenly 
falls  unconscious  for  a  shoi-t  time.  The  attacks  may  occur  daily  or 
only  once  in  a  few  weeks.  Most  cases  are  curable,  yet  the  disease 
is  not  without  danger. 

It  is  probably  a  reflex  neurosis,  not  a  true  epilepsy. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  relieving  any  local  con- 
dition or  pulmonary  trouble.  Ikomide  of  potassium  should  also  be 
given. 

Paralyzing  Vertigo  ((tERLIEr^s  Disease). — This  is  a  disease 
€K.*curring  only  on  the  farms  in  southern  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  symptoms  consist  of  suddeni  attacks  of  ptosis,  vertigo, 
paresis  of  arms  and  legs,  and  cervico-occipital  pain.  The  disease 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  summertime.  It  attacks  chiefly  males. 
Single  attacks  last  not  over  ten  minutes,  but  may  o<*cur  frequently. 

The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  special  microbe  developed  in  the 
stables  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

AVe  are  not  aware  of  its  occurrence  in  America,  though  Seguin 
rails  attention  to  the  close  similarity  of  the  symptoms  to  those  of 
IK)isoiiing  by  conium  maculatum. 

Hyperacusis  (Auditory  Hyper.ksthesia). — When  there  is 
imdue  keenness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  condition  is  called 
hyperacusis.  It  occurs  in  hysteria  and  hypnotic  states.  Some 
persons  have  naturally  an  extraordinary  keenness  of  hearing.  Li 
facial  paralysis  there  is  sometimes  hyperacusis  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  stapedius. 

When  ordinary  sounds  cause  painful  feelings,  the  condition  is 
called  dysacusis.  This  occurs  in  the  neurasthenic  and  hysterical, 
in  persons  of  enfeebled  vitality,  in  the  brain  congestion  of  fevers, 
and  in  meningitis;  also  in  local  ear  troubles  of  an  inflammatory 
character. 

Sensory  Neuroses  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nekve. 

The  anatomy  of  this  mixed  nerve  is  described  under  the  head  of 
motor  neuroses.  The  sensory  fibres  may  be  affected  in  hysteria, 
causing  the  symptom  called  globus,  and  also  the  pharyngeal  anics- 
tjhesia  found  in  the  same  disease. 
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The  special  fibres  of  taste  may  be  affected,  causing  ageusia  or 
loss  of  taste. 

A<iErsiA  (LOSS  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE)  is  au  aftectioii  in  which 
tin*  power  to  discriminate  the  tastes  of  bitter,  sweet,  salt,  acid,  and 
alkaline  substances  is  lost. 

AV/o/o////.  —  It  occurs  oftenest  in  an  incomplete  forlii  in  fatnal 
l)alsy  and  in  hysteria.  Injuries  of  the  trigeminus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  are  fi*equent  causes.  It  is  not  caused  by 
cortical  brain  disease  so  far  as  known. 

Some  ageusia  is  present  in  the  imbecile,  and  the  sense  of  taste 
is  less  keen  in  the  lowly  organized  and  criminal  classes. 

Sf/iiijffnws. — The  symptoms  are  subjective  and  may  not  be  noticed 
at  first  by  the  ])atient.  In  hemiageusia  from  facial  palsy  and  hys- 
teria it  has  to  Ih»  looked  for,  as  the  patient  does  not  complain.  The 
tests  are  made  with  solutions  of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  quinine. 
A  single  solution  of  sugar  usually  answers.  But  the  different  parts  of 
the  tongue  differ  in  sensibility  to  different  substances  (see  Fig.  97). 
Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  nose  as  a  factor  in  taste. 

I*fff/io/of/f/. — Ageusia  occurs  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  roots 
of  the  trigeminus,  especially  of  the  second,  or,  as  Krause  claims, 
the  third;  also  from  disease  of  the  facial  when  the  chorda  tympani 
is  implicated  and  from  disease  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  root. 

Disease  of  the  trigeminus  and  facial  usually  causes  ageusia  on 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  with  loss  of  taste,  especially 
for  sour  and  bitter  substances.  Sometimes,  however,  disease  of  the 
trigeminus  or  disease  of  the  tympanum  involving  the  tympanic 
l)lexus  and  chorda  tympani  causes  ageusia  of  the  whole  tongue  on 
the  affected  side. 

Ageusia  from  disease  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  alone  is  very 
lare,  and  then  causes  loss  of  taste  on  the  posterior  third  of  the 
tongue,  soft  palate,  and  pillars  of  the  fauces,  with  loss  of  taste  to 
sweets  and  acids.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  paraly- 
sis of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  caused  complete  ageusia  on  the  affected 
side.  It  must  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  taste  fibres  run  some- 
times wholly  in  the  fifth,  more  rarely  wholly  in  the  ninth  nerves, 
and  usually  in  both. 

The  tiratment  depends  on  the  cause.     Locally,   cleansing  and 

stii  lulatiiig  mouth  washes  and  electricity  may  be  used. 

Parageusia,  or  perversions  and  imperfections  in  the  taste  sense, 
are  vei-y  frequent.  They  are  generally  due  to  irritation  of  the  taste 
ner\  es  from  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  mouth.  They 
also  occur  in  hysteria. 
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Sensory  Neuroses  of  the  Upper  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  anatomy  of  these  nerves  has  been  described  under  the  motoi 
neuroses.  The  sensory  distribution  to  the  skin  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  98). 

Cervico-Occipital  Neuralgia  —  Neck  Fains  —  Etiology. — 
Pains  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  occur  in  migraine,  in  hys- 
teria, spinal  irritation,  and  neurasthenia,  as  a  result  of  eye  strain, 
as  a  true  neuralgia,  and  as  a  symptom  of  brain  tumor,  meningitis, 
and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  neck  muscles  and  nerves.  True 
cervico-occipital  neuralgia  is  not  rare,  is  much  more  common  in 
women,  occurs  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five,  and  is 
often  a  reflex  of  pelvic  disease. 

SymptoTtis.  — Migrainous  pains  are  described  elsewhere.  In  spinal 
irritation  and  hysteria  the  trouble  is  central,  or  perhaps  shifting ;  it 
is  especially  characterized  by  a  sharp  boring  pain  just  below  the 
occiput.  With  it  there  may  be  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion  or 
anaemia,  with  vertigo  and  faintness,  but  not  vomiting.  The  boring 
pain  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  spinal  irritation.  In  neurasthenia 
the  pain  is  more  of  a  tired,  aching  character.  In  typical  neuralgia 
the  pain  is  usually  unilateral,  paroxysmal,  and  sharp,  sometimes 
reaching  the  intensity  of  a  tic  douloureux.  There  are  tender  points 
over  the  exit  of  the  nerves.  The  disease  lasts  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
If  of  reflex  origin,  it  may  become  chronic.  The  pains  may  alter- 
nate with  or  take  the  place  of  a  trigeminal  neuralgia.  The  nerves 
involved  are  the  great  and  small  occipital  from  the  second  pair  and 
a  branch  from  the  third  pair. 

Treatment, — General  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  use 
of  antirheumatics,  such  as  the  salicylates.  The  muriate  of  am- 
monia has  done  me  good  service.  In  women  pelvic  troubles  should 
be  looked  for;  in  both  sexes  the  eyes  must  be  attended  to.  Locally, 
counter-irritants,  cupping,  and  leeching  are  useful;  mustard  and 
capsicum  jiastes  are  often  a  great  relief.  The  ice  bag  also  is  of  ser- 
vice. Trephining  the  occipital  bone  has  cured  one  obstinate  case, 
and  resecting  the  occipital  nerves  another. 

Sensory   Neuroses    of    the    Lower   Ckrvical    and    Bkachial 

Nerves. 

Cervico-Brachial  Neuralgia. — The  cutaneous  distribution 
of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  arm  is  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  1)8. 
Cervico-brachial  neuralgia  is  relatively  rare;  it  occurs  oftener  in 
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women  and  in  early  adult  and  middle  life.  The  ordinary  causes  of 
neuralgia  produce  it,  but  rheumatism  and  gout  are  rather  promi- 
nent factors.  Overuse  of  the  arm,  in  anaemic  neurasthenic  per- 
sons, is  a  most  potent  cause.  Keflex  irritation  from  carious  teeth 
and  uterine  disease  have  been  found  to  be  causes.  It  occurs  symp- 
tomatically  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  other  cord  diseases.  A  low 
grade  of  neuritis  probably  often  exits. 

Symptoms, — It  begins  somewhat  gradually  with  aching  pains  in 
the  neck,  shoulder,  axilla,  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  The 
pains  gradually  increase  and  are  usually  worse  at  night.  The  pain 
is  increased  by  use  of  the  arm  and  by  exposure.  Only  one  arm  is 
affected.  Painful  points  may  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scapula,  over  the  deltoid,  over  the  ulnar  near  the  wrist,  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  radial  and  sometimes  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrae.  There  are  usually  parsBSthesias  and  Qumb  feel- 
ings. If  there  is  a  complicating  neuritis,  burning  sensations  are 
felt  ("causalgia").  There  maybe  anaesthesia,  vasomotor  disturb- 
ances, herpes,  and  muscular  weakness  and  atrophy.  Brachial  neu- 
ralgia generally  involves  all  the  nerves  of  the  plexus.  If  special 
nerves  are  involved  the  ulnar  is  oftenest  affected,  next  the  musculo- 
spiral,  and  last  the  median. 

Digital  neuralgia  sometimes  occurs.  The  pain  is  often  located 
in  a  single  finger.  The  cause  is  usually  a  local  injury  or  neuritis. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  reflex  pain  due  to  some  remote  trouble.  In  a  few 
cases  this  remote  trouble  is  uterine. 

Diaguosut. — The  etiological  diagnosis  is  most  important.  In- 
quiries as  to  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  element  should  be  jnade.  The 
presence  of  any  serious  amount  of  neuritis  would  be  shown  by  local 
tenderness  and  motor  weakness.  Organic  cord  disease  must  be 
excluded. 

The  prognosis^  if  the  neuralgia  is  functional,  is  good.  If  a  neu- 
ritis complicates  it,  it  is  more  serious.  If  the  neuritis,  however,  is 
slight  and  is  secondary  to  a  trauma,  or  is  rheumatic  or  gouty,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable.     Ordinary  attacks  last  about  six  weeks. 

The  Treatment. — Salicylate  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  muriate  of  ammonia  should  be  given  and  in  large  doses.  Aconitia 
and  gelsemium  are  not  of  much  value.  The  electrical  current,  either 
faradic  or  galvanic,  has  a  very  decided  effect  for  good.  Leeching 
helps  some  cases.  Blisters  may  be  used  in  neuritic  cases.  The 
analgesic  drugs  like  phenacetin  and  antipyrin  and  antifebrin  are 
useful  symptomatioally.  Hot  local  applications  often  give  some  re- 
lief. Colchicum  cures  some  cases  of  gouty  origin.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  however,  is  to  secure  rest  for  the  arm  and  also 
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for  the  patient.     Putting  tlie  patient  to  bed  is  the  best  medicine ; 
and  often  the  arm  needs  to  be  put  in  a  splint  or  sling. 

The  Sensory  Neuroses  of  the  Intercostal  Nerves. 

These  are  chiefly  intercostal  neuralgia,  symptomatic  side  pains, 
herpes  zoster.  Paralyses  and  anaesthesias  occur  in  connection  with 
vertebral  and  spinal -cord  diseases. 

Intercostal  Neuralgia;  Side  Pains — Etiology. — This  is  a 
very  common  neuralgia.  It  occurs  much  oftener  in  women  (partly 
from  corset  pressure)  than  in  men  (seven  to  one).  The  favorite  2cge 
is  twenty  to  thirty-five;  the  season,  winter.  Anaemia,  neurasthenic 
and  hysterical  conditions,  child  bearing,  pelvic  disorder,  dyspepsia, 
heart  disease,  malaria,  and  lead  poisoning  are  frequent  causes. 
Exposure  and  muscular  strain  are  rare  exciting  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  suddenly.  The  pain  in 
typical  cases  is  sharp  and  stabbing,  but  not  much  increased  by 
respiratory  movements.  There  are  tender  points  at  the  seat  of  pain, 
which  is  usually  greatest  over  the  side  at  the  exit  of  the  lateral 
nerve  branches.  Often  a  tender  point  is  felt  over  the  exit  of  the 
dorsal  or  of  the  anterior  branch.  It  is  rare  to  find  all  three  points. 
The  disease  runs  about  the  course  of  facial  neuralgias,  i.e.,  of  two 
to  six  woeks,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  lasting  for  many 
months.  The  sixth  to  tenth  nerves  are  those  oftenest  involved. 
The  left  side  is  more  susceptible  than  the  right  (three  to  one). 

Patholotjy. — In  most  cases  the  nerve  is  irritated  by  poor  or 
poisoned  blood.  In  a  minority  of  cases  the  pain  is  reflex  from 
stomacrh,  pelvis,  or  heart.     Sometimes  there  is  a  neuritis. 

Dlaynnsls.  —  Probably  one-half  the  pains  in  the  side  are  myalgic 
in  nature,  and  should  be  classed  as  pleurodynia.  These  pains  can  be 
distinguished  by  the*  history  of  their  origin  and  of  rheumatic  influ- 
ences, by  their  diffusent»ss  and  dulness,  by  the  great  tenderness  on 
pressuns  and  the  })ain  jiroduced  on  taking  a  deep  breath.  There  is 
another  considerable  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  pains  are 
mainly  neuralgic,  but  yet  there  are  some  evidences  of  muscular 
com])lications.      Some  of  these  pains  are  reflex. 

Jn  tlie  third  class  of  cases  there  is  the  pure  stabbing  neuralgia. 
Thii  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  exclusion  of  pleurisy,  rheumatic  and 
refl(»x  causes,  by  tlie  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  presence  of 
tender  points. 

rrof/nosls. — The  i)rognosis  is  good,  except  for  a  few  chronic 
cases  due  probably  to  a  degenerative  neuritis.  In  some  of  these 
cases  there  is  lead  j)oi8oning. 
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Treatment. — The  most  efficacious  treatment  is  a  blister  and  fer- 
ruginous tonics  with  quinine.  In  all  cases  the  hearty  pleura, 
stomach,  and  pelvic  organs  must  be  examined,  and  any  disorder 
relieved.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  chlorodyne  have  cured  some 
very  bad  cases  in  my  experience.  If  there  is  a  rheumatic  and  mus- 
cular element,  give  salicylates  or  the  analgesics,  apply  heat,  and 
secure  rest  by  adhesive  straps. 

Mammary  nkuraloia  (mastodyxia)  is  a  form  of  intercostal 
neuralgia  involving  the  anterior  and  lateral  branches  of  the  three  or 
four  upper  dorsal  nerves. 

Etiolofji/, — It  is  caused  by  local  tumors,  or  it  may  be  an  essential 
neuralgia.  The  causes  in  the  latter  class  are  anaemia,  pendent 
breasts,  pressure  from  badly  fitting  corsets,  and  injury. 

Mammary  neuralgia  also  occurs  in  hysterical  women  and  young 
girls  sexually  precocious ;  it  may  occur  in  pregnancy  and  during  lac- 
tation. Many  mammary  pains  are  due  simply  to  local  disorder  of 
the  gland. 

Symptoms, — Mammary  neuralgia  is  unilateral,  often  very  severe, 
and  if  it  occurs  in  middle  life  is  liable  to  cause  much  mental  depres* 
sion  from  fear  of  cancer. 

The  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause.  It  requires  general 
tonic  measures  and  attention  to  the  proper  support  and  protection 
of  the  gland. 

Herpks  Zoster,  Dermatitic  Neuritis  (Shingles), — Almost 
the  only  recognized  form  of  neuritis  of  the  intercostal  nerves  is 
known  under  the  name  of  herpes  zoster.  This  is  an  acute  derma- 
titis, secondaiy  to  the  neuritis. 

Ktiohnji/. — Its  predisposing  causes  are  wounds,  the  morphine 
habit,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  syphilitic  poisons,  and  emotional  hi- 
fluences.  The  active  cause  is  in  all  cases  an  infection,  and  the  dis- 
ease sometimes  is  almost  epidemic.  The  intianiniation  affects  not 
only  the  nerves  but  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  especially  the  latter, 
so  that  the  (condition  might  be  called  a  posterior  poliomyelitis 
(Head). 

Stjmjjtoms. — It  begins  gradually  with  the  development  of  pain 
and  a  herpetic  eruption  upon  one  side  of  the  trunk.  It  generally 
involves  the  lower  dorsal  nerves.  The  eruption  follows  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  rarely  extending  to  the  opposite  side.  The  pain  grad- 
ually subsides,  and  the  disease  itself  rnns  its  course  in  a  few  weeks. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage  the  galvanic  current  is  efficacious. 
Local  anodynes  and  protective  ointments  may  be  applied.  Anti- 
rheumatics and  analgesics  are  to  be  administered  internally. 
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HESffijHY    NKLKOf»ES    OF    THE    Ll'MHAK   NkKVE.**. 

Tlie  upjjer  tvo  luiiibar  Derves  are  almost  entirely  senscnr. 
Keural;pai$  of  tbeMe  n^rve^  are  called  luuibo-abdomiiial. 

The}'  oryrur  oftenfr  in  women  and  usually  after  the  thirtieth 
year.  To  the  ordinan-  causes  of  neuralgia  we  add  straining,  con- 
stijjation,  and  jjelvic  disease.  True  essential  neuralgia  is  rare;  but 
uyal^pc  and  reflex  pains  from  uterine  disease  are  very  common. 

Sf/w//fowM, — There  is  jiain  in  the  loins,  bai-k,  and  buttocks,  ex- 
tending down  Uj  the  hypogastrium  or  genitals  on  one  side.  The 
pain  in  the  ba/.-k,  however,  is  often  bilateral.  Painful  points  may 
be  found  after  a  time,  as  in  intercostal  neuralgia.  Sometimes  the 
pain  \h  IfM^HUsd  in  the  side  of  the  ]jenis  (penile  neuralgia).  Neural- 
gia of  the  long  lumbar  branches  is  called  femoral  or  crural.  A 
e^mimtm  form  of  this  constitutes  what  is  called  jniinful  thl*jh. 
When  these  nerves  are  subject  to  a  lesser  irritation,  causing  sensa- 
tions of  numbness  and  pricking  along  the  thigh,  the  condition  is 
called  vn^rohjln.  In  true  neuralgia,  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  the  front  of  the  knee  and  the  anterior  and  outer  parts  of  the 
thigh,  but  has  no  pain  post<*riorly  and  none  below  the  knee.  The 
int^'Hial  bran<-hes  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  do  not  seem  to  be 
affected,  while  the  middle  and  external  cutaneous  branches  and  the 
g'-nit/i-crural  nerve  arc  involved. 

Disease  of  the  hip  or  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  or  vertebrae  may 
cause  a  refl*'x  pain  in  the  obturator  nerve,  localized  especially  in  the 
knee  and  back  of  this  joint.  The  fcetal  head  sometimes  compresses 
these  branches,  causing  a  symptomatic  neuralgia.  Diseases  of  the 
int^frnal  genital  organs  are  especially  liable  to  cause  reflex  }>ain  in 
the  lumlmr  nerves.  Diseases  of  the  external  genitals  and  bladder 
more  often  reflect  pains  upon  the  .sacral  nerves.  In  biliary  colic 
pains  an'  felt  in  the  ilio-inguinal  and  hypogastric  nerves.  Local 
dis<'as<'  of  the  ])soas  muscle  or  iliacus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pou- 
jiait's  ligament,  caus(\s  pains  in  the  lumbar  nerves.  Lumbar  neu- 
ralgias gencM-ally  run  a  favorable  and  not  very  long  course. 

I)infjnosis.  —  Lumbar  neuralgia  is  distinguished  from  lumbago 
by  the  nnilat4'ral  position,  the  distribution  and  ])aroxysmal  charac- 
t«'r  of  th«*  pain,  and  the  hu*k  of  severe  suffering  on  motion  and  ])ress- 
ure;  tlie  t^Mider  points  and  the  absence  of  any  organic  disease. 
Lumbago  conies  on  suddenly,  with  a  history  of  exjiosure,  is  bilateral 
and  confined  to  a  single  group  of  muscles,  which  are  tender  on  dee]) 
pressure.  In  lumbar  sprain  the  onset  is  also  sudden,  with  a  Iiistory 
of  injury,  great  local  tenderness,  and  evidences  of  trauma. 

The  tiU'atmt*nt  is  the  same  as  that  for  neuralgia  in  general.     The 
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frequent  presence  of  pelvic  disease  and  of  anaemia  and  a  rheumatic 
history  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Sciatica  (Nkuralgia  qf  the  Sciatic  Nerve,  Sciatic  Neu- 
ritis).— This  is  a  form  of  neuralgia  occurring  in  middle  life  and 
characterized  by  intense  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  is  due  to  a  neuritis. 

Etiology, — The  disease  occurs  three  times  as  often  in  men  as  in 
women,  and  is  the  only  neuralgia  of  which  this  can  be  said.  Most 
cases  in  this  country  occur  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty ; 
next  between  thirty  and  forty.* 

The  gouty  and  arthritic  diathesis,  and  occupations  which  lead  to 
exposure  and  strain,  predispose  to  the  disease.  It  is  not  rare, 
therefore,  among  laboring  men.  In  younger  persons  a  neurotic 
constitution  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and  in  this  class  the  trouble  is 
more  truly  of  a  neuralgic  character  and  less  of  a  neuritis. 

Most  cases  occur  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  exciting  causes 
are  constipation,  pressure  from  hard  seats,  exposure,  muscular 
strain  from  heavy  work,  and  pelvic  disorders.  Symptomatic  sciatica 
may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  pelvic  tumors,  injury  to  the 
nerves,  inflammation,  vei-tebral  and  spinal  disease;  sciatica  occurs 
in  diabetes  and  in  phthisis.  In  elderly  persons  of  a  rheumatic  con- 
stitution inflammatory  processes  about  the  hip-joint  complicate  or 
cause  the  neuralgia. 

Sf/mptoms, — The  disease  begins  rather  suddenly.  Pain  is  felt 
in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  running  down  the  leg  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  Generally  it  is  most  marked  in  the  thigh,  extending  up 
often  into  the  lumbar  region.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  like  a 
lumbago;  more  rarely  pain  is  first  felt  in  the  calf  or  foot.  The  pain 
is  increased  by  motion,  and  the  patient  holds  himself  in  a  con- 
strained position.  The  pelvis  is  tilted  up  toward  the  sound  side  and 
the  trunk  inclined  over  to  the  diseased  side.  After  a  time  this  leads 
in  some  cases  to  a  characteristic  deformity  (sciatic  scoliosis)  in 
which  the  convexity  of  the  curve  of  the  vertebral  spines  is  directed 
toward  the  diseased  side.  The  pain  is  almost  continuous,  with 
paroxysms  of  great  severity,  which  often  occur  at  night.  During 
these  paroxysms  the  pain  is  sharp,  burning,  and  lancinating.  In 
the  interval  it  is  dull.  Besides  the  pains  the  patient  suffers  from 
feelings  of  numbness,  tingling,  and  a  sense  of  coldness  and  weight 
in  the  affected  limb.  There  are  almost  always  tender  points  over 
the  course  of  the  nerve.     These  may  be  found  at  the  sciatic  notch, 

*  Personal  statistics  (10*2  cases)  and  those  of  Dr.  L.  Putzel  (53  cases) 
give  :  Males.  Ill ;  females,  44.  Ages  :  10-20,  4 ;  21-30,  30 ;  31-40,  43 ;  41- 
60.  44 ;  51-60,  18 ;  61-70,  12 ;  71-80,  4. 
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at  the  middle  of  the  hip,  behind  the  knee,  just  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula  in  the  middle  of  the  calf,  behiiui  the  exteiiial  malleolua, 
and  ou  the  back  of  the  foot  {Fig.  99). 

A  pain  running  up  the  back  of  the  thigh  may  be  taused  by  pres- 
Bure  over  the  back  of  the  knee  when  the  leg  is  extended  at  a  little 
more  than  a  right  angle.  This  is  diagnostic  (Gowers).  If  the  pa- 
tient lies  on  his  back  and  the  leg  is  kept  extended,  and  then  the 
whole  limb  brought  slowly  up  until  it  is  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
trunk,  a  sharp  pain  in  the  sciatic  notch  is  felt;  this  too  is  di^^nostic. 
Aniesthesift  over  the  course  of  the  nerves  occurs  very  rarely.  When 
present,  it  indicates  a  severe  neuritis  or  injury  to  the  nerve.  M>is- 
cular  wasting  and  weakness  occur  after  a  time,  and  in  old  and  severe 
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cases  partial  electrical  degeneration  reactions  may  be  observed. 
Herpetic  eruptions  over  the  coiirKf  of  the  nerve  occur  In  rjui-  cases. 
The  affected  limb  usually  Icels  colder  and  shows  evidence  of  en- 
feebled vasomotor  supjih-. 

The  disease  usually  hists  two  or  three  mouths;  not  nu-cly  it 
lasts  six  months  or  even  a  year  or  more.  It  has  been  kuuwn  to 
extend  slowly  upward  and  involve  the  .siicral  ]ilexus  or  even  the 
spinal  cord. 

I'lithohii/'i — The  trouble  is,  as  ah'caily  stated,  a  chronic  ]ieri- 
ncuritis  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

y>(i(y/i'wiV.— Sciatica  has  to  be  distinguished  from  hip-joiut  dis- 
ease, or(j;a)iic  disease  of  the  cauda  equina  or  cord,  muscular  jiains 
in  the  hip  and  leg,  and  from  pains  caused  liy  tumors.  I'ure  sciatie 
neuralgia  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  from  sciatic  ncui'itis,     \ 
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owiisideratioii  of  the  facts  filn>a<ly  given  ought  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis not  (lifficult.  l^lre  si-iatio  neui'algia  occius  in  eurly  life  and  13 
not  acPonipatiieU  by  much  local  tfindei-neas.  There  is  no  ]>ara]ysis 
OF  wasting  of  the  limb.  Double  scintioa  is  most  alwajx  symiitoniatin 
of  diabetes  or  organic  disease.     True  aciatitia  is  rarely  double. 

J'roi/iinsit. — Almost  all  eases  get  well  in  from  three  to  six 
months.  -Severe  attacks  in  people  over  forty  are  the  moat  iiitrae- 
table.     Relapses  occur,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Tr&itment. — In  all  cases  which  are  seen  early,  the  most  impor- 
tant iudicatiou  is  rest.  The  patient  should  be  put  tu  bed,  and  the 
whole  lower  exti-emity  secured  in  a  Thomas  Gplint  extendiug  from 
ankle  to  axilla.  Ice  bags  or  linseed  poultices  or  leeches  should  then 
be  applied  over  the  course  of  the  nerve,  A  blue  pill  (gr.  v.)  may 
be  given  twice  dally  at  first.  In  less  severe  or  older  cases  large 
blisters  should  be  applied  over  the  nerve  in  the  thigh,  and  the  ap- 
plication repeated  in  a  week.  If  there  is  a  rheumatic  history, 
potassium  salicylate  or  iodide  should  be  given  in  full  iloaes.  The 
bowels  must  be  freely  opened.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine 
or  I'ocaine  (gr.  })  may  be  needed  for  a  few  days,  tiie  cocaine  lieiiig 
repeated  it  necessary.  When  the  disease  has  become  more  chronic 
a  strong  galvanic  current  may  be  given  daily  with  large  electrodes, 
one  over  the  lumbar  region  or  sciatic  notch,  the  other,  which  should 
be  the  positive  pole,  over  the  leg  and  foot.  As  so-ciiUed  specific 
remedies  we  have  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  t.  i.  d  , 
and  this  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  oil  of  gaidtheria. 
Massive  dose.s  of  antifebrin  or  antipyrin  sometimes  stop  the  pains 
(gr.  X.,  q.  2  h.).  There  are  a  great  many  local  remedies  which  at 
times  prove  useful.  Among  these  mustard  plasters,  menthol, 
chloroform  liniment,  setons,  acupnncture,  cups,  and  the  actual 
cautery  and  chloride  of  methyl  can  he  recommended.  Bandaging 
the  limb  in  sulphur  tu  which  a  little  menthol  is  added  is  often  very 
efficacious.  Kneading  the  nerve  with  a  glass  lod  and  an  anodyne 
ointment  is  sometimes  beneficial.  Very  little  can  be  expected  from 
nerve  stretching,  but  it  may  be  tried  as  a  last  resort.  If  tried, 
however,  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  jJuUing  on  the  nerve. 
Not  over  thirty  to  forty  pounds  pull  should  be  used.  The  ojwration 
of  cutting  down  on  the  nerve  and  dissecting  oS  the  sheath  for  a 
space  of  several  inches  may  be  tried. 

pLANTAii  Nkukalwia. — In  rare  cases  the  pain  of  seiatic  neu- 
ralgia is  limited  to  the  plantar  nerves,  and  is  accompanied  by  par- 
esthesia and  even  ansesthesia  of  this  region.  The  condition  here  is 
probably  a  neuritis  combined  sometimes  with  arthritic  changes. 
Erythromelalgia  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  plantar  neuralgia. 
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Erythromelalgia  (rerf  neiiraUjia  of  the  feet,  congestive  neu- 
ralgia)  is  a  disease  affecting  the  feet  chiefly,  and  characterized  by 
burning  pains  and  congestion  of  the  parts. 

The  disease  occurs  usually  in  men  in  middle  life,  after  some 
fever  or  severe  physical  exertion  afoot.  It  is  due  sometimes  to 
gouty  habits,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  patients  who  were  diabetics. 

The  disease  begins  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  or  the  heel  with  burn- 
ing pains.  The  trouble  increases  until  nearly  the  whole  sole  in  the 
distribution  of  the  plantar  nerve  is  involved,  and  the  pain,  though 
worse  at  night,  is  almost  continuous.  It  is  much  increased  by  exer- 
tion, the  feet  become  very  tender,  and  standing  or  walking  is  most 
painful.  Meanwhile  there  has  developed  with  the  pain  a  flushing 
of  the  part  upon  exertion.  In  bad  cases  the  parts  most  affected  are 
continuously  marked  by  a  dull,  dusky,  mottled  redness,  with  some 
swelling.  The  hands  may  be  slightly  affected.  Slight  injuries 
may  cause  blisters  and  even  ulcerations.  The  congestion  usually 
disappears  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  this  also  relieves  the  pain. 
The  symptoms  are  worse  in  warm  weather.  The  disease  is  very 
chronic  and,  though  not  dangerous  to  life,  makes  life  very  miserable. 

FathnJogij, — In  the  cases  of  erythromelalgia  as  described  by 
Mitchell  and  others,  there  are :  (1)  A  vasomotor  disturbance ;  (2)  a 
neuritis;  and  (3)  in  rare  instances,  spinal-cord  disease;  (4)  some- 
times there  is  an  obliterative  arteritis.  The  condition  in  my  expe- 
rience is  closely  associated  with  diabetes. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  alcoholic  and  gouty  para?sthesia, 
podalgia,  local  disease  of  bone  and  ligaments,  and  from  reflex  pair.s. 

Trentment, — Elevation  of  the  feet  and  applications  of  cold  g've 
temporary  relief.  Faradization  has  sometimes  given  help;  ofteuer 
it  has  not.  There  is  nothing  known  which  gives  permanent  relief. 
The  physician  must  rely  upon  rest,  bandaging,  cold,  anodyne  appli- 
cations, hydrotherapy,  and  tonics.  The  salicylates,  turpentine,  and 
mineral  acids  with  strychnine  may  be  given.  Benefit  in  lith  jemic 
cases  is  obtained  from  codeine  and  an  antidiabetic  diet. 

Plantar  Nklkoses  of  Mechanical  Oijkjix. 

Morton's  neuralgia,  so  called,  is  a  neuralgia  affecting  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes,  and  is  due, 
it  is  thought,  to  a  slight  luxation,  with  consequent  pressure  on  a 
digital  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve.  It  sometimes  affects 
other  toes,  however.  It  is  not  always  due  to  a  luxation.  Incipient 
flatfoot  may  cause  it,  and  I  have  seen  a  typical  case  in  a  pregnant 
woman,  disappearing  after  confinement.  The  trouble  occurs  goner- 
ally  in  women,  and  if  there  is  a  luxation  the  cause  is  external  injury 
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or  shoe  pressure.  The  treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
should  be  directed  to  giving  rest  to  the  foot,  and  the  avoidance  of 
lateral  pressure  on  the  joints  by  wearing  a  broad-soled  shoe  with 
support  to  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Support  may  also  be  given  by  a 
broad  flannel  bandage.  Amputation  of  the  toe  is  a  very  certain 
remedy. 

Tarsalgia  (^policeman^ s  disease)  is  a  neuralgic  affection,  due 
probably  in  most  cases  to  an  incipient  flattening  of  the  foot  and 
stretching  of  the  plantar  ligaments.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  a 
deep-seated  contusion  of  the  adipose  cushion  covering  the  os  calcis. 
A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendo  Achillis  causes 
symptoms  resembling  podalgia.  Probably  the  condition  vai'ies 
somewhat  in  different  cases.  It  is  observed  in  persons  who  have 
boen  in  the  habit  of  going  barefoot,  and  have  then  gone  into  the 
army  or  taken  civil  positions  obliging  them  to  stand  or  walk  a  great 
deal. 

It  was  noticed  originally  in  the  policemen  of  Paris,  and  cases 
have  been  seen  in  this  country.  The  name  tarsalgia  was  given 
by  Duchenne. 

Treatment,  medical  or  surgical,  seems  to  do  little  for  the  disorder, 
which  is  very  chronic.  Patients  are  better  in  cold  weather,  and 
when  resting  the  feet.  Leeches,  the  cautery,  the  iodides,  and 
broad  shoes  with  rubber  heels  are  serviceable. 

CoccYGODYNiA  is  a  neuralgia  affecting  the  lower  posterior 
branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  It  occurs  of  tenest  in  women  and  is 
caused  by  exposure,  injury,  and  labor.  Coccygeal  pains  occur  in 
spinal  irritation  and  reflexly  from  pelvic  disease.  The  disease  is  a 
most  annoying  one,  as  it  interferes  with  sitting  and  walking.  There 
is  often  also  pain  at  stool,  and  the  parts  are  tender  to  pressure. 
The  disease  is  usually  one  involving  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
coccyx,  and  is  more  an  articular  and  bony  than  a  nervous  disorder. 
Surgical  treatment,  such  as  amputation  of  the  coccyx,  may  be 
needed,  and  is  sometimes  effective,  but  not  in  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  only  a  neurasthenia  with  spinal  irritation. 

Peripheral  Vasomotor  and  Trophic  Neuroses. 

Symmetrical  Axgio-Neukotio  Gaxgrexe,  or  Raynaud's 
Disease  (Abortive  Form  Kxowx  as  Digiti  Mortui). — Sym- 
metrical gangrene  or  Kay n and 's  disease  is  a  rare  affection  charac- 
terized by  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  extremities,  coldness,  pallor, 
waxiness  of  fingers  or  toes,  or  by  blueness,  mottling,  swelling,  pain, 
followed  often  by  a  dry  gangrene  of  some  of  the  lingers  or  toes. 
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Kilaloff^, —The  disease  occurs  us\ially  in  cbjldren  and  young 
adults.  Women  are  affected  ofteiier  than  men,  Aiiaunia,  and 
chlorosis,  and  neiirastheuiu  states  predispose  to  it.  Malarial  in- 
fection, acute  infectious  fevers,  menstrual  disorders,  fi'ight,  occu- 
pations that  lead  to  exi>08ure,  such  as  washing,  are  caiisative  faz-tors. 
Diabetes  and  sypliilia  are  also  put  down  as  cauaes. 

S>/mj)toms. — The  disease  conies  on  rather  suddenly  and  affects 
oftenesttwoorthiee  fingers  of  both  hands  Inits  eirly  andmild  de- 
gree there  are  simplj  a  (oldnes'j  numbness  and  n  ixy  pallor  of  the 
fingers.     The  skin  looks  shiunken       Tlieie  i^>  '-h^ht  au#3thesia. 


The  extremities  feel  as  if  dead.  After  a  few  hours  this  passes 
away,  but  returns  again  and  may  finally  become  an  almost  constant 
condition.  Beginning  in  one  or  two  tingei-s,  it  may  finally  involve 
all.  The  toes,  tip  of  the  nose,  and  ears  may  Ih'  atniilarly  affected, 
tlumgh  this  is  rai-e  in  the  milder  form.  Exposure  to  cold,  even 
alight,  is  the  common  excitant  of  this  form  of  the  trouble,  which  is 
0  immonly  known  as  "digiti  mortui,"  "dead  fiugera,"  or  "local 
syncope. " 

In  severer  grades  the  fingers  become  blue,  swollen,  and  there 
are  burning  sensations  and  much  pain,  but  no  anffisthesia.  This 
condition  ia  known  as  that  of  "local  aaphyxia,"  and  it  is  usually 
followed  by  gangrene. 

In  the  gangrenous  stage  smalt  blisters  appear  on  the  distal 
phalanges,  which  fill  with  bloody  serum,  then  dry  up,  and  beneatli 
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the  scab  ulceration  begins,  which  is  shallow  and  soon  heals,  leaving 
a  scar.  The  process  then  stops.  In  very  rare  cases  the  whole  tip 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  including  the  bone,  becomes  involved.  The 
process  as  stated  may  attack  the  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  even  parts 
of  the  trunk.  Along  with  this  gangrenous  process  there  is  often 
a  hseniaturia. 

The  dead-finger  trouble  may  last  but  a  few  days  or  weeks,  or  it 
may  continue  for  months.  The  gangrenous  stage  lasts  about  three 
weeks.  It  lasts  longer  if  it  comes  on  in  one  finger  after  the  other. 
The  disease  is  one  of  months,  and  it  is  liable  to  recur. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  senile  gangprene,  frostbite, 
ergot  poisoning,  alcoholic  neuritis,  endarteritis,  and  obstruction  of 
nutrient  vessels. 

Pathohfjy, — A  neuritis  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  so-called 
Raynaud's  disease,  but  this  is  secondary.  In  a  few  other  cases 
there  has  been  found  an  obliterating  endarteritis  (Jacoby).  The 
trouble  is  in  some  cases  apparently  functional  and  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  an  oversensitive  nervous  system  and  some  irritant,  such 
as  impoverished  blood,  malaria,  or  other  toxic  agent,  which  causes 
spasm  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 

Prognosis, — The  cases  usually  get  well,  but  the  course  is  long 
and  there  may  be  relapses.  In  only  the  rarest  instances  has  death 
occurred,  and  then  from  some  complication. 

Treatment. — Galvanism  to  the  spine  and  limbs,  warm  applica- 
tions, anodynes,  tonics,  are  indicated.  Nitroglycerin,  the  iodides, 
chloral  may  be  tried.     No  specific  is  kno^NTi. 


m AFTER  XI 

M.^A.^rj^   fff  TlfE   ^FEXAL  CORD. 

^tfgfisti^  it  ;.<  ff6M  41f  Vr  4'>,7  ^fm^  Mix?««ik  jui4  ocM-Lalf  to  «ighl 
iiw^h^!^;  >>A.^^  irj'^A'jar  ti^/rUT  aW^stelj  ^ks^l  relatzTeir  in  vomctt.  Its 
'W0nf^t  ]fH  iki^fnX  thirXyihtt^  gnuiu  d^JUb  oonir^}.  It  is  sasp<ndcd 
ift  tK^  -r^tV^iV^  ^'^kt^lj  nh^r*:  tt  r«9^b«i  :n  ;^I  ^/t^ntms  orrr  cue  year 

(t  U  t\W\f\^  iuu*  fcrrlf-^  «\t/nal  or  thorarrv^,  lombary  and  sacnl 
ji^/rt^/jflf,*^  firti*:%yfrtAiuji^  with  th*r  nerv*-*  it  gi^cs  off.  These  are  re- 
«{#!ytn^r7  fv«r,  i>7i  aMl  ori^half,  tvrj,  and  one  and  cne-half  in«;hes 
I H,'^  i^*'  V\i(.  VfZ),  It*  jkhafie  oii  'Tr^su-se^-tion  is  nearly  round,  ex- 
'^j/fl  tu  Ui^.  \oTf*-r  rr^mrir-al  regirm,  wh#Te  it  is  flattened  antero-pos- 
f^^^Uffly,  It*  av^ra^f*:  diarneUrr  is  1  'in.  f two-fifths  of  an  inch).  It 
h^  tior//  %'Nr^))j/»{(ti  fff  erilarg^raentiiy  the  rrervii-al  and  lumbar.  Their 
jM^'ii'tfm^^  ai/^,  and  extent  are  shown  on  the  diagram.     Its  specific 

It  )4  «:irroiinfle#J  by  three  inembraneM,  all  of  nhic-h  are  oontinu- 
#/»in  w»th  tJi'r  '//rreM jK/nding  eiiveloj^H  of  the  brain.  They  are  the 
t\utA  tuH%ftf  \hi'.  ara/'hnoidy  and  the  pia  mater  (Fig.  10.3). 

'I  h#r  tli/ra  mnfrr  \%  the  external  c.-overing.  It  is  a  long  sac  at- 
t;i/  h^'^l  Ut  th'r  tu\y^f.  of  the  foramen  nia^um  above  and  extending 
#lowh  \M\U\  iu  walln  fuse  Uf^dthcr  at  the  level  of  the  second  sai-ral 
'/t'tU'.\,tii,  Urn  ravity,  therefore,  is  jiiueh  longer  than  the  spinal 
t4frf\.  It  in  att^ehe#l  U)  the  lK>ny  eanal  at  its  lower  end,  and  is  held 
lo'/sjely  ],y  twenty-two  laUTal  liKHnients  (/.  dfiitlmlatn^  throughout 
it.«»  len^Mh. 

TIh'  tiitirhnn'ul  in  a  thin,  Hem i transparent  membrane  lying  loosely 
ov<T  the  eoMi  ami  loots. 

Intenially  this  is  eonnecU'd  by  numerous  connective-tissue  fila- 
ment.rt  with  the  innermost  mem bnine,  the  y/ta  mater.  The  latter  is 
a  thin  vjMW'iihir  hheath  a[»plied  closely  to  the  cord  and  roots.  The 
wjitMe  U'twiw-n  th<'  diini  and  arachnoid  is  called  the  araclmoid  cav- 
ity. It,  cohtaiin  a  very  little  cerehro-sj)inal  fluid.  That  between 
th«'  arti'liiMiid  iind  pia  is  called  the  subarachnoid  cavity;  it  contains 
II  f/ood  (hs'il  (if  cerebro-H]»inal  fluid.  Botli  cavities  connect  with 
thone  nf  the  brain  and  ])r()bably  with  eaeli  other.  The  dura  has  a 
meehiinieiil  j»rotective  function,  tlie  araclinoid  a  serous  and  the  pia 
11  vaHcular  functi<in. 
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ivalile  in  its  canal  to  the  extent  of  from  one- 


^1 


The  spinal  cord  if 
half  to  oue  inch. 

TIf  y,Trt:  lin'iti. — Thf  »|)itjal  nerve  niots  ai-e  covered  with  tlie 
pia  and  arai^hnoid.  They  pieree  the  dura  Jn  two  plaei'a  aiid  uuite 
to  form  a  mixed  nerve.  The  dura  mater 
is  jji-olongeii  over  the  nerves  as  they  I'asM 
through  it,  forming  a  tnhular  sheath.  The 
anterior  roots  ai-e  the  larger.  At  tlie 
point  of  exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  eord  a 
slight  eoustrictioii  is  formed. 

Til"  JiiHit  Gaiii/lUi.  — On  eaeh  jiosterior 
niot,  •Ill/nil/'-  fiiK  tliirii,  is  a  posterior  spinal 
ganglion.  The  ganglia  lie  in  the  iiitei- 
vert<*bral  nanala,  except  those  on  the  aacral 
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L  SBsures,  called  the  aiiterioi-  and  posterior. 

Cn^Mwitji.— These  fissures  and  the  lines  formed  hy  the  exit  of 
I  &ti  roots  divide  the  cord  into  four  colunms — anterior,  posterior,  and 
I  two  lateral. 

>ie  ('iimp')'titi'm  iif  tlm  Cnril. — The  cord  is  eompoaefl  of  white 
f  and  gray  matter.  The  white  matter  lies  outside  and  is  composed 
'  1  + 


k 


The  pray  matter  is  arranged,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  somewhat 
in  tlie  aliape  of  a  letter  H.  Its  different  jtarts  are  (.called  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  horns  and  intermediate  gray.  At  certain  levels 
there  are  lateral  hornB,     The  gray  matter  changes  in  shape  at  dif* 
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feient  levels  of  the  cord.  It  is  greatest  in  amount  at  the  IhiiiIk)- 
Siki'r&l  junction  (23,33  sq.  mm,)j  next  at  the  cervical  enlargement 
(sixth  fei'vical)  (17.32  sq.  mm.).  It  increases  in  amount  relatively 
to  tlie  white  matter  from  above  downward  (Fig.  104).  The  gray 
matter  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cord  is  connected  l^  a  bridge  or 
commissure.  The  anterior  part  is  composeil  chiefly  of  whit«  ined- 
ullated  nerves,  and  is  called  the  white  cJ3uiiniRsiire.  The  posterior 
ifl  composed  of  very  fine  uerve  tibrt^s,  mostly  medullated  collaterals, 


■t  THS  L'u«u  lAtlcr  Merk-I 


called  tlie  gray  commissure.  Between  the  two  is  the  central  canal, 
and  surrounding  it  is  the  ri-nti'iil  /ftluHnmis  sii/intancif,  compused  of 
neuroglia. 

The  posterior  horns  reaih  to  the  periphery.     They  are  divided, 
beginning  from  witliuut,  into  the  rim  zone  or  Lissauer's  column, 


^ 
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the  spongy  zone,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Kolando.  The 
rim  zone  is  composed  of  verj'  fine  nerve  fibres ;  the  spongy  zone  and 
gelatinous  substance  are  composed  of  ven'  small  nerve  cells,  some 
having  continuous  neuraxons  (cells  of  Deiter)  and  some  having 
rapidly  branching  neuraxons  (cells  of  Golgi).  The  substance  of 
Kolando  is  extremely  rich  in  nerve  cells  and  is  not  made  up  of 
neuroglia,  as  was  once  supposed. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  the  gray  matter —  • 

Arningecl  in  :  Composed  of : 

{  anterior,  a.   A  ground  substance  of  neuroglia  and  con- 

1.  Horns    -|  lateral,  uective  tissue  forming  the  substantia 

f  posterior.  spongiosa. 

2.  Intermecliate  gray.  b.  Cell  groups :  internal,  anterior,  etc. 

e.  Plexuses  of  fine  nerve  fibres,  e.g.,  in  the 

rim  zone. 
d.  Masses  of  neuroglia : 

(1)  The  central  gelatinous  substance. 

(2)  The  periphery  of  the  cord  and  the 
spongy  zone. 

f.  Blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue. 

Now,  taking  up  some  of  these  factors  in  detail,  we  find  that : 

(//)  The  ground  substance  of  the  gray  matter  is  made  up  of  a 
fine  meshwork  of  fibres  which  are  the  processes  of  neuroglia  cells 
and  of  nerve  ceils.  Besides  this,  tliere  is  some  connective  tissue, 
and  there  are  prolongations  from  the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  central  canal  (Fig.  105). 

(ff)  The  nerve  cells  are,  iu  part,  arranged  in  groups  with  the 
long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  eord.  The  cells  are  surrounded  by 
a  rich  plexus  of  dendrites  and  end  brushes,  as  well  as  by  the  sup- 
jKjrting  neuroglia  matrix,  a  little  connective  tissue,  and  many  small 
bhxKl-vessels.  The  cell  groups  are  named  in  accordance  with  their 
prwition  —  internal,  antero-lateral,  lateral,  median,  posterior  or  sen- 
sory cells,  and  the  cells  of  Clark's  column  (Fig.  104). 

This  nomenclature  answers  for  ordinary  anatomical  descriptions. 
Histologically  we  find  two  kinds  of  cells,  the  root  cells  and  eolumn 
cells  (Strangzellen).  The  former  are  those  cells  whose  neuraxons 
pass  out  to  form  the  anterior  roots.  They  form  the  great  part  of 
the  anterior  horns.  Deep  in  the  anterior  horns  are  a  few  root  cells, 
whose  neuraxons  pass  into  the  posterior  roots  and  thence  to  the 
ganglionic  system.  Th(^  colunm  cells  are  found  in  the  posterior 
h(»rns,  intermediate  gray,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  anterior  horns. 
Their  neuraxons  pass  to  the  white  matter  of  the  same  or  opposite 
side,  and  furnish  commissural,  associative,  and  even  long  column 
fibres. 

The  anterior-horn  root  cells  are  arranged  in  groups  which  over- 
lap each  other.  Each  group  has  the  special  duty  of  presiding  over 
certain  sets  of  mus(.*les  or  other  organs  which  have  a  common  func- 
tion. These  cells  are  large  in  size,  35  to  100/^  (^^-.  to  ^^  in.); 
they  an^  multiijolar,  having  five  or  six  processes,  one  of  which  is 
an  axis-<ylinder  process,  which,  in  lower  animals  at  least,  gives  off 
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a,  collateral  before  it  leaves  the  cord.  Tlie  cells  iii  the  central  parts 
of  the  horn  are  the  smaller;  the  cells  in  the  lumbar  swelling  are 
largest,  because  they  ai-e  coimecteii  with  long  nerves.  The  cells  of 
the  cervical  swelling  are  next  in  size.  The  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn  are  small  and  multipolar.  The  cells  of  Clark's  column  are 
bipolar,  30   to  QO.'t  {-g^  to  -j^j^  in.)  in  diameter,  and  are  arranged 


with  their  long  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cord.  They  are 
grouped  together  in  a  kind  of  nest  at  the  inner  and  central  part  of 
the  posterior  hora  (see  Fig.  104).  Clark's  column  is  most  distinct 
from  llie  eighth  dorsal  to  the  second  lumbar  nerves,  but  extends  up 
Its  fnr  as  the  last  cerviral.  Au  analogous  group  of  cells  Is  found  at 
the  level  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves.  A  small  group  of 
spindle-shaped  cells  lies  in  the  intermediate  gray  matter  at  the  base 
of  the  posterior  horns.  There  are  other  minor  groups  of  cells  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 

The  white  matttr  of  the  cord  is  comjiosed  mainly  of  neuraxona 
and  the  collaterals  of  these  running  in  a  supporting  network  of 
neuroglia,  connective  tissue,  and  bluod- vessels.  Surrounding  it, 
and  Ij  ing  just  beneath  the  pia  maler,  \a  a  thin  layer  of  neuroglia 
6  to  iiO;.  (t^Ij  to  -^  iu.)  thick.  The  neuraxons  ai'e  medullated,  but 
have  no  neurilemma,  and  but  few,  if  any,  nodes  of  Kanvier.  There 
are  two  kinds:  the  large  (81  to  20/i)  and  the  small  (2  to  d.'i  in 
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diameter).  The  small  fibres  make  up  the  postero-mtemal  (GoU's) 
column  entirely,  and  are  numerous  in  the  deep  part  of  the  lateral 
columns,  but  they  are  found  in  all  regions.  The  fibres  run  up  and 
down  for  the  most  part,  but  constantly  send  off  branches  to  the 
gray  matter.  They  are  arranged  in  columns,  the  division  being 
based  partly  on  anatomical,  partly  on  physiological,  and  partly  on 
embryological  grounds. 

^atomically  there  is  a  simple  and  natural  division,  which  we 
have  already  given,  into  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  columns, 
the  divisions  being  made  by  the  median  fissures  and  the  roots  of  the 
nerves. 

On  physiological  and  embryological  gi'ounds  the  columns  are 
further  subdivided  as  follows : 


The  anterior  columns  j  Direct  pyramidal  tract, 
are  divided  into       (  Anterior  fundamental  column. 

Lateral  fundamental  columns. 
Lateral  limiting  layers. 
Crossed  pyramidal  tracts. 
Direct  cerebellar  tracts. 

Antero-lateral  ascending  and  descending  tracts,  or  Gowers' 
column. 


The  lateral 
columns  are 
divided  into 


The  posterior 
columns  are  ■> 
divided  into 


Postero- internal  column,  or  column  of  GoU. 

(Burdach's  column  is  divided 
into 
Middle  root  zone. 
Posterior  root  rone. 
The  ventral  zone. 
The  comma. 
The  oval  zone. 
The  triangular  column. 
Rim  zone,  or  column  of  Lissaucr. 

The  fibres  which  make  up  these  columns  are  of  two  kinds — lonf/ 
or  projective,  short  or  associative. 

The  loiif/  fibres  connect  the  different  levels  of  the  cord  with  the 
brain,  and  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  with  nuclei  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord. 

The  altort  or  associative  fibres  connect  different  levels  of  the 
cord  with  each  other,  and  also  connect  the  two  halves  of  tlie  cord 
at  the  same?  levels. 

The  names  of  the  long-fibre  tracts  are  the  direct  and  crossed 
pyramidal,  the  direct  cerebellar,  the  antero-lateral  ascending,  and 
the  postero- internal  or  column  of  Goll. 

The  dlrert  pijrnwulal  tract  lies  along  the  anterior  median  fissure 
and  extends  down  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  cord.  Its 
fibres  cross  over  in  the  anterior  commissure  at  various  levels  and 
connect  with  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 

The  crossed  pyromulnl  tract  extends  down  the  whole  Icni^tli  of 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  and  sends  its  fibres  to  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  same  side. 
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Both  of  the  above  tracts  are  continuations  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids or  motor  tracts  of  the  medulla.  These  pyramids  divide  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  medulla,  about  ninety  per  cent  of  fibres  crossing 
over  to  form  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  ten  per  cent  contin- 
uing on  tlie  same  side.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramid 
redecussate  (in  lower  animals)  and  enter  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the 
side  on  whicn  they  started. 

The  direct  cer^ellar  tract  begins  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
nerves.  Its  fibres  originate  in  the  vesicular  column  of  Clark. 
They  pass  up  to  the  cerebellum  and  go  chiefly  to  the  vermis.  Most 
of  them  then  cross  over  and  enter  the  red  nucleus. 

The  antero'hiteral  ascending  colurnn  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord.  Its  fibres  come  from  the  anterior  commissure 
and  the  sensory  cells  of  the  opposite  posterior  eornu.  They  pass 
up  and  end  in  the  lateral  nucleus. 

The  poster o'internal  column^  or  column  of  Goll,  is  composed  of 
fibres  which  originate  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots,  pass 
inward,  and  without  crossing  ascend,  to  end  in  a  nucleus  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  cord,  the  nucleus  of  Goll's  column  (postero- 
mtemal  nucleus).  The  column  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
cord.  It  is  very  small  in  the  sacral  region,  but  increases  in  size  as 
it  passes  up. 

There  are  a  few  long  fibres  scattered  in  the  anterior  and  lateral 
ground  bundles.  They  degenerate  down  and  are  called  the  antero' 
lateral  dejfcemlinf/  tract, 

2' he  names  of  the  shoH'Jibre  colanitis  are  the  anterior  and  the 
lateral  fundamental  coluums,  the  lateral  limiting  layer,  and  the 
column  of  Burdach.  This  latter  column  contains  in  its  cervical 
part  some  long  fibres  which  end  in  a  nucleus  at  the  upper  limit  of 
the  cord,  the  postero-external  nucleus  of  the  column  of  Burdach. 

The  posterior  columns  also  contain  three  short-fibre  columns 
whose  cells  of  origin  lie  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  fibres 
in  the  cervical  region  lie  in  the  shape  of  a  comma  (comma  of 
Schultze),  in  the  lumbar  region  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  (oval  zone 
of  Flechsig),  in  tlie  sacral  zone  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  (triangle 
of  Gombault) .  Besides  this  there  is  a  zone  of  short  fibres  lying 
close  to  the  gray  commissure  the  whole  length  of  the  cord — ven- 
tral zone  or  posterior  fundamental  column. 

The  Relations  of  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Spinal 
■Cord  to  the  Peripheral  Nerves,  to  the  Brain,  and  with 
Each  Other. — I  will  begin  with  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots  are  connected  to  the  cord ; 
then  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  different  cohinms  and  cell 
groups  are  connected  with  each  other  j  and  finally  I  will  indicate 
briefly  the  connections  of  the  cord  with  the  brain. 

The  afitcn'nr  ncrre  roofs  are  connected  directly  with  the  anterior- 
horn  cells,  of  which  they  are  processes,  and  together  with  which 
they  form  the  peripheral  motor  neurons.  It  is  possible  that  in  man 
.they  send  off  collaterals  before  leaving  the  cord. 
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The  cells  of  tlie  atiteiior  hoiii  are  suriounded  by  two  chief  seta 
of  "  end  brushes,"  one  coining  from  the  pyramidal  tracts,  the  other 
from  the  posterior  hurus  and  roots  Thus  these  cells  are  in  re- 
lation with  impulses  fiom  the  brain  and  from  the  peupherj 

The  jintfirior  wne  tutu  oiiginate  in  the  spmal  ginglia  On 
entering  the  cord  the  filues.  duuie  like  a  T  and  pass  up  for  one  or 
more  inches,  and  down  for  a  shoit  distance  oulj.  Thej  then  enter 
(1)  the  column  of  doll,  (-*)  theantenoi  indposteiiurtomuiioaure,  or 
(3)  the  postenoi  horn      Thij  all  send  off  collaterals,  and  termi- 


nate eventually  in  end  brushes  surrounding  nerve  cells,  which  form 
their  terminal  nuclei.  These  root  fibres,  with  their  cells  of  origin 
and  tlie  sensory  nerve  fibres,  form  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons. 
There  are  at  least  three  groups  of  nerve  fibres  which  enter  by 
the  posterior  roots  and  make  different  connections  with  the  cell 
grou[>s  or  columns: 

1.  All  innermost  set.  These  pass  across  the  poatero-external 
column  and  enter  the  median  or  Goll'a  column,  ivhich  they  ascend, 
to  end  in  the  nucleus. 

2.  A  median  set.  These  pass  along  the  inner  side  of  the  pos- 
terior horn,  and  end  either  (o)  in  cells  of  the  deeper  part,  (6)  in  the 
spindle-shaped  cells,  or  (-■)  go  to  tlie  anterior  horn;  still  others  (rf) 
cross  over  in  the  commissure  to  enter  the  aotero-lateral  tract. 

.*!.  An  outer  set.  These  are  very  fine  fibres  which  enter  the  tip 
or  outer  part  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  then  rim  up  and  down, 
forming  the  rim  zone.  They  eventually  connect  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  sensory  cells  of  the  posterior  liom. 

The  different  jiarts  of  the  sjniial  curd  are  connected  by  the  short 
fibres  which  unite  different  levels  of  the  cord,  and  by  commissural 
fibres  which  unite  the  different  halves  of  the  cord.     These  short 
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and  commissural  libres  originate  in  groups  of  nerve  cells  lying  in  tue 
central  parts  of  the  gray  matter  and  are  called  associative  or  column 
nerve  ceils.  They  are  small  and  multipolar.  Some  are  distributed 
sparsely  in  the  white  col- 
umns. Fibres  aiise  from 
them,  run  in  the  com- 
missures anil  short-tibre 
tracts,  and  end  in  brushes 
which  put  the  fibres  in 
relation  with  various  cell 
groups  (Figs.  109,  110). 

pHYSioLOfiY. — The  de- 
tailed facts  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  gotten  in 
jihysiological  text -books, 
I  shall  give  only  those 
beai'ing  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  localization 
of  the  functions.  The 
spinal  cord  is  a  conductor 
and  centre  of  nervous 
action.  It  represents  the 
lowest  evolutionary  level 
of  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system.  Its  func- 
tions, so  fai-  as  they  are 
independent,  aiv  stable 
and  well  organized,  but 
of  a  mechanical  and  i-ela- 
tively  simpli'  onler. 

Finii-ti'ws  ufthe  White 

_ C<,l>:,,n^.-\\w     white. 

ihiiingaw ;  from  ixBiCTiur  matter  is  a  conductor  of 

™tni.r.-H.L*,|»ii«I.ii,..imU-Hcn-liorn«iinirlloncp1L.  „^.,.^.^    impulses,     and    its 

functions  ai-e  i-clatively 
simple.  We  have  only  to  study  the  direction  and  kind  of  inijiulsea 
canied  by  its  various  coluums.  The  (/(Vcrf  aiul  '•i-oxxnl  iii/nimifl'it 
fiiirts  ongiuate  from  cells  in  the  uuitor  cortex  of  the  brain.  They 
cany  motor  iui])ulses  downward  from  the  brain.  The  cniswd  |>yra- 
midal  tract  crosses  in  the  medulla  to  the  side  ii])])osite  to  that  where 
it  originates,  and  passes  down  the  lateral  column  to  connect  the  motor 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract  nnis  along 
in  the  anterior  column,  and  at  different  levels  sends  fibres  across 
through  the  antcricir  commissure  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns.     These  tracts  normally  exercise  a  continual  inhibitoiy  iu- 


l«i-lptaerHi  nen'Hi 

irrior   niot;    1.  Bbiwi  ol  the  puswrlor   rool.  a«i-«inlliiii 

lunly  In  Uie   pmlerJnr  «jlumn  (3).  poiily  <^tPTlnff  Hit' 

limUTlnr  horn  :  u,.  n-ll  of  <'larl[e':i  roUimn.  paislnR  fnini 

ihta  rri  itwoTehi'lliirirart  lai;  (f,,  (ninHllon  (tII  Id  gny 

niuUiM-.  KHiilInK  nhrtw  (i>        ' 

niiPtrus  ffracillH  In  mediil 
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I  Hueuce  on  the  motor  wlls  uf  the  anterior  hfinis,  so  that  wlien  de- 
I   Btroyed  there  develop  spasmodic  conditions  of  the  paralyzed  part, 

The  anterlnr  groMml  hundle,  (ntmil  grninid  huiidle,  and  hteml 
KiiilUntf  Ifii/er  have  the  fimi'tion  of  associating  different  levels  of  the 
cord  and  of  connecting  it  also  with  niinlei  in  tlie  medulla  and  centres 
iti  the  (cerebellum. 

The  calumiia  of  Go/l  conduct  special  sensations  from  the  muscles, 
articulations,  and  tendonous  sheaths  via  the  root  on  the  same  side. 
■When  diseased,  there  is  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  of  the  limbs, 
of  the  power  of  estimating  weights,  and  of  co-ordination  of  musculat 
effort  (ataxia).     The  fibres  cross  over  in  the  medulla. 
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through  these  columns  to  reach  the  commissuie  or  the  anterior 
boms;  other  fibres  run  through  it  to  Clark's  column  and  to  the 
column  of  GoU.  Hence  it  is  a  pathway  for  all  kinds  of  afferent 
impulses.  When  diseased,  there  may  be  pain,  anaesthesia,  ataxia, 
and  loss  of  reflexes.  The  fibres  cross  over  at  cmce  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  direct  cerebellar  tracts  carry  impulses  to  the  cere- 
bellum which  assist  in  maintaining  equilibrium. 

The  antero-lateral  ascending  tract  conducts  sensations  of  pain 
and  temperature,  coming  in  from  the  opposite  side,  through  the 
anterior  commissure. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  paths  of  conduction  of 
tactile  temperature  and  pain  sensations,  and  their  exact  position  is 
not  positively  known.  In  transverse  lesious  of  the  cord  these  tracts 
do  not  degenerate  upward  so  completely  or  uniformly  as  do  second- 
ary degenerations  of  other  long-fibre  tracts.  Hence  they  probably 
receive  some  interruptions  in  their  course.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  paths  for  these  impulses  are  very  wiile  and  not  arranged 
in  a  compact  bundle  like  the  motor  tract. 

The  gray  matter  contains,  chiefly  cell  groups  which  act  as 
centres  and  distributors  of  nerve  impulses.  In  the  anterior 
horns  the  cells  have  a  motor  and  trophic  fxmction.  The  larger 
cells  are  at  the  outer  parts  of  the  horn  and  send  fibres  to 
the  larger  skeletal  muscles.  The  more  central  cells  are  con- 
nected with  small  muscles  and  those  having  more  delicate  func- 
tions and  adjustments.  In  the  still  more  central  and  interme- 
diate part,  also,  are  separate  trophic  cells  for  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  joints,  and  cell  groups  which  preside  over  vasomotor  and  secre- 
tory functions.  Among  these  groups  are  the  spindle-shajH^d  ccUSf 
which  send  fibres  to  the  vasoconstrictors  (Gaskill),  through  the 
anterior  (Hill)  and  perhaps  posterior  roots  (Gaskill).  The  cells  of 
Clark's  column  receive  fibres  from  the  viscera.  Impulses  pass  to 
these  cells  and  thence  to  the  direct  cerebellar  tra^'t  and  cerebellum. 
Their  function  is  to  conduct  impulses  from  the  viscera  relating  to 
equilibrium  and  sense  of  position.  They  are  analogous  to  the 
fibres  of  the  column  of  Coll.  Acconling  to  Gaskill,  Clark's  column 
is  a  centre  for  the  vasodilators.     This  is  xmlikely. 

Automatic  Centres, — The  nerves  and  cells  ot  the  cord  are  ar- 
ranged in  complex  groups  which  preside  over  certain  functions  or 
respond  in  a  definite  way  to  certain  stimuli.  These  are  called  the 
spinal  automatic  centres.  They  are  the  cilio-spinal,  secretory, 
vasomotor,  genital,  vesical,  and  rectal.  The  important  parts  of 
these  centres  lie  deep  in  the  gray  matter  on  either  side  of  the  cen- 
tral canal,  but  nearer  the  base  of  the  posterior  horns.  Lesions 
c»f  the  white  matter,  or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  horns,  do  not 
directly  affect  them. 

The  cilio-spinal  centre  reaches  from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the 
second  dorsal  segment,  inclusive.  Its  stimulation  causes  the  pupils 
to  contract. 
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The  t/enital  centres^  including  those  for  erection  and  ejaculations 
/eacn  from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  segment,  inclusive. 


FXG.  Ill, — Showing  the  Reijitiox  op  the  RpiNors  Proces8e«  to  the  Point e  or  Orio! 

IN  THE  Cord  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 


The  bladder  and  rectal  centres  are  in  the  fourth  and  fifih  sacral 
segments,  extending  up  and  down  a  short  distance,  the  bladder 
being  perhaps  a  little  lower. 

The  spinal  vasomotor  centres  extend  from  the  second  dorsal  io 
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the  second  lumbar  segments.  The  vasodilator  nerves  pass  out  by 
f-Mi  anterior,  the  constrictor  by  the  posterior  root  (Gaskill). 

I'he  cells  of  the  j^osterior  horns  are  sensory  in  function  and  are 
connected  with  the  tactile,  pain,  temperature,  and  reflex  fibres  of 
the  posterior  roots. 

The  trophic  centres  for  the  Joints,  Itones^  and  shin  apparently  lie 
near  the  posterior  horns.  Their  fibres  pass  out  by  the  posterior 
roots. 

Topography  aiid  Localization, — The  neurologist  and  surgeon  need 
to  know,  for  purposes  of  diagnosis : 

1.  The  relation  of  the  spinal  nerve  roots,  at  their  point  of 
origin,  to  the  spinous  processes.  This  is  shown  in  the  figure  (p. 
221).  In  general  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different  pairs  of  nerve 
roots  arise  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra  one  or  two 
segments  above  those  between  which  it  makes  its  exit.  Thus  the 
sixth  cervical  originates  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  spine,  the  sixth 
dorsal  between  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  spines,  the  first  lumbar 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines.  There  is  consider- 
able variation  in  these  relations. 

2.  The  next  points  desired  are  the  special  function  of  each  pair 
of  nerve  roots  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  level  of  the  various 
centres  in  the  cord.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  based  on 
that  originally  devised  by  Starr,  modified  by  Mills,  Sachs,  and  my- 
self fx^m  personal  experiments  and  the  clinical  and  pathological  ob- 
servations of  Thorburn  and  others. 

MCSC'LES   OF   TONOTK,    PaTATE,    AND   PhARYNX. 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


O  e  II  J  O 

glot»8U8. 

8 1  yloglos- 

8118. 


Normal 
function. 


PusheH  tongue 
I  to  opposite 

side. 

RiiiRes  tongue 
I  backward  and 
I  upward. 


Lingual  All  movements 
m  i;  se  1  e  of  the  tong^io 
proper.         itself. 


A.  •!  y  g  o  •*  Shortening   of 
uvulae.  uvula. 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Tongue  when  pro- 
I  truded  deviates  to 
I  paralyzed  side. 
Tongue  cannot  be 
moved  backward 
or  hollowed   out 
(action    deficient 
in  many  liealthy 
subject**). 
When     lying    in 
mouth    deviation 
to    healthy  side  ; 
when  protruded 
deviates  to  para- 
lyzed side;  if  one 
or  both  Iialves  are 
atrophied  tongue 
looks  shrivelled. 
Uvula  deviates  to- 
ward sound  side  ; 
if  both  sides  are 
paralyzed     there 
are      nasal    tone 
and  regurgitation 
through  nose. 


Innervated 

by 


Represented 
in 


The  twelfth  Medulla. 

nerve  ( h  y- 

poglossal).    I 
The  twelfth  Medulla. 

nerve.  i 


The    twelfth  Medulla, 
nerve.  i 


Probably  Medulla, 
pharyngeal  , 
plexus;! 
seventh! 
nerve  ( ?).      [ 


Diseases  In 
which  Muscle  is 
commonly  In- 
volved. 


Bulbar  pal- 
sies (acute 
and  chron- 
ic) ;  in  spe- 
cific and  tu- 
b  e  r  c  ulous 
diseases  o  f 
base  ;  dys- 
tro  ph  ies 
(rare). 


As  above. 
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Mu8cz.ES  OF  ToNoiTK,  Palate,  AND  Pharynx. — Continued. 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


Levator 
palaCi. 


Palato- 
pharyn- 
jTeal  miuh 
cles. 


Stylo-  pha- 
nmgeus. 


Constric- 
tors of 
pharjmx. 

Larynjreal 
muscles. 


Normal 
Function. 


Raises  the  ve- 
lum palatL 


Prevent  food 
from  passing 
toward  up- 
per part  of 
pharynx  and 
post  eri  o  r 
nares. 

Helps  to  draw 
larynx  up- 
ward so  AS  to 
be  closed  by 
epiglottis  and 
overtopped 
by  tonfnic- 

Help  to  puRh 
food  into  gul- 
let. 

Movements  of 
vocal  cords  in 
respiration 
and  in  articu- 
lation. 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Arch  cannot  b  e 
raised  in  the  in- 
tonation of '^ah;'* 
if  paralysis  is  bi- 
lateral flapping  of 
arch  and  regurgi- 
tation of  food 
through  nose. 

Regurgitation  o  f 
food ;  nasal 
s|>eech. 


Imperfect  degluti- 
tion ;  food  gets 
into  windpipe. 


Food  is  swallowed 
very  imperfectly ; 
sticics  in  throat. 

Hoarseness  and 
difficulty  in 
breathing;  laryn- 
goscopic  exam  i  na- 
tion reveals  false 
position  of  vocal 
cords  (see  special 
text-books). 


Innervated 
by 


As  above. 


The  fifth 
nerve. 


OI088O  •  pha- 
ryngeal. 


P  h  a  ryngeal 
plexus. 

Recurrent 
laryngeal 
nerve  ex- 
cepting the 
crico  -  t  h  y- 
roid  m  u  B- 
cle. 


Represented 
in 


Medulla. 


Pons. 


Medulla. 


Medulla. 
Medulla. 


Diseases  in 
which  Muscle  is 
commonly  In- 
volved. 


As  above  ;  see 
also  seventh- 
nerve  affec 
tions. 


Basilar 
tions. 


afTec- 


Bulbar  affec- 
tions and  dis- 
eases of  the 
base. 


Diseases  of  the 
base  (bulbar). 

Bulbar  trou- 
bles (similar 
symptoms 
may  be  caused 
by  tumors  and 
foreign  bodies 
in  larynx). 


MUHC'LKS   OF    irK.\l)    AND   XkCK. 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


8  tern  o 
cleido 
mastoid. 


Normal 
Function. 


Raises  and 
turns  face  to 
opposite  side; 
head  inclines 
to  same  side ; 
if  both  mus- 
cles act  con- 
intly  head 
8  brought 
forward. 


^ 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Inability  to  raise 
hea<l  from  bed,  or 
other  horizontal 
position,  if  both 
inusclert  are  affect- 
ed; if  one  muscle 
i  8  afTeeted,  n  o 
marked  change  of 
position,  unless 
opposite  muscle 
is  contractured  ; 
spasm  of  muscle 
frequent ;  head  in- 
clined to  one  side. 


Innervated 
by 


Spinal  ac- 
cessorj-. 


Represent  e<l 
in 


Diseases  in 
which  Muscle  is 
commonly  in- 

VOlv»*(I. 


Medulla 

and 

In  buU>ar  and 

second 

and 

cervical -cord 

third 

cer- 

affections  :  in 

vical 

seg- 

later  stages  of 

ments. 

progressive 
111  u  H  c  u  1  u  r 
atrophies; 
occasionally 
in  neuritis. 
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3IU8CLE8  OP  Head  and  Neck. — Continued, 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


Normal 
Function. 


I 


Rectus  To  flex  head, 
cap!  tis 
anticus 
major. 


Rectus  To  flex  head, 
capitis 


anticus 
minor. 


R  e  c  tUH 
capitis 
lateralis. 


Bcalenil 
anterior 
med  i- 
us,  e  t 
poste- 
rior. 


Lon^uH 
colli. 


Slight  rota- 
tion. 


Elevate  ribs- 
when  verte- 
bral column 
iM  fixed  ;  aid 
in  i  D  K  p  i  r  a- 
lion;  slieht 
lateral  flex- 
ion. 

Flexion  of  ver- 
tebral col- 
umn. 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Cannot  fiex  head^ 
so  as  to  bring 
chin  on  chest. 


Deficient  rota- 
lion  scarcely 
noticeable,  un- 
less stemoclei- 
do-mastoids  are 
diseased. 

Deficient  inspi- 
ratory m  o  V  e- 
ments. 


Inoperfect  fiexion 
of  upper  spine. 


Innervated 
by 


Upper  cervi- 
cal. 


Lower  cervi- 
cal nerves. 


Lower  cervi- 
cal nerves. 


Diseases  in 

Represented 

which  Musdt-ir 

in 

conunonly  In- 
volved. 

1 

Upper   cer- 

1 

vical    s  e  g- 

ments. 

Diseases    o  f ' 

tlie  cervical 

region  (niy- 

'  elitis,    men- 

i  n  gitis, 

tumor;  pro- 
gress 1  v  e 

wasting    o  f 

Upper  cervi- 

muscles). 

c  a  1    seg- 

ments. 

« 

MuK'LEfl  OP  Shoulders  and  Upper  Extremity. 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


T  rapeziuK 
1.  Cla- 
vicular 
purtio  n 
(  r  «»  8  p  i  - 
r  a  I  o  r  y  : 
outer 
third  of 
c  1  a  v  i  c  le 
to  ocoipi- 
tal  lK)ne). 


2.  Middle 
portion 
(from 
acromion 
and  outer 
8pme  o  f 
scapuin  to 
ligament, 
nucha? 
and  u  .> 
per  dorsal 
Kpinfh). 


Normal 
Function. 


Pulls  head 
backwnni:  ro- 
tates sliKhtly 
towanl  side  of 
muscle,  so 
tliat  chin  is 
turned  to  op- 
IHmite  side; 
contraction  of 
both  clavicu- 
lar i)ortionK 
bends  head 
backward ; 
slight  eleva- 
tion of  shoul- 
ders; aids  in 
deep  inspira- 
tion. 

Uaises  shoul- 
der blad  e ; 
elevation  o  f 
acromion 
(r»Iavicle  gocH 
along). 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Deficient  back- 
ward movement 
of  head;  not 
marked  as  a  rule 
because  deep 
muscles  perform 
this  function  ; 
shoulder  does  not 
move  during  in- 
spiration. 


Acromion  depress- 
ed by  w**ignt  of 
upp*»r  extremity ; 
inner  upper  an- 
gle may  he  jmlled 
upward  by  levator 
nnguli  Rcapulap; 
internal  lower an- 
jrle  is  nearer  to 
median  line. 


Innervated 
by 


Spinal  acces- 
sory. 


Represented 
in 


Medulla  and 
second  and 
third  cervi- 
c  a  1  seg- 
ments. 


Spinal  acces- 
sory nerve. 


As  above. 


Diseases  in 
wliich  Muscle  is- 
commonly  In- 
volved. 


Progressive- 
m  u  s  c  u  1  a  r 
wasting ;    dis- 
eases  of   me- 
dulla and  up- 
per    cervical; 
cord  ;    clavic- 
ular     portion  t 
least  frequent- 
ly involved. 


As  above. 
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HtJBCLGs  iiK  Sbocldehs  and  Upper  Ektremitt.— ftutKntnA 


DlBWiieB  In 

Tfuncof 

Innervated 

Represented 

oblcbUuBoleta 

HDMle. 

Function. 

by 

■nra"" 

8.    Lowar 

Mnnrin  of  Kaptila  'aptnBl  »««- 

Medniln  and 

w"^j".'il'«l£l 

la  about  wo  «.«. 

digUuit  inMj-adof 

dnclor. 

line. 

belnz  flitr  or  six 
om.ll.tB..tfrom 
median  line :  losa 

cal    Beg. 

be  coTFivd  up  by 

S'bti,.  """""■ 

Kh  om. 

ObUqiUi  mon- 

Deep    erooTe   be- 

Fourth and 

Aaabote. 

bolda. 

meniotewp- 

cal. 

gin  of  BuapLilaaad 

low,    upvraiM 

tliorai;  ff  irrra- 

men  Is. 

and  Inwant. 
BO  thM  iote- 

g™ve'"'d'raap^ 

pearnlfannliiejc- 

er  i^b'toSJ- 

(eaded  turward  ; 

Hlioulderblade 

■nllne;   hoM 

cannot  be  approx 

down  to  iho- 

linaledlfl  median 

''.OKu'li 

Dm*«  ^[K-rJ- 

lBol»l*d  ii«ralj»ta 

Third    and 

Swond    and 

Dystropble* 

orliioerBEttle 

and    ceVvical 

^,^. 

'""■""■ 

aegmenlB. 

Eerrklua 

Bonpul.  pull«l  up- 

Poaterlor 

blade  out- 

aiigle'  npanr  Ihw 

cnl     Beg. 

pbil^B    fdyB. 

Vkrd,  and 

median  line:  arm 

trophies);  neu- 

■liKliI    eleva- 

oBUBot  he  ralKd 

Uon  of  m-ro- 

iDlon;  hold! 

position;  ifapmh 

pI««ib;  after 

iraumutlc    lu- 

ct  H^iila  lo 

iiioTed  (mm  tho- 
•cnpiila");  aur- 

Siml'           *°" 

tlcalportlion. 

lOK  abiluction  of 
arai,^  «!apula    If 

crnwdH  trapeiiiis 
and    plioiubolds 

»BUold 

FoiirtJi.Bflh. 

A»  above  i  also 

thrw  dl- 

but   D<.t  arm; 

and  BiTib 

In  Erb'B  form 

TtUhllM). 

ward.urWk- 

cervical 

(atroph)|;)rr„ove 

par.dy.la. 

and  head  of  liu- 

sr;"Sn?r.f 

nu-nia  ;   eai-h  dl- 

VlBlo,,    ot    ilrllOld 

fir^bi'.';. 

Singly. 

tion  of  aem- 

I»f™pl-1 

TTrf . 

IneH  poatfoiis     ridvhI  uutward. 

Su  pra-  1 

rotate  anil     lug  CDuctaenoe). 

■  ■«  o««.  Of 

DDtnard. 

itM. 

Subicftp- 

Rotator hume-  4im  c«-~'  ■ 

DUrti. 

(Duchxaiwli    r 

Jn*V|K 1 

. 
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Muscles  of  Shouldebs  and  Uffeb  ExTBxunrr.^Continued. 


Name  of 
Muscle. 


JStipraspI* 
oatua. 


XatlBBimus 
dorsL 


Teref  ma- 
jor. 


Pttstoralto 
mi^or. 


Normal 
Function. 


Helps  to 
steady  shoul- 
der-joint and 
to  elevate 
arm  forward 
and  outward; 
outer  anf^le  of 
scapula  is  de- 
pressed. 

rulls  the  arm 
when  raised, 
downward 
and  back- 
ward;  if  arm 
is  at  rest  up- 
p  e  r  portion 
brings  scap- 
ula nearer 
the  median 
line;  united 
action  of  up- 
per third  of 
both  muscles 
causes  exten- 
sion of  dorsal 
trunk;  single 
action  causes 
lateral  move- 
ment of  tnmk. 

Rotates  raised 
humerus  in- 
ward; adduc- 
tion of  arm  to 
thorax;  slight 
elevation  o  f 
shoulder. 

Clavicular 
portion  d  e  - 
presses  h  u- 
merus  from 
raised  posi- 
tion to  hori- 
zontal ;  ad- 
duction of 
as   i 


arm. 


n 


Plvingablesft- 
ng;  sternal 
portion  d  e  • 
presses  arm 
completely, 
and  if  arm  is 
at  rest  draws 
acromion  for- 
ward  and 
backward. 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


According  to  Du- 
chenne,  numerus 
is  separated  still 
farther  from  acro- 
mion, if  supra- 
spinatus  is  affect- 
ed in  addition  to 
deltoid. 

Arm  cannot  b  e 
moved  backward : 
insufficient  exten- 
sion  of  dorsal 
spine;  trunk  can- 
not be  moved  lat- 
erally. 


Very  few  symp- 
toms; action  sup- 
plied b  y  other 
muscles. 


Imperfect  adduc- 
tion of  arm ;  pa- 
ralyris  can  be  dis- 
covered best  by 
extending  arms 
and  trying  t  o 
press  volar  sur- 
faces against 
each  other. 


Innervated 
by 


Suprascapu- 
lar. 


Bepresented 
in 


Fourth 
vicaL 


cer- 


Subscapu- 
lar, also 
branches  of 
dorsal  and 
lumbar 
nerves  pass- 
ing through 
muscle. 


Subscapular. 


Anterior 
thorado. 


Sixth  and 
seventh  cer- 
vical. 


Diseases  In 

which  Muscle  is 

commonlv  In- 

volveo. 


Asabovei 


Seventh  oer- 
vicaL 


Fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh 
oervicaL 


As  in  progres- 
sive alropnies 
and  dystro- 
phies; in  cer- 
vico-dorsal 
lesions;  In 
neuritis. 


Asabovo. 


Amyotrophies 
and  dystro- 
phies, chiefly; 
also  in  lesions 
of  brachial 
plexus. 
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McscLEs  OF  Arm,  Foreaum,  and  IIand. 


Name  of 
MuMcle. 


Triceps.... 


Biceps. 


Supinator 
loagua. 


Supinator 
breyis. 


Extensor 
carpi  ra- 
ti i  al  is 
lonfnis  et 
breyis. 


Extensor 
carpi  ul- 
naris. 


Extensor 
digito. 
rum  com- 
munis. 

E  X  t  e  nsor 
indlcis. 

Extensor 
minimi 
di^riti. 

Flexor 
carpi 
radialis. 

Flexor 
carpi 
ulnaris. 

Palmaria 
longus. 


Normal 
Function. 


Extends  fore- 
arm; long 
head  of  tri- 
ceps, and  cor- 
aco-brachialis 
help  to  keep 
head  o  f  hu- 
merus in  posi- 
tion. 

Flexion  and 
supination  of 
forearm. 


Flexes  fore- 
arm and  aids 
in  pronation. 


Supin  a  tes 
liand  when 
forearm  is  ex- 
tended. 

E  X  tension 
and  abduc- 
tion of  wrist; 
the  shorter 
muscle  has 
pure  exten- 
sion action 
only. 

Extension  and 
abduction  of 
wrist. 


Extension  of 
first  pha- 

-  langesofall 
fingers  and 
Abduction. 


Flexion  of 
wrist  and  pro- 
nation. 

Flexion  of 
w  r  ist  and 
supination. 

Flexion  of 
wrist  only. 


Symptoms  of  Defi- 
cient Action. 


Arm  cannot  be  ex- 
tended except  bv 
Jt8  own  weiglit;  if 
long  head  of  tri- 
ceps is  affected 
subluxation  o  f 
head  of  humerus 
occurs  easily. 

Flexion  deficient, 
but  can  be  carried 
out  in  part  by 
otiier  muscles. 


Flexion  and  prona- 
tion deficient; 
muscle  does  not 
stand  out  promi- 
nently if  ann  is 
fiezed  and  a  t- 
tenipt  Is  made  by 
another  to  extend 
it  forcibly ;  if  mus- 
cle is  atrophied 
arm  i  s  spindle- 
shaped. 

Deficient  supina- 
tion of  hand. 


Wrist  cannot  be 
fiexed  dorsally 
(exteudc^d)  or  ab- 
ducted ;  fiattenlng 
of  forearm. 


Wrist  cannot  be 
flexed  dorsally  or 
aiUlucted;  "drop- 
wrist  "  is  clmrac- 
teristic  of  paraly- 
sis of  extensors. 

First  phalanges 
cannot  be  e x- 
tendfd  nor  fingers 
abducted  ;  grasp 
is  weak  because 
flexor  muscles  are 
shortened  a  n  d 
cannot  contract 
forcibly. 

Deficient  flexion. 


Flexion  and  supi- 
nation impaired. 

Flexion  impaired; 
no  a  n  o  in  a  1  ous 
position  of  hand 
from  iiaralysis  of 
wrist  ns  hand  falls 
by  Its  own  weight; 
the  flexors  o  f 
fingers  may  act  as 
substitutes. 


Innervated 
by 


Represented 
in 


Musculo 
spiraL 


Sixth,  sev- 
enth, eighth 
cenricalseg- 
ments. 


Musculo  •  cu- 
taneous. 


Musculo 
spiral. 


Musculo 
spiral. 


Musculo 
spiraL 


As  above. 


Musculo 
spiral. 


Fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  cervi- 
cal. 


Fourth,  fifth 
cervicaL 


Fifth    cervi- 
cal. 


Seventh  cer- 
vicaL 


Seventh  cer- 
vical. 


Seventh  cer- 
vicaL 


Median 


Ulnar. 


Median 


Eighth  cer- 
vicaL 

Eighth  cer- 
vicaL 

Eighth  cer- 
vicaL 


Diseases  in 
which  Muscle  is 
commonly  In- 
volved. 


Poliomyelitis 
and  other 
affections  of 
cer  vical 
cord ;  trau- 
matic inju- 
ries; amyo- 
trophies 
and  dystro- 
phies (tri- 
ceps es- 
capes in 
many  pe- 
ri pho  rai 
palsies.) 
As  above  ;  In- 
volved in  pe- 
ripheral neu- 
ritis (traumat- 
ic), not  In 
lead  palsy. 


Diseases  as 
above ;  also 
in  peripheral 
palsies. 

As  before ;  e«- 
pecially  in 
neuritis. 


As  above. 


As  above. 


As  above. 
Asaboveu 
\s  above. 
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Muscles  op  Arm,  Forearm,  and  Hand. — QnUinued. 


Diseases  In 

Name  of 

Normal 

Symptoms  of  De- 
flcient  Action. 

Innervated 

Represented 

which  Muscle  is 

Muscle. 

Function. 

by 

in 

oommonhr  In- 
volved. 

Flexor 

Flexes  second 

Second  phalanx 
cannot  oe  flexed. 

Median 

Eighth  cer- 
vicaL 

As  above. 

digito- 

rum  sut>- 

ward  first. 

limis. 

* 

Flexor 

Flexes     last 

Last  two  phalanges 
cannot  be  flexed. 

Uhiar   and 

Eighth  oer- 
vTcaL 

As     above: 
muscle  should 

digito- 

two  phalanges 

Median. 

rum  pro- 

toward first. 

be  tested  with 

fundus. 

special  care 
In   cases   of 
traumatic   in- 
juries. 
As  above ;  oft- 

Interossel 

Abduction  and 

Fingers  cannot  be 
abducted  or  ad- 

Ulnarf  which 

Eighth  oer- 
vical,    first 

and  lum- 

adduction  of 

also  8  u  p  - 
plies    third 

en   the  first 

bricalea. 

fingers  if  first 

ducted;    inter- 

dorsaL 

muscles  to  be 

phalanges  are 

osseous  spaces 

and  fourth 

affected  In 

extended ; 

are  very  marked ; 

1  u  m  b  r  i- 

progressive 
spinal  atro- 
phies. 

flexion  of  first 

''Mainengriffe'' 

calee;  medi- 

phalanges 

due  to  extension 

an  supplies 

and  simul- 

of first  phalanges 
and  flexion  o  f 

flrsttwoand 

taneous   e  X  - 

so  m  e  times 

tension  of  sec- 

second and  third 

third   lum- 

ond  and  third 

phalanges. 

bricales. 

Thenar 

phalanges. 
Extends    firpt 

Impairment  of  ex- 

M u  8  c  u  lo- 

First  dorsal. 

As  before; 

musclett: 

phalanx    and 

tension   and    ad- 

spiral. 

more  espe- 

Extensor 

abducts  meta- 

duction :  flatten- 
ing of  ball    of 

cial!  v  in  amyo- 
trophies and 

pollicis 
brevis. 

carpal  bone  ; 

acts  with  ad- 

thumb. 

neuritis. 

ductor    polli- 

cis longus. 

Extensor 

Extends    both 

Deficient  extension 

Musculo- 

First  dorsal. 

As  above. 

pollicis 
longus. 

phalanges  of 
thumb  :    also 

and   adduction ; 

spiraL 

second  phalanx  is 

adduction   of 

flexed   toward 

metacarpal 

first. 

bone    and 

backward 

movement  of 

thumb. 

A  b  d  uetor 

Abduction    of 

Deflclent  abduc- 

Musculo- 

First  dorsal. 

As  above. 

polliciB 
longus. 

metacarpal 

tion  of  metacar- 

splral. 

bone;  aids  in 

pal  bone ;  If  this 

flexion  of 

muscle  and    ex- 

hand. 

tensor  pollicis 
brevis  are  par- 
alyzed  adduction 
results. 

Abductor 

' 

Musculo- 

pollicis 
brevis. 

spiraL 

Opponens 
pollicis 
and  outer 

Opposition 
of  thumb. 

No  opposition 
movement. 

Median. 

First  dorsal 

As  above. 

portion  of 

the  flexor 

brevis. 

) 

Abductor 

Flex  flrHt  pha- 

No flexion:  if  mus- 

Median  and 

As  above. 

pollicis 
brevis  ; 

lanx  and  ex- 

cles  are  ijaralyzed 

ulnar. 

ten  d  second 

and    atrophied. 

flexor 

phalanx  (like 
interossei), 

ape    hand    is 

brpvisand 

formed. 

adductor. 

also  have  an 
abduction 
and  adduc- 
tion action. 

Flexor 

Flexes  end 

No  flexion  of  end 

Median. 

As  above. 

pollicis 
longus. 

plialanx. 

phalanx. 
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Muscles  of  Back  and  Lower  Extkemities. 


Name  of  Muscle. 


Erector  spince;  sa- 
cro-lumbalis;  lou- 
gteimus  dorsi. 

Abdominal  muscles. 


Quadratus     lumbo- 

nim. 
Adductor  muscles. 

Sartorius. 

Quadriceps  f emoris. 

Ilio-psoas. 

Teosor  fascin  latas. 

Exteroal  rotators:' 
Pyrlformis . 
Gemelli. 

Quadratus  f emoris. . 
Internal  obturator. ' 
External  obturator  ' 

Gluteal  muscles. 

Biceps  ;  semitendi- 
nosus  and  semi- 
membranosus. 

Gastrocnemius  (al- 
so plantarius  and 
soleus). 

Anterior  tibial  mus- 
cles (tibialis  anti- 
cus,  extensor  digi- 
torum,  and  exten- 
sor  pollicis  lou- 
gus). 

Peroneus  lonii^us. 


Posterior  tibial  mus- 
cle. 


Innervated  by 


Peroneus  brevis. 

I  n  terossei  pedis 
lunibrical«^. 


et 


Adductor :  flexor 
brevis  and  abiluc- 
tor  lialliiciM. 


Dorsal  nerves.  Second  to 
twelfth  dorsal  segments. 


Dorsal  nerves.  Second  t^ 
twelftli  dorsal. 


Lumbar  nerves. 

Obturator  nerve,  great 
sciatic  and  crural. 

Crural.  Third  lumbar 
segment. 

Crural.    Third  lumbar. 


Crural  (lumbar  plexus). 

Fourth  lumbar. 
Superior  gluteal.  Fourth 

lumbar. 

Sacral  plexus  (muscular 
braucnes).  Fifth  lum- 
bar. 

Obturstor   nerve    (lum- 
bar plexus). 
(Inferior  gluteal  (sacral 
plexus).  First  and  sec- 
ond sacral. 
I  Gluteal  superior.    First 
i     and  second  sacral. 
Sciatic.    Fifth  lumi)ar 
segment. 


Internal  popliteal.    Fifth 
lumbar. 

Anterior  tibial.     Fifth 
lumbar  and  first  sacral. 


Peroneal.  First  and  sec- 
ond  sucral    seffinents. 

Posterior  t  ibial  nerve. 
First  and  second  wg- 
nients. 

Peroneal.  First  and  sec- 
ond segments. 

Posterior  tibial.  First 
and  second  segments. 

Posterior  tibial.  First 
and  second  segments. 


Symptoms  of  Deficient  Action. 


Lordosis  of  lower  spine;  perpendictilar 
line  from  shoulder  falls  behind  os  sa* 
crtim;  unilateral  palsy  causes  deflection 
of  spine  toward  sound  side. 

Lordosis  with  protrusion  of  nates  and 
ab<iomen;  other  actions  deficient;  can- 
not straighten  up  from  recumbent 
position  witiiout  assistance  of  hands. 

Lateral  movements  of  lower  vertebra 
imiMjrfect. 

No  adduction;  thigh  rolls  outward. 

Flexion  impaired;  acts  imperfectly. 

Leg  cannot  l)e  extended;  to  test  It  ask 

Ratient,  who  is  lying  down  with  hip 
ent,  to  stretch  out  the  leg;  when  pi^ 
tieut  is  sitting  down  to  extend  leg. 

Flexion  difficult;  in  l)ed  thigh  cannot  be 
'    flexed;  difficulty  rising  firom  horizon* 
tal  ix>8ition. 


Deflcient  outward  rotation 
inward. 


leg  turned 


No  extension  of  thigh:  grreat  difficulty  In 
climbing:  no  abduction  of  thigh;  wad- 
dling gait,  exaggerated  movement  of 
pelvis. 

Deficient  flexion;  action  of  quadriceps 
may  ctiuse  excesbive  extension ;  in 
standing  thigh  is  flexed  to  excess; 
trunk  moved  backward. 

Deflcient  flexion  of  foot ;  heel  cannot  be 
raised  ;  cannot  stand  on  tiptoes. 

Deflcient  extension;  "dropfoot."  toes 
scraiHj  flo<»r;  to  dear  this,  excessive 
flexion  at  knee  and  hip ;  contracture  of 
flexors  and  pes  equinus  or  equinovanis. 


Deflcient  ab<luction  ;  plantar  arch  les- 
sened; increastni  by  contracture.  Flat- 
foot  ;  walking  tiresome. 

Deficient  abduct  if  >n  or  adduction ;  de- 
formities result  from  deflciencies. 

AMuction  and  adduction  of  toes  defl- 
cient ;  paralysis  of  inierossei ;  hyp**rex- 
tension  of  first  phalanges;  second  and 
third  flexed  (clawe<l  fo<»t). 

Deflcient  flexion  of  toes  ;  foot  cannot  be 
pushiHl  off  groun<i  easily. 


The  BLOOD  supply  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  subject  of  great 
practical  importance;  and,  as  our  knowledge  of  it  has  lately  been 
iDcreased,  I  shall  present  the  matter  liere  in  some  detail. 

The  spinal  cord  is  sui)plied  with  blood  by  branches  from  the 
vertebral,  ascending  cervical,  and  sui)erior  intercostal  arteries 
above,  and  by  the  dorsal  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  arteries 
below.     These  send  off  small  branches  which  enter  the  spinal  canal 
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through  the  foramen  magnum  above  and  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina at  the  sides;  they  pierce  the  dura  mater  and  are  distributed 
on  the  pia  mat^r  and  in  the  cord.  The  arteries  that  thus  supply 
the  cord  are  these : 


Primary  Arterie8. 


Anterior  q;>tii«]. 
Posterior  spinaL 
lAteral  spinaL 
Lateral  spinaL 

Lateral  spinal. 

Lateral  spinaL 

Lateral  spinaL 


Origin  from 


Vertebra]  (from  subclav.)* 

VertebraL 

Vertebral. 

Ascending  cervical    (from    sub- 

clav.). 
Superior  intercostal  (from  sub- 

cutv.). 
Thoracic    intercostal    (from 

aorta). 
Lumbar  (aorta). 
Lateral  sacral  (from   int.  iliac). 


Ending  in 


Anterior  median  spinal  artery. 


Anterior  and  posterior  spinal 

root  arteries 
Anterior  and  posterior  spinal 

root  arteries. 
Anterior  and  posterior   spinal 

root  arteries. 
Anterior  and  posterior  spinal 

root  arteries. 


The  anterior  spinal  arteries  are  branches  of  the  vertebrals. 
They  unite  to  form  the  anterior  median  artery,  which  runs  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  receiving  re-enforcements  from  the 
lateral  arteries  (Fig.  112).  The  anteriov  »jnnal  arteries  themselves 
nourish  only  a  few  upper  segments  of  the  cord.  The  anterior 
median  artery  is  not,  as  has  been  taught,  a  true  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  spinals,  but  is  really  made  up  by  the  lateral  spinals.  In 
other  words,  the  vertebral  artery  through  its  branches  nourishes 
only  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  spinal 
arteries  are  smaller  than  the  anterior  and  imite  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cord.  They  do  not  continue  down  as  a  posterior 
median  artery — there  is  no  such  artery ;  but  they  help  to  form  two 
plexuses  on  the  postero-lateral  surfaces  of  the  cord. 

The  lateral  spinal  arteries  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  as  far  down  as  the  second  dorsal  root;  below  this 
point  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  and  the  internal  iliac. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  or  a  little  below  the  point  where  the 
blood  supply  changes  from  the  subclavian  above  the  heart  to  the 
aorta  below,  pathological  disturbances  frequently  occur  (transverse 
myelitis). 

Root  Arteries, — The  lateral  spinal  arteries,  after  they  enter  the 
spinal  canal,  are  called  the  root  arteries.  They  pierce  the  dura 
mater  and  pass,  some  along  the  posterior  and  some  along  the  an- 
terior roots,  to  the  cord.  There  are  about  eight  anterior-root 
arteries  (five  to  ten)  and  about  sixteen  posterior-root  arteries  (see 
Figs.  112,  113).  The  anterior  arteries  are  twice  as  large  (one  milli- 
metre in  diameter)  and  one-half  as  numerous  as  the  posterior.  The 
root  arteries  of  the  cervical  region  are  rather  the  more  numerous. 
There  is  a  large  and  constant  anterior-root  artery  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  region.  The  last  two  lumbar,  the  five  sacral  nerves,  and 
the  unpaired  coccygeal  nerve  when  it  exists,  are  accompanied  by 
small  root  arteries  which  do  not  reach  up  to  the  cord  itself.  The 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  supplied  by  large  root  arteries  from 
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the  lateral 

rirculation 
tiona. 


spiDaJ  arteries.     Hence  the  theory  of  Moxon  that  the 
here  is  feeble  is  not  supported  l^  Kadyi's  iBvestiga* 
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The  PUtaae*. — The  anterior  nxK  armies  pass  to  the  astnTrr 
Tni-Hran  fisare,  and  tbm  divide,  i«rtlT  to  form  the  anterior  Kediao 
artery  and  partly  to  form  a  rich  plexus  btfeen  the  anterior  jw.-'^\ 
this  is  called  the  aHterior  arierial  ^-Kritt-  The  poeSerior  roo*  artc- 
riea  sabdivide  before  tber  reafh  the  tori  and  srad  twigs  to  its  lat- 
eral and  poeterior  sttrfafes  which  fuvta  ^iut  futtrTi^-tatrrml  mrtfrial 
fii^Ms.  The  poeterior'nMit  arteries  do  not  arustonoBe  to  any  ex- 
tent with  eaeh  other  or  form  a  posterior  spinal  art^n*,  as  is  done  In* 
the  anteriot-root  arteries.  Tbrre  are  therefore  three  lelatirrfy  in- 
dependent arterial  pkxoses:  the  anterin-  plexor  the  two  ponero- 
lateral  plexuses. 

Vein*. — The  Tcins  of  the  spinal  eanal  mrtside  the  data  mater 
have  Talres,  those  within  it  hare  nooe.  The  veins  reaeh  the  pia 
mater  and  cord  hy  passing  aloDcr  the  nerve  roots.  Henee  we  have 
anterior  and  posterior  rwt  r-^'a^  vonespooding  to  the  root  arteries, 
bnt  Bta«  nameroas,  there  being  a  total  of  forty  or  fifty.     The  an- 


terior-root veins  are  more  nimiennis  than  the  posterior,  but  smaller 
':wenty-five  to  twennl.  The  veiiiji  are  a  little  larger  than  the 
arteries,  tLe  anterior  veins  being  oue-lialf  to  i>ne  uiillimetre,  the 
poflterior  oce  and  one-halt  to  two  millimetres,  in  liiameter. 

ThiLj  we  see  tiiat  tlie  posterior  surfai-e  of  the  cord  has  more  and 
smal'.er  arteries,  fewer  Init  larger  veins.  The  posterior  surface  is 
or.  the  whole  more  riihly  supplied  with  veins,  the  anterior  surface 
The  lateral  siirfai-es  are  the  least  vast'ular. 
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Number. 

Size. 

Anterior  rout  arteries 

5  to  10 
25  to  30 

16 
20  to  25 

1    mm. 

Anterior  root  veins 

^  to  I    mm. 

Posterior  root  arteries 

i  mm. 
1^  to  2    mm. 

Posterior  root  veins 

Vessels  of  the  Cord  Substance. — The  cord  is  suppplied  by  (1) 
central  arteries  which  are  branches  of  the  anterior  median^  and  by 
(2)  peripheral  arteries  which  come  from  the  plexuses  on  the  pia 
mater.  These  two  systems  have  been  called  also  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  respectively.  They  are  not  absolutely  independent, 
but  are  in  a  good  measure  so.  The  central  arteries  nourish  chiefly 
the  gray  matter,  the  peripheral  arteries  the  white.  Both  systems 
are  made  up  of  "  end  arteries,"  Le.,  they  do  not  anastomose  with  each 
other.  Neither  the  central  nor  the  peripheral  arteries  are  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  anatomical  relations  or  physiological 
functions.  Each  cell  group,  for  example,  has  a  vascular  supply 
from  several  sources. 

The  central  arteries  are  given  olf  from  the  branches  of  the  an- 
terior median  at  the  bottom  of  the  median  fissure  and  number 
about  two  hundred,  each  spinal  segment  having  six  or  seven.  The 
accompanying  central  veins  are  small  and  their  total  capacity  is  less 
than  that  of  the  arteries,  so  that  the  central  arterial  pressure  must 
be  high,  on  account  of  the  poor  venous  outlet  (Kadyi).  Some  of 
the  blood  escapes  by  the  peripheral  veins. 

The  peripheral  arteries  pass  into  the  spinal  cord  for  the  most 
part  along  the  various  connective-tissue  septa.  There  they  branch 
and  supply  chiefly  the  white  matter.  They  supply  the  apex  and 
some  of  the  deeper  substance  of  the  posterior  horns  and  Clark's 
columns.  The  arteries  of  the  posterior  septum  are  the  largest  and 
most  numerous,  often  reaching  to  the  gray  commissure.  The 
peripheral  arteries  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  veins  (0.04  to 
0.2  mm.).  The  relation  is  just  the  reverse,  therefore,  of  that  of  the 
central  arteries  and  veins.  The  peripheral  arteries  are  small,  and 
after  passing  into  the  cord  branch  into  minute  vessels  which  pass 
up  an.  I  down  and  soon  become  capillaries.  The  central  arteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  large,  and  run  up  and  down  some  dis- 
tance before  they  are  subdivided  into  capillaries. 

To  sum  up :  The  arteries  predominate  in  total  capacity  in  the 
anterior  plexus  and  central  arteries;  the  veins  in  the  posterior 
plexuses  and  peripheral  vessels.  The  central  arteries  are  larger  and 
longer  than  the  peripheral.  Hence  the  blood  circulates  more 
quickly  and  under  greater  pressure  in  the  central  gray  of  the  cord. 
Conditions  of  enfeebled  circulation  would  affect  the  posterior  col- 
umns and  toots  more  than  the  anterior  and  central  parts  of  the 
oordi 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  DISEASES   OF  THE   SPIKAL  CORD. 

There  are  about  thirty  diseases  which  may  be  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  spinal  cord.  Most  of  the^e  are  organic  in  character 
and  come  under  the  head  of  inflammatory  and  degenerative  or  sys- 
tem diseases.  Functional  disorders  referable  to  the  cord  alone  are 
rare  J  while  of  organic  diseases,  those  that  result  from  injury  and 
inflammation  are  the  most  common. 

Etiology.^— The  causes  of  spinal-cord  diseases  can  nearly  all  be 
formulated  under  the  heads  of  injury,  exposure,  poisons,  autotox- 
temias,  infections,  and  excessive  functioning.  Persons  of  middle 
life  are  the  most  predisposed,  while  heredity  does  not  play  an  im- 
portant part. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  all  disorders  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres can  be  included  under  the  heads  of  those  of  irritation,  depres- 
sion, and  perversion.  The  principal  irritative  symptoms  in  spinal- 
cord  disease  are  pains  and  parsesthesias  of  the  back  and  limbs, 
hyperaesthesia  and  feelings  of  constriction  around  the  waist,  rigidity, 
spasms,  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  irritability  of  the  visceral  and 
vascular  functions.  The  principal  symptoms  of  depression  and 
destruction  are  anaesthesia,  ataxia,  paralysis,  wasting,  and  loss  of 
power  over  visceral  centres.  The  common  form  of  paralysis  in 
spinal-cord  disease  is  paraplegia,  in  brain  disease  hemiplegia,  in 
multiple  neuritis  quadiuplegia.  Symptoms  of  irritation  and  de- 
pression often  accompany  each  other.  The  more  superficial  and 
meningeal  the  disease,  the  more  are  the  symptoms  irritative;  the 
more  central  and  my  clonic  the  trouble,  the  less  the  irritation  and 
the  more  the  paralysis  and  visceral  disturbance.  Thus  meningitis, 
meningeal  tumors,  and  hemorrhages  are  extremely  painful;  while 
central  myelitis  is  almost  painless. 

Pathology. — Inflammations  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord  are  not 
rare;  the  opposite  is  true  of  primary  inflammations  of  the  cord 
itself.  As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the  diseases  that  used  to 
be  called  chronic  myelitis  are  secondary  to  injuries  and  softenings. 
Degenerative  diseases  of  the  cord,  which  include  such  affections  as 
locomotor  ataxia  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  used  to  be  called 
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^  system  diseases^ "  because  they  affected  certain  Jong-fibre  tracts  or 
systems  of  cell  groups.  The  name  implies  restiictions  which  are 
not  justified  in  fact,  and  it  can  be  retained  only  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Secondaiy  degenerations  alone  are  ;ilways  systemic. 
The  cord  is  relatively  free  from  abscesses,  hemorrhages,  and  tumors. 

Didgnosis, — In  making  a  diagnosis  of  spinal-coid  diseases,  one 
is  most  helped  by  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  cord  functions.  In 
no  part  of  the  economy  do  physiology  and  anatomy  point  out  more 
clearly  the  path  to  the  clinician. 

Prognosis, — The  spinal-cord  tissue  once  destroyed  can  never  be 
renewed,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  as  regards  the  nerve 
fibres,  not  the  cells.  It  has  considerable  power  of  adjusting  itself 
to  damage;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  serious  injury  is  likely  to  extend 
by  the  process  of  secondary  degeneration.  Functional  diseases, 
vascular  and  nutritive  disturbances,  of  the  cord  can  never  be  so 
severe  or  chronic  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

The  special  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the  following : 

1.  Malformations :  Myelocele,  meningo-myelocele  (spina  bifida), 
meningocele,  heteropia,  amyelia,  micromyelia,  macromyelia,  double 
cord. 

2.  Vascular  Disorders :  Anaemia,  hyperaemia,  hemorrhage,  end- 
arteritis with  aneurism,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  oedema.  Second" 
ary  to  these  conditions  are  softenings  and  sclerosis. 

3.  Inflammations:  Meningitis,  myelitis,  abscess.  Secondarily, 
softenings,  sclerosis. 

4.  Degenerations :  Primary :  locomotor  ataxia,  combined  sclero- 
ses, hereditary  scleroses,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  allied 
types. 

5.  Tuberculosis:  Miliary  and  solitary. 

6*.   Syphilis :  Gumma,  meningo-myelitis,  vascular  disease, 

7.  Tumors. 

8.  Functional  and  toxie  disorders. 

MALFORMATIONS. 
Spina  Bifida  (Rhachischisis  Posterior), 

Spina  bifida  is  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  spinal  membranes,  and 
sometimes  of  the  cord,  through  a  cleft  in  the  vertebra  caused  by 
absence  of  the  vertebral  arches.  It  is  really  a  malformation  of  the 
vertebral  canal  rather  than  of  the  cord. 

^Etiology. — The  condition  is  not  very  rare,  about  1  child  in  1,200 
(French  statistics)  being  affected.     It  is  often  associated  with  hy- 
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drvy^eplialiis  or  with  8ome  other  defect  in  development^  such  as 
^*nttau  hfrnfay  isiperforate  anus  or  pharynx.  Heredhaiy  inflaence 
M  3«>Qu»tiiuea  a  f<xtor.  It  is  a  tme  deTelopmental  defect,  and  is  not 
<ae  60  a  primary  dropsy  of  the  cord,  as  was  once  taught.  It  oeeors 
scser  ofsener  iu  females. 

Furmj.—  There  are  three  varieties  described : 

I«  Spinal  meningocele  is  a  condition  in  which  the  spinal  mem* 
01331*9  alone  protrude  into  the  sac. 

2.  Spinal  meningo-myelocele  is  a  form  in  which  the  membranes 
aoii  eord  both  protrude. 

^.  Syringo-myelocele  (hydrorrhaehis  interna)  is  a  form  in  which 
Hut  &nd  is  in  the  central  spinal  canal,  and  the  inner  lining  of  the 

IS  fc^med  by  the  meninges  and  thinned-out  spinal  cord. 

a  bcoL 


W'm^.  II-L— XcrooocKL& 


MsaCXXOO-XTKLOCBiK.  STBCCfSO-MTKLOCBLS. 

walls;  6,  ci^nl;  c,  membram^ 


o,  Vortabral 


jA/it^ymt/. — The  first  tw'o  forms  are  the  most  common  and  are 
<*a/.^i  hjcirorrhachis  externa.  The  fluid  here  lies  in  the  subarach- 
r**.;<i  aarr,  and  hence  the  wall  of  the  protruding  cyst  is  lined  with  the 
dnra  and  arachnoid.  The  nerves  and  cord  protrude  into  the  sac  in 
".vr^V.vlA  fii  the  cases  (forming  a  meniui^^-myelooele),  but  in  some 
^f  \:;^,f:  only  a  few  nerves  are  found.  These  structures,  when  pres- 
*T.n  iri  t:*^  sac,  as  in  meningo-myelocele,  lie  on  its  j»**stt:rior  and 
jw-^/y////*  A'trf'i^p,  They  are  attached  to  and  form  part  of  the  wall. 
T";.^  '*'... :.'<i.\  n^-rves  therefore  start  from  the  wall  of  the  sac  and  go 
r^/  ic  ;;.*o  the  vertebral  canal.  The  tumor  contains  cerebro-spinal 
t .. ;,  'a:  A  or-^a.^  ion  ally  connective  tissue  and  fat  (Fig.  114).  The 
^x*>'r:,h\  ^.••iTi2Lf:ff  is  often  red  and  smooth,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
Afr:*r^^,*if,n  on  its  median  surface  where  the  cord  is  attached. 

Sff/npforoA. — Spinal  bifida  occurs  almost  always  in  the  lumbar 
arid  Jia/ral  recrion,  the  reason  beiui?  that  the  laniinie  here  are  the 
i&st  to  solidify.     Usually  but  two  or  three  vertebrae  are  involved. 
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The  tomor  varies  in  size  from  3  cm.  (one  inch)  to  15  cm.  (six 
inches)  in  diameter,  and  may  have  a  bioad  base  or  be  pedunculated. 
The  outer  skin  is  often  glossy,  or  tough,  thickened,  or  ulcerated 
(Fig.  116). 

Children  with  spina,  bifida  are  usually  feeble,  badly  nourished, 
and  poorly  developed  mentally,  Paraplegia  occurs  in  half  the 
cases,  BtHuetimes  with  ansesthesia  and  involvement  of  the  sphinc- 
ters.    Talipes  occurs  quite  often. 

ThepjvffnosU  is  grave.  Most  subjects  die  unless  treatment  is 
applied,  and  even  then  the  prospect  is  not  very  good.  The  prognosis 
is  best  for  meningocele. 

The  diagnnsh  is  easy.  It  is  generally 
only  necessary  to  exclude  congenital 
tumors  which  happen  to  be  located  in  the 
lumbo-sacral  region.  The  mojt  import- 
ant question  to  decide  is  whether  the  cord 
and  nerves  are  present  in  the  sac.  This 
may  be  assumed  as  probable  if  there  is 
much  paraplegia,  autesthesia,  and  sphinc- 
ter trouble,  and  if  there  is  a  depression  on 
the  median  external  surface.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  insulated  needle  connected 
with  an  electric  battery  may  be  tried. 

The  treatment  is  strictly  surgical,  and 
Aen  is  of  avail  only  in  meningocele.  At 
present^  injections  of  Morton's  fluid 
(iodine,  gr.  x.;  potas.  iodid.,  gr.  xxx. ; 
glycerin,  ;  i.  Dose,  3  i.)  seem  to  be 
most  successful.  These  injections  should  be  made  in  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  sac,  and  the  child  should  be  kept  on  the  bade. 
Puncture  and  withdrawal  of  iluid  with  compression  is  not  a  justifia- 
ble operation.  Ligaturing  or  ojienlng  and  excising  of  the  sac  are 
dangerous,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  part  of  the  cord  aiul 
nerves  lie  in  the  sac.  In  recent  years,  surgical  results  have  been 
more  favorable  and  warrant  serious  consideration.  So  surgical 
treatment  should  be  attempted,  however,  until  two  or  three  months 
after  birth. 

HETEROriA  is  a  rare  malformation  in  which  masses  of  gray  mat- 
ter are  found  in  abnormal  situations,  A  false  heteropia  may  be 
caused  (Van  Gieson)  by  manipulation  of  the  cord  in  its  removal 
after  death.  The  displaced  masses  consist  of  nerve  cells  or  neu- 
roglia. 

Amtklia  or  absence  of  the  spinal  coi-d  <ian  exist  only  when  the 
brain  is  absent  ^  but  absence  of  the  brain  uiay  occur  without  abseuce 
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of  the  cord.     In  amjelia  the  spinal  nerves  are  usually  present. 
Amyelic  monsters  cannot  live. 

Double  Cokd  is  a  very  rare  defect  and  involves  only  part  of  the 
cord  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  double  vertebral  canal. 

Double  central  caxal  is  not  rare.  It  usually  involves  only  a 
part  of  the  cord.     The  two  canals  are  side  by  side. 

Asymmetry  of  the  cord,  usually  due  to  abnormality  in  the 
course  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  is  not  extremely  rare. 

Splitting  of  the  cord  and  defects  in  development  at  special 
levels  are  occasionally  observed. 

MiCROMYELiA  is  a  condition  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  abnor- 
mally short  or  small  in  size,  and  is  not  a  very  rare  anomaly.  The 
nornial  adult  cord  has  a  diameter  in  its  various  parts  of  6  to  9  mm. 
(dorsal),  8  to  11  mm.  (upper  cervical),  15  mm.  (cervical  swelling), 
and  12  mm.  (lumbar). 

SPINAL  HEMORRHAGE   (SPINAL  APOPLEXY). 

This  general  name  may  be  given  to  (1)  spinal  meningeal  hem* 
orrhage  or  hsematorrhachis,  and  (2)  hemorrhage  into  the  cord 
substance,  or  hsematomyelia. 

1.  Spinal  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  far  the  most  common 
form.  It  may  be  outside  or  inside  of  the  dura,  the  former  being 
rather  oftener  seen. 

Etlolotjy. — It  occurs  in  newly  born  children  and  in  adults,  and 
is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Injuries,  falls,  fractures 
of  the  spine  are  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes.  Severe  convul- 
sions from  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  tetanus,  chorea,  or  strychnine  may 
be  a  cause,  also  severe  muscular  exertion.  Purpura  and  the  blood 
states  following  malignant  infectious  fevers,  bursting  of  an  aortic 
or  vertebral  aneurism,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are  rare  causes. 

St/m2)toms. — In  small  hemorrhages  there  may  be  no  symptoms. 
In  large  effusions  there  are  sudden,  very  severe  pains  in  the  back, 
extending  into  the  limbs,  numbness,  tingling,  hyperaisthesia,  and 
muscular  spasm,  especially  of  the  bark  muscles.  Later  there  may 
be  weakness  or  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  with  disorder  of  the  vis- 
ceral centres.  The  symptoms  reach  their  height  usually  in  a  few 
hours.  Then  amelioration  may  occur,  followed  by  slow  recovery 
or  with  symptoms  of  chronic  meningitis.  Ivarely  death  occurs 
early  from  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis, — A  history  of  injury  or  childbirth,  sudden  onset  of 
attack,  with  symptoms  of  pain  and  irritation  which  rather  rapidly 
subside,  point  to  extradural  hemorrhage.  In  hajmatomyelia  there 
are  less  pain  and  irritation,  but  more  profound  paralysis  and  anaes- 
thesia.    The  same  is  true  of  crush  of  the  cord  from  f ractuie  or  dis- 
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location.     In  tetanus  there  is  a  slower  development  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  trismus  is  present. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  in  severe  eases,  but  if  the  patient  survives 
three  or  four  days  the  prospect  of  partial  or  nearly  complete  recov- 
ery is  good. 

The  treatment  is  perfect  rest  in  bed  and  the  administration  of 
remedies  to  move  the  bowels  and  relieve  pain;  leeches  and  other 
local  applications  are  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  of  no  use  to  give 
styptics  except  in  purpura,  when  mineral  acids  or  suprarenal  ex- 
tract may  be  tried.  Later,  one  may  give  iodide  and  men*ury  aiid 
use  blisters  to  the  back. 

2.  Hemorrhage  into  the  Substance  of  the  Cord  (ILemato- 
mtelia) — Etiology. — The  condition  is  not  very  rare.  It  may  be 
primary  from  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  or  purpura  haemorrhagica ; 
or  it  may  be  secondar>'  to  myelitis  and  tumors.  Primary  hemor- 
rhage occurs  sometimes  in  infancy,  but  usually  in  males  between 
the  twentieth  and  fortieth  year.  Injuries,  overexertion,  exposure, 
excessive  coitus  (Gowers),  syphilitic  disease  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  convulsions  are  causes.  The  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  old 
people  with  degenerated  arteries,  which  break  and  lead  to  a  spinal 
apoplexy,  just  as  occurs  in  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  develop  rapidly,  with  at  first  feelings  of  numb- 
ness or  weakness  for  one  or  two  hours  or  longer.  Then  there 
is  a  sudden  paraplegia,  with  anaesthesia  or  ataxia  or  both.  The 
anaesthesia  is  often  dissocriated,  there  being  loss  of  pain  and  thermic 
sense  with  retention  of  considerable  tactile  sense.  The  sphincters 
may  be  paralyzed;  the  urine  has  to  be  drawn.  The  reflexes  may 
be  abolished  at  first,  but  soon  return  and  become  exaggerated. 
There  is  considerable  pain  in  the  back.  If  the  lesion  is  high  uj), 
the  arms  and  thorax  are  involved.  The  acute  symptoms  begin  usu- 
ally to  subside  at  the  end  of  seven  to  ten  days  and  the  disease  takes 
the  character  of  a  chronic  myelitis.  If  improvement  does  not  oc- 
cur, evidences  of  acute  myelitis  appear  and  the  patient  dies. 

Pathology, — The  vessels  involved  are  the  central  arteries,  which 
supply  the  gray  matter  and  are  under  relatively  high  pressure. 
The  rupture  of  the  vessel,  when  due  to  disease,  is  caused  by  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  coats  or  syphilitic  endarteritis;  miliary  aneu- 
risms, such  as  are  found  in  the  brain,  rarely  develop  in  the  cord. 
Hemorrhage  often  precedes  or  begins  a  myelitis,  of  which  it  may 
be  the  cause  or  the  result.  The  clot  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  a 
cavity  as  in  the  brain ;  or  the  broken-down  tissue  may  become  the 
centre  of  a  myelitic  focus.  The  hemorrhage  is  usually  single,  but 
there  may  be  several.     Multiple  capillary  hemorrhages  occur,  but 
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usually  only  from  asphyxia  and  convulsions.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  cases  of  disseminated  myelitis  occurring  after  infec- 
tious  fevers  start  from  small  hemorrhages.  Hemorrhage  sometimes 
results  from  the  invasion  of  the  cord  by  a  new  growth,  as  in  syringo- 
mvelia. 

iJiatjnosut. — The  points  to  be  noted  are  the  sudden  onset  without 
long  premonitory  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  fever*  followed  later 
by  gradual  improvement.  Therf»  is  much  less  pain  than  in  menin- 
geal licniorrhage,  and  the  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensations  is 
very  characteristic.  In  acute  softening  there  is  less  of  the  dissoci- 
ation of  sensations  and  usually  a  more  extensive  paralysis.  The 
disease  is  often  mistaken  for  acute  primary  myelitis,  which  does  in 
fact  often  follow  it.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  is  more  painful,  and 
then*  is  less  paralysis,  more  spasm,  and  a  more  complete  recoveiy 
later. 

Pro(/n*Mf is,— This  is  often  serious  as  regards  life,  and  always 
serious  as  regards  health.  It  depends  on  the  extent  and  seat  of  the 
hemorrhages.  Dorsal  hemorrhages  are  more  favorable,  cervical  the 
least. 

Treatment, — Absolute  rest,  ice  bags  to  the  spine,  and  small 
doses  of  aconite  given  early  are  all  that  can  be  tried,  except  the  use 
of  symptomatic  remedies.  Treatment  must  be  applied  at  once. 
The  late  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  myelitis. 

THE  CAISSON  DISEASE   (DIVER'S  PARALYSIS). 

The  caisson  disease  is  the  name  given  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
paraplegia  which  occurs  in  persons  who  work  in  caissons  or  diving- 
bells,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  the  sudden  return  from  a  con- 
densed air  to  the  normal  atmosphere. 

JCflolofjjf. — Persons  employed  in  caissons  or  bells  work  usually 
undrr  a  pressure  of  from  one  to  four  atmospheres,  which  means  a 
])rcssure  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  ]X)uuds  to  the  square  inch.  Acci- 
dents rarely  if  ever  occur  when  tlie  pressure  is  not  over  one  atmos- 
})herc,  and  they  are  also  rare  if  the  person  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  pressure  for  at  least  an  hour.  Different  i)ersons  vary  in 
susccj)tibility  to  the  effects  of  this  change  in  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  those  unused  to  the  work  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked. 
Naturally  the  disease  is  seen  only  in  men,  and  during  the  working 
period  of  life. 

The  Hifinptonis  set  in  usually  very  soon  after  the  patient  has 
come  out  from  the  caisson,  but  they  may  be  delayed  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.     They  consist  of  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  lower 
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extremities,  often  affecting  especially  the  joints.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  epigastric  pain.  Nausea  and  vomiting  and  weakness  in 
the  lower  limbs,  amounting  in  some  eases  to  absolute  paralysis,  very 
soon  appear.  There  may  be  headache,  dizziness,  and  sometimes  even 
coma.  If  the  paralysis  is  considerable,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  ansBsthesia.  Disturbances  in  the  sphincters,  with  retention  of 
urine  and  constipation,  may  also  be  present.  The  symptoms  vary 
very  much  in  severity,  from  pain,  weakness  in  the  legs,  and  nausea, 
up  to  frightful  neuralgic  attacks  and  complete  paralysis,  motor  and 
sensory.  The  upper  limbs  are  rarely  affected.  In  a  few  instances 
hemiplegia,  however,  has  been  observed.  The  disease  lasts  from 
a  few  hours  up  to  several  weeks.  Death  occurs  in  some  of  the  very 
severe  cases.  The  symptoms  having  reached  their  climax  gradually 
ameliorate,  and  a  complete  cure  is  not  infrequent.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  the  patient  is  left  with  a  permanent  paraplegia 
and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  transverse  myelitis. 

Pathology. — When  the  patient  is  under  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  caisson,  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  internal  viscera,  including  the  brain  and  cord,  are  congested. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  abnormal  to  normal  pressure  produces 
a  rapid  flow  of  blocd  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  periphery. 
The  viscera  not  inclosed  in  bony  cavities  are  enabled  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  this  congestion  without  much  harm,  but  the  circulation  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  less  elastic ;  that  in  the  spinal  cord  being 
less  even  than  that  in  the  brain.  The  result  is  tliat  congestions  and 
small  hemorrhages  ensue,  producing  a  destruction  of  the  nerve  tis- 
sue. In  other  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  blocking  up  of  some  of  the 
small  vessels,  with  consequent  softening  of  difffrent  portions  of 
the  cord  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  brain.  It  is  suj)pose(l  that  one 
element  in  producing  the  morbid  phenomena  is  the  escape  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic-acid  gas  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues  or  into  the 
blood-vessels.  This  mechanism,  however,  has  not  been  proven.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  sudden  change  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  leads  to  vascular  disturbances  with  rupture  or 
obliteration  of  blootl- vessels,  with  consequent  destruction  and  ne- 
crosis of  tissue.  Following  this  is  a  reactive  inflammation  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  an  ordinary  acute  myelitis. 

The  treat  iiiciit  is  largely  prophylactic.  The  workmen  engaged  in 
the  occupation  should  l>e  carefully  s(*lected  and  should  accustom 
themselves  to  their  work.  They  should  cpend  a  longer  time  in  com- 
ing out  of  the  caisson.  If  symj)t(>ms  supervene,  it  is  recommended 
that  they  be  put  back  under  a  slight  atnu^spheric  j)ressure  at  once 
until  these  symptcmis  disapi^ear.  When  the  disease  has  developed, 
16 
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it  can  be  treated  only  by  symptomatic  remedies.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  given,  if  necessaiy,  hypodermics  of  morphine. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  recommends  the  use  of  ergot.  Later  on,  the  vari- 
ous neuralgic  and  paralytic  symptoms  may  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  employed  in  myelitis. 


SPINAL  HYPERJ3MIA,  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC. 

Etiology, — Acute  spinal  hyperaemia  is  produced  by  sexual  ex- 
cesses, violent  physical  exertion*,  suppression  of  menstrual  dis- 
charges, and  certain  poisons  like  strychnine.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
first  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

Chronic  spinal  hyperaemia  is,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  known,  a 
very  rare  cx)ndition.  Chronic  hyperaBmia  of  the  membranes  may  be 
the  residuum  of  a  meningitis  or  of  injury,  and  these  are  probably 
the  most  common  causes.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  chronic  hyper- 
aemia of  the  cord  substance  itself  independent  of  other  diseases,  we 
can  say  notliing  definitely. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  hyperaemia  are  feelings  of  heavi- 
ness and  weight  in  the  limbs  and  around  the  loins,  numbness,  creep- 
ing sensations  and  actual  neuralgic  pains,  weakness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  with  twitchings  of  the  muscles.  There  may  be  also  some 
disturbances  in  the  sphincters,  though  of  this  one  can  speak  less  cer- 
tainly. The  symptoms  are  nearly  always  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower 
limbs.  The  statement  that  they  are  increased  by  lying  on  the  back 
and  ameliorated  by  lying  on  the  face  is  not  always  true,  since  pos- 
ture, unless  greatly  prolonged,  influences  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
the  circulation  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  spinal  hyperaemia,  when  this  hyper- 
aemia involves  the  meYiinges  chiefly,  are  probably  somewhat  identi- 
cal with  those  of  spinal  irritation.  They  will  be  described  under 
that  head. 

PatJtology, — The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  spinal  cord,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  article  on  anatomy,  is  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  disturb,  but  which,  once  disturbed,  is  rather  slow  in  being  brought 
back  to  its  normal  condition.  Thus  violent  activity  of  the  heart 
and  great  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure,  and  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  weakened  heart  and  lowered  arterial  tension,  appear  but  lit- 
tle to  modify  the  spinal  functions.  Hence  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
large  number  of  clinical  symptoms  that  have  at  times  been  attrib- 
uted to  hyperaemia  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  rather  to  disturbances  in  the 
circulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  have  really  been  due  to  that  cause. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spinal  hyperaemia  consists  in  the 
application  of  cups  to  the  back,  quiet  in  the  horizontal  position, 
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preferably  upon  the  side  or  face,  ice  and  counter-irritants  to  the 
spine,  morphine  and  bromides  internally.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  muriate  of  ammonium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  galvanic 
current  may  be  used.  The  use  of  ergot,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended, in  my  experience  has  been  found  of  little  or  no  value. 

SPINAL  ANAEMIA. 

Even  less  is  known  in  regard  to  the  etiology  and  symptomatology 
of  spinal  anaemia  than  of  spinal  hyperaemia.  Undoubtedly  severe 
hemorrhages  or  diarrhoeal  discharges,  and  an  aortic  obstruction 
which  cuts  off  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  spinal  cord,  will 
produce  a  spinal  anaemia,  and  when  this  is  severe  the  functions  of  the 
cord  are  nearly  abolished.  But  practically  we  do  not  know  of  any 
causes  which  produce  an  acute  or  chronic  anaemia  leading  to  serious 
and  prolonged  disturbances  in  the  spinal  functions,  aside  from  dis- 
eases of  the  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  themselves,  such  as  occur  in 
advanced  life.  In  the  most  profound  anaemias,  which  must  afPect 
equally  the  spinal  cord  with  other  organs,  very  little  special  disturb- 
ance of  this  organ  can  be  discovered.  Here,  too,  the  supposed  test 
of  improvement  on  lying  on  the  back  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a 
fallacious  one.  It  has  been  customary  to  associate  with  spinal 
anaemia  a  class  of  symptoms  characterized  by  pains  in  the  back  of 
the  nature  of  spinal  irritation,  weakness  of  the  legs  amounting  to 
paraplegia — a  type  of  symptoms  that  has  been  called  spinal  concus- 
sion, but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  stage  of  science  to  say  that  a 
spinal  anaemia  actually  underlies  and  causes  this  condition. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    SPINAL    MEMBRANES     (SPINAL 

MENINGITIS). 

The  meningeal  inflammations  are : 

External  meningitis.  I  *«    *•      *i     i  *. 

Internal  meningitis.  \  Effecting  the  dura  mater. 

Leptomeningitis.  i  Affecting  the  pia  mater. 

Hypertrophic  pachymeningitis.  [  Affecting  both  membranes. 

External  Mexixgitis,  Pachymeningitis  Externa  ("Com- 
pression Myelitis"). 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  rare,  and  always  occurs  secondarily  to 
some  other  morbid  process.  This  process  is  in  most  cases  tubercu- 
losis and  causing  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  Other  causes  are  suppura- 
tive inflammation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vertebrae,  psoas  ab- 
scess, purulent  pleurisy,  ])eritonitis,  and  puerperal  pyaemia.  When 
the  disease  arises  from  inflammations  in  the  visceral  cavities,  it  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  an  ascending  neuritis. 
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Sy^mptoms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  roots ;  later,  compression  of  them  and  of  the  spinal 
cord,  local  pain  in  the  back,  radiating  pains,  tenderness,  hyper- 
sesthesia,  twitching,  paresis,  paraplegia,  exaggeration  of  reflexes, 
and  inTolvement  of  the  sphincters.  Anaesthesia  occurs  in  severe 
forms. 

The  disease,  when  chronic,  may  extend  to  the  other  membranes 
and  cord,  causing  what  is  termed  *' compression  myelitis." 

Fathological  Anatanii/. — The  inflammation,  if  acute,  is  generally 
a  fibro-purulent  one,  this  being  the  form  usually  caused  by  vertebral 
caries.  The  dura  mater  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  caseous,  semi- 
solid matter,  often  very  thick  and  most  extensive  posteriorly.  It 
involves  the  dura  vertically  for  several  inches.  In  chronic  forms 
the  deposit  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  the  cord  is  com- 
pressed. In  purely  suppurative  forms  the  cellular  tissue  outside 
the  dura  is  infiltrated  with  pus  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  canal. 

The  diafjnoHts  is  based  on  the  presence  of  the  primary  local  dis- 
ease, the  kyphosis,  the  radiating  pains,  and  tenderness,  and  by  the 
combination  of  motor  and  sensory  irritation  and  paralysis. 

The  jtrotjnosis  is  generally  bad,  because  the  original  disease  is  a 
serious  one.  Still,  surprisingly  good  results  are  often  obtained  when 
the  disease  is  taken  early. 

The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  local  caries  or  inflam- 
matory focus.  It  is  therefore  purely  surgical.  Some  kind  of  jacket 
is  almost  always  indicated. 

Internal  Meninuitis,  Pachymeningitis  Interna,  Hemor- 
rhagic AND  Hypertrophic. 

Inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  occurs  in 
two  forms — the  hemorrhagic  and  the  hypertrophic.  As  the  latter 
is  genendly  hnt  a  sequel  of  the  former,  I  shall  describe  the  two 
together  under  the  head  of  hijjft'rtrojthiv  jmchymeningitU, 

Etinloijij. — Tlie  disease  occurs  almost  always  in  adult  life.  A 
few  cases  have  been  reported  in  children  (Gibney).  It  usually  af- 
fects males.  Syphilis,  alcoholism,  exposure,  and  trauma  are  excit- 
ing causes,  the  first  and  last  Ix'ing  by  far  the  most  inij)ortant  factors 
ill  the  disease.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  disease  is  always  a 
syphilitic  process. 

Si/mptonts. — The  disease  begins  gradually  with  symptoms  of  ir- 
ritation (irritative  stage).  The  patient  suffers  from  pain  and  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck.  The  pains  radiate  up  to  the  occiput  and  down  the 
back;  numbness,  prickling,  and  pain  are  felt  in  the  arms,  more  in 
one  than  the  other.  The  pains  exacerbate  and  are  worse  at  night. 
Stiffness  and  cramps  may  affect  the  arms.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
sometimes  occur. 

After  five  or  six  months  symptoms  of  paralysis  appear  (paralytic 
stage).     The  arms  are  affected.     They  become  weak,  atrophy  occurs. 
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associated  with  contractures  and  rijpdity.  Thei-e  is  still  pain,  and 
in  addition  ansesthesia,  hypersestliesia,  and  trophic  changes  occur. 
Later,  paraplegia,  with  rigidity,  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  spina) 
trepidation  develop.  The  patient  becomes  weaker,  and  finally  dies 
of  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  trouble.  The  disease  somcj- 
times  takes  what  is  called  the  2>/»ri/>/t<^/'a/  tf/pe.  Then  the  symptoms 
are  more  localized  in  the  extremities.  Usually  it  is  of  the  cervical 
type  and  presents  symptoms  as  described  above.  In  either  form  the 
disease  is  a  chronic  and  painful  one. 

Pathology . — The  disease  starts  as  a  hemorrhage  upon  the  surface 
of  the  dura.  This  leads  to  a  chronic  inflannuatory  process,  new  hem- 
orrhages occur,  and  a  fresh  inflammatory  deposit  is  made  until  the 
cord  is  finally  encircled  and  compressed  by  a  dense  connective-tissue 
mass,  which  involves  the  pia  and  to  some  extent  the  cord  substance. 
The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  cerebral  pachymeningitis  hiemor- 
rhagica.  The  cervical  region  is  usually  attacked.  In  other  cases 
the  lesion  is  a  syphilitic  gummatous  process. 

PrognosU. — A  few  cases  have  been  reported  practically  cured. 
More  cases  terminate  in  death.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease 
comes  to  a  standstill  for  a  long  time. 

I>uigtK08is, — This  must  be  made  from  tumor,  myelitis,  Pott's  dis- 
ease, wryneck,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  history  of 
injury,  the  slow  progressive  course,  and  the  localization  of  the  symp- 
toms, their  bilateral  character  and  the  pain,  give  the  most  help. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  exclude  a  tumor.  In  spinal  tumor  the 
symptoms  at  the  beginning  are  more  sharply  localized.  They  de- 
velop more  rapidly  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  shorter  than  in 
meningitis.  Tumor  though  rare  is  really  much  more  common  than 
pachymeningitis.  It  is  probable  that  some  cases  described  as  this 
were  really  forms  of  syphilis  of  the  cord. 

Treatment, — The  not  rare  syphilitic  origin  of  the  disease  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  Counter-irritants,  electricity,  hydrotherapy,  and 
symptomatic  remedies  for  the  pain  and  spasms  are  indicated.  It  is 
possible  that  surgery  may  help  these  cases. 

Acute  Spinal  LEPT<»MKXiN<iiTis  (Inflammatiox  of  the  Pia 

Matkk  of  thk  Spinal  Coko). 

Etiology, — This  is  a  ran;  disease,  occurring  alone,  but  is  common 
in  conection  with  disease  of  the  cerebral  ])ia  mater. 

Children  are  oftenest  affected ;  and  among  adults,  males.  Al- 
coholism predisposes  to  it.  The  disease  is  always  secondary  to  an 
infection  with  or  without  a  traumatism.  The  infections  are  tuber- 
cle, syphilis,  typhoid  fev(M*,  and  various  pyogenic  microbes.  Exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  neighboring  j)arts  and  surgical  operations 
are  occasional  causes.  The  cases  attributed  to  rheumatism,  expo- 
sure, insolation,  are  in  reality  due  to  some  infection,  and  the  virus 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever  sonu'times  attacks  the  cord  alone. 
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St/mptoms, —The  disease  begins  with  pain  in  the  back,  radiating 
alcmg  the  nerves.  There  are  usually  a  chill  and  some  fever.  The 
pulse  may  be  fast  or  slow.  The  pain  increases,  and  is  accompanied 
bj  dorsal  tenderness  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
amounting  sometimes  to  opisthotonos.  The  skin  is  very  hyperaes- 
thetic  and  the  reflexes  are  at  first  increased.  There  is  ctmstipation, 
and  sometimes  retention  of  urine.  After  a  time  symptoms  of  pa- 
ralysis come  on,  with  ansesthesia  and  retention  of  urine.  The  patient 
becomes  weaker,  bedsores  may  form,  and  death  from  exhaustion 
follow.     The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 

The  dominant  symptoms  in  the  first  stage  are  those  of  irritation, 
viz.,  pain  in  the  back  and  along  the  nerves,  hypersesthesia,  and 
muscular  spasm.  In  the  second  stage,  paralysis,  atrophy,  and 
anaesthesia. 

In  the  tuberculous  form  of  meningitis  the  symptoms  come  on  more 
slowly.  In  sejjtic  meningitis  the  symptoms  are  of  the  severe  and 
typical  kind  described.  In  meningitis  from  other  infections  the 
symptoms  are  not  so  severe,  as  a  rule. 

Fathfhfjirxil  Anatomy, — Acute  leptomeningitis  shows  a  some- 
what different  exudate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  infecting  micro- 
organisms. The  common  form  is  the  suppurative  exudate,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  other  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms, and  to  the  pneumococcus.  The  purulent  matter  is  usu- 
ally distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  but  more  poste- 
riorly and  often  more  in  its  lower  portion.  It  may  also  be  localized 
chiefly  at  certain  levels.  The  spinal  fluid  is  increased  in  amount. 
The  arachnoid,  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  and  the  tissue  of  the 
cord  itself  are  usually  involved.  If  the  disease  lasts  several  weeks, 
the  purulent  matter  is  absorbed  in  part  and  an  increase  in  connec- 
tive tissue  takes  place,  binding  the  dura,  arachnoid,  and  pia  to  the 
cord.  The  nerve  roots  are  surrounded  and  compressed  by  the 
inflammatory  product. 

In  tuberculous  meningitis  there  is  less  exudate.  It  is  more  of  a 
fibrinous  character,  and  grayish  in  appearance.  Tubercle  granula- 
tions are  seen  distributed  over  the  pia,  arachnoid,  and  inner  surface 
of  the  dura.  Simple  exudative  meningitis  rarely  occurs.  The 
inflammatory  process  often  ends  in  a  production  of  new  connec- 
tive tissue  and  sometimes  the  establishment  of  a  chronic  lepto- 
meningitis. 

The  dlftfjnosis  must  be  made  from  myelitis,  tetanus,  rabies,  rheu- 
matism of  the  dorsal  muscles,  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  and  strych- 
nine poisoning.  In  myelitis  there  is  relatively  little  pain  and  much 
paralysis;  in  tetanus  there  is  trismus,  fever  is  absent,  and  there  is 
a  history  of  trauma. 
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ami  tliene  may  be  evideno?  of  local  lulvivuUvi^is  <^)$^wh<H^. 

The  pro^ofU  is  not  good,  hut  is  e^i^ecially  b^d  in  tuh^n'uUMiA 
maungids  and  in  oases  with  high  fevt^r«  ^voit^  )V!i\n$«  and  oarI>^' 
poialysls.  Chronic  meningitis  sometinu^  remains  afttr  the  acute 
8|inptoms  sabside. 

Trtatment. — This  consists  first  in  j^erfect  n*st  and  quiet;  leeclw« 
should  be  applied  along  the  spine,  then  hot  [Hniltices  or  ice  bags; 
opium  is  to  be  given  for  relief  of  [>ain;  mercurial  purges  and  small 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  maguesivuu  may  In^giNn^n 
at  short  intervals.  Later,  blisters  and  couut^^r-irrihitiou  and  Iuk«'^ 
warm  baths  are  indicatcil. 

Chronic  Leptomexixgitis  axi>  Mkxinuo»mvkmti», 

JESfiofo^y.  — This  disease,  which  ustnl  to  Ih»  oftcu  dijigmv^ticatetl, 
is  now  believed  to  be  raie,  and  always  stH^imlury  to  an  acute  in>v- 
ess,  such  as  a  cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  or  to  syphilis  aiul  perhai>ii 
chronic  alcoholism.  It  occurs  oftcueat  in  udult^n  and  tu  uialea. 
Trauma,  and  especially  concussion  of  the  spine,  \isihI  to  Ih>  thought 
a  frequent  cause,  but  in  most  of  such  cases  the  tnmhU*  ifi  mmpl^*  a 
hyperaemia  or  else  neuralgic  and  functicuuil. 

The  symjytoms  gradually  d(*vclop  aft^r  an  uouto  Uicuingilin  or  an 
injury,  and  they  are  the  same  in  chunictcr  as  tlumii  of  the  acute  pitw- 
ess.  There  are  pain  in  the  back,  increased  on  uiovetucut  und  vrtdiat- 
ing  about  the  trunk  and  down  the  limbs ;  tctulcrucMM  ult»h^  t  he  ppiue^ 
stiffness  of  the  back,  twitching  and  spiisnis  in  Ihn  linilm  with  muue 
weakness,  and  later  sonic  ])aralysis,  wasting,  and  anicHlhcRiM,  with 
weakness  of  the  bladder.  These  paralytic  HynjptoniH,  if  B»neH\ 
however,  mark  an  invasion  of  thn  spituil  conl.  (!iitaMriMm  iM\ip- 
tions,  such  as  herpes,  may  app«*ar.  The  Hynj|>UMnM  inn  an  iriemi- 
lar  course,  with  periods  of  inijirov^Mni-nt.  1'licy  alvvayB  bccMinic  Icqq 
when  the  patient  rests. 

Patholofjiral  Aiifitoinij. — The  iriHamination  consints  of  a  prolircr- 
ation  of  connective  tissue  ('pro<luctivc  intlainination  of  Dclalichl). 
The  result  is  a  thickening  and  opacity  r^f  the  pia  mater  ami  arach- 
noid. The  dura  mater  may  l>e  invoIve<l,  but  only  in  seyi-re  cases. 
The  process  may  invade  the  spinal  conl,  ranging  an  "annular'*  m 
ringlike  sclerosis,  from  which  the  ili.-jea.iff  extends  into  the  vmA  \\\ 
wedge-shaped  masses  at  various  part.-,  caii.-iinig'  eventually  an  i/r/olve- 
ment  of  fibre  systems  an<l  secomiary  fiecrerierarior.^  tk*  and  doTvn. 
This  somewhat  rare  terminal  <:onditioQ  is  .-allril  L.r-nin-'o-r.-.veliti^. 
In  syphilitic  meningitis  the  lesion  u^^IIv  ir.T./.T.^  or.'.v  r^rt  of  the 
spinal  cord,  usually  some  of  the  dorsal  ie^zmencs.      !{.*?•>  there  ii* 
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the  characteristic  exudate  of  .syphilis,  not  of  a  simple  proliferatiTe 

The  dur^amlt  must  be  made  from  spinal  irritation,  locomotor 
ataxia,  myelitis,  vertebral  caries,  and  tetanus.  In  spinal  irritation 
there  are  not  the  rigidit>'.  severe  radiating  pains,  twitchings,  atro- 
phy, or  paralysis ;  and  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  exists.  In  locomo- 
tor ataxia  the  knee  jerk  is  lost,  there  is  ataxia,  and  there  is  little 
paraiysis,  nor  is  there  local  tenderness  over  the  spine. 

In  vertebral  caries  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  much  more  local- 
ized, and  there  is  spasmodic  fixation  of  the  trunk.  The  pain  is 
:more  continuous  and  dull,  and  is  increased  by  lateral  pressure  and 
lessened  bv  extension.  There  is  nsuallv  also  some  deformitv.  If 
compression  occurs  there  is  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes  and  para- 
plegia, without  much  amesthesia.  After  all,  however,  with  Pott's 
disease  there  may  be  a  local  meningitis. 

Tr^/it/nent — As  chronic  meningitis  is  usually  the  product  of 
syphilis,  or  the  relic  of  traumatism  or  of  an  acute  process,  the  indi- 
cations for  treatment  are  simple.  Rest  is  the  essential  thing.  With 
this  can  be  combined  the  systematic  and  persistent  use  of  counter- 
irritants.  The  hot  iron  is  usually  best,  because  its  wounds  heal  so 
quickly.  Cupping  is  also  useful  if  done  vigorously  and  often.  In- 
ternall}',  iodide  of  potassium,  small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
nitroglycerin,  and  digitalis  may  be  given ;  also  the  salicA'lates  and 
ergot.  Both  the  latter  drugs  should  be  employed  in  large  doses, 
if  at  all.  Eler.'tricity  in  the  form  of  galvanism,  and  cocaine  by  local 
injection  or  cataphoresis.  may  be  tried.  Splints  and  plaster  jackets 
are  of  much  service  in  some  cases. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MYELITIS -INFLAMMATION   OF   THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

Myelitis  is  an  inflammation  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  It  may  be 
acute f  subacute f  or  chronic. 

It  may  affect  the  anterior  horns  chiefly,  when  it  is  called  ante, 
riar  poliomyelitis ;  or  both  the  gray  and  white  matter,  when  it  is 
called  dijff^e  myelitis  and  transverse  myelitis.  The  forms  are  still 
further  divided,  in  accordance  with  their  location,  into  cervical, 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  disseminated  myelitis.  Myelitis  is  given  dif- 
ferent names  also  in  accordance  with  its  cause.  Thus  we  have 
hemorrhagic  myelitis^  a  form  in  which  the  initial  process  is  due  to 
or  associated  with  a  hemorrhage ;  compression  myelitisy  due  to  ver- 
tebral caries ;  septic  or  pnntle7it  myelitis  or  abscess  of  the  cord ;  and 
tuberculous  and  syphilitic  myelitis. 

For  practical  purposes  the  following  classification  is  sufticient : 


Acute  myelitis:  ( 1.  Anterior  poliomvelitis. 

Transverse,  or  (fifTuse,  or  dissemi- 


With  exudation  and  necrosis. 


nated  myelitis. 


With  suppuration.  -s  3.  Abscess  of  eord. 

Chronic  myelitis:  (  4.  Chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

With  necrosis  and  proliferation.     /  5.  Transverse  myelitis. 

■{  6.  Compression  myelitis. 


Acute  Transverse  Myelitis  (Acute  Softexino  of  the  Spixal 

Cord.) 

Acute,  diffuse,  or  transverse  myelitis  represents  several  different 
pathological  processes.  It  may  be  a  lo(^al  infection  causing  exuda- 
tive inflammation,  with  more  or  less  necrosis  resembling  acute  ante- 
rior poliomyelitis.  The  differenc(»  in  the  symptoms  here  de])end 
only  on  the  severity  of  the  infection,  its  rapidity  of  course  and  ex- 
tent. It  may  be  initiated  or  acconi])anied  by  a  hemorrhage  or  soft- 
ening from  thrombosis  of  arteries,  and  the  latter  is  often  the  case. 
Nor  can  we  clinically  distinguish  between  the  cases  due  to  a  pri- 
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mary  infection  and  those  due  to  a  hemorrhage  and  softening.  Vari- 
ous pathogenic  microbes  have  been  found,  but  they  are  not  always 
present  even  in  real  infections ;  because  the  microbe  after  starting 
its  work  is  absorbed  and  disappears. 

Hence  acute  transverse  myelitis  may  mean  either  an  acute  in- 
flammatory process  or  an  acute  softening. 

Etiology, — Predisposing  causes  are  a  neuropathic  constitution, 
the  male  sex,  early  adult  life,  occupations  calling  for  exposure,  and 
musculai*  strain.  The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  blows, 
falls,  fractures,  strains,  extension  from  neighboring  organs,  syphilis, 
infective  fevers,  and  septic  infection.  Injury  is  frequently  an  ap- 
parent cause.  But  most  of  these  causes  produce  primarily  mechan- 
ical destruction,  hemorrhages,  or  thromboses,  and  the  inflammation 
is  secondary. 

Symptoms, — Prodromal  symptoms  are  rarely  present,  but  there 
may  be  slight  paraesthesias  or  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Some- 
times there  is  a  chill,  and  in  a  few  instances  convulsions  have  been 
noticed. 

The  initial  symptoms  consist  of  feelings  of  numbness,  usually  in 
the  feet  and  legs,  which  seem  heavy  and  weak.  Some  pain  may  be 
felt  about  the  back.  The  patient  soon  finds  that  he  cannot  walk 
easily,  that  he  moves  his  legs  with  an  effort  and  that  they  feel  stiff. 
In  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  not  till  one  or  two  days,  a  paraplegia  with 
anaesthesia  has  developed,  and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  cord 
the  arms  are  paralyzed  also.  All  these  symptoms  may  come  on  in 
the  daytime  or  during  sleep.  Eetention  or  incontinence  of  urine 
and  constipation  are  early  symptoms.     There  may  be  some  fever. 

Symptoms  of  the  Attack, — If  the  patient  is  examined  when  the 
malady  reaches  its  height,  it  will  be  found  that  he  cannot  walk  or 
stand,  but  can  move  his  legs  a  little.  He  complains  of  a  sensation 
like  a  band  around  his  waist  or  at  the  level  of  the  spinal  lesion  (gir- 
dle symptom).  His  legs  feel  numb  and  heavy,  but  there  is  little 
pain  and  no  tenderness.  Ansesthesia  to  touch,  pain,  and  tempera- 
ture exists  in  various  degrees  on  the  limbs,  as  high  up  as  the  lesion. 
The  ansesthesia,  if  not  total,  is  greatest  to  touch,  next  to  tempera- 
tare,  and  least  to  pain.  He  has  vesical  anaesthesia;  the  urine  is 
retained  and  he  has  to  have  it  drawn.  The  bowels  ai'e  constipated, 
but  if  enemata  are  given  the  faeces  may  pass  away  without  his  knowl- 
edge, owing  to  rectal  anaesthesia.  If  the  lesion  is  lumbar,  there  is 
abolition  of  the  sexual  power;  tut  if  dorsal  or  cervical,  strong  erec- 
tions may  occur  without  the  patient's  feeling  them.  When  the  le- 
sion is  above  the  lumbar  cord,  also,  the  bladder  may  automatically 
and  forcibly  contract  and  expel  the  urine.     In  time  the  bowels  re- 
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gain  some  power.  The  paralysis  in  the  limbs  affects  the  flexors  of 
the  feet  and  legs  more  than  the  extensors.  The  patient  can  push 
down  his  limbs  better  than  he  can  draw  them  up. 

The  temperature  of  the  limbs  for  a  few  days  is  raised,  but  after 
this  it  falls  a  few  degrees  below  normal.  The  skin  becomes  rough, 
cold,  congested;  and  excessive  perspiration  may  take  place.  The 
general  bodily  temperature  is  usually  normal  throughout  the  dis- 
ease, but  in  some  cases  a  fever  develops  of  102°  to  104°  and  contin- 
ues.    The  prognosis  is  then  bad. 

Bed-sores  may  develop  early,  within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  They 
appear  oftenest  upon  the  buttocks  and  heels,  and  are  due  to  trophic 
disturbance,  combined  with  pressure  and  pyogenic  infection  of  the 
parts. 

If  the  lesion  is  lumbar,  the  tendon  and  skin  reflexes  are  much 
weakened  and  the  paralysis  is  somewhat  flaccid.  The  muscles  also 
tend  to  waste  and  show  degenerative  reactions.  If  the  lesion  is 
dorsal,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  reflexes  are  present,  and  after 
a  time  become  exaggerated ;  there  is  ankle  clonus  and  a  flexor  re- 
sponse on  irritating  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  contractures  and  spasms 
develop;  the  legs  become  drawn  up  and  deformities  are  produced. 
If  the  lesion  is  so  complete  as  entirely  to  cut  across  the  cord,  there 
may  still  be  some  excessive  muscular  tension,  but  the  reflexes  will 
be  abolished  (Bastian) .  When  the  cervical  region  is  attacked  the 
arms  are  involved  as  well  as  the  legs,  and  generally  to  a  severer 
extent.  There  may  now  be  also  unequal  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
from  involvement  of  the  cilio-spinal  centre;  and  optic  neuritis  from 
some  cause  has  been  known  to  occur.  In  extensive  involvement  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord  there  may  bo  j)aralysis  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  and  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  disease,  having  in  a  few  days  reached  its  height,  usually  re- 
mains stationary  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  should  the  patient  live, 
improvement  slowly  sets  in.  In  some  cases  evidences  of  extension 
upward  or  downward  occur  (ascending  or  descending  myelitis)  ;  the 
symptoms  become  more  severe,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  or  oftener 
months,  death  occurs. 

As  improvement  begins,  a  return  of  sensation  is  first  noticed 
(one  to  six  months)  ;  this  is  followed  by  return  of  more  or  less  mo- 
tion (six  to  eighteen  months).  Spasms  and  contractures  now  de- 
velop, owing  to  a  descending  degeneration.  A  certain  amount  of 
ataxia  from  ascending  degeneration,  with  a  little  anaesthesia  of  the 
skin,  may  remain,  so  that,  if  the  patient  has  suflBcient  motor  power 
to  walk  somewhat,  he  presents  many  features  of  "  ataxic  paraplegia" 
(see  p.  306). 
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Some  improvement  may  be  expected  for  from  one  to  two  years. 
A  few  cases  get  almost  entirely  well.  The  majority  become  more 
less  or  paraplegic  and  bedridden,  in  which  condition  they  are  re- 
garded as  cases  of  chronic  myelitis. 

Fathohyical  Anatomy,  — The  early  changes  found  in  acute  mye- 
litis are  those  of  inflammation^  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  and  soft- 
ening. Often  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  primary  process 
was  inflammatory  or  due  to  a  hemorrhage  or  softening. 

Macroscopically,  the  cord  at  the  affected  part  appears  soft,  swol- 
len, and  either  red  and  hyperadmio  or  pale  and  anaemic.  In  rare 
cases  no  change  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  In  later  stages  the 
parts  are  white  or  gray,  shrunken,  and  hard.  The  cord  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  thin  shred.  The  meninges  about  the  affected  parts  are 
often  thickened,  inflamed,  and  adherent. 

Microscopically,  if  the  process  is  primarily  inflammatory  we  find 
intense  congestion,  distended  blood-vessels,  emigrated  white  blood 
cells  in  great  number,  especially  in  the  perivascular  spaces,  swollen 
axis  cylinders  and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  myelin  sheath,  red 
blood  cells,  cells  filled  with  fat  granules  known  as  compound  gran- 
ular corpuscles,  or  Gluge's  corpuscles.  These  are  leucocytes  which 
have  taken  up  fat  granules.  A  peculiar  form  of  cell,  stellate  in 
shape,  known  as  spider  cells  or  Deiter's  cells,  may  be  seen.  They 
are  proliferated  neuroglia  cells.  The  nerve  cells  lose  their  granular 
or  reticular  appearance,  become  homogeneous,  swell  up,  fat  granules 
appear  in  them,  and  a  peculiar  coagulation  process  attacks  the  cell 
and  body.  The  cell  processes  retract,  become  thick,  and  finally 
drop  off.  Vacuoles  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  nerve  cells ;  but  these 
are  very  rare  if  the  tissue  is  properly  preserved.  Besides  the  above 
evidences  of  vascular  and  connective-tissue  activity  and  of  cell  de- 
struction, one  sees  granular  matter,  b^okell-do^vn  nerve  fibres,  and 
other  evidences  of  nerve  disintegration.  Pigment  or  extravasations 
of  blood,  and  in  later  stages  bodies  resembling  starch  granules  (cor- 
l)ora  amylacea),  may  be  seen.  They  are  probably  modifications  of 
the  myelin  substance.  If  the  lesion  is  primarily  softening  there 
may  be  much  congestion,  but  the  blood-vessels  are  less  distended 
and  fewer  white  cells  are  found  in  the  perivascular  spaces.  The 
connective-tissue  cells  are  less  numerous.  The  nerve  cells  are  swol- 
len, glassy,  and  stain  badly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  granular 
matter  and  nerve  detritus.  It  is  thought  that  in  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  nerve  cells  they  take  up  the  carmine  stain,  but  in 
degenerative  changes  they  do  not.* 

•  In  the  diflferent  stages  of  acute  degeneration,  the  nerve  cells,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  anterior  horns,  show  various  appearances.    These  have  been 
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The  connective-tissue  changes  are  most  noticeable  in  the  white 
matter.  The  axis  cylinder  and  myelin  sheath  are  here  often  so  dis* 
int^irated  that  in  thin  sections  they  drop  out,  leaving  holes  in  the 
section  and  giving  it  a  vacuolated  appearance.  Thelesion,  whether 
destructive  or  inflammatoryy  may  extend  up  or  down  the  cord,  often 
in  the  course  of  certain  tracts.  Sometimes  a  destructive  process 
extends  a  long  way  through  the  central  part  of  the  cord  (perforating 
necrosis). 

After  three  or  four  weeks,  if  the  patient  lives,  the  process  of 
absorption  and  cicatrization  begins,  and  secondary  degenerations 
are  seen.  The  granular  and  fatty  matters  and  leucocytes  disappear, 
the  blood-vessels  are  thick-walled  and  distended  but  less  numerous, 
connective  tissue  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  destroyed  nerve 
cells  and  fibres.  The  axis  cylinder  is  the  last  to  be  destroyed  and 
has  the  greatest  power  of  recuperation.  The  nerve  cell,  if  once  de- 
stroyed, is  never  developed  again.  The  cord  at  the  point  or  points 
inflamed  or  softened  becomes  reduced  to  a  mass  of  connective  tissue 
containing,  perhaps,  a  few  nerve  fibres  and  cells.  In  this  stage 
the  condition  is  one  that  is  known  as  chronic  myelitis.  In  some 
cases  a  cyst  is  formed  in  the  affected  region. 

In  fatal  cases  the  inflammation  and  softening  continue;  fresh 
areas  of  cord  are  involved,  much  meninogal  exudation  takes  place 
and  finally  death  occurs.  The  process  may  in  very  rare  cjises  be 
still  more  acute,  suppm*ation  and  abscess  occur,  and  here  death  also 
rapidly  ensues. 

The  inflammatory  and  softening  processes  above  referred  to  are 
described  in  accordance  with  their  appeai-anee  as  red  softening, 
yellow  softening,  or  white  softening.  A  form  of  so-called  inflamma- 
tion known  as  inflammatory  oedema  is  also  described.  It  is  an 
abortive  inflammation,  "a  lymphatic  congestion,"  analogous  to  vas- 
cular congestion. 

The  diagiiosis  of  acute  myelitis  must  be  made  from  hemorrhage, 
acute  embolic  or  thrombotic  softening,  acute  ascending  paralysis, 
multiple  neuritis,  meningitis,  and  meningeal  hemorrhage,  and  hys- 
terical, or  functional  paralysis.  Spinal  liemorrhago  conies  on  sud- 
denly and  is  usually  not  attended  by  fever.  If  meningeal,  it  is 
attended  with  pain.  Aeut(»  soft^^niiij,'  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
from  acute  myelitis,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  starting-point  in  many 

described  by  Fricdiimnn  as.  1,  homogcueous  swelling,  hyaline  swcUiug ;  2, 
sclerosis;  8,  simple  atrophy  ;  4,  fatty  and  niolccular  decomposition  ;  6,  cloudy 
swelling.  The  degeneration  begins  in  the  cell  btnly  and  then  involves  tho 
processes  and  the  nucleus;  finally  the  whole  cell  is  involved.  Nerve  cells 
do  not  often  undergo  the  acuto  genend  death  called  coagulation  necrosis 
(Friedmann),  though  the  process  of  sclerosis,  so  called,  resembles  it  somewhat. 
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cases.  In  softening  there  is  no  leiicocr/titsis,  the  process  is  slower, 
there  is  less  pain  and  the  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensations  is  less 
marked.  Inacuteascendingparalysis  the  disease  is  progressive,  there 
are  no  ioTolvement  of  sensation,  no  atrophy,  and  little  change  in  the 
electric  irritability.  In 
multiple  neuritis  the  onset 
U  slower,  there  are  more 
pain  and  local  tenderness 
and  sensory  disturbance, 
and  the  bladder  and  tec- 
turn  are  rarely  involved. 
In  meningitis  there  are 
pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  rigid- 
ity, cramps,  a  little  pa- 
ralysis, and  no  bladder 
trouble.  In  hysterical 
paraplegia  there  are  do 
marked  atrophio  changes, 
but  little  spasm  or  ri- 
gidity, no  electrical  chan- 
ges, and  the  stigmata  of 
steria  may  be  found. 
The  sensory  disturbances 
iire  variable  and  some- 
what characteristic  (see 
Hysteria),  and  the  knee- 
jerks  are  not  greatly  if  at 
all  exaggerated. 

The  diagnosis  of   the 
location   of  the   lesion    is 
made    by   studying     the 
height  of  the  anjesthesia, 
the  skin  reflexes   (see  p. 
47),  and  the  distribution 
and  extent  of  the  paraly- 
sis.      There   is   often    a 
differentiation  of  the  an- 
cesthcsia     as     shown    in 
;  Figs.  117  and  116.      Le- 
L  sions  of    the  lumbar  re- 
gion involving   the   gray 
itter  cause  very  complete  paraplegia  with  sphincter  troubles  and 
^^^erative  electrical  reactions.     Lesions  in  the  dorsal  cord  cause 
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PH  Ipsh  coinplpte  paraplegia,  but,  owing  to  the  secondary  ileseeiidiug 
degeoeiationB  of  the  lateral  column,  rigidity,  exaggeration  of  the 
deep  reflexea,  and  contractures  occur.  Lesions  of  the  cervical  cord 
cause  paralysis  of  the 
amis,  with  degenerative 
reactions  in  the  muscles. 
The  paraplegia  is  spastic 
and  there  is  not  much 
muscular  wasting.  If  the 
lesion  cuts  entirely 
throTigh  the  cord  the 
limbs  are  paralyzed  and 
may  be  somewhat  rigid, 
but  tlie  deep  reflexes  are 
absent. 

Proffnosis. — The  prog- 
nosis is  worse  the  more 
complete  and  extensive 
the  paralysis.  It  is 
worse  in  serious  motor 
paralyses  than  when  sen- 
sation ia  chiefly  involved. 
Itis  best  in  dorsal  myelitis 
and  worst  usually  in  cer- 
vical myelitia,  other 
things  bning  equal.  Bed- 
sores and'slight  fever  are 
unfavorable  signs;  so 
also  is  severe  involvement 
of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum. Recovery  of  sen- 
sation gives  good  hope  of 
recovery  of  some  motion. 
Total  absence  of  recoveiy 
of  sensation  and  motion 
after  six  months  ia  very 
unfavorable.  Improve- 
ment may  be  expected  up  -,  , . 
to  eighteen  months  after  cohin  shlnriD^  . 
the  onset,  and  in  some  UnBs-wtai  sumfc 
cases  even    longer.       In  "'  ^" 

compression  myelitis  there  is  more  chance  of  recovery  than  in  the 
other  forms.      Syphilitic  cases  have  a  more  favorable  prognosis. 
Trent inntit. — In  the  attack,  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed; 
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Jaeebet  or  wet  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  spine,  diaphoresis 
•bonld  be  promoted^  small  doses  of  aconite  and  nitroglycerin  should 
be  given^  and  a  calomel  purge  administered.  The  bladder  should 
be  watched*  After  a  week,  moderate  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  given*  After  about  three  weeks,  if  there  is  no  fever, 
electricity  may  be  applied  carefully  and  strychnine  administered  in 
umall  doses.  Bed*sores  should  be  guarded  against  by  the  use  of 
water  beds  or  cushions,  absorbent  cotton,  bathing  the  parts  with 
alcohol  and  weak  solutions  of  tannin.  Infusion  of  buchu,  boric 
acid,  and  tincture  of  byoscyamus  will  of  ten  help  the  bladder  disturb- 
ance. The  frequency  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  myelitis  (nearly 
one* half  the  eases)  should  lead  to  th^  persistent  use  of  mercurial  in- 
unctions and  of  iodide  for  a  long  time.  After  acute  symptoms  sub- 
side, tonics  such  as  arsenic,  iron,  and  strychnine  in  small  doses  may 
be  given.  Suspension  may  be  tried  carefully;  mechanical  ap- 
pliances may  be  used  to  help  the  rigid  limbs;  lukewarm  baths, 
douches,  and  massage  are  helpful  to  some  extent. 

Cbroxio  Myklitis   (inoludtno  Transverj^e,  Diffuse,  Dissemi- 

KATKI),    AND   COMPRESSIOX  MyELITIS). 

Ohronio  mey litis  is  the  name  given  to  a  disease  characterized 
by  a  ohronio  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  chronic  re- 
parative processes  which  follow  acute  iuflammation,  injury,  and 
softening.  Chronic  myelitis  is  usually  a  mixture  of  inflammatory, 
roparative,  and  necrotic  processes. 

Forms, — Different  names  are  given  to  chronic  myelitis  in  accord- 
anoo  with  tlie  part  of  tlie  ci^rd  affected.  Usually  the  disease  affects 
only  certain  levels,  and  then  it  is  called  transverse  viyelitls.  More 
rarely  it  is  diffuse  or  disseminated^  central  or  marginal.  When 
raust'd  by  pressure  from  vertebral  disease,  it  is  called  compression 
myt4itis. 

Etiology* — The  disease  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary. 
Tho  ftrimmy  form  is  somewhat  rarer.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  adults 
\\\\k\  in  oarly  anil  middle  life,  iuul  much  oftener  in  males.  Expo- 
sing*, shorks,  infectious  fevers,  lead,  and  syj>hilis  are  the  chief 
oanses,  but  alH>ve  all  syphilis.  Syphilis  causes  it  by  producing 
arterial  disease  ;uul  by  st^ttinjf  up  a  specific  infliunmatory  infiltra- 
tion. S^^iHtian/  chrxniic  mvelitis  is  a  rather  common  form.  It  is 
r^^allv  onlv  the  later  stiure  of  acute  mvelitis,  softenintr,  hemorrhajye, 
or  injury. 

Meningitis  niav  extend  ;uul  cause  a  meninsjo-mvelitis.  A  neu- 
ritis  may  }HvssiblY  a;>ot»ud  and  cause  myelitis,  but  such  c;uies,  if  they 
wvur%  an*  very  ru^«     Compression  myelitis  is  usually  a  slowly  de- 
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structive,  not  an  inflammatory  process^  and  it  begins  asameuingitia 
of  the  dura  mater. 

Among  67  personal  cases  there  were  61  men  and  6  women.  The 
causes  that  can  be  assigned  were:  Syphilis  23;  injuries  12;  ex- 
posure 3;  acute  infection  6,  of  which  3  followed  grippe,  1  typhoid 
and  1  meningitis,  1  mumps.  Two  were  due  to  caisson  disease ;  4 
were  of  arterio-sclerotic  origin  occurring  in  the  aged,  and  G  were 
due  to  tuberculosis.  A  study  of  the  age  shows  that  in  the  decade 
between  thirty-oue  and  forty  there  were  23  cases;  twenty-one  and 
thirty,  14  cases;  forty-one  and  fifty,  16  cases;  fifty -one  and  sixty- 
four,  73  cases ;  eleven  and  twenty,  2 ;  \mder  ten,  2.  Practically  all 
the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty,  and  most 
of  them  between  the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty.  Those  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  extreme  of  life  are  due  to  senile  arterial  changes  or  ta 
tubercle  or  injury.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  age  re-^ 
lations  of  the  cases  of  syphilitic  origin  and  those  due  to  other  causes^ 
Between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  5  out  of  14  were  of  syphilitia 
origin.  Between  thirty-one  and  fort}',  9  out  of  23  were  of  specific 
origin,  and  syphilis  may  fairly  be  said  to  cause  over  one-half  the 
cases  of  non-traumatic  and  n  on -tuberculous  myelitis  of  adult  life. 

Symptoms, — When  the  disease  begins  primarily  as  a  chronic 
affection  the  symptoms  are  as  given  below.  And  since  nearly  all  the 
cases  are  of  8yj)hilitic  origin,  the  description  of  primary  chronic 
myelitis  is  practically  that  of  syphilitic  spinal  paralysis. 

The  patient  notices  that  his  legs  seem  heavy  and  easily  get  tired; 
prickling  andmuub  sensations  are  felt  in  the  feet;  occasionally  a  lit- 
tle pain  develops  in  the  l)ack<»r  there  is  a  sense  of  constriction  about 
the  trunk.  The  lej^s  are  stiff,  and  tests  often  show  that  the  reflexes 
are  exagj^erated,  with  ankh»  clonus  and  flexor  res])onse  (sign  of  Ha- 
binski).  Th(M-e  is  but  little  wasting  of  them,  however.  The  sexual 
power  declines;  the  bladder  gives  some  trouble*,  there  being  a  tt»n- 
dency  to  retention;  the  bowels  are  (•onsti])ated.  AfU»r  a  few  weeks 
or  months  there  is  a  partial  i)araplegia,  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs 
and  exaggerated  reflexes.  Some  aiuesthesia  exists,  and  oecasi<»nal 
pahi,  which  is  not  severe  arid  is  felt  more  in  the  back  than  the  legs. 

The  muscles  have  now  wasted  somewhat,  but  sliow  no  decided 
changes  to  the  electrical  current.  The  bladder  becomes  more  in- 
volved, the  urine  has  to  be  drawn,  it  is  often  alkaline,  and  unless 
care  is  taken  cystitis  develops.  The  patient  is  still  able  to  walk, 
but  he  does  so  with  a  stiff,  shuffling  gait  which  is  characteristic 
(Fig.  118).  The  disease  may  show  signs  of  slowly  extending  up  and 
down,  more  often  up.  The  arms  become  involved;  weakness  and 
stiffness,  with  some  wasting,  anaesthesia,  and  pain,  develop,  or  the 
disease  may  cease  its  progress  and  the  patient  remain  partly  para- 
lyzed for  years.  The  general  health  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
17 
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deteriorates  slowly;  the  patients  often  become  antemic  and  have  an 
imhealthy  pallor.  Eventually  the  paraplegia  becomes  complete,  the 
patient  is  bedridden,  the  legs  are  atrophied,  eontractured,  and  rigid, 
wltii  more  or  less  anEestheBia.  Cystitis  and  nephritis  develop,  and 
vtiie  patient  dies  from  these  or  other  intercurrent  diseases. 

Chronic  secondary  myelitie,  which  is  the  form  often  seen,  pre- 
sents eventually  much  the  same  picture  as  that  just  described.  In 
this  type,  however,  the  symptoms  are 
worse  at  first,  then  improve  or  regress, 
then  become  stationary,  and  finally  grow 
worse. 

Symptoms  of  the  Differeitt  Forms, — 
The  usual  type  of  chronic  myelitis  is 
the  transverse  dorsal  or  dorso-lumbar, 
and  this  gives  symptoms  as  above  de- 
scribed. It  is,  as  stated,  usually  a  syphi- 
litic spinal  disf.ase.  If  the  lumbar  region 
is  affected  there  are  more  paraplegia, 
wa-^ting,  and  involvement  of  organic  cen- 
tres. If  the  myelitis  is  cervical  the 
arms  are  involved,  tliere  may  be  pupil- 
lary changes,  and  the  respiratory  miiscles 
are  partly  paralyzed;  the  paraplegia  is 
not  so  eouiplet*  and  the  disturbances  of 
sensation  are  likely  to  be  more  varied. 

Comptvssion  mi/elitis,  so  called,  is 
usually  only  a  compression  atrophy.  It 
is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  vertebral  caries,  but 
its  cause  may  lie  a  spinal  tumor,  aneur- 
ism, and  paehymeningitis.  Compression 
myelitis  is  distinguished  from  other  forms 
by  its  slow  onset  and  the  presence  at  first  of  irritative  or  "  root " 
symptoms.  The  patient  sufEers  from  pain  and  tenderness  localized 
At  a  certain  i>oint  in  the  spine.  The  pain  radiates  about  the  trunk 
■or  down  the  limbs  and  is  inci'eased  on  movements.  At  about  the 
same  time  some  motor  weakness  develops,  usually  in  the  form  of 
paraplegia.  The  muscles  waste  but  slightly.  The  I'eflexes  are  ex- 
•aggei-ated;  twitchings,  spasms,  and  conti-.ictuifs  finally  occur,  and 
there  is  develoi>ed  a  Bi)astie  i>araplegia  or  quadru])le(,'ia.  Witli 
this  there  is  usually  some  anesthesia,  though  it  is  not  complete. 
The  disease -is  ofteneet  in  the  dorsal  i>r  lower  cervical  region,  and 
hence  the  sphincters  esoajte  until  late.  Locally,  evidences  of  H])ine 
disease  ap)>ear  early  in  the  form  of  a  kyphosis. 

A  central  or peri-epenili/itiiil  m^ftitiscmi  rarely  be  recognized  with 
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■certainty.  It  produces  leas  pain  and  irritation,  but  leads  to  mus- 
Eeular  atrophy,  disorders  of  sensations  such  as  theimo-auiestliesia, 
I  disturbance  of  vasomotor  and  secretory  nei'ves  and  visceral  centres. 
rufliohi'jij. — .The  pia  mater  is  thickened  over  the  affected  region 
I  and  often  throughout  the  cord,  The  cord  itself  liaa  a  gray,  dis- 
1.  colored  look  at  the  affected  level,  and  is  usually  shrunken  or  dis- 
I  torted  and  hard  to  the  touch.  In  severe  cases  of  secondary  char* 
I  acter  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  size,  and  the  membi'aues  about  it  are 
L  thick  aud  inSamed.     In  transverse  myelitis  a  vertical  aiea  of  only 

■  two  or  three  inches  ia  involved.  The  microscope  shows  that  the 
I  prominent  changes  are  loss  of  nerve  structure,  great  increase  of  con- 
f  nective  tissue,  and  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels,  which  often 

■  have  thickened  walls.  In  the  more  seriously  diseased  part  little  is 
\  leen  but  connective  tissue,  In  parts  less  diseased  some  nerve  fibres 
t  are  seen,  many  having  evideuces  of  partial  disintegration.  There 
I  is  also  a  good  deal  of  amorphous  material  studded  with  nuclei. 
l  Stellate  cells,  granule  cells,  and  nerve  cells  in  various  stages  of 
f  degeneration  are  present.  In  the  parts  leas  affected  the  signs  of 
r  congestion  aud  vascular  irritatiou  are  more  pronounced. 

■nis. — This  nmst  be  made  from  progressive  muscular 
I  atrophy  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  pachymeningitis  and 
Fflpinal  tumor;  from  locomotor  ataxia,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  brain 
FjtaJsies. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  there  is  a  peculiar  atrophy  with- 

mt  involvement  of  the  sphincters   or  sensory   disturbance.     In 

1  pachymeningitis  there  is  often  a  history  of  an  injury;  there  is  more 

■^ain  in  the  back  and  a  more  marked  ansesthesia.     The  sphincters 

■«re  not  involved.     Pachymeningitis  is  also  usually  located  in  the 

■oervical  region.     Tumors  usually  cause  miich  more  pain;  thesymp- 

Ptoms  come  on  slowly  and  are  more  definitely  localized.     A  spastic 

paraplegia  occurs  from  brain  disease  and  as  a  functional  trouble. 

In  either  case  there  are  no  trophic  or  sensory  troubles,  nor  is  there 

involvement  of  the  sphincters.     In  locomotor  ataxia  there  is  no 

t  degree  of  motor  paralysis,  and  there  are  peculiar  ataxic  and 

tensory  disturbances.    In  multiple  sclerosis  there  are  eye  symptoms, 

~\  disturbances,  and  tremor.     Paralysis  from  brain  disease  is 

most  always  unilateral,  paiidess,  spastic,  and  free  from  disturb- 

Q  of  the  visceral  centres. 

i'royjiosts.— Inflammatory  processes  have  a  tendency  to  t 
1  their  reparatory  and  eliminative  work  is  done.     Chronic  mye- 
litis, however,  is  often,   aa  has  been  stated,  a  destrtintive  process 
Hue  to  some  defect  in  vascular  supply  or  to  some  mechanical  irrita- 
Besides  this,  in  the  spinal  cord  secondary  degenerations  set 
Rlu  aa  soon  as  ceitaiu  tracts  are  interfered   with.     Hence  chronio 
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iDyelitis,  after  a  period  of  improvementy  generally  progresses,  and 
the  prognosis  is  not  very  favorable.  Stilly  patients  may  live  from 
five  to  tweny-five  years.  Dorsal  myelitis  is  the  most  favorable 
form ;  compression  myelitis  from  caries  can  also  often  be  success- 
fully treated.  Those  forms  which  come  on  rather  rapidly  are  more 
likely  to  cease  progressing  (Gowers).  Serious  involvement  of  the 
bladder  is  a  bad  sign,  and  naturally  the  prognosis  is  worse  the  more 
complete  the  paralysis. 

Treatmetit. — In  the  earlier  and  progressive  stage  of  chronic  mye- 
litis rest  is  imperative.  The  patient  should  lie  down  much  of  the 
time.  Coimter-irritation  in  the  form  of  fly  blisters,  the  cautery,  or 
setons  should  be  applied,  and  if  no  improvement  results  wet  or  dry 
cups  used.  The  descending  galvanic  current  aloug  the  spine  should 
be  tried;  faradism  and  massage  being  used  upon  the  limbs.  Cold 
baths  and  cold  applications  must  be  prescribed  carefully  if  at  all. 
Lukewarm  baths,  90°  to  98°  F.,  or  half -baths  with  friction  at  70"  to 
80°  F.,  are  more  likely  to  be  useful,  but  even  these  must  be  tried 
cautiously.  The  first  baths  should  last  not  over  five  minutes  and 
should  be  repeated  only  three  or  four  times  weekly.  In  later  para- 
plegio  and  bedridden  stages,  electrical  and  hydro-therapeutic  appli- 
cations should  be  followed  up  patiently  and  persistently.  The  pa- 
tient now  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  exercise  in  the  lukewarm 
bath  for  some  time. 

Internally,  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  first 
given.  After  thorough  trial  with  these  remedies  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  the  patient  should  be  given  courses  of  treatment  with 
arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  phosphorus,  and  perhaps  the  chloride  of 
gold.  Pills  of  arsenite  of  sodium,  gr.  -j^^,  may  be  administered  three 
or  four  times  daily  for  tsvo  montlis ;  if  benefit  ensues,  the  remedy 
should  be  resumed  after  an  intermission  of  three  weeks.  Phos- 
phorus is  best  given  in  the  form  of  an  elixir  in  doses  of  gr.  -^  ter 
in  die  increased  to  gr.  -^.  The  remedy  should  be  suspended  for 
three  days  at  the  end  of  each  ten  days.  Silver  is  given  usually 
in  the  form  of  the  nitrate  (dose,  gr.  ^  to  ^).  Not  more  than  one 
drachm  should  be  given  without  a  three-months'  intermission. 
Some  assert  that  the  hypophosphite  of  silver  and  sodium,  and 
the  albuminate,  are  surer  preparations.  I  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  ergot.  Strychnine  in  small  doses  is  sometimes  usefuL 
For  the  bladder  troubles,  the  internal  use  of  boric  acid,  buchu, 
sandalwood,  and  similar  drugs  is  useful.  Mechanical  and  surgical 
measures  may  be  of  some  help.  In  some  cases  suspension  does 
good,  but  it  may  do  harm.  Tenotomy  is  justifiable  for  the  purpose 
of  straightening  contractured  limbs.     In  compression  myelitis  sus- 
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pension  on  an  inclined  plane  and  the  plaster  jacket  or  other  support 
are  indicated.  Gases  have  been  reported  in  which  surgical  opera- 
tions for  the  relief  of  a  supposed  tumor  have  cured  compression 
myelitis  from  Pott's  disease.  Sea  voyages  are  often  useful  and  are 
preferable  to  mountain  climates.  Rest^  quiet,  fresh  air,  and  a  very 
regular  life  are  the  essentials  in  all  climates. 

AcuTB  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  (Infantile  Spinas  pABALYSiSy 

Acute  Atrophic  Paralysis). 

Anterior  poliomyelitis  is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  character- 
ized by  a  motor  paralysis  of  rapid  onsets  followed  by  muscular  wast- 
ing, without  sensory  symptoms.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  vastly 
oftener  in  infancy ;  hence  it  is  often  called  infantile  spinal  palsy. 

Etiolofjy, — The  average  age  at  the  time  of  attack  is  two  years. 
Most  cases  occur  under  ten,  and  four-fifths  ot  these  otcur  under 
three.  It  may  be  congenital,  t.6.,  occur  in  intra-uterine  life 
(Sinkler),  and  it  may  occur  2is  late  as  sixty.  Most  adult  cases  occur 
under  the  age  of  thirty.  *  Rather  more  of  the  infantile  cases  occur 
in  boys,  and  most  of  the  adult  cases  occur  in  males.  Race  and  cli- 
mate afford  no  exemption  so  far  as  is  known.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  occur  during  the  hot  months  of  summer  (Sinkler).  Nearly 
eighty  per  cent  (78.8)  occur  between  June  and  September,  inclusive. 
Heredity  has  an  influence  in  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  cases. 

Over-exercise  and  chilling  of  the  body  when  heated  are  occa- 
sional causes.  Infectious  fevers  (oftenest  measles)  precede  the  at- 
tack in  about  seven  per  cent  (Sinkler).  The  disease  has  several 
times  occurred  as  an  epidemic.  Dentition  is  rarely  an  excit- 
ing cause,  as  used  to  be  supposed.  Injuries  and  falls  in  a  few 
instances  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that  the 
child  is  just  beginning  to  walk  at  the  period  when  most  susceptible 
to  poliomyelitis  must  be  considered  of  importance,  since  the  new 
movements  call  for  an  unusual  activity  of  the  spinal  centres. 

To  sum  up,  age^  season^  and  wft^rtlous  diseases  are  the  three  most 
important  etiological  factors. 

Symptoms. — There  are  rarely  any  premonitory  symptoms.     The 

•  Among  50  personal  cases,  39  were  in  children.  Of  tho  latter  there  were 
24  males,  15  females.  Ages:  Under  six  mouths,  1 ;  half  to  one  year,  8;  ofie 
to  two  years,  10 ;  two  to  three  years,  5 ;  three  to  four  years,  8 ;  four  to  six 
years,  3 ;  six  to  eight  years,  3.  Final  result  was  palsy,  chiefly  in  right  leg, 
in  14 ;  chiefly  in  left  leg,  in  5 ;  in  both  legs,  5 ;  in  right  arm.  4 ;  nil  four  ex- 
tremities, 1 ;  the  remninder  in  various  combinations.  Disease  followed 
flcarlatina  in  1,  pertussis  in  2,  cholera  infantum  in  1,  some  "fever"  in  nearly 
all  cases. 
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patient  is  taken  with  a  slight  fever,  1(W  to  102''  F.,  accompanied 
by  vomiting^  diarrhoea,  or  convulsions.  In  a  few  hours  or  a  day 
paralysis  develops;  sometimes  the  paralysis  is  as  much  as  a  week  in 
developing  ("  subacute  form").  The  fever  lasts  from  one  to  three 
or  four  days.  The  paralysis  rapidly  reaches  its  height^  then  remains 
stationary  for  a  time;  then  improvement  sets  in,  which  reaches  a 
certain  point  and  stops. 
We  have  consequently : 

1.  A  stage  of  invasion — a  few  hours  or  a  week. 

2.  A  stationary  period — one  to  six  weeks,  usually  two  weeks. 
S.  A  stage  of  improvement — six  months  to  a  year. 

4.  A  chronic  stage. 

1.  The  stage  of  invasion  may  be  so  sudden  as  to  suggest  hemor- 
rhage. Sometimes  the  child,  after  a  restless,  feverish  night,  wakes 
in  the  morning  paralyzed.  Usually  the  initiatory  symptoms  last 
less  than  a  day.  With  or  before  the  paralysis  a  fever  of  100°  to 
102^  F.,  vomiting,  delirium,  and,  much  less  often,  convulsions 
which  are  not  severe,  occur.  After  the^eneral  disturbance  subsides 
there  may  be  some  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  for  a  few  days,  and 
in  rare  cases  the  bladder  is  involved  so  that  there  is  retention  of 
urine.     But  the  dominant  symptom  is  motor  paralysis. 

The  paralysis  is  oftenest  paraplegia,  next  one  leg,  next  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  after  this  various  combinations.  The  eye.  muscles, 
laryngeal  and  respiratory  muscles,  always  escape  in  infants.  In 
older  persons  the  facial  nerve  may  be  involved.  In  certain  peculiar 
cases  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei  are  attacked,  in  association  with  the 
anterior  horns.  When  the  eye-muscle  nuclei  are  involved  it  is  called 
**  polio-encephalitis  superior ;"  when  cranial  nerve  nuclei  lower  down 
are  involved  it  is  called  "  polio-encephalitis  inferior." 

2.  The  paralysis  reaches  its  height  in  from  one  to  four  days. 
It  remains  at  its  height  for  from  one  to  six  weeks,  and  then  im- 
provement gradually  sets  in.  In  two  or  three  weeks  a  wasting  of 
the  paralyzed  limb  may  be  noticed.  It  is  flabby,  its  temperature 
lowered,  and  the  reflexes  are  gone.  Slight  tenderness  may  be 
present,  but  there  is  no  anaesthesia. 

3.  The  stage  of  improvement  lasts  for  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
There  is  gradual  disappearance  of  the  paralysis,  beginning  in  the 
limbs  least  affected.  This  continues  until  the  paralysis  has  left  all 
but  one  or  two  limbs.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  legs  alone  that  are  finally 
left  paralyzed.  In  a  quarter  of  the  cases  both  legs,  and  in  half  of 
the  cases  one  leg,  oftener  the  right,  remain  affected.  The  muscles 
waste  and  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  viz.,  loss  of  faradic  ir- 
ritability, retention  but  lessening  of  galvanic  irritability,  sluggish 
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contractions,  and  sometimes  polar  changes.  In  the  leg  the  anterior 
tibial  group  of  muscles  is  oftenest  affected,  in  the  arm  the  deltoid 
and  shoulder  group.  The  ati-ophy,  liaviug  reached  a  certain  grade, 
finally  ceases,  and  then  a  slight  improvement  may  set  in.  After 
the  end  of  a  year  not  much  further  si>outaneous  improvement  can 
be  expected. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  limb  is  lowered  several  de- 
grees, the  skin  has  a  reildish-puvplish,  mottled  look.  The  bones  as 
well  as  muscles  of  the  affected  limbs  do  not  grotv  so  fast  as  those  of 
the  healthy  limb.  Hence  in  time  the  foot  becomes  smaller  and  the 
leg  shorter.  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  unopposed  muscles  de- 
formities occur.     The  most  frequent  are  talipes   equinus,  talipes 


I 
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valgus  and  varus.  Deformities  of  the  knees,  contraction  of  tha 
plantar  fascia,  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spme,  ilso  take  place. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  ustiallj  good 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  an  acute  exiidatne  i n flam mation  with 
destruction  of  tissue,  hut  without  suppuration  It  aSetts  chiefly 
the  anterior  coniua,  esi)ecial!y  of  the  lumbar  and  (.ervicil  enlarge- 
ments (Figs.  119,  120).  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  diffuse,  but  often  the 
brunt  of  the  trouble  is  felt  only  by  certain  cell  groups  These  are 
destroyed,  and  after  a  time  connective  tissue  tikes  their  place  In 
rare  cases  the  larger  part  of  the  central  gray  and  some  of  the  white 
matter  are  involved.  Later  a  certain  amount  of  sclerosis  occurs  in 
the  lateral  columns.  The  anterior  roots  and  motor  nerves  atrophy. 
The  muscle  tissue  also  wastes,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  connec- 
tive  tissue. 

JHar/nosk. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  multiple 
semitis,  spinal  hemorrhage,  cerebral  palsies,  birth  palsies,  and  pro- 
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gressive  muscular  atrophy.     The  diagnosis  can  be  easily  made  in 
almost  all  cases  by  remembering  these  facts : 

1.  The  age  of  the  patient. 

2.  The  abrupt  onset  and  rapid  development  of  extreme  paralysis. 

3.  The  tendency  to  improve. 

4.  The  absence  of  anaesthesia^  bladder  or  rectal  symptoms, 
rigidity,  and  pain. 

5.  The  electrical  reactions. 

6.  The  arrest  of  growth  of  the  limb.  Multiple  neuritis  and 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  rarely  occur  in  children.  Myelitis 
and  hemorrhage  are  usually  accompanied  by  sensory  disorders,  bed- 
sores, and  bladder  troubles ;  cerebral  palsies  are  usually  unilateral 
and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  stiffness  and  exaggeration  of 
reflexes. 

Prognosis, — The  patient  rarely  dies,  either  from  the  disease  or 
its  sequelaB.  He  always  improves,  but  he  hardly  ever  gets  entirely 
well.  The  cases  in  which  recovery  is  complete  are  those  of  simple 
exudative  inflammation  without  any  necrosis.  Much  can  be  done 
by  careful  and  persistent  treatment  and  by  the  help  of  orthopaedic 
surgery,  even  in  old  crjses.  The  usual  course  is  for  the  patient  to 
get  back  the  use  of  all  but  one  leg.  He  grows  to  adult  life  with 
this  short  and  weakened  member. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stage  the  child  should  be  put  to  bed 
and  kept  there.  Iodine  or  mustard  plasters  or  leeches  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sjnne.  Internally,  a  smart  laxative  and  a  diuretic  must 
be  given  (calomel,  gr.  iij. ;  tartrat.  potas.,  gr.  xx.).  Then  tincture 
of  aconite  is  to  be  administered  in  doses  of  one  drop  every  half -hour 
as  indicated  by  the  fever.  To  this  may  be  added  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre.  Kest  is  the  most  essential  thing.  The  limbs  should  be  kept 
quiet  and  warm.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  electrical  applications 
may  be  very  cautiously  made  to  the  limbs  three  times  a  week,  if 
there  is  no  tenderness  or  fever.  After  four  weeks,  electrical  treat- 
ment should  be  given  daily  for  a  month,  each  limb  being  treated  for 
only  two  or  three  minutes.  After  a  rest  of  a  fortnight  another  four- 
weeks'  treatment  may  be  given.  Treatment  should  be  thus  applied 
intermittently  till  the  end  of  a  year.  After  this  it  can  be  continued 
or  stopped  ai'cording  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  old  cases 
daily  trejitment  for  one  or  two  years  will  sometimes  produce  valuable 
results  (G.  M.  Hammond).  That  form  of  electricity  which  causes 
muscular  contractions  most  easily  should  be  employed,  and  this  is 
usually  the  galvanic  current.  Massage  is  a  most  important  adjuvant 
to  electricity.  It  is  best  given  daily  for  not  over  ten  minutes  to  a 
single  limb.     It  is  imperative  also  that  the  physician  overcome  any 
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flontractuTes  wMcb  develop,  by  splints,  rubber  muscles,  aud,  U 
Decessaiy,  tenotomy.  Warmth  is  very  useful.  The  leg  should  ba 
bandaged  in  cotton  at  night,  and,  if  necessary,  hot-water  bottles 
placed  beside  it.     Mauy  parents  cannot  afford  prolonged  eleotrical 


ghoMiiR  the  wattet 


ard  massage  treatment.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  told  to  rub 
the  limb  twice  daily  with  a  stimulating  liniment  and  wrap  it  in 
cotton  or  hot  flannels  at  night. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  walk  and  exercise  the  limb  tm 
touch  as  possible.  Tricycles  aud  gymnastic  apparatus  may  often  be 
brought  into  use. 

Medicines  are  of  tiitle  value  ia  the  chrouio  stage.  Phosphorus 
ftiyclmine,   iron,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,   pbysostigma,    have    been 
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recommended  and  are  sometimes  prescribed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health  and  solaiii  causa. 

Chbovig  Anterior  Poliomyelitis. — ^This  form  of  myelitis  is 
very  rarCi  and  most  carefal  examination  mnst  be  made  to  exclude  on 
the  one  hand  multiple  neuritis^  and  on  the  other  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy. 

Etiology. — ^Adults  are  chiefly  affected,  and  men  more  often  than 
women.  Exposure,  lead-poisoning,  and  syphilis  are  among  the 
principal  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  affects  one  or  more  of  the  extremities, 
often  all  four  of  them.  There  is  a  gradual  paralysis,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  atrophy,  with  degenerative  electrical  reactions.  There  is 
but  littie  pain  or  other  sensory  disturbance.  The  sphincters  are  not 
affected. 

The  disease  takes  one  of  two  courses  .* 

1.  After  reaching  its  height,  improvement  gradually  sets  in  and 
recovery  may  become  nearly  complete. 

2.  The  disease  steadily  progresses  until  the  patient  presents  the 
picture  of  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  a  few  months, 
or  at  the  most  one  or  two  years,  death  ensues.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, after  reaching  a  very  advanced  stage,  the  process  stops  (Fig. 
123)  and  a  slight  improvement  may  set  in.  These  progressive  cases 
of  chronic  poliomyelitis  appear  to  stand  half-way  between  ordinary 
chronic  poliomyelitis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.* 

Diagnosis, — The  disease  is  distinguished  from  multiple  neuritis 
by  the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  anaesthesia ;  from  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  by  the  rapid  onset,  the  occurrence  of  paraly- 
sis first  and  wasting  afterward,  the  early  degenerative  reactions,  and 
the  absence  of  fibrillary  contractions.  A  history  of  lead  poisoning 
may  also  help  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  mainly  symptomatic  and  must  be  cai-ried  out 
on  the  lines  indicated  imder  the  head  of  Acute  Anterior  Poliomye- 
litis. Iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  and  strychnine  should  be 
given. 

Acute  and  Chronio  Senile  Paraplegia. 

A  rather  sudden  paralysis  of  both  legs  sometimes  attacks  old 
people  as  the  result  of  thrombosis  or  hemorrhage  of  spinal  arteries. 
In  these  cases  the  symptoms  come  on  suddenly,  as  in  acute  mye- 

*  Subacute  Spinal  Paralynscf  Duehenne. — The  diseases  described  under 
this  head  are  chiefly  cases  of  multiple  neuritis.  In  a  very  few  there  are  both 
neuritis  and  myelitis ;  in  others  the  condition  is  one  of  minute  focal  spinal 
hemorrhages  with  secondary  myelitis. 
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titis,  only  there  is  not  laach  pais.  The  patient  haa  sometimes  a 
decided  paralysis,  and  sometimes  moderate  paralysis  but  very  great 
ataxia,  depending  ou  the  ai'teries  involved,  whether  posteio-lateral 
or  central.  The  patient  usually  improves  rather  rapidly  and  may 
regain  a  large  part  of  his  strengtli,  but  relapse  is  likely  to  occur. 
Best  and  proper  attention  to  diet  and  elimination  are  indicated. 

A  chronio  form  of  paraplegia,  slowly  developing,  is  also  seen  in 
old  people.  It  begins  with  simple  weakness  of  the  legs,  followed 
by  wasting  and  progressive  development  of  a  paraplegia.  The 
sphinctera  eventually  become  involved.  The  disease  affects  tlie 
lower  extremities  first,  but  gradually  extemls,  and  finally  involves 
the  arms.  The  general  charac^tera  are  those  of  a  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy;  but  the  disease  is  distinguished  from  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  sphinetera  become  rather  early  involved,  and  that  the  pa- 
ralysis and  wasting  go  on  t^^ether  without  any  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions. The  medulla  and  the  facial  and  ocular  muscles  do  not  become 
involved.  Clinically  the  disease  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
chronio  anterior  poliomyelitis  which  takes  upon  itself  a  progressive 
type.  On  post-mortem,  however,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  soften- 
ing of  the  gray  matter  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  more 
marked  in  the  lumbar  swelling.  This  softening  is  apparently  due 
to  the  thickening  and  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  from  senile 
changes  in  thera. 

Dr.  Gowers  describes  a  disease  which  he  calls  senile  para- 
plegia in  which  there  are  simple  weakness  of  the  legs  and  slow- 
ness of  movement,  without  any  atrophy,  sensory  disturbance,  or 
alteration  in  the  reflexes.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  form  of  paralysis 
^itaiiB.  The  disease  whii'h  I  have  described,  however,  represents 
more  truly  a  simple  senile  paraplegia.  Very  little  can  be  done  for 
this  trouble  therapeutically.  The  use  of  nitroglycerin,  iodide  of 
potassium,  sparteine,  digitalis,  and  general  tonio  and  hygienic 
measures  are  indicated. 

Acute  Ascending  Paralysis  (Laxdkt'h  Paralysis). 

Acute  ascending  paralysis  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  rapidly 
developing  paralysis  which  begins  in  the  legs  and  then  involves  in 
turn  the  trunk,  arms,  respiratory  and  throat  muscles,  usually  end- 
ing in  death.  There  is  little  disturbance  of  sensation,  no  atrophy 
or  changes  in  electrical  irritability,  and  no  involvement  of  the 
sphincters. 

E'tnlofji/. — The  disease  is  a  rare  one.  It  occurs  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty;  men  are  affected  oftener  than  women. 
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Exposure  is  an  exciting  cause,  and  it  occurs  sometimes  after  acute 
infectious  fevers  and  syphilis.  The  form  of  rabies  known  as  **  para- 
lytic^ causes  a  disease  which  is  apparently  identical  with  Landiy's 
paralysis. 

Symptoms. — ^There  may  be  slight  premonitory  symptoms  for  a 
few  dayS|  consisting  of  numbness  in  the  extremitiesy  pain  in  the 
back  or  limbs,  and  malaise.  The  first  definite  sign  of  the  disease  is 
weakness  in  the  legs,  which  rapidly  increases  until  in  a  day  or  two 
the  patient  cannot  walk.  The  paralysis  soon  involves  the  arms  and 
then  the  muscles  of  respiration;  the  medulla  is  last  affected,  and 
then  respiration  becomes  difi&cult;  swallowing  and  articulation  may 
be  impossible.  In  rare  cases  there  are  facial  and  eye  palsies.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  paralysis  there  is  little  pain  or  sensory  disturb- 
ance, but  some  degree  of  ansBsthesia  may  occur.  The  deep  reflexes 
are  abolished.  There  are  no  vasomotor  and  no  secretory  disturb- 
ances, no  noticeable  atrophy,  and  no  degenerative  reactions  in  the 
affected  muscles.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  involved  only  in  rare 
•oases.  There  may  be  slight  initial  fever,  but  none  occurs  after  the 
disease  has  well  set  in.     The  mind  remains  clear. 

The  disease,  as  a  rule,  ends  fatally,  and  it  usually  rims  its  course 
in  less  than  a  week.  Death  has  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  death  has  been  postponed  three  or  four  weeks. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  stops  short  of  the  medulla.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  totally  or  nearly  paralyzed  below  the  neck.  He  then 
begins  slowly  to  improve,  and  this  improvement  continues  for  one 
or  two  years.     Eventually  a  fair  degree  of  health  is  obtained. 

Variations. — The  disease  has  been  known  to  begin  in  the  medulla 
or  cervical  region  and  descend. 

PatJwlogical  Anatomy. — A  number  of  different  diseases  have 
been  described  under  the  head  of  Landry's  paralysis,  and  corre- 
spondingly a  number  of  different  anatomical  changes  have  been 
found.  Multiple  neuritis,  acute  diffuse  myelitis,  and  poliomyelitis 
existed  in  some  cases.  In  others  there  was  a  dropsical  exudation  in 
the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  a  hyaline  change  in  the  cen- 
tral arteries.  In  recent  years  decided  changes  in  the  anterior-horn 
cells  have  been  detected  by  means  of  the  Nissl  stain  •,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  decided  that  the  disease  is  in  its  ordinary  manifestations  an  acute 
toxjpniia  of  the  [)eriph(*ral  motor  neuron,  a  fulgurating  type  of  ante- 
rior ])olioniyelitis.  It,  liowever,  affects  in  sonic  cases  tlie  gray  mat- 
ter of  tlic  l)rain  also.  The  j)aralysis  is  probably  due  to  a  ])oison  of 
niicrobic  orijjjin.  In  some  cases  certainly  tliis  poison  is  that  of 
rabies;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  other  infections  may  pick 
out  and  susj)en(l  the  functions  of  the  anterior  cornual  cells,  or, 
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as  Gowers  suggests,  the  "  end  brushes  "  of  the  motor  tract  which 
connect  with  these  cells.     This  would  explain  the  symptoms. 

Sometimes  the  poison  may  be  so  great  in  amount  and  so  irritat- 
ing as  to  set  up  a  myelitis  or  perhaps  a  neuritis.  Cases  illustrating 
these  facts  have  been  reported  (Eichberg,  Hosenheimi  Putnam). 
But  in  most  cases  the  patient  dies  before  the  toxin  can  produce  any 
inflammatory  reaction. 

The  prognosis  is  very  grave,  but  not  absolutely  bad.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  case  of  being  one  of  paralytic  rabies,  no  hope 
can  be  offered. 

Diagnosis. — This  must  be  made  from  acute  poliomyelitis,  acute 
myelitis,  and  acute  multiple  neuritis. 

Its  acute  ascending  course,  absence  of  fever,  of  ansesthesiai 
atrophy,  decubitus,  sphincter  troubles,  and  especially  the  absence  of 
degenerative  electrical  reactions  are  sufi&cient  to  enable  one  to  make 
the  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  alcoholic  history  should  be  considered. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  warm  baths  or  packs,  counter-irri- 
tation to  the  spine,  laxatives,  and  rest.  Large  d6ses  of  ergotin,  gr. 
ij.,  every  hour  have  been  successful  in  one  case.  Salicylate  or  ben- 
zoate  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercury  may  be  tried. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DEGENERATIVE  DISEASES  OP  THE  SPINAL 

COED. 


Iktboductobt:  This  Nature  and  Types  of  Degeneration 
AND  Sclerosis. — The  degeneratdve  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
sometimes  called  "system  diseases,"  and  some  are  often  spoken  of 
as  scleroses.  There  are  no  true  system  diseases,  however,  except 
locomotor  ataxia,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis.  These  should  reaUy  be  caUed  "neuron"  rather 
than  "  system"  diseases,  and  this  latter  term  is  best  not  used  as  a 
basis  of  classification.  The  term  "sclerosis,"  also,  is  somewhat 
misleading.  Properly  speaking  it  is  the  fibroid  (and  neuroglia) 
induration  which  results  from  degeneration,  destruction,  or  in- 
flammation of  nerve  tissue.  We  speak  of  degenerative  sclerosis, 
of  an  inflammatory  and  of  a  neuroglia  sclerosis,  or  of  a  sclerosis  of 
mixed  origin,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease  which 
caused  it.  The  words  "degeneration"  and  "sclerosis"  are  often 
used  to  indicate  the  same  thing,  one  being  the  pathological  name, 
the  other  the  anatomical.  I  shall  use  the  term  "  sclerosis"  here  in 
its  pathological  sense,  meaning  the  process  of  hardening,  in  pre- 
senting a  classification  of  the  degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Spinal  scleroses 
or  degenera- 
tions. 


"  a.  Primary  and  de« 
generative. 


b,  Becondary. 


Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  (locomo- 
tor ataxia). 

Lateral  sclerosis. 

Combined  sclerosis. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Ascending  and  descending  degen- 
erations. 

Chronic  myelitis  and  sclerosis  fol- 
lowing destruction  of  cord. 

Multiple  sclerosis. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  needed  regarding  these  different 
conditions,  since  a  world  of  confusion  has  been  made  on  account  of 
the  different  standpoints  taken  by  writers  when  nerve  pathology  was 
young. 

a.  Primary  degeneration  or  primary  sclerosis,  as  one  may  say 
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Eor  convenience,  is  a  process  which  begins  in  the  nerve  tissue  itself 
and  ends  iii  its  atrophy,  with  substitution  of  connective  tissue.  As 
toita  nature,  so  far  as  the  microscope  shows  ua,  it  is  a  gradual  decaj 
and  death  of  the  neurons.  In  some  sclerotic  processes,  like  loco- 
motor ataxia,  this  decay  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
irritating  products,  leucomaius  or  tosaJbumins,  which  may  pro- 
duce Eo  active  a  change  in  tlie  connective  tissue  as  to  lead  to  some- 
thing resembling  a  secondary  or  reactive    inflammatiou.     Tills  ia 
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never  of  high  grade,  however,  and  in  some  forms  of  tabes  is  very 
slight. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  the  decay  and  death  produce 
few  irritating  products,  though  euough,  perhaps,  to  account  for  the 
fibrillary  twitchings  and  occasional  hypertonic  condition  of  the 
muscles. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  these  degenerative  processes  is  not  known. 
The  progressive  character  of  the  diseases  like  locomotor  ataxia  and 
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progressive  muscular  atrophy  would  lead  one  to  think  that  there  is 
a  poison  at  work  and  constantly  acting  on  the  diseased  tissue.  So 
far,  all  bacteriological  examinations  have  failed  to  disclose  any 
microbe,  but  the  fact  that  many  degenerative  processes  follow  in* 
fectious  fevers  or  syphilis  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  pathogenic 
germs  have  poured  into  the  system  a  poison,  or  have  so  modi^ed  the 
cellular  nutrition  that  there  is  a  poison  constantly  thrown  out,  which 
irritates  and  destroys  certain  areas  of  nerve  tissue.  The  normal 
immunity  of  certain  neurons  to  metabolic  poisons  is  lost. 

All  the  primary  degenerations  or  scleroses  have  a  certain  degree 
of  kinship.  Their  causes  are  in  many  respects  the  same,  the  course 
of  all  is  uniformly  progressive,  and  one  not  very  infrequently  com- 
plicates another.  The  sharpest  distinctions  are  found  between 
those  affecting  the  peripheral  motor  neurons  and  the  peripheral  sen* 
sory  neurons.  Degenerative  processes  implicating  the  former  are 
much  rarer  and  their  course  is  more  rapid  and  fatal. 

The  degenerations  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  peripheral  sen* 
sory  neurons  are  more  common,  slower  in  course,  different  in  etiol- 
ogy, and  much  more  varied  in  symptomatology.  Locomotor  and 
the  hereditary  ataxias  furnish  examples  of  this  type. 

b.  Secondary  Degenerations  op  the  Spinal  Cord. — AVhen 
any  of  the  long-fibre  tracts  of  the  cord  are  cut  across  or  de- 
stroyed, there  soon  results  a  degeneration.  This  extends  up  or 
doi^Ti  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  which  the  tracts  carry  im- 
pulses. Thus,  when  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  is  cut  across  the 
degeneration  extends  downj  when  the  column  of  GoU  is  involved  it 
extends  up.  The  degenerative  process  begins  almost  immediately 
and  is  complete  in  a  few  weeks.  The  myelin  sheath  swells,  grad- 
ually breaks  up,  and  disintegrates;  the  axis  cylinder  is  involved 
next.  At  the  same  time  the  connective  tissue  proliferates  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  wasted  nerves.  Finally,  long  tracts  of  con- 
nective tissue  have  taken  the  place  of  the  nerve  tissue.  The  proc- 
ess may  not  be  a  complete  one  if  the  lesion  does  not  entirely  de- 
stroy the  tract.  The  short-fibre  tracts  degenerate  only  a  little  way 
up  and  down. 

Secondary  degenerations  complicate  and  add  to  the  pathological 
change  in  all  organic  diseases  of  the  cord.  In  brain  disease,  involv- 
ing the  motor  tract,  as  in  hemiplegia,  secondary  degeneration 
extends  into  the  cord  and  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disease. 
Degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord,  however,  do  not  extend  up  to 
the  brain  except  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  cerebellar  tracts. 

Those  forms  of  sclerosis  found  in  chronic  myelitis  are  similar  to 
the  connective-tissue  scars  following  destructive  inflammation  else* 
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where.  A  person  who  has  a  chronic  myelitia  has  a  cicatrix  in  his 
spinal  cord.  The  sclerosis  of  multiple  aclerosis  is  probably  inflam- 
matoiy  also,  but  it  is  a  neun^lia  rather  than  a  connective-tisane 
cicatrix. 

The  dia^ams  in  Fig.  122  show  the  principal  Becoinlary  de- 
generations. Thus  a  lesion  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  seg- 
ment shows  a  descending  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  and 
the  comma-shaped  tract  of  Schultze  below.  A  lesion  at  the  sixth 
dorsal  B^ment  shows  ascending  degeneration  in  the  column  of  Uoll* 


Fio,  us.— 6Ho«tira  OS  TStRiObffim*  «■■  Hiaok  iin>  Ssoki  Tmion  DrasMKunM 

miH  ShttUM  or  thk  Cokd.  A.  ■aoeodlDK  nloo-ioarglnal;  B.  latermediato  IMaml  (da- 
■oendlng):  <7,  oomma  tncC(d«KWDdtng);  D,  poaMrlor  (ulco-maricliiitl ;  ^  LiHUwr'a. 
Tlioae  tracts  lined  >cnm  deiteneratB  downward,  the  othen  upward. 

direct  cerebellar  tracts,  and  an tero- lateral  ascending  tracts  above, 
and  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  belcw. 

Short  Degenerating  Tracts, ^Sy  the  use  of  more  delicate  stains 
other  degenerating  tracts  have  been  discovered. 

In  the  lateral  column,  scattered  iibi-es  exist  which  degenerate 
downward.  This  is  the  "  intermediate  tract  of  the  lateral  column" 
(Fig.  123,  JS  ).  Others  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  the  anterior 
column.  This  is  the  "sulcomarginal  tract"  (Fig.  123,  .^).  The 
descending  fibres,  some  of  wii'ch  degenerate  downward,  some  up- 
ward, come  in  part  from  the  cerebellum,  fo  -niing  a  descending  cere- 
bellar tract.  In  part  they  are  long  commissural  fibres  connecting 
upper  and  lower  spinal  segments. 

In  the  posterior  column  are  two  small  tracts  called  the  "comma 
tracts,"  because  of  their  shape.  They  lie  at  the  junction  of  the 
columns  of  Goll  and  Burdarh  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  123,  C. 
The  iibres  degenerate  downward  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  cer- 
vical and  dorsal  cords.  Usually  this  does  not  extend  more  tbu  an 
inch.  The  tract  may  escape  degeuei-ation  in  locomotor  a^xia 
18 


Types. 
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There  is  a  descending  tract  also  in  the  Imnbo-sacral  region  of 
the  cord,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  the  oval  zone  of  Flechsig. 
As  described  by  Bruce,  it  lies  along  the  posterior  median  septum 
above,  while  below  it  spreads  out  along  the  posterior  margin. 
Bruce  has  called  it  the  posterior  septo-marginal  tract  (Fig.  125,  i>), 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA   (Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis.  Tabes 

DORSALIS) . 

Definition. — Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  chronic  progressive  disease, 
involving  primarily  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  or  analogous  neu- 
rons, and  later  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves.  It  is  charac- 
terized clinically  by  inco-ordination,  pains,  anaesthesia,  and  various 
visceral,  trophic,  and  other  symptoms,  and  anatomically  by  a  degen- 
erative sclerosis  chiefly  marked  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
and  posterior  roots,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Forms. — Besides  the  common  and  typical  form,  there  are  anom- 
alous and  complicated  types. 

1.  CoinmoD  form. 

2.  Neuralgic. 
8.  Paralytic. 
4.  With  initial  optic  atrophy. 

r^        t.     .J    J"  With  muscular  atrophy. 

"fomw         \  ^'*  *"*'"  Bcleroscs. 

(  With  general  paralysis. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  oftenest  in  middle  life,  between 
thirty  and  forty,  next  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  may  occur  as 
early  as  the  tenth  and  as  late  as  the  sixtieth  year.  In  the  very 
early  cases  it  is  usually  due  to  hereditary  syphilis.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  males.  Hereditary  influence  is  very  luiimportant 
and  is  only  indirect,  t.e.,  the  parents  may  be  neurotic.  Diathetic 
influence  is  slight.  Exposures  to  wet  and  cold,  combined  with 
muscular  exertions,  are  effective  causes.  Soldiers,  travellers,  and 
drivers  are  rather  more  susceptible.  Excessive  railroad  travelling, 
excessive  dancing  with  exposure,  favor  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. Excessive  sexual  intercourse,  combined  with  irregular  living, 
is  a  predisposing  cause.  Syphilis  is  by  far  the  most  important 
single  factor.  A  history  of  the  disease  is  obtained  in  from  sixty 
per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  my  own  cases  sixty- 
five  per  cent  had  had  syphilis.  The  patient  has  usually  contracted 
the  venereal  disease  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  and  has  rarely  had 
noticeable  secondary  symptoms.*     Syphilis  is  not  a  direct  factor, 

*  The  following  statistics  from  my  own  experience  show  the  physiognomy 
of  the  disease  in  a  cosmopolitan  Americim  city.    Total  cases,  190 ;  males,  178 ; 
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bat  prepareti  tlie  system  for  the  degenerative  procees.  Sjpfailia 
followed  later  by  excesses — mental  or  physical — and  by  exposures 
especially  teiitls  to  produce  locomotor  atajcla.  Lack  of  proper  treat- 
meut  for  syphilis  is  believed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  my  clinic  and  of  his  own 
cases  by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins  seems  to  show  tliat  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment as  at  present  carried  out  does  not  prevent  the  disease  if  tha 
other  favoring  conditions,  such  as  exhausting  work  and  sexual  or 
alcoholic  excesses,  are  present. 

Among  other  causes  are  profoundly  depressing  emotions,  acuta 
infective  diseases  like  typhus,  pneumonia,  and  rheumatism,  difficult 
labors  with  severe  hemorrhage,  prolonged  lactation,  injuries  with 
shock,  and  excessive  smoking. 

Locomotor  ataxia  in  a  somewhat  atypical  form  may  result 
secondarily  from  ^mmatous  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges, 
from  a  tumOT,  aud  possibly  from  an  ascending  neuritis. 

Syiiiptoma.—'Uhe  disease  is  generally  divided  into  three  stages: 
the  initial  or  pre-ataxic,  the  ataxic,  and  the  paralytic. 

1.  The  initial  stage.  The  patient  first  notices  a  slight  uncer- 
tainty In  walking,  especially  at  night;  he  has  numb  feelings  in  his 
'feet,  and  at  times  darting  pains  iii  the  legs  or  rectum.  His  sexual 
function  becomes  weak,  his  control  over  the  bladder  slightly  im- 
paired. He  has  temporaiy  attacks  of  vertigo  and  of  double  vision. 
A  continuous  sense  of  profound  weariness  oppresses  him,  even 
tliougb  he  has  made  no  enertion.  The  knee  jerk  is  lost.  Such 
symptoms  may  last  a  few  months  or  several  years. 

'J.  The  ataxic  stage.  The  gait  now  becomes  so  unsteady  that 
others  notice  it;  the  patient  has  to  use  a  cane,  and  when  walking 
wat*h  his  feet  and  the  ground.  If  he  stands  with  his  eyes  closed, 
he  totters  and  may  fall.     His  feet  feel  aa  though  there  was  a  layer 

)  females,  17,  Ages  when  disease  begau :  Twenty -oue  t»  tliirty,  19;  ttiirtj- 
o  forty,  84 ;  forty-one  to  Dhy.  6lt ;  flfiy-ooo  to  aixty.  23 :  sixty-one  to 
■evcDty,  5.  Average  nge  bI  time  o(  onaet,  40  j  begioDiiig  a  year  or  two 
earlier  in  privute  patients,  nnd  in  Uiosc  with  a  history  of  sfplillis  nnd  nctive 
antisyplillitic  treutmeut  (Collins).  Percentage  of  Bypliilis.  BO.  Tliia  is  mak- 
ing the  most  libenil  nliowacices.  In  ooe  set  of  eighteen  liospilnl  pKticnta, 
all  carefully  in  veati gated,  tlie  percentage  waa  70.  Average  ppricxi  Itetween 
Inreclion  and  tabes,  flfteen  years,  ranging  from  one  aud  niic-iialf  to  twenty- 
flve  years.  This  is  much  longer  than  ErU's  estimate,  but  la  rcnclicd  by 
three  Independent  Btudies  of  my  cases.  Average  duration  of  diaense  when 
seen  by  me,  eight  years ;  average  duration  of  life  in  Cve  fatal  cases,  twelve 
years,  ranging  from  (Ivo  to  twenty  years.  CompIicationB :  optic  atrophy, 
6  per  cent;  marked  arthropathies.  5  per  cent;  with  general  paresla,  4  per 
cent;  paraplegia,  1.5  per  cent;  hemiplegia,  1.6  per  cent;  eye  palstee,  B  per 
wot. 
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of  cloth  or  cotton  between  the  soles  and  the  ground.  Paroxysms  of 
lightning-like  pains  attack  the  legs,  and  tests  show  anaesthesia  pres* 
ent  in  the  toes  and  feet  or  in  patches  on  the  legs.  A  sense  of  con- 
striction is  felt  around  the  waist.  The  sexual  power  is  often  lost; 
the  bladder  is  weak,  and*  care  has  to  be  taken  to  empty  it.  The 
bowels  are  constipated;  at  times  he  has  attacks  of  intense  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  with  vomiting  and  perhaps  a  diarrhcea  coming  on 
without  cause.  The  pupils  are  small  and  do  not  react  to  light  but 
do  react  to  accommodation;  vision  is  still  good.  The  inco-ordina- 
tion  and  pain  and  anaesthesia  after  a  time  begin  to  affect  slightly 
the  arms.     This  stage  lasts  several  3*ears. 

3.  The  paralytic  stage.  After  several  years  with  various  remis- 
sions and  improvements,  the  patient  loses  altogether  the  power 
of  walking.  His  legs  are  somewhat  wasted,  but  the  muscular 
strength  is  fairly  good.  The  anaesthesia  and  ataxia  are  very  great. 
The  patient  does  not  feel  the  prick  of  a  pin  or  touch  of  the  hand ; 
nor  with  closed  eyes  does  he  know  where  his  legs  are.  His  bladder 
is  anaesthetic  and  paretic,  so  that  the  urine  has  to  be  drawn.  The 
pains  are  much  less,  but  are  still  present  at  times.  The  arms  are 
more  involved,  but  never  so  seriously  as  to  make  them  useless  like 
the  legs.  The  intelligence  remains  good,  and  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue bedridden  for  years,  dying  finally  from  some  intercurrent 
affection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prominent  symptoms  in  the  usual 
order  of  their  appearance : 


First  StAge. 
(Half  to  tweuty  years.) 

Second  Stage. 
(Two  to  ten  years.) 

Third  Stage. 
(Two  to  ten  years.) 

Motor -j 

Eye  palsies. 

Ataxia. 

Muscular  weakness. 

Less. 

Increased. 

Paresis. 

Increased. 
Paraplegia. 

Sensory ] 

Pains. 

Pains. 
Anaesthesia. 

Pain  less. 
Increased. 

I 

Excito-reflex  . .  j 

Loss  of  knee  jerk. 
A.-R.  pupil. 

Trophic 

Artliropathies. 

More  rare. 

Rare. 

Visceral < 

Sexual  weakness. 
Vesical  weakness. 
C'onstipation. 

[•  Increased. 

Increased. 

Bpecial  senses.    ^ 

Diplopia. 
Optic  atrophy. 

Rare. 
Rare. 
Deafness. 

Increased. 
Increased. 

....   .. 

Paralysis  of  accom* 
modation. 

w 
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Toe  symptoms  must  aovr  be  analyzed  more  closely. 

Locomotor  and  ttatic  ataxia  are  present  very  early,  but  only  to  a 
m<Hleratn  extent.  Tests,  such  as  making  the  patient  walk  and  stand 
with  the  ey«a  closed,  noting  the  position  of  limba  and  tlie  weight  of 
objects,  will  reveal  an  ataxia  due  largely  to  beginning  anesthesia  of 
the  jomts  and  tendons.  By  the  use  of  the  atoxigrapli,  one  can  with 
care  assure  himself  that  the  patient  has  an  exopssive  degree  of  static 
ataxia  In  my  experience,  when  the  ataxigraph  records  over  three 
inches'  oscillation,  the  patient  not 
being  paraplegic  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  drug,  it  is  abnormal. 

The  patrila-teHdon.  rej/ex  or  knee 
jerk  is  abolished  very  early  in  all 
typical  cases.  This  constitutes  a 
very  important  symptom,  thcrefoie. 

The  fffr  It  and  Btation  in  ataxia  are 
characteristic.  In  walking,  the  pa- 
tient keeps  his  eyea  on  the  ground 
and  on  his  feet.  The  latter  lie 
throws  out  rather  forcibly,  owing  to 
overaction  of  the  extensors  of  the 
foot.  In  watching  such  a  patient 
walk  barefooted,  the  extensor  ten- 
dons can  be  seen  to  stand  out  with 
each  forward  movement  of  the  limb. 
Th"!  foot  is  brought  down  sharply  on 
the  heel  and  the  legs  arc  spread  apart 
a  little.  Turning  a  corner,  turning 
around,  and  going  dowust'iira  are 
done  awkwardly,  and  the  patient  Js 
apt  to  totter  and  fall.  Walking  on 
a  chiilked  line  is  very  difficult;  so 
also  is  walking  backward.  The  gait  improves  after  the  patient 
walks  a  while,  and  he  will  generally  say  that  the  practice  of  walking 
does  him  good.     Still,  he  soon  gets  tired  (Fig.  124). 

Severe  rectal  vi-nral'jlti,  associated  perhaps  witli  hemorrhoids,  is 
sometimes  an  early  8ym])tom.  Persistent  neuralgia  and  functional 
disturbance  of  the  bladiler  and  rectum  should  cause  BuspiciOQ  of 
ataxia.  Lancinating  oi*  lightning  pains  occur  and  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  pains  dart  down  the  legs  along  the  course  of  tho 
sciatic,  or  they  suddenly  appear  as  patches  of  pain  on  the  foot  or  leg 
or  thifjh  ("  spot  pains").  The  pain  comes  unexpectedly  and  with 
^Woh  severity  that  the  patient  involuntarily  jumps  or  jerks  the  limb. 
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He  speaks  of  his  "  jerking"  and  "  twitching  pains."  The  paina  may 
affect  the  bowels  or  be  felt  as  a  squeezing  sensation  arDund  the 
vaist  (girdle  pains).  The  pains  of  ataxia  are  often  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  distressing  sjrmptom.  They  usually  ccone  on  in  great  in- 
tensity onoe  or  twice  a  month,  and  last  for  two  or  three  days.  They 
then  leave  the  patient  for  a  time.  They  ate  often  worse  in  cold  and 
damp  weather.     In  some  cases  the  pains  ere  almost  continuous. 


coming  on,  if  not  every  day,  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Such  cases  are  associated  with  much  cutaneous  hyperjEsthesia,  espe- 
cially during  the  attacks.  This  type  of  cases  is  called  "  the  vurtil- 
glc."  The  patients  rarely  have  as  much  at.isia,  paresis,  or  visceral 
troubles  as  the  typical  forms  present,  and  in  certain  respects  such 
cases  are  favorable. 

The  pains  of  the  disease  continue  well  into  the  second  and  even 
third  Etage.  Meanwhile  the  anaesthesia  becomes  much  more  marked. 
It  affects  most  the  feet  and  next  the  legs,  rarely  extending  much 
over  the  thighs,  but  passing  to  the  fingers  and  hands.     The  ances- 
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Ithesia  is  greatest  to  pain,  but  touch  and  teinpei-ature  sense  are  also 
involved.  There  is  often  delayed  conduction  and  polysesthesia; 
many  other  curious  perversions  of  the  cutaneous  sense  are  noted. 
Some  anEesthesia  usually  develops  over  the  finger  tips  and  hands, 
and  Bometiraes  a  band  of  anaesthesia  develops  about  the  trunk. 
The  facial  and  ci-anial  nerves  are  not  nmch  affected,  but  there  may 
be  trigeminal  neuralgia. 
Optte  atrophij  occurs  in  about  six  per  cent  of  eases,  in  my 
experience.  Optic  atrophy  usually  develops  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage. 
If  a  patient  has  I'eached  the  second  aUiye  without  It,  ha  witlproh- 
aMi/ escape  ii  altogether:     Cases  with  ocular  pai-alyses  are  slightly 

■  more  disposed  to  it  (Berger).  It  attaoka  the  left  eye  oftener  than 
the  right.  The  atrophy  begins  sometimes  with  increased  sensi- 
bility to  light,  flashes  of  light,  and  inuscis  volitantea.  With  the 
failijig  vision,  disturbance  of  color  sense  often  and  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  always  occur.  This  contraction  is  irregular,  with 
sector-formed  defects;  not  hemiopic  (Fig.  12-'i).  The  atrophy  pro- 
^^^  gresses  slowly  with  slight  remissions.  It  may  cease  its  progress, 
^^^L  but  this  is  rare.  Blindness  comes  in  about  three  years.  Ophthal- 
^^^P  moscopically  there  may  be  seen  slight  e^idejiee  of  congestion  in 
^^^^  the  early  stage;  later,  pallor  of  the  disc,  which  tiually  becomes 
^^V    grayish. 

^^H  Disorders  of  hearing  are  frequent  in  tabes,  occurring  in  about 

^^^  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  aural 
trouble  is  an  accidental  complication  due  to  middle-ear  disease. 
Primary  ati-ophy  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  very  rare,  as  might  Ije 
expected,  since  this  nerve  is  structurally  not  like  the  optic  nerve. 
Its  existence  has  been  inferred  on  clinical  grounds.  Another  form 
of  tabetic  deafness  is  of  ti'ophic  origin  and  due  to  a  sclerotic  condi- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  (Treitel).  It  is  caused  by  involvement  of 
the  trophic  or  vasomotor  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  rarely  affected. 
The  rr/e  miiscl-ex  aie  implicated  in  some  way  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  tabes.     The  following  are  the  disorders : 

1.  Loss  of  the  light  reflex,  and  myosis.  2.  Sympatbetic-nerva 
ptosis.  3.  Paralysis  of  branches  of  the  third  nerve.  4.  Paralysis 
of  the  sixth  nerve. 

Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  (third  and  sixth)  occur  rather 
oftener  in  distinctly  syphilitic  cases.  Other  ocular  troubles  are  not 
influenced  by  exudative  syphilis.  Ocular  palsies  are  early  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  occurring,  as  a  rule,  in  the  ])re-ataxic  stage. 

1.  Loss  of  light  i-efiex  and  pupillary  rigidity.  The  pupils  are 
small  and  sometimes  uneven ;  they  do  nut  respond  to  light,  but  they 
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do  to  accominodataon.  This  condition  is  known  as  tbe  Jrgjfil- 
BoberUon  pupil.  In  eaily  stages  the  light  reflei  may  be  simp); 
sln^sh.  In  the  late  stages  the  accommodation  reflex  ia  also  lost. 
The  Argyll-Kobertson  pnpil  ia  practically  found  only  in  tabes  and 
in  general  paresis.  The  ocular  skin  reflex  usually  disappears  early. 
The  myosis  in  tabes  is  due  to  panUysis  o£  the  sympathetio  dilating 
fibres.  The  pupils  are 
sometimes  irregular  in 
abape.  In  some  cases 
there  15  a  loss  of  both 
light  and  accomnioda- 
tion  reflex.  This  is 
■especially  characteris- 
tio  of  an  exudative 
teun  syphilis  (Sachs). 
2.  Sympathetic- 
oerve  ptosis.  A  slight 
drooping  of  one  or 
both  lids  is  not  infre- 


qoeiit.  It  begins  early  and  progresses  slightly  up  to  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease.  It  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic-nerve 
-fibres  of  the  lid. 

3,  4.  Paralysis  of  the  external  eye  muscles.  The  external 
Toctus  is  ofteiiest  affected  of  single  muscles,  but  the  various  branches 
of  the  third  nerve  taken  together  are  of  tener  involved  tLm  the  sixth. 
Of  the  third  nerve's  branches,  the  levator  palpebrse  and  interuul 
recti  muscles  are  oftenest  involved.  There  may  be  multiple  palsies. 
These  occur  oftener  in  syphilitic  cases.  Progressive  ophthalmo- 
plegia may  be  associated  with  tabes.  The  ocular  nerve  -jalsies  may 
\ie  transitory  or  permanent.     Those  occurring  in  the  pre-  ataxic  stage 
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ara  usually  transitoiy,  lasting  a  few  lioura,  days,  or  weeks.  Cases 
hare  even  lasted  two  years  and  got  well.  The  permanent  palsies 
develop  usually  in  the  later  stagrs.  The  eaily  palsies  are  uaually 
dua  to  a  syphilitic  exiulatlou  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  late  pal- 


fflea  aro  Usuully  ilui;  to  degi'iiLTati\.^  l,':,iuiirt  uf  llir  uuLki  of  the 
ooolar  nerves. 

Tha  ei-thropathlcs  of  locomotor  ataxi'i.  Degeuerative  diseases  of 
the  joints,  teithuically  known  as  arthropathies,  and  Bpuntaneoua 
fractures  of  bones  form  im[tortant  symptoma  of  tabes.  They  occur 
IB  ten  per  cent  (Charcot)  or  five  per  cent  (author)  of  cases. 

The  arthropathies  are  three  or  four  times  more  frequent  than 
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the  fractares.  The  joints  oftenest  affected  are  the  knees,  ankles, 
and  hips;  but  the  elbow,  shoolder,  wrist,  and  small  joints  may  be 
attacked. 

Spontaneous  fractures  occur  oftenest  in  the  shaft  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  next  in  the  legs,  forearm,  humerus,  and  clavicle.  The 
pelvis,  scapula,  vertebrae,  and  under  jaw  may  be  fractured.  Arthro- 
pathies are  often  accompanied  by  fractures,  especially  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones.     The  two  sides  of  the  body  are  about  equally  affected. 

The  arthropathies  are  characterized  by  a  sudden,  apparently 
spontaneous  painless  swelling  of  the  joint.  The  symptoms  may  de- 
velop in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a 
history  of  some  preceding  rheumatic  pains  or  of  an  injury.  After  a 
time  there  is  an  osseous  hyperplasia  of  the  joint,  which  becomes 
enlarged  to  enormous  projwrtions.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  luxation  of  the  joint.  It  crepitates  on  moving.  There  is 
no  tenderness  on  pressure ;  the  hand  finds  evidence  of  synovial  exu- 
dation, roughened  surfaces,  and  perhaps  fractures  of  the  enlarged 
parts.  In  the  milder  forms  there  are  simply  swelling  from  synovial 
exudation  and  some  enlargement  of  the  bones  with  roughened  sur- 
faces. After  a  few  weeks  this  swelling  may  subside  and  the  joint 
return  to  nearly  its  natural  size.  In  other  cases  the  process  pro- 
gresses, the  ligaments  relax,  the  bones  of  the  joint  can  be  moved 
abput  freely,  and  luxations  are  easily  produced.  There  is  still  no 
pain,  but  the  limb  becomes  almost  or  entirely  useless  on  account 
of  the  loose  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  parts  (Fig.  130).  As 
time  goes  on,  some  absorption  takes  place  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  almost  disappear.  The  arthropathies  have  been  divided  into 
benign  and  malignant^  but  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  or  certain 
prognosis  made  in  the  early  stage.  The  arthropathies  apjjear  in  the 
prodromal  aud  early  stage  of  the  disease  in  over  half  the  eases,  and 
are  often  at  first  unrecognized.  One-third  occur  after  the  tenth  year 
of  the  disease. 

The  spontaneous  fractures  are  usually  brought  on  by  a  slight 
trauma,  such  as  a  fall.  Violent  muscular  movements  may  produce 
them.  They  also  are  painless,  as  a  rule.  The  fractures  usually 
heal  well,  often  with  abnormal  readiness,  but  occasionally  there  is 
delay,  and  often  healing  is  accompanied  by  great  throwing  out  of 
callus. 

Pathologically  the  arthropathy  is  a  rarefying  osteitis.  It  does 
not  differ  anatomically  from  arthritis  deformans,  except  that  frac- 
tures may  accompany  it.  Clinically  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the 
abruptness,  spontaneity,  and  painlessness  of  the  process.  The  dis- 
ease, on  the  whole,  cannot  be  considered  specifically  different  from 
arthritis  deformans,  modified  by  the  analgesia  of  the  parts.     It  is 
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due  probably  to  a  degenerative  change  in  the  serveB  supplying  the 
joints  and  bones.  The  proceas  may  begin  in  the  cartilage,  bone,  or 
ligaments.  Eventually  all  tliese  parts  are  involved.  There  is  con- 
gestion of  the  synovial  membranes  with  hydrarthrosis,  then  atrophy 
and  rare^ing  hypertrophy  of  the  epiphyses,  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, formation  of  osteophytes  and  bony  stalactites.  There  nay 
be  a  rarefying  osteitis  of  the  long  bones,  without  much  joint  involve- 
ment at  first  (Fig.  127). 

Various  trojihtr,  disturbances  of  the  akin  may  appear,  generally 
late  in  the  disease.  The  most  common  are  herpes  and  lichen.  Be- 
sides these,  bullie,  transitory  ery- 
thema, urticaria,  eczema,  pemphigus, 
ecthyma,  ulcers,  ichthoysis,  and  pete- 
chia? have  been  described;  but  they 
are  rare  and  often  only  accidental 
complications.  A  peculiar  round  [wr- 
forating  uli^r  sometimes  develops  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  often  as  the  re- 
sult of  cutting  a  com.  In  i-are  cases 
the  nails  and  teeth  fall  out.  In  dis- 
tinctly syphilitic  cases  there  is  usually 
baldness. 

Feeidiar  "  crises  "  of  various  kinds 
occur  in  tabes.  The  most  common 
are  t/uttric  crises.  These  consist  of  at- 
tacks of  intense  pain  extending  from 
the  groin  to  the  epigastrium  or  en- 
circling the  waist,  accompanied  by 
vomiting  and  sometimes  diarrhrea. 
The  attacks  are  often  associated  with 
paiuH  in  the  legs.  They  last  two 
or  thi'ite  days,  then  pass  away, 

Larynffeiit  crisr-e  consist  of  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  adductors  or 
paralysis  of  abductors,  with  noisy,  croupy  respiration.  The  attacks 
come  on  suddenly,  the  patient  coughs  and  struggles  for  breath,  and 
he  may  be  seized  with  vertigo  and  fall  down.  The  pulse  may  be 
very  fast.  The  piiroxysm  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  to  several  hoiwa. 
The  symptoms  are  very  distressing,  but  not  dangerous.  Paroxysms 
of  cough  have  been  described  as  "  bronchial  crises."  There  are  also 
et^rdiac  crises,  in  whidt  there  are  dyspnoea  and  rapid  heart  beat  and 
sense  of  suffocation  resembling  angina.  The  heart  itself  sometimes 
is  diseased,  but  whether  from  neurotrophic  disturbance  or  not  is 
doubtful.  The  pulse  is  often  small,  rather  rapid,  and  weak.  Tlie 
laryngeal  and  heart  crises  both  depend  on  a  degenerative  disease 
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and  irritation  of  the  vagus,  and  may  be  more  or  less  united  in  symp- 
toms. 

A  sense  of  great  weariness  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs,  present 
constantly,  no  matter  how  much  rest  is  taken,  is  a  characteristic 
early  symptom,  and  is  due  to  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
muscular  sensibility. 

Muscular  atrophies  occur  sometimes  in  tabes.  They  are  of  three 
kinds:  1st,  a  true  progressive  muscular  atrophy  due  to  degeneration 
of  trophic  and  motor  cells;  2d,  localized  muscular  atrophies  due  to 
degenerative  atrophy  of  nerves ;  3d,  a  general  wasting.  Under  the 
first  head  one  finds  ophthalmoplegia,  bulbar  paralysis,  and  spinal 
amyotrophy:  Under  the  second,  wasting  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles  in  the  legs  or  arms. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  generalized  atrophy  which  occurs  in  the 
paralytic  stage  and  is  due  probably  to  a  slight  involvement  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  the  progressive  process  that  affects  the  cord. 

Attacks  of  hemiplegia  in  rare  instances  occur  in  tabes.  They 
are  usually  of  temporary  character  and  occur  early  in  the  disease. 
They  may  come  on  late  and  are  then  more  likely  due  to  acute  soft- 
ening. In  all  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  embolism  or  to  disease  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Acute  paraplegia  comes  on  occasionally  also,  and  this  sometimes 
almost  disappears. 

The  sexual  jjower  may  be  at  first  greatly  exaggerated;  but  this 
is  rare,  and  usually  there  is  progressive  weakness  and  loss  of  desire. 
The  bladder  and  sexual  functions  are  rarely  entirely  lost  and  rarely 
equally  impaired  in  the  first  stage;  one  may  continue  good  while 
the  other  is  affected  moderately.  Usually  the  sexual  function  goes 
first. 

Some  cerebral  st/mjjtoins  occur  in  tabes,  chiefly  in  the  early  stage. 
They  are  insomnia,  which  may  be  very  obstinate;  and  occasional 
vertigo.  An  irritability  of  temper  and  tendency  to  despondency, 
sometimes  noted,  cannot  be  considered  unnatural.  Apoplectiform 
and  epileptiform  attacks  are  described,  but  are  very  rare,  and  should 
cause  a  suspicion  of  a  complication.  The  disease  in  very  rare  cases 
terminates  in  general  paresis. 

Course. — The  disease  has  been  termed  progressive,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  With  proper  treatment  the  symp- 
toms can  often  be  kept  in  control  for  years.  The  first  stage  may 
last  twenty  years  or  more;  the  second  stage  five  to  fifteen  years. 
The  total  duration  of  the  disease  varies  enormously,  ranging  between 
three  and  thirty  years.  A  few  acute  cases  have  been  observed, 
running  a  course  of  less  than  a  year. 

Complications. — These  are  acute  myelitis,  generally  syphilitic; 
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lateral   sclerosis,   progressive  muscular  atro])hy,   hemiplegia  from 
embolism  or  endarteritis,  general  paresis,  ajid  heart  disease. 

Pathologie<it  Anatomy  ii»<l  PiitJintngij.  —  The  characteristic 
changes  are  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  posterior  spinal  ganglia  and 
posterior  roots,  and  to  a  less  extent  iii  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
spinal  cord  usually  is  reduced  in  size  and  flattened  antero- 
pOBtflric^ly;  the  pia  mater  is  thickened  somewhat.  One  can  see 
with  the  naked  eye  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are 
ahrunken  and  have  a  grayish  appearance. 


Tta.  uu. 
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TTnder  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  the  white  mattei  of 
the  posterior  columns  is  vety  seriously  affected ;  the  nerve  tiaue  has 
disappeared,  and  its  plaoe  is  taken  by  connective  and  neuroglia  tissue 
through  which  a  few  neive  fibres  still  ruu.  l)he  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  somewhat  thickened, 
but  Dot  remarkably  so,  nor  is  there 
any  notable  evidence  of  congestion 
or  excessive  vascular  irritation. 

The  part  of  the  posterior  column 
first  affected  is  a  vertical  streak 
lying  in  the  middle  root  zone  be- 
tween the  posterior  median  (col- 
umns of  GoU)  and  posterior  external 
columns  {columns  of  Eutdach)  (Fig. 
130).  The  segments  first  and  most 
affected  are  those  of  the  upper 
lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  region. 
Besides  this  area  the  rim  zone  or 
column  of  Lissaner  is  also  early 
involved.  A.s  the  disease  pro- 
gresses it  extends  upward  and 
spreads  laterally  so  that'  finally  all 
of  the  posterior  column  is  changed 
into  a  dense  connective-tissue  mass 
through  which  only  a  few  nerve 
fibres  run.  The  part  last  and  least 
involved  is  that  lying  just  posterior 
to  the  commissure  (anterior  root 
zone  of  Flechsig,  ventral  funda- 
mental column)  and  that  lying  just 
mesial  of  the  posterior  horns  (ex- 
ternal part  of  the  middle  root  zone) 
(Fig.  ISli).  There  is  soinetiuies 
a  degeneration  of  tlie  antero- 
lateral ascending  tract  (Gowers' 
tract),  and  very  rarely  of  the 
cerebellar  tract.  The  pyramidal 
tracts  are  involved  only  in  com- 
plicated cases.  The  cells  and 
fibres  of  the  column  of  Clark  are 
often  involved  in  advanced  cases 
(Fig.  133).  The  gray  matter  of 
both  the  posterior    and     anterior 
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horns  may  aliow  some  degenerative  changes,  viz.,  (lecrea.se  o£  the 
fibre  network  and  atrophy  of  the  cellular  elements. 

The  posterior  roots  are  usually  involved,  the  process  extending 
as  far  as  the  spinal  ganglia,  which  also  show  gome  degeneration 
(Figa.  1^4,  135),  but  the  lesion  ia  not  strikingly  marked  here  iu  all 
cases,  and  sometimes  the 
spinal  ganglia  are  nearly 
tiealthy,  although  the 
posterior  columns  are 
diseased.  The  anterior 
roots  are  normal. 

The  process  begins 
iu  the  upper  lumbar 
cord;  the  sacral  cord  is  usually 
much  leas  affected.  However, 
the  exact  initial  point  of  at- 
tack varies,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  variation  in  the  symp- 
toms. Cases  that  begin  ^^'ith 
-lecided  bladder  and  genital 
sympttims  probably  start  low 
down;  cases  which  go  for  a 
good  while  with  only  ataxia, 
loss  of  knee  jerk,  and  pains 
begin  higher;  while  in  the 
brachial  or  arm-type  cases  the 
process  begins  in  the  cervicj 
enlargement. 

Tlie  peripheral  nerves  are 
diseased  in  a  large  number  of 
the  advanced  casi!s.  The 
nerves  of  the  leg  are  most  in- 
volved. The  process  is  a  de- 
generative atrophy  or  neuritis 
(Figs.  13l>,  1.37).  Itaifects  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  first 
and  slowly  extends  upward, 
seldom  reaching  the  large 
trunks. 

Sometimes  the  disease  be- 
gir.a  in  the  optic  nerves  or 
possibly  in  the  bipolar  visual 
oella    o£    the    retina.       This 
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should  be  the  cast;  in  order  to  observe  the  neuronic  homologies.  The 
process  here  ia  an  atropliy  begiuuing  at  the  periphery  anil  extending 
brainward.  The  tliinl,  fifth,  and  sixth  nervea  are  ot'casionalJy  in- 
volved; still  iiioi-e  lai'ely  the  olfactory  an<i  auditory.  The  vagus 
nerve  and  sometimes  its  nucleus  and  that  of  the  glosso-pliaryngeal 
are  implicated,  it  may  be,  rather  early  in  the  disease.  It  is  believed 
that  these  facts  explain  many  of  the  laryngeal  and  visceral  crises. 


Fio.  134.— PoBitiuoB   Spiku,  OisauoN  is  Thi 
loti  ^.n.,  snlfriorroot  (Oppenheim). 
Fio.  lUB.-HiULTBr  Spinal  fUNouDB, 
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r<'t-hoh'ify. — The  pathology  of  locomotor  ataxia  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  syphilis 
in  its  relation  to  the  nervous  system— a  subject  which  is  discussed 
later.  It  may  be  said  here,  however,  that  syphilis  leads  to  two  seta 
of  changes  in  the  nervous  system:  one,  the  earlier,  isinilammatory; 
the  otlier,  and  later,  is  degenerative.  The  inflammatory  changes 
attack  the  blood-vessels  and  serous  membranes,  leading  to  the  deposit 
of  exudates,  and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  secondary  syphi- 
lis when  it  involves  the  nerve  centres.  The  degenerative  changes 
attack  the  nerve  tissue  directly.     They  follow  long  after  the  infec* 


FaoLirEaiTioN  or  Cqmkbo- 


tion.  Syphilis  ofteu  invades  the  nerve  centres  and  frankly  shows 
itself  iu  the  form  of  iiiflaiuinatory  and  gummatous  exudates,  b;it 
often  it  does  not  beti-ay  its  presence  and  does  its  final  worlc  quietly 
through  years  of  apparent  health.  All  the  time,  however,  its  poison 
19 
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is  at  work  instituting  a  tendency  to  death  and  degeneration  in 
•certain  parts  of  the  nerve  centres.  The  parts  which  are  usually 
first  selected  are  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia,  and,  particularly,  the 
neuraxons  which  pass  from  the  nerve  cells  of  these  ganglia  into  the 
posterior  roots  and  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Locomotor  ataxia, 
therefore,  is  not  primarily  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  spinal  columns, 
but  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons.  It  is  true  that  the  posterior 
spinal  ganglia  are  not  always  so  seriously  diseased  as  the  posterior 
•cohimns  of  the  cord.  This,  however,  is  because  the  severity  of  the 
disease  is  first  shown  in  the  neuraxons  and  their  collaterals,  just  as 
in  alcoholic  neuritis  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  njotor  neuraxons 
are  most  and  earliest  affected  by  alcohol.  As  the  disease  extends,  it . 
involves  both  the  peripheral  and  central  parts  of  these  sensory 
neurons;  that  is  to  say,  both  the  sensory  fibres  and  the  posterior 
spinal  roots.  Still  later  it  attacks  other  portions  of  the  nerve 
centres,  so  that  in  the  last  stages  much  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  diseased.  The  reason  why  the  peripheral  sensory  neu- 
rons are  especially  affected  rather  than  r  other  parts  seems  to 
me  to  be  this:  the  syphilitic  poison  iS  brought  to  the  nerve 
centres  in  the  blood,  whence  it  passes  into  the  lymphatic 
sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels  or  is  thrown  out  upon  the  serous  mem- 
branes in  the  subdural  sacs.  In  the  attempts  of  nature  to  get  it  out 
of  the  spinal  canal  and  eliminate  it,  the  poison  is  carried  along  the 
serous  sheaths  which  surround  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve  roots.  The 
nerves,  as  they  pass  out  from  the  spinal  cord,  are  covered  with  three 
membranes:  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 
The  dura  and  the  arachnoid  surround  them  less  tightly  than  the 
other.  The  dura  becomes  fused  with  the  connective  tissue  support- 
ing the  nerves  as  they  pass  out,  and  the  arachnoid  becomes  fused 
with  the  epineurium  and  perineurium.  Now,  fluid  injected  into 
either  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  spaces  passes  readily  along 
the  nerves  for  some  distance  (Macewen),  and  syphilitic  exudate 
in  the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  spaces  of  the  spinal  cord  will 
thus  have  a  tendency  to  infiltrate  along  these  sheaths,  but  as  it 
passes  out  of  the  vertebral  canal  or  cranial  cavity  it  meets  mechani- 
<;al  obstacles,  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  parts,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  certain  damming  up  or  accumulation  of  the  poisonous 
material  at  these  points  of  exit.  Generally  at  this  point  it  meets 
with  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia,  a  highly  organized  structure  with 
special  vascular  supply,  and  it  therefore  naturally  deposits  its  poison 
upon  this  part,  which  furnishes  much  more  opportunity  for  mischief 
than  the  non-vascular  anterior  roots.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
initial  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  thus  connected  with  such 
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tronbleB  as  would  occur  from  an  exudate  trying  to  get  out  along  the 
coiirae  of  the  spinal  or  cranial  nerves,  A  frequent  initial  symp- 
tom, for  example,  is  palsy  of  one  of  the  third  nerves  or  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  nerves,  due  to  exudates  clinging  around  their  roots.  Still 
more  frequently  the  initial  symptom  is  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  s^iatio  plexua,  due  to  the  effei-ts  of  this  poison  upon  the 
ganglia  lying  in  the  lumbar  intervertebral  spaces, 

I  assume  iji  this  description  that  it  is  a  syphilitic  poison  which 
is  always  at  work  as  a.  cause  of  tabes  dorsalia.  This,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  the  case,  for  it  may  be  the  infection  of  other  diseases, 
and  the  results  of  other  poisons,  such  as  ergot,  pellagra,  lead,  etc., 
are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  There  is  an  inadequacy  of  the 
lymphatic  and  venous  systems  to  thoroughly  rid  the  spinal  canal  of 
the  poisons  that  lie  in  it;  the  body  of  the  cord  is  cleared,  but  the 
roots  ilo  not  get  rid  of  the  poison.  In  a  word,  I  would  say  that 
locomotor  ataxia  is  a  post- infective  degeneration  which  first  attacks 
the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  or  corresponding  cells  of  the  special 
senses,  due  to  a  prolonged  poisoning  of  these  parts  by  the  toxins  of 
the  iufection,  whatever  this  may  be. 

As  to  why  this  process  attacks  some  and  not  others,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  certain  people  are  born  with  defective  power  of  resist- 
ance as  regards  their  nerve  centres,  and  that  others  induce  this 
defective  state  by  physical  and  other  excesses. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  in  the  advanced  stages.  In  the  first 
stage  the  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  hereditary  ataxia, 
multiple  neuritis,  chronic  myelitis,  spinal  tumor,  spinal  syphilis, 
general  paresis,  and  neurasthenia.  In  hereditary  ataxia  the  age, 
the  history  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence  of  lightning  pains  are 
usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  Multiple  neuritis,  in  its  sen- 
sory or  pseudo- tabetic  form,  sometimes  resembles  closely  locomotor 
ataxia.  The  differential  points  are  given  in  the  sections  devoted  to 
that  disease.  In  myelitis  thero  is  more  paralysis,  generally  exag- 
.  geration  of  reflexes,  and  an  absence  of  diaturbanee  of  special  senses. 

The  diagnostic  criteria  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  all  cases  are  the 
presence  of  lightning  pains,  numbness  of  tlie  feet,  loss  of  knee  jerk, 
ataxia  of  station  and  gait,  without  much  loss  of  muscular  power, 
the  presence  of  the  Argyll-Robartson  pupil,  tlie  history  of  syphilis, 
and  the  slow  onset  of  the  disease,  A  /"sf  knrrjerk,  tiyhtninif  pain^, 
and  stiff  pupils  are  usually  quite  enough  to  assure  a  diagnosis. 

Proij Hosts . — In  the  first  stage  a  small  i>ercentage  may  have  the 
disease  stopped  and  get  practically  well.  After  the  second  stage  a 
cure  is  impossible,  Imt  great  improvement  may  be  secured  and  the 
patient  made  i-elatively  comfortable  for  years. 
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In  the  third  stage  little  can  be  done  except  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, but  life  may  be  prolonged.  Death  usually  occurs  from  some 
intercurrent  malady,  or  from  kidney  disease  caused  by  the  bladder 
trouble.  Patients  very  rarely  indeed  die  from  the  disease  itself  and 
its  various  "  crises." 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia  is  a  subject  the 
discussion  of  which  cannot  be  made  dogmatic,  for  the  treatment  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  patient  and  the  stage  and  cause  of  the 
disease.  My  experience  is  that  any  treatment  depends  enormously 
upon  one's  opportunities  of  getting  the  patient  in  the  earliest  stages. 
Supposing  this  be  done,  the  first  thing  is  to  be  quite  assured  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  secondary  (or  exudative)  syphilis  tmderlying 
the  trouble.  If  some  of  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  such  exudate, 
inunctions  of  mercury,  warm  baths,  and  iodide  of  potassium  should 
be  given  Rigorously  and  persistently. 

1  have  seen  no  proof  that  inunctions  are  better  than  the  internal 
use  of  mercury,  but  they  are  recommended  by  authorities  eminent 
in  neurology  if  not  in  cutaneous  sensitiveness.  I  usually  pre- 
scribe the  bichloride  in  gr.  -^^  doses  and  combine  it  with  tinc- 
ture of  iron.  The  iodide  of  strontium  is  often  a  grateful  change 
from  potash.  It  is  to  be  given  in  daily  doses  of  about  60  grains, 
but  this  may  be  increased  to  600  grains  or  900  grains  daily,  with 
good  effect.  Since  it  is  a  fact  that  at  times  there  are  syphilitic 
exudates  along  with  the  true  degenerative  process  in  tabes  dorsalis, 
this  kind  of  treatment  will  occasionally  give  some  good  results.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  mercury  and  potash  do  no  good 
and  they  may  actually  do  harm  by  hastening  on  the  downward  course 
of  the  disease;  hence  mercury  in  particular  should  be  given  with 
great  watchfulness,  and  if  improvement  does  not  appear  within  six 
weeks  it  should  be  suspended.  My  own  experience  and  the  careful 
investigations  of  ray  friend,  Dr.  Collins,  show  that  antisypliilitic 
treatment  pursued  at  the  time  of  infection  may  hasten  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  It  has  been  observed  by  others  also  that  excessive  mer- 
curization  tends  to  produce  a  neurasthenic  state  most  prejudicial  to 
the  patient  and  one  which  may  even  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of 
neuritis.  When  the  physician  has  assured  himself  that  any  possi- 
bility of  relief  from  mercurials  or  iodide  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  these 
drugs  should  be  dropped;  if  they  do  benefit  the  patient,  they  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  months.  Along  with  these  first 
medicinal  measures,  the  physician  should  prescribe  something  which 
is  much  more  important,  and  that  is  simply  rest.  Every  patient 
with  locomotor  ataxia  should  at  once  have  the  importance  of  rest 
strongly  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  prescription  of  sixteen  weeks 
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in  bed  is  sometimes  advisable.  Equally  good  results  can  be  usually 
obtained,  howe\'er,  by  obliging  the  patient  to  go  tbrough  a  siuiplo 
and  regular  life,  involving  no  walking  and  uo  work.  InBtitulioual 
life  for  tbree  montlia  is  of  enormous  advantage-  It  is  a  rule  to 
whicli  I  have  aeen  hardly  an  exoeption  that  tabetic  patients  brought 
to  the  hospital  improve  in  a  striking  way  simply  from  the  quiet 
routine  of  life  there,  and  despite  the  thinness  of  city  milk  and  the 
odorous  Btrenyth  of  hospital  eggs. 

The  drugs  which  are  at  this  time  used  to  help  in  the  cure  are 
mainly  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  tincture  of  iruu,  the  preparations 
of  phosphorus.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that 
arsenic,  strychnine,  gold,  ergot,  bai'ium,  or  aluminium  do  any  good, 
although  these  drugs  are  all  recommended  by  high  authorities. 
The  various  preparations  of  the  phosphates,  such  as  glycerin  phos- 
phate of  lirae,  the  hypo  phosphites  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  some  benetit.  Strychnine  occasionally  does  good  in 
email  doses,  but  in  large  doses  it  may  lead  to  disastrous  results  and 
it  should  always  be  given  with  caution.  A  great  many  other  drugs 
may  be  given  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  For  the  pain,  pheuacetin 
is  the  drug  which  gives  the  most  satisfaction  excepting  morphine.  It 
may  be  combined  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  with  codeine,  or  with 
some  of  the  other  coal-tar  products,  such  aa  antipyrin,  antifebrin, 
«tc.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking-soda  internally  will  sometimes  Stop 
the  pains.  Hoffman's  anodyne  and  cannabis  indica  may  be  tried. 
For  the  bladder  trouble,  the  fluid  extrai't  of  buuhu  in  doses  of  twen- 
ty  drops,  combined  with  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  hyoseyamus, 
is  very  helpful.  Small  doses  of  strychnine  may  be  combined  with 
this.  Small  amounts  of  strychnine  can  always  be  given  for  the 
sexual  weakness,  but  the  dose  should  never  be  made  a  large  one. 
For  the  gastric  crises,  nothing  is  so  gni>d  as  a  hypodermio  injection 
of  morphine,  and  for  the  severe  crises  of  pain  an  occasional  hypo- 
dermio of  morphine  should  be  given.  The  locomotor  ataiiic,  how 
ever,  who  becomes  addicted  to  the  usoof  morphine  for  his  pains 
is  indeed  in  a  hopeless  condition.  In  persistent  constipation  the 
diet  Bhould  bo  light  and  mainly  of  liquids  such  as  milk,  malted 
milk,  broths,  etc.  In  persistent  diarrhceal  states  I  have  found  ich- 
thyol  of  use.     This  drug  also  relieves  the  pains. 

The  annoying  insomnia  is  to  be  treated  by  fresh  air  and  seashore 
life.  If  drugs  must  be  used,  bromide  of  lithium  with  a  few  grains 
of  chloral,  and  paraldehyde  in  not  over  thirty-drop  doses,  are  the 
best. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  suppositories  containing 
Iodoform  and  belladonna,  or  codeine,  or  antipyrin,  may  be  used. 
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Sometimes  simple  gelatin  or  gluten  suppositories  act  very  well. 
Some  of  the  cases  of  rectal  neuralgia  or  hyperaBsthesia  are  due  to  in* 
sufficient  clearing  of  the  lower  bowel  when  a  movement  occurs,  and 
if  the  patient  washes  out  the  bowel  with  a  pint  of  warm  water  after 
each  movement  he  is  very  much  more  comfortable. 

There  is  no  diet  which  has  a  specific  effect  upon  locomotor 
ataxia,  but  the  patient  should  be  given  those  foods  which  are  non- 
fermentative  and  digestible.  Nitrogenous  and  fatty  foods  should 
be  prominent. 

Hydrotherapy  is  of  considerable  benefit.  The  most  efficient  of 
the  single  measures  is  the  lukewarm  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about 
96**  F.  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  daily.  After  the  bath  it  is  well  to 
have  a  little  cold  water  poured  over  the  back  and  then  the  patient 
should  be  diligently  rubbed.  In  most  cases  a  simple  lukewarm  bath 
is  quite  as  effective  as  anything.  In  others  the  patient  feels  better 
if  there  is  added  to  it  some  slight  stimulant  to  the  skin — a  table- 
spoonful  of  pine-needle  extract,  or  a  regular  pine-needle  bath  may  be 
given.  The  Charcot  douche  given  in  moderate  strength  is  helpful 
in  cases  that  are  not  advanced  or  particularly  weak.  I  have  some 
hesitation  in  recommending  any  special  watering-places  or  cures.  I 
have  had  patients  return  benefited  from  the  Hot  Springs  of  Vir- 
ginia and  other  American  resorts.  In  Europe,  the  baths  at 
Lamalou,  France,  and  at  Nauheim,  Germany,  have  some  reputation. 
Hot  baths  are  sometimes  injurious,  and  bathing  may  be  overdone 
by  the  ataxic. 

Electricity  is  of  use  from  its  general  tonic  and  reflex  effects, 
and  perhaps  exercises  some  direct  influence  on  the  diseased  process. 
Strong  galvanic  currents  (15  to  30  ma.)  should  be  applied  along  the 
spine,  through  the  trunk,  and  down  the  legs  and  arms.  The  com- 
bined galvanic  and  faradic  current  is  even  better,  given  in  the  same 
way.  The  faradic  brush  should  be  applied  over  the  extremities  and 
along  tl>e  back. 

The  actual  cautery  is  efficient  in  stopping  pains.  It  should  be 
applied  to  the  back  as  often  as  twice  a  month  at  least  and  sometimes 
twice  a  week.  Dry  cups  may  be  applied  rapidly  and  in  great  number 
(80  to  100)  along  the  spine  and  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerves. 
In  very  painful  cases  occasional  wet  cups  and  leeches  are  useful. 
Blisters  and  various  fc?rnis  of  counter-irritant  sometimes  do  good. 

Suspension  by  the  neck  and  arms  is  helpful  in  some  cases.  It 
is  best  adapted  to  persons  in  the  second  stage  and  to  those  who  have 
a  good  deal  of  bladder  trouble  and  pain.  It  is  of  little  value  in  the 
paralytic  stage,  and  must  be  used  with  care  in  the  early  stage  and 
when  patients  are  large  and  heavy.     Suspensions  should  be  given 
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for  from  one  tx)  three  minutes  three  times  a  week  until  twenty-five  or 
thirty  are  token.  After  three  months  a  second  course  may  be  given. 
The  treatment  o!  locomotor  ataxia  hy  systematic  exercises,  knows 
as  the  Fraenkel  method,  is  one  that  of  late  has  been  considerably 
used.  It  consists  in  having  the  patient  go  through  regular  exer- 
cises which  teach  him  to  co-ordinate  the  different  groups  of 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  legs,  and  arms.  A  list  of  the  exercises  such 
as  I  have  used  for  some  time  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  The 
Fraenkel  method  is  one  which  can  be  used  w-.di  advantage  with  per- 
sons who  are  passing  into  the  second  stage  of  tabes  and  in  whom 
the  disease  is  not  making  progress.  It  often  enables  the  patient  to 
walk  better  and  use  his  arms  better,  but  it  does  not  especially  affect 
the  ptogreBS  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  those  sufferers  from  locomotor 
ataxia  do  best  who  persistently  and  courageously  fight  against  their 
malady.  Those  who,  despite  suffering  and  discomfort,  will  three  or 
four  times  a  year  take  some  form  of  treatment,  mediidnal,  hydro- 
therapeutic,  or  electric,  such  as  will  have  some  beneficial  effect  upon 
their  general  nutrition,  and  such  as  will  buoy  up  their  hopes  and  im- 
prove their  mental  condition,  are  quite  sure  to  be  rewarded  and 
after  a  hard  fight  emerge  into  a  state  of  comparative  relief  from 
their  symptoms  and  secure  a  measurable  degree  of  rest  from  the 
progress  of  their  disease. 

I.   SPtNAl.   ScLEIlOHIS). 

This  is  (n)  a  term  used  to  describe  a  form  of  paraplegia  caused  by 
chronic  myelitis,  and  (/i)  a  congenital  disorder,  known  as  Little's 
disease,  in  which  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord. 

The  special  interest  attached  to  this  form  of  disease,  on  account 
of  the  controversies  concerning  it,  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
about  its  history.  Between  the  years  184fi  and  1877  an  English 
surgeon,  Little,  published  a  number  of  articles  on  a  disorder 
which  he  termed  "congenital  spastic  rigidity  of  the  limbs."  In 
1873  and  again  in  1879,  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  described 
a  condition  which  he  termed  "tetanoid  paraplegia."  Aft«r  the 
first  article  of  Dr.  Seguin,  to  whom  priority  belongs,  Professor  Erb 
and  Professor  Charcot  independently  published  articles  in  the  year 
1875  upon  what  Erb  called  "spasmodic  spinal  paralysis"  and 
Charcot  "  spasmodic  dorsal  tabes." 

Starting  from  the  writings  of  these  three  authorities,  there  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  dest^rlption  of  the  disease 
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which  became  known  as  "spastic  spinal  paralysis"  or  "lateral 
sclerosis."  This  for  a  long  time  was  accepted  as  an  independent 
malady  by  most  writers.  Of  late  years,  however,  its  real  existence 
has  been  strenuously  denied,  and  the  cases  supposed  to  represent 
this  disease  were  asserted  to  be  either  forms  of  dorsal  myelitis  or  the 
result  of  some  cerebral  defect.  Recently  both  French  and  Ger- 
man writers  have  revived  the  work  of  Little,  and,  having  supple- 
mented his  observations  with  their  own,  have  rehabilitated  spastic 
paralysis  into  a  separate  disease  again,  giving  it  the  name  of 
"  Little's  disease."  * 

Etiology, — The  new  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  or ''  Little's  disease," 
is  an  affection  which  is  always  of  congenital  origin  and  is  due,  it  is 
supposed,  to  a  lack  of  development  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  This 
lack  of  development  leads  to  a  si^lerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  to  symptoms  of  rigidity  of  the  legs  and  arms,  exag- 
geration of  the  reflexes,  with  some  real  muscular  weakness  and 
atrophy.  The  disease  is  always  of  prenatal  or  natal  origin,  being 
due  to  some  developmental  defect  or,  as  Little  supposed,  to  prema- 
ture and  forced  deliveries.  It  may  also  be  a  hereditary  family  dis- 
ease. Through  these  causes  the  pyramidal  tracts  cease  to  g^ow, 
or,  at  least,  this  process  is  greatly  delayed. 

Symptoms. — The  malaiiy  appears  within  a  short  time  after  birth, 
usually  within  a  year,  but  it  may  be  delayed  in  family  types  to  the 
fifth  year  or  even  later.  Some  cases  of  Little's  disease  may,  it  is 
believed,  develop  as  late  as  after  maturity.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
give  a  description  in  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  this  trouble,  because 
they  are  given  under  the  head  of  cerebral  diplegia  or  birth  palsy. 
The  only  diiforeuce  between  ordinary  cerebral  diplegia  and  the  dis- 
ease under  present  consideration  is  that  in  this  latter  form  there  are 
no  marked  mental  defects  j  tlie  child  is  not  small  headed  and  idiotic, 
nor  does  it  have  epilepsy  or  cranial  nerve  palsy  or  hydrocephalus. 
The  brain  seems  to  be  spared  except  so  far  as  its  motor  functions 
are  concerned.  It  is  convenient  to  separate  this  type  of  disease 
from  the  ordinary  spastic  cerebral  palsies  with  mental  defect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  future  of  these  cases  is  in  some  instances  more  hope- 
ful. As  they  mature,  the  lateral  columns  occasionally  gain  in  de- 
velopment and  some  increase  in  the  strength  and  control  of  the 
limbs  is  obtained.     I  base  this  statement  upon  the  experience  of 

*  Sometimes  a  spastic  paraplegia  develops  quickly ;  after  a  few  weeks 
the  symptoms  improve  and  the  patient  gets  well ;  this  has  been  called  "  hyper- 
tonic paralysis.  "  There  is  here,  however,  simply  a  slight  grade  of  myelitis 
or  meningo-myelitis,  and  no  separate  name  is  required  to  show  what  is  the 
matter. 
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others.  In  several  cases  of  Little's  disease  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  whieli  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  marked  improve- 
ment.    Mentally,  however,  these  patients  are  often  very  bright.  * 

Children  with  this  trouble  on  trying  to  walk  are  obliged  to  cross 
one  leg  in  front  of  the  other  as  they  are  helped  along,  giving  them 
a  characteristic  "cross-legged'*  progression.  The  arms  ai'e  less 
atfected  than  the  legs.  The  facial  and  throat  muscles  may  be 
slightly  involved.  There  is  no  pain.  In  some  cases  the  disability 
increases  as  the  child  grows  older,  owing  to  the  greater  size  and 
clumsiness  of  the  patient.  The  arms  become  much  stiffened  and 
contractured,  and  the  hands  are  flexed  so  that  the  patient  can 
neither  walk  nor  help  himself.  Epilepsy  and  mental  deterioration 
also  may  develop  at  the  time  of  puberty  or  adolescence. 

Prognosis, — The  mild  cases  that  learn  how  to  walk  and  can  use 
the  arms  and  hands  may  grow  up,  slowly  improving,  and  reach  a 
good  age  and  a  fair  degree  of  health.  The  severer  cases  rarely 
reach  adolescence,  but  giow  gradually  more  helpless  and  generally 
succumb  to  some  intercurrent  disease  before  they  are  twenty. 

Dlagnosvi,  — The  disT?ase  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  cerebral 
diplegia  (birth  palsy)  due  to  brain  lesion  by  the  absence  of  epilepsy, 
mental  defects,  and  microcephalus. 

From  compression  myelitis,  the  involvement  of  the  arms,  and 
the  absence  of  pain  and  disturbance  of  sphincters  are  distinctive. 
Hereditary  spastic  paraplegia  runs  in  families,  begins  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  and  involves  chiefly  the  legs. 

Treatment. — This  is  altogether  one  of  mechanics  and  attention 
to  nutrition.  The  limbs  must  be  persistently  massed;  tenotomies 
should  be  performed  so  as  to  'straighten  the  legs ;  constant  voluntary 
effort  to  use  the  stiffened  muscles  should  be  made.  Braces,  roller 
crutches,  etc.,  should  be  used.  Patience  is  often  greatly  rewarded 
in  this  disease. 

•  Hereditary  Spastic  Spixal  Paralysis. — Spastic  paralysis  in 
very  rare  cases  is  found  to  run  in  families,  affecting  different  mem- 
bers of  many  succeeding  generations.  In  the  cases  described,  it 
begins  at  about  the  age  of  five,  affects  only  or  mainly  the  legs,  runs 
a  very  slow  course,  is  not  accompanied  by  pain,  ataxia,  or  visceral 
symptoms;  and  runs  a  course  lasting  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Bay  ley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described  a  family  of  typical  cases. 

*  It  is  due  to  American  neurology  to  say  that  Dr.  Seguin  as  long  ago  as 
1879  said :  ^^  It  is  possible  that  tetanoid  paraplegia  in  young  children  may 
be  due  to  deficient  cerebral  development  and  consequently  agenesis  of  certaia 
tracts  of  the  cord.  " 
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THE  COMBINED  SCLEROSES. 

By  the  combined  scleroses  is  meant  those  forms  of  degenerative 
sclerosis  in  which  both  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  are  in- 
volved. There  are  several  diseases  in  which  combined  sclerosis 
exists.     They  are: 

1.  Combined  scleroses  of  profoundly  anaemic  and  toxic  states 
(Putnam's  type). 

2.  Hereditary  spinal  ataxia  (Friedreich's  ataxia  and  hereditary 
ataxic  paraplegia). 

3.  Combined  scleroses  complicating  general  paresis. 

4.  Accidental  forms  (Gower's  ataxic  paraplegia). 

There  are  many  cases  reported  in  literature  of  combined  scleroses 
but  the  clinical  pictures  vary  very  greatly.  These  cases  are  prob- 
ably in  the  most  part  forms  of  chronic  myelitis  or  meningo-myelitis 
with  ascending  and  descending  degeneration.  Marie  has  shown 
that  the  vascular  supply  of  the  spinal  cord  is  such  as  rather  to 
favor  the  development  by  extension  of  sclerosis  in  the  lateral  and 
posterior  columns  from  a  chronic  leptomeningitis,  and  his  sug- 
gestion that  many  of  these  cases  are  perhaps  of  syphilitic  origin  ac- 
cords with  my  experience  and  conviction.  Some  years  ago,  Gowers 
described  a  disease  that  he  called  ataxic  paraplegia,  the  lesion  in 
which,  he  believed,  lay  in  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns.  Most 
of  the  cases  which  belong  to  this  clinical  description  I  think  can 
be  properly  classed  either  with  the  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  or  of  some  form  of  chronic  myelitis.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  inadvisable  to  encumber  our  neurology  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  hereditary  form  of  ataxia 
with  paraplegia  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  congenital  or  family 
diseases  and  is  closely  related  to  Friedreich's  ataxia;  and  there  is 
a  form  of  combined  sclerosis  in  which  some  ataxic  and  some  sensory 
and  motor  symptoms  develop  associated  with  pernicious  anairiiia 
and  certain  other  cachectic  states,  but  neitlier  of  these  is  the  disease 
commonly  spoken  of  as  ataxic  paraplegia  of  Gowers,  which  is,  I 
repeat,  no  disease  at  all.  Striimpell  and  many  others  have  reported 
cases  with  autopsies  showing  combined  scleroses,  but  there  is  no 
clinical  picture  that  can  yet  be  attached  to  such  findings  except  those 
I  have  above  indicated.  Hence,  of  all  the  combined  scleroses,  it 
is  only  hereditary  ataxia  and  the  combined  scleroses  of  anaemia 
that  have  practical  clinical  interest. 
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1.  The  Combined  Scleroses  of  Pbkniciovs  AsjtMiA  asu 
Cachectic  States  (Pi;tvams  Tvpe). 

Thia  form  of  disease,  not  so  rare  as  has  been  Btipposed,  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  later  by  myself;  and  in  quite  recent 
times  has  been  expanded  and  placed  in  relation  with  pernicious 
luiEemia  by  a  number  of  observers. 

Etiologij.—la  the  original  cases  the  patients  were  mostly  women 
and  the  ages  ranged  from  forty-five  to  sixty-four  years.  Two  of 
ray  cases  were  men,  one  was  a  wouian;  all  were  over  fifty  years  of 
j^e,  A  history  of  possible  lead  poisoning  was  obtained  by  Putnam. 
In  my  experience  profound  or  prolonged  maJarial  toxtemia  was 
the  only  factor  I  could  discover.  The  causes  of  pernicious  auiemia 
must  be  placed  in  the  list  of  the  causes  of  this  form  of  sclerosis. 
Disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  probably  any  very  prolonged 
and  profound  toxismio  state  may  lead  to  the  double  degeneration  of 
the  cord.  Not  all  cases  of  pernicious  toxiewia  or  anfemia,  however, 
cause  these  changes.  Hence  the  element  of  a  neuropathic  state 
must  be  admitted. 

Symplovts. — The  symptoms  begin  generally  with  numbness  of 
the  extremities,  followed  by  progressive  enfeeblement,  and  ending 
in  a  paraplegia.  Great  emaciation  and  anaemia  are  present,  and 
there  is  often  an  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Ko  ])aralysis  of  any  special 
groups  of  muscles  occurs  until  the  final  paraplegia  sets  in.  There  are 
in  some  cases  anoistfaesia  and  ataxia,  but  spastic  symptoms,  with  ex- 
aggerated knee  jerk  and  ankle  clonus,  are  the  more  common.  Lan- 
cinatuig  or  girdle  pains  are  very  rare.  The  arms  are  affected,  but 
less  than  the  legs.  The  visceral  centres  are  not  affected  till  late. 
The  vision  and  other  special  senses  and  speech  are  not  disturbed. 
Mental  symptoms  approaching  dementia  occur  in  the  terminal  stages 
in  some  cases. 

The  general  course  is  tliat  of  a  rather  rapidly  progressive  affec- 
tion causing  paraisthesia  and  sometimes  anaesthesia  of  the  extremi- 
ties, especially  the  lower,  with  progressive  weakness  of  the  extremi- 
ties. Thia  is  associated  with  very  profoimd  anaemia,  general 
muscular  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  ending  in  a  paraplegia. 

Patholagwal  Anutumij, — The  pathological  apjiearances  of  the 
apinal  cord  as  described  by  Putnam  correspond  to  my  own  observa- 
tions: in  all  the  cases  two  sets  of  changes  in  the  cord  are  reoognii- 
able :  one  of  older  date,  consisting  in  a  relatively  dense  sclerosis  in 
the  posterior  columns  and  in  the  lateral  columns  (mainly  confined  to 
the  pyramidal  tracts)  ;  and  one  of  subacute  character,  and  evidently 
of  quite  recent  occurrence.  This  siibacute  process  is,  as  regards 
the  white  columns,  partly  in  new  tracts,  parti"  around  the  borders 
of  the  more  dense  sclerosis,  and    is  chiefly  characterized  by  the- 
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peculiar  perforated  appearance  which  indicates  a  somewhat  rapid 
destructioa  of  nerve  tubes,  with  the  cedematous  distentum  or 
destruction  of  the  intervening  septa,  associated  with  the  formation 
of  granule  cells. 

In  the  gray  horns  the  degenerative  change  (partly  recent,  partly 
of  older  date)  is  indicated  by  a  disintegration  of  nerve  cells, 

la  the  cases  of  distinctly  pernicious  anitMnia  the  terminal  soften- 
ing is  not  described  and  there  ia  only  a  well-marked  sclerosis  in- 
volving the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  and  more  marked  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  cord  (Fig.  138). 

The  prognosis  is  not  good,  but  there  are  more  favorable  cases 
-than  those  first  observed,  and  I  have  a  patient  who  has  kept  fairly 
■well  for  over  six  years.      Two  others  died  within  two  years. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  age  of  the  patient^  the  presence 
of  profound  auiemia  and  perhaps  of  a  malarial  history,  the  parees- 
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thesia,  slight  ataxia,  marked  and  progressive  weakness  and  emacia- 
tion, tendency  to  obstinate  diarrhcea,  and  finally  the  rather  sudden 
paraplegia. 

The  tir.atment  should  consist  of  quinine,  arsenic,  iron,  bone 
marrow,  and  possibly  suprarenal -capsule  extract.  Besides  this, 
the  patient  should  have  the  most  nourishing  food  and  a  stimulat- 
ing air,  free  fi-om  malaria. 
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.  Ataxia  (Fkikorkich's  Ataxia), 


Introdiiction.—'SlidvB  are  three  forms  of  ataxia  of  congenital  and 
.often  family  origin.  They  are:  Hereditary  spinal  ataxia,  or  Fried- 
reich's ataxia,  hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia,  ajid  hereditary  ataxic 
paraplegia.  They  are  quite  similar  in  cause  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment. The  difference  in  symptoms  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
defect  develo[>3  in  the  one  case  mainly  in  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord,  in  the  second  in  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  third 
juiunly  in  the  lateral  columns. 
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Friedreich's  ataxia,  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms,  is  a 
chronic  degenerative  disease  mainly  affecting  the  posterior  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

Clinically  the  disease  is  characterized  by  ataxia  beginning  in  the 
lower  limbs  and  gradt:al]y  involving  the  upper  limbs  and  the  organs 
of  speech.  Curvature  of  the  spine,  talipes,  vertigo,  anJ  finally  pa- 
ralysis and  contractures  appear.  The  knee  jerk  is,  as  a  rule,  absent. 
There  is  but  little  pain  or  anaesthesia,  and  optic  atrophy  and  visceral 
troubles  are  usually  abneut. 

Etiology, — The  fundamental  factor  in  predisposition  is  an  in- 
herited or  connate  lack  of  development  of  the  spinal  cord,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  posterior  columns  and  pyramidal  tracts.  This  condi- 
tion is  inherited  directly  sometimes,  but  indirectly  as  a  rule ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  parents  or  other  members  of  the  family  usually  show 
simply  a  neurotic  history,  and  it  is  in  only  a  minority  of  cases  that 
there  is  a  history  of  ataxia  in  the  direct  line  of  ancestry. 

The  more  frequent  condition  is  this:  the  parents  or  grand- 
parents have  some  neuroses,  such  as  insanity,  inebriety,  or  great 
nervous  irritability ;  then  the  ataxia  occur  in  the  children  of  the  next 
generation.  Sometimes  in  a  single  family  the  uncles  and  nephews 
or  cousins  may  be  found  to  have  the  disease.  Hence  the  name 
"  family  ataxia, "  used  by  some  writers.  There  are  a  good  many 
cases  in  which  the  parents  were  apparently  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy.  Yet  it  is  most  probable  that  the  sufferers  from  Fried- 
reich's disease  inherit  a  tendency  to  degenerative  processes  from 
some  of  their  ancestors.  This  degenerative  tendency  may  have 
been  sho\\'n  in  those  ancestors  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  pa- 
tients rarely  have  locomotor  ataxia,  thougli  this  has  been  observed 
in  a  few  cases.  The  children  of  locomotor  ataxics  do  not  have 
Friedreich's  ataxia  except  in  the  very  rarest  instances. 

Syphilis  in  the  parents  is  an  element  in  some,  i^robably  in  most 
cases.  Habitual  intemperance  in  parents  undoubtedly  is  a  factor 
sometimes ;  much  more  rarely  consanguinity  and  tuberculosis  act  as 
predisposing  causes  of  degeneration. 

More  cases  have  been  observed  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country ;  while  the  fewest  have  been  reported  from  France.  The 
disease  develops  at  about  the  time  of  puberty,  most  cases  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  very  rare,  how- 
ever, for  symptoms  to  develop  even  in  infancy,  though  some  of  the 
cases  reported  at  this  time  were  probably  of  a  syphilitic  character. 
In  a  given  family  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  strikes  the  older  members 
first,  but  the  younger  members  are  attacked  at  a  relatively  earlier 
age.     The  most  typical  time  of  development  is  a  rather  late  one,  i.e., 
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after  twelve  years  of  age.  The  dieeaBe  may  come  on  after  maturity. 
In  American  caaes  the  age  of  development  of  the  disease  has  been 
rather  earlier  thau  the  average.  The  male  sex  slightly  predom- 
inates, its  proportion  being  about  sixty  per  cent.  In  America  the 
female  sex  has,  however,  been  move  affected  (3  to  2).  The  patients 
are  the  children  of  the  laboring  and  agricultural  clasaea.  Tliey 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  teiier  than  iii  crowded  cities.  The 
fajnilies  have  often  been  large,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  es- 
pecially in  American  cases.  !Nuraing  at  the  mother's  breast  is 
thought  to  have  been  au  exciting  cause.  Usually  the  disease  ap- 
pears after  infectious  fevers,  such  as  diphtheria,  variola,  and  typhoid. 
Si/mjitoms.  —  The  patient 
I  first  notii'es  an  uncertainty  iu 
f,  gait  and  some  feebleness  in 
e  lower  limba.  These  symp- 
tums  gradually  increase  until 
they  interfere  seriously  with 
progression,  and  force  him  to 
ve  off  active  work.  With 
s  there  may  be  some  slight 
us  or  numbness  in  the 
er  limbs,  and  an  examiiia- 
II  will  show,  within  a  year 
earlier,  that  the  knee  jerk 
I  is  gone.  After  five  or  sixyears 
!  arms  become  affected  with 
o-urdi nation,  and  a  little 
'  later  bull3ar  symptoms,  such 
as  thick  or  scanning  speech, 
and  often  nystagmus,  appear. 
During  this  time  the  patient  suffers  little  jiaiu  and  has  no  trouble 
with  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Vertigo  and  headache  are  often  pres- 
ent. Dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes,  talipes  varus  or  some  other  form 
of  clubfoot,  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  are  often  observed 
(Fig.  139).  Oscillation  of  the  head  and  choreiform  or  inco-ordi- 
ovements  of  the  extremities  may  develop.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  legs  become  weaker,  and  finally  pai'aplegia,  witli 
contractures  and  muscular  wasting,  sets  in.  The  disease  makes  slovi' 
progress ;  often  it  remains  almost  at  a  standstill  for  years,  and  the 
patients  usually  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  such  as  phthii 
or  an  infectious  fever. 

ing  the  rarely  observed  symptoms  are  tremor,  spasms, 
creased  electrical  irritability,  muscular  atrophy,  vasomotor  paresis, 
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polyuria,  glycosuria,  antesthesia,  fibvillaiy  tremor,  clicking  attacks, 
p^aliam,  strabismua,  diplopia,  blepliaroapasm,  a  sligiit  degree  of 
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ptosis,  sluggish  pupils,  tachycardia,  profuse  sweats,  impotence^ 
slight  vesical  incontinence;  fragilitas  ossiuni.  Many  of  these  symp- 
toms  are^  however,  exceptional  and  accidental. 

The  major  and  essential  symptoms  are :  (1)  ataxia,  beginning  in 
the  lower  limbs  and  extending  to  the  arms  and  tongue;  (2)  peculiar 
rolling,  ataxic  gait,  ataxia  gradully  involving  the  arms ;  (3)  disturb- 
ances of  speech;  (4)  talipes  and  spinal  curvatures;  (5)  gradual  de- 
velopment of  paraplegia;  (G)  loss  of  knee  jerk;  (7)  absence  of 
cutaneous  anaesthesia,  of  bladder  troubles,  of  eye  troubles  except 
nystagmus^  and  of  severe  pains;  (8)  the  development  of  the  fore- 
going at  about  the  time  of  pubert}\ 

Pathology, — The  lesions  of  importance  are  found  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  only.     The  cord  is  usually  small,  flattened,  and 
apparently  eongeuitally  imperfect  in  development.     In  some  cases 
two  central  cauals  have  been  seen.     A  sclerosis  exists  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  anterior  columns  (Fig.  140).    The  sclerosis  is  most  marked 
in  the  iK>stero-medifin  columns,  which  are  always  affected  in  toto. 
The  ]x>stero-extenial  column  is  less  involved  and  there  is  often  a 
narrow  strip  of  healthy  tissue  between  the  posterior  horn  and  the 
sclerosed  area,  also  between  the  posterior  gray  commissure  and   the 
diseased   parts.      The  posterior-column  sclerosis    is   usually  most 
marked  in  the  lu-ubar  region.     In  the  lateral  columns  the  sclerosis 
always  affects  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.     The  direct  cerebellar 
tracts  and  the  so-called  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  are  diseased 
in  some  cases,  but  apparently  not  in  all.     In  a  few  instances  the 
anterior  median  columns  are  involved.     A  zone  of  In^althv  tissue  is 
often  found  between  the  sclerosed  pyramidal  tracts  and  the  posterior 
horn.     There  are  no  important  changes  in  the  gray  matter.     Some 
chronic   leptomeningitis,   especially  on  the  posterior  surface,   has 
been  noted.     The  medulla  shows  some  traces  of  extension  of  the 
sclerosis,  but  the  involvement  of  the  cells  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus 
is  probably  the  most  significant   change.     The  brain  exhibits  no 
changes  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  symptomatology  of  the  dis- 
ease.    The  posterior  nerve  roots  are  extensively  sclerosed,  the  an- 
terior roots  less  S(»,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  show  some  degenera- 
tive changes.     The  peripheral  nerves  are  much  less  involved  than 
in  tabes  dorsalis.     It  is  asserted  that  the  sclerosis  in  the  cord  is 
really  a  neuroglia  proliferation — a  gliosis — and  there  is  no  doubt  a 
large   amount  of    neuroglia   proliferation  in   the    diseased   areas. 
Curious  vacuoles  were    found  in  one  case  examined    by    myself. 
They  were  due  to  dilated  perivascular  sj)aces  (Fig.  140;. 

Course  and  Frorpwsis, — The  disease  is  a  progressive  one,  though 
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ft  may  be  statioaary  for  a  long  time  aud  may  even  ehow  temporai-y 
improvement.  The  longest  period  of  duration  of  the  disease  oii 
tecord  is  forty-six  years  and  the  shortest  two  years,  the  averse 
being  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occura  from  some  intercurrent 
disorder. 

IWii/inniil. — A  quiet  life,  gooil  food,  and  favorable  hygienic 
Burroundings  are  the  main  therapeutic  helps.  Arsenic  and  various 
nerve  tonics  may  bo  of  temporary  benefit.  My  cases  aud  some  of 
the  French  cases  were  benefited  by  suspension  by  the  neck  iu  a  Sayre 
apparatus.  If  the  disease  appears  in  one  member  of  a  family, 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  appearance  in  others.  The 
infant  should  nut  be  nursed  by  its  mother;  special  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  getting  any  infectious  fevers  and  to  prevent  it 
from  receiving  any  falls  or  blows.  Its  life  shoidd  be  exceptionally 
I   quiet^  80  far  as  physical  exertion  goes. 


I 


3,  Hereditary  Ataxio  Paraplegia. 

This  is  a  hereditaiy  disease  and  sometimes  a  family  one.  In  six 
cases  observed  by  myself,  there  were  no  other  instances  in  the  fami- 
lies. All  my  patients  were  young  women.  The  disease  began  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  but  sometimes  the  patients 
could  remember  that  they  had  never  been  so  quick  of  foot  as  other 
girls.  A  neurotic  heredity  existed,  but  no  syphilis  or  alcohtdiam. 
The  exciting  cause  is  not  known. 

The  disease  begins  with  a  stifFness  and  weakness  of  the  legs. 
Associated  with  this  is  a  decided  ataxia.  This  is  occasionally  more 
cerebellar  than  spinal,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  shown  by  awkwardness 
in  posing  and  in  moving  the  limbs  in  different  definite  directions, 
and  in  walking  a  line.  Thert*  are  decided  exaggeration  of  reflexes 
and  aukle  clonus,  but  no  painful  spasms,  no  pains,  and  no  distinct 
anaesthesia;  there  is  some  parfestbesia.  The  trouble  is  much  the 
most  marked  in  the  legs,  but  the  arms  are  slightly  involved,  the 
face  and  cranial  nerves  not  at  all.  Tn  one  case  optic  neuritis  was 
present. 

The  sphincters  are  not  involved,  the  general  nutrition  is  good,  the 
mind  is  clear.  The  disease  in  most  cases  progresses  very  slowly. 
One  of  ray  patients  is  married  and  contmues  m  fair  health. 

In  some  ca-ses,  evidences  of  degeneration  and  breaking  Up  of 
nerve  centres  occurs,  just  as  in  the  terminal  state  of  Friedreich's 
ataxia.  However,  I  have  one  patient  who  has  had  the  disease  in  a 
mild  form  for  twenty  years  and  is  now  quite  comfortable. 

Hereditary  ataxic  paraplegia  is  more  allied  to  the  spastic  para- 
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plegias  than  to  Friedreich's  disease,  and  it  has,  like  that  malady, 
a  rather  more  favorable  course — so  far  as  my  limited  experi- 
ence shows.  I  know  of  no  autopsies  made  on  these  cases,  but  the 
symptoms  point  to  a  defect  of  the  lateral  columns  and  of  either 
the  cerebellum  or  the  posterior  columns. 

4.  Hereditaky  Cerebellar  Ataxla. 

Though  not  belonging  in  the  group  of  spinal  diseases,  hereditary 
cerebellar  ataxia  is  so  closely  related  to  those  hereditary  forms  I 
have  just  been  describing  that  I  deem  it  best  to  give  an  account  of 
it  here. 

This  is  a  chronic  disease  beginning  in  early  life,  usually  of 
hereditary  or  congenital  origin,  and  characterized  by  an  ataxia  of 
cerebellar  type  associated  with  symptoms  indicating  the  involvement 
of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  In  course  and  symptoms  it  resembles 
to  some  extent  hereditary  spinal  ataxia  and  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  diseases.  The  names  of  Fraser,  Nonne,  and  Marie  are  connected 
with  the  first  descriptions  of  this  disorder  and  its  differentiation 
from  hereditary  spinal  ataxia. 

Etiolofjy, — The  malady  begins  in  early  life  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  thirty,  developing,  therefore,  somewhat  later  than  Fried- 
reich's ataxia.  The  disease  occurs  rather  more  often  in  males  than 
in  females,  but,  like  other  family  diseases,  is  usually  transmitted  by 
the  female.  Syphilis  and  a  neuropathic  constitution  in  the  female 
have  been  noted  in  a  number  of  cases. 

St/7jqjfofiis, — The  first  symptom  is  shown  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
gait.  This  is  indicated  by  clumsiness  and  stumbling  and  by  a  ten- 
dency to  rolling  and  pitching  like  a  drunken  man.  The  j)iitient  tends 
to  walk  with  the  feet  wide  apart.  He  does  not,  however,  show  the 
^*  Romberg  symptom ;"  that  is,  he  can  stand  fairly  well  with  the  feet 
together  and  the  eyes  shut.  There  are  inco-ordination  and  jerkiness 
in  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  sometimes  choreic  movements. 
He  sometimes  also  has  oscillation  and  jerky  movements  of  the  liead. 
When  lying  down  the  inco-ordination  is  very  much  lessened.  The 
speech  is  hesitating,  ataxic,  and  explosive.  The  eyes  show  jerky 
movements  somewhat  like  those  in  nystagmus.  An  important 
symptom  in  many  cases  is  the  development  of  optic  neuritis  followed 
by  optic  atrophy  and  blindness.  The  knee  jerks  are  usually  exag- 
gerated. The  patient  has  no  anaesthesia  and  suffers  little  pain,  al- 
though he  may  have  some  headache.  There  is  no  disturbance  of 
the  sphincters.  Mentally  the  patients  are  usually  somewhat  defi- 
cient, becoming  either  simply  childish  or  actually  demented.     The 
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malady  progresses,  although  not  always  steadily,  the  disease  some- 
times remaining  stationary  for  some  years.  Eventually,  however, 
the  patient  becomes  bedridden  and  dies  of  exhaustion. 

PatliologicaZ  Anatomy, — The  few  autopsies  which  have  been 
made  show  an  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum.  In  some  cases  this  is 
macroscopic,  the  cerebellum  being  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third 
its  size.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  naked-eye  change,  but  there  is 
found  microscopically  an  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

Diagnosis,  — The  disease  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
enable  one  always  to  recognize  it  positively.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
likely  that  there  are  mixed  or  transitional  forms  of  hereditary  cere- 
bellar and  hereditary  spinal  ataxia.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  small  hemorrhages  or  nodules  of  sclerosis  may 
occur  after  fevers  during  childhood,  which  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  symptoms  resembling  the  hereditary  malady.  However, 
the  points  of  diagnosis,  as  far  as  established,  consist  in  the  heredi- 
tary history  or  family  history  of  this  malady.  Next  is  the  fact  that 
it  develops  gradually,  beginning  with  the  ataxia  characteristic  of 
the  cerebellar  disease,  but  involving  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs. 
Again,  there  is  always  an  increase  of  knee  jerks,  whereas  in 
spinal  ataxia  these  are  lost.  Then  we  find  in  this  malady  no  pain 
or  anaesthesia  in  the  legs,  and  no  involvement  of  the  sphincters. 
The  occurrence  of  optic  atrophy  and  of  mental  defect  help  much  to 
differentiate  the  disease  from  other  types. 

Treatment, — The  disease  is  a  progressive  one  and  little  can  be 
done  but  to  attend  to  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient.  In  one 
case,  however,  seen  by  me  with  Dr.  Stillwell,  it  was  found  that  the 
continuous  use  of  antipyrin  was  accompanied  by  an  amelioration  of 
symptoms  and  seemed  really  to  help  the  patient  a  great  deal. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHIES  AND 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHIES. 

The  result  of  modem  studies  is  to  show  that  the  anterior  cornual 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  motor  nerves  and  their  terminal  end 
organs,  the  muscles,  form  a  trophic  unit,  and  that  the  same  degen- 
erative disease  may  attack  either  end  or  any  part  of  this  physio- 
logical mechanism.  There  is  a  clinical  and  pathological  unity  in 
all  the  different  spinal  and  muscular  types  of  atrophies.  But  there 
are  sufficient  differences,  also,  to  oblige  us  for  convenience'  sake  to 
make  certain  classifications.  Thus  those  disorders  which  attack 
chiefly  and  first  the  anterior  horn  cells  and  the  pyramidal  tract  are 
csJled  progressive  muscular  atrophies  ;  those  disorders  attacking  first 
the  muscle  tissue  and  its  nerves  are  called  progressive  muscular 
dystrophies  (Fig.  141).  The  progressive  muscular  atrophies  of 
central  origin  may  attack  the  motor-nerve  cells  of  the  eye,  of  the 
throat  and  lips,  of  the  upper  or  lower  spinal  cord.  In  accordance 
with  the  level  affected  the  disease  has  received  different  names. 
Sometimes  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  are  first  and  most 
involved.  This  has  furnished  excuse  for  another  type.  Then, 
again,  while  most  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  are  acquired,  there  is 
one  type  of  it  which  is  a  hereditary  one.  Thus  we  find  the  disease 
classified  as  follows : 


Progressive    muscular 
atrophies   of  spinal  ^ 
or  nervous  origin. 


Progressive  ophthalmoplegia. 
Progressive  bulbar  palsy. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
Progressive  hereditary  muscular  atrophy  (leg  type). 
^  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  progressive  nmscular  dystrophies  have  also  been  much  sub- 
divided, but  they  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

Of  the  muscular  atrophies,  I  have  already  described  ophthal- 
moplegia. 
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Pboobessiye  Muscular  Atrophy  (Prooressiyb  Spinal 
Amyotrophy;  Duchenne-Arax's  Disease). 

This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  slow,  progressive  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  trunk,  with  consequent 
paralysis,  not  accompanied  by  any  notable  sensory  disturbance, 
and  due  to  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  motor  and  trophic  cells  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

Etiology, — The  disease  affects  persons  in  the  middle  period  of 
life  (twenty-five  to  forty -five).  The  extremes  are  fourteen  and 
seventy  years  (Gowers).  It  is  more  frequent  in  males.  Heredity 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  factor.  Great  mental  strain,  exposure,  trauma- 
tism, excessive  use  of  certain  groups  of  muscles,  acute  infectious 
diseases — especially    typhoid,  measles,    cholera;  childbirth,  acute 


1.  2. 

Fio.  141.— Showing  :  1,  Sefonent  of  spinal  cord  with  anterior-horn  odl,  end  bmah,  and 
lateral  tracts,  the  parts  affected  in  progressive  muscular  atrophies;  and  8,  the  muscle 
and  its  nerves,  the  parts  affected  In  progressive  muscular  dystrophies. 

rheumatism,  syphilis,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  lead  poisoning 
are  causes.  It  may  complicate  locomotor  ataxia.  The  causes,  as 
may  be  seen,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  bulbar  paralysis.* 

Sijmptoms. — The  patient  suffers  at  first  from  slight  rheumatoid 

*AmoDg  28  of  my  cases  22  were  males.  The  disease  began  between 
between  thirty -one  and  forty  in  10  cases ;  between  twenty -one  and  thirty  in  7 ; 
in  5  it  developed  before  tlie  age  of  twenty  ;  and  in  2  after  the  age  of  fifty,  but 
in  more  after  sixty.  It  begins  rather  earlier  in  women.  In  the  majority, 
20,  the  malady  began  in  hand  or  shoulder  and  ran  the  classical  course ;  in 
3  it  began  in  the  legs  and  ascended;  in  8  it  l)egan  in  the  medulla;  and  in 

1  in  oculo-motor  nuclei,  speedily  extending  to  the  arms  and  legs  (polio- 
cncephalo-myelitic  type).  In  2,  beginning  in  the  medulla,  it  assumed  the 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  type. 

The  occupation  of  the  patients  is  very  suggestive.  In  10  there  was  a 
history  of  excessive  work  with  the  arms,  the  patients  being  smiths,  iron 
worl^ers,  briclvlayers,  boilcrmakers,  horseshoers,  stonemasons,  tailors, 
barbers,  locksmitlis.     In  «3  tliere  was  a  history  of  syphilis,  in   1  of  lead,  in 

2  of  grippe  and  the  puerperium,  in  1  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis. 


no 
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I  in  tbe  ahoolder  < 


I 


r  or  arm,  associated  Tiih  some  f&elings  erf 
Dumbneaa  and  weariness.  UuscuJar  wasting  then  begins  to  appear, 
and  nsoally  in  one  band.  Tb«  adductor  longus  pollicis  is  very 
eatlj  affected,  also  tbe  thenar  muscles  aud  the  int^rossei.  The 
atrophy  spreads  from  mtiscle  to  muscle,  aud  does  not  foIloTV  thedis- 
trifaation  of  aerres,  althongb  the  ulnar-nerve  supply  is  most  seri- 
omly  dtaordered.  The  ball  of  the  thumb  bef«mes  flattened,  and  the 
patieiit  cannot  abdoct  or  flex  it  veil.  When  the  radial  interosaei 
are  reached  the  ftweflugei  cannot  be  abducted,  and  this  is  ofteu  an 
early  sign.  The  disease  gradoatly  estends  upward,  attacking  the 
flexois  and  extensors  of  the  fore- 
arm, thfn  the  upper  arm  and 
shoulder.  Meanwiiile  the  hand 
has  become  thin  and  flattened, 
flexion  of  wrist  and  extension  of  fin- 
gers are  lust,  and  a  character isdo 
"griffin-claw"  appearance  results. 
After  a  time  (three  to  nine  months) 
the  other  arm  begins  to  be  affected. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  temporaiy 
remission. 

In  a  few  oases  the  atrophy 
begins  first  in  the  ahouldera  and 
arms,  attacking  tbe  deltoid,  biceps, 
and  triceps,  then  extending  down- 
ward to  the  hands.  This  cnnsti- 
tutes  the  "  upper-arm  tj'jie.'' 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
>  disease    continues    to    progress,  it 
'  '""■  passes  from  the  shoulder  girdle  to 

the  u  ■  ji  .:.  ^:' I'.:  if  tiie  back,  then  downward,  involving  succes- 
M  rely  the  hip  and  lliigh  muscles,  the  glutei,  the  crural  extensors 
aud  abiluctors  being  oftenest  chosen.  The  l<'g  muscles  may  be 
finally  involveil,  but  they  usually  escape.  The  disease  as  it  de- 
■oenda  continues  its  progress  in  the  truuk,  involving  the  intercostals. 
It  slowly  ascends  the  neck  also,  and  finally  leads  to  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  a  bulbar  palsy  may  set  in. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  is  from 
the  lower-arm  muscle  groups  (ulnar  and  median)  up  to  the  shoulder 
group  (middle  cer\-ical  nerves),  then  down  through  the  dorsal  and 
lainbar  nerveti,  rarely  reaching  the  sacral  groups.  In  very  rare 
cases  it  begiiia  in  the  legs  and  ascends. 

Along  with  the  wasting  there  are  a  corresponding  weakness  and 
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paralysis,  but  the  paralysis  is  the  result  of  the  atrophy  and  does  not 
precede  it.  Fibrillary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur  j  the  idio^ 
pathic  muscular  contraction  caused  by  striking  it  a  blow  is  very 
marked ;  myoid  tumors  are  easily  brought  out.  In  some  cases  th&- 
muscles  are  flaccid  and  toneless,  and  the  deep  reflexes,  knee  jerk^ 
and  arm  jerk  disappear  early  (atonic  atrophy),  but  in  other  cases 
the  rigidity  and  tonicity  of  the  muscles  are  increased,  the  knee  jerks 
exaggerated,  and  we  have  tonic  atrophy.  This  condition  may  be 
so  marked  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  special  clinical  type  of  progres- 
sive atrophy  known  as  amyotrojthic  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  electrical  irritability  of  the  muscles  lessens  to  both  galvanic 
and  faradic  currents,  but  no  marked  qualitative  changes  occur  at 
first.  Eventually  we  may  get  partial  degeneration  reactions,  but. 
these  occur  late  in  the  disease,  imless  this  runs  a  very  rapid  course,- 
when  fairly  typical  degeneration  reactions  may  be  got.  A  peculiar- 
contraction  of  the  upper  limbs  is  sometimes  produced  b5'  placing  the 
negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  over  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  the  positive  in  the  triangle  just  below  the  lower  jaw  (diplegic 
contraction  of  Remak).  A  peculiar  palmar  spasm  is  described  by 
Voeter,  caused  by  suddenly  interrupting  a  faradic  or  galvanic  current 
passed  along  the  affected  arm. 

In  typical  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  there  is  na 
anaesthesia;  and  when  such  symptoms  develop  the  presence  of  peri* 
pheral  disease  or  of  syringo-myelia  or  spinal  tumor  must  be  sus- 
pected. The  patients  may  suffer  from  rheumatic-like  pains  and 
from  pareesthesias. 

The  affected  parts  often  show  excessive  sweating  and  congestion 
and  evidence  of  vasomotor  disturbance.  This  may  involve  the  face 
on  one  or  both  sides  j  one  pupil  may  be  larger  than  the  other,  due  to 
irritation  of  the  cilio-spinal  centre.  The  iris  reflex,  however,  is 
preserved,  and  the  optic  nerve  is  never  involved. 

The  sexual  power  is  often  weakened,  but  the  sphincters  are  not 
attacked.  The  urine  shows  variations  in  the  amount  of  urea.  There 
is  usually  an  increase  of  lime  salts. 

Complications, — The  most  common  complication  is  an  extension 
of  the  process  to  the  medulla,  causing  disturbance  of  speech  and 
swallowing.  Muscular  atrophy  complicates  locomotor  ataxia,  but 
is  rarely  complicated  by  it.  A  high  degree  of  spasm  and  rigidity 
of  the  legs,  particularly,  may  occur,  causing  the  condition  known- 
as  amoytrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Course  and  Duration. — The  disease  usuall}''  progresses  steadily 
until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  when  it  may  stop.  Remis- 
sions may  occur  earlier,  however,  and  even  some  improvement  take 
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place;  the  disease  then  ordinarily  progresses  again.  It  lasts  from 
two  years  to  thirty  or  more,  but  on  the  average  not  over  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Death  usually  occurs  from  pulmonary  disease,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Sometimes  the  exten- 
sion to  the  medulla  and  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  of  the  larynx  are  the  cause  of  death. 

Fathology, — The  primary  anatomical  change  is  a  degenerative 
Btrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  central  parts  and  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  atrophy  gradually  extends  and 
involves  the  whole  anterior  horn.  It  also  extends  vertically,  first 
-down,  then  up.  Along  with  this  atrophy  are  degenerative  changes 
in  the  lateral  columns;  consecutive  to  this  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
^anterior  roots,  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  muscles.  The  diseasa 
b^ns  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  anterior  comua,  involving  the 
central  and  median  groups  of  cells.  These  are  more  concerned  in 
nutrition  and  in  the  finer  muscular  movements  of  the  extremities. 
Hence  atrophy  always  precedes,  or  at  least  keeps  pace  with  paraly- 
sis. The  levels  affected  are  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal ; 
but  if  the  disease  is  extensive  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  cord 
are  also  involved.  The  affected  part  is  nearl}'  free  from  nerve  cells, 
and  those  present  are  atrophied,  their  processes  are  short  or  absent, 
and  the  cell  has  lost  its  angular  appearance.  Sclerotic  and  pigmen 
tary  changes  are  observed.  The  neuroglia  and  connective- tissue 
cells  are  increased  in  number,  but  there  are  no  marked  changes  in 
the  blood-vessels,  though  these  may  be  much  dilated.  There  is 
always  some  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  this  may  be 
very  complete.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
but  extends  somewhat  anteriorly  into  the  mixed  lateral  column. 
It  does  not  affect  the  cerebellar  or  ascending  lateral  tracts.  The 
degeneration  has  been  traced  up  into  the  brain  as  far  as  the  in- 
ternal capsule  and  even  to  the  cortex.  The  anterior  columns 
may  be  slightly  affected.  The  posterior  horns,  columns,  and  roots 
are  normal. 

The  affected  muscles  show  various  degrees  of  degeneration. 
They  are  pale  and  streaked  with  yellow,  due  to  fatty  deposits. 
•Some  fibres  may  be  simply  narrow  and  shrunken;  others  have  lost 
their  striiition  and  become  granular  from  deposit  of  fat  globules  or 
degenerated  muscle  elements ;  other  fibres  have  lost  their  striations 
and  appear  as  if  filled  with  a  homogeneous,  glassy -looking  substance 
containing  a  few  fat  granules  (vitreous  degeneration) ;  others  show 
a  longitudinal  striation.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  in- 
creased and  in  places  has  taken  the  place  entirely  of  the  muscles. 
The  capillaries  and  small  vessels  are  distended.     Healthy  fibres 
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may  be  seen  among  the  diseased.  Changes  have  been  found  in  the 
flfmpathetio  uervous  eyst«in,  but  they  ai-e  uniuiportaut. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  he  made  from  the  progreasive  muaculai 
dystrophies,  chronic  poliomyelitis  anterior,  syringomyelia^  neuritis, 
and  ueuritic  family  atrophy. 

In  the  muacular  dystrophies  there  is  commonly  a  history  of 
heredity;  the  disease  begins  usually  in  childhood  or  adolescence. 
It  attacks  the  lower  limbs  oftener;  it  is  slower  m  progress;  there 
are  no  fibrillary  contractions,  and  the  degeneration  reaction  does 
not  occur. 

Chronio  poliomyelitis  anterior  begins  suddenly  and,  having 
reached  its  height,  does  not  progress,  but  remains  stationary  or  im- 
proves. The  paralysis  occurs  first,  the  wasting  follows.  It  affects 
groups  of  muscles  physiologically  related,  while  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  attacks  muscles  only  anatomically  related.  There  are 
cases,  however,  which  seem  to  be  on  the  border  line  between  the  two 


Syringomyelia  13  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  peculiar 
sensory  and  ti'Ophic  disorders. 

Neuritis  caused  by  leitd  poisoning  is  detected  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  its  tendency  to  aScct  the  extensors  of  the  arm  chiefly,  and 
the  absence  of  a  progressive  tendency.  Sometimes,  however,  lead 
poisoning  and  palsy  end  in  true  progessive  muscular  atrophy. 

Ordinary  multiple  neuritis  is  distinguished  easily  by  its  rapid 
onset  and  the  presence  of  painful  symptoms. 

The  liereditary  or  "  leg  type"  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is 
characterized  by  its  beginning  in  the  legs,  by  a  good  deal  of  seusoiy 
disturbance,  typical  degeneration  reactions,  and  hereditary  or  family 
history. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  well  fed  and  have  rest,  quiet, 
and  fresh  air.  Careful  local  faradization  and  galvanization  of  the 
spine  and  neck  are  indicated.  Massage  does  no  good.  Hypodermio 
injections  of  stryehuiue  in  the  affected  member,  gr,  ^  to  j^  daily, 
the  internal  use  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver 
oil  sometimes  are  beneficial. 

In  a  few  cases  with  a  syphilttio  history,  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  have  proved  useful.  The  essentials  of  treatment  are  rest, 
eleotrioity,  strychnine  locally,  the  administration  of  powerful  tonics, 
and  overfeeding.  Nitroglycerin,  morphine,  atropine,  nitrate  of 
silver,  chloride  of  gold  and  of  barium,  and  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
may  b«  tried. 


1 
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pBOGBESSrVE  HeREDITABY    lluSCULAB  AtROPHT  OF  LeG  TyPE 

(Ch.%jbcot-Makie  Type). 

This  18  a  hereditaiy  or  family  mnscular  atrophy  of  central  (or 
neoritie?)  origiii,  b^imiiig  in  the  1^8  and  extending  npward.  It 
affects  males  more  tban  females^  bat  the  difference  is  not  great.  It 
almost  always  begins  before  the  age  of  twenty.  It  attacks  first  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  not  the  foot,  involying  the  peronei,  then  the 
extensors  of  the  toes,  then  the  calf  muscles.  The  thighs  escape  till 
later.  After  some  years  the  upper  extremities  and  small  hand 
muscles  are  reached.  The  shoulder  and  arm,  neck  and  trunk  mus- 
cles escape.  There  are  occasionally  fibrillary  contractions;  and 
always  partial  or  complete  degenerative  electrical  reactions.  The 
patients  complain  of  some  pain  and  numbness,  but  there  is  no  anaes- 
thesia. 

The  disease  runs  a  long  course,  with  remissions,  and  resembles 
in  prognosis  the  dystrophies.  The  outlook  is  better  than  in  the 
ann  type,  but  the  disease  is  not  curable. 

Some  authorities  assert  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  progressive 
degenerative  neuritis.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  primarily  attacked,*  a  view  recently  confirmed 
Ijy  Marinesco. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  forms  of  hereditary 
mtLEK;ular  atrophy. 

Glohso-Labio-Laryxgeal  Paralysis  (Progkkssivk  Bulbar 

Paralysls). 

This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  and  throat,  due  to 
an  atrophy  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  supplying  those  parts. 

Etlolofji/. — It  is  a  disease  of  the  degenerative  period  of  life,  most 
cases  occurring  after  forty  and  between  that  time  and  seventy. 
The  disease  begins  later  in  life  than  spinal  atrophy.  It  occurs 
rather  oftener  in  men  than  women. f  A  neurotic  heredity  is  some- 
times noted.  Exposure  to  cold  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in 
talking,  mental  strain,  debilitating  influences,  lead,  and  syphilis  are 
causal  factors. 

•  The  writer  has  seen  the  disease  in  a  typical  fomi  in  one  nicniber  of  the 
first  generation,  In  two  members  of  the  second.  A  child  of  one  of  the  latter 
had,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  a  typical  attack  of  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

f  While  this  is  the  usual  statement,  in  my  experience  women  suffer  much 
oftener  than  men. 
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Si/mploins. — The  tongue  18  the  part  first  affected.  The  patient 
speaks  indistiuctly  and  canaot  articulate  the  lingual  conBonanta  t, 
Tf  n,  and  (.  The  tougue  cannot  be  elevated  and  is  protruded  only  a 
little  distance.  It  looks  G<:ari'<:id  and  wrinkled.  The  lipa  Ix^tiuiue 
weak  and  the  patient  cannot  whistle  nor  nmke  the  coiisouants  jtj,  l/, 
VI,  or  the  vowel  o.  The  saliva  begins  to  dribble  from  the  mouth. 
Disturbance  m  swallowing  soon  develops.  Hard  solids  are  taken 
with  difficulty,  next  fluids,  while  semisolids  are  generally  managed 
best.  The  lips  finally  become  so  paralyzed  that  tlie  mouth  cannot 
be  shut,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  motionless  and  expresiiiou- 
Ibss.  The  upper  face  wears  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  sufEeriuy, 
the  saliva  dribbles  constantly,  and  the  whole  physiognomy  of  the 
patient  becomes  characteristic  and  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
facial  nerve  may  get  somewhat  involved.  Articulation  becomes 
almost  entirely  lost;  the  voice  has  a  nasal  twang  from  paralysis  of 
the  palate. 

The  patient  has  tired  and  uncomfortable  sensations  o£  dryness 
and  stiffness  about  the  throat.  There  is  no  pain  or  ansesthesiu, 
but  occasionally  there  is  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The 
throat  reflex  is  usually  lost,  so  that  tickling  it  causes  no  reaction. 

Electric  irritability  is  at  first  unehang»^d,  but  in  the  later  stages 
partial  degeneration  reaction  occurs.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  rapid 
pulse  and  still  more  rarely  glycosuria. 

The  laryngeal  reflex  becomes  weak,  the  adductors  also,  but 
abductor  paralysis  is  rare. 

The  mind  is  not  affected,  but  there  are  often  an  emotional  weak- 
ness and  tendency  to  tears — not  entirely  imreasonable  in  view  of 
the  distressing  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  disease  is  often  the  terminal  stage  of  spinal  muscular 
atrophy;  it  may  be  associated  with  the  latter,  with  amyotrophic 
lateral  scleroais,  or  with  ophthalmoplegia.  All  these  types  may 
occur  together. 

It  runs  a  progressive  course,  with  remissions  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  It  lasts  from  one  to  three  or  four  years.  In  one  case  it 
has  lasted  seven  years. 

The  termination  is  eventually  fatal.  Death  occurs  thi'ough  in- 
terference with  swallowing,  and  inanition  or  a  broncho-pneumonia 
or  bronchitis  may  develop  which  ends  the  patient's  life. 

Patlmtogi/. — The  primary  lesion  is  found  in  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  the  hypoglossal,  glosso- pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves.  The  raphe  fibres  and  the  anterior  pyramids  are  also  usually 
somewhat  involved.  There  is  sometimes  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  which  is  the  motor  nucleus 
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of  the  vagus.  The  brunt  of  the  disease  falls,  therefore,  upon  those 
more  superficial  or  posterior  nuclei  which  are  representative  of  a 
continuation  of  the  anterior  comual  cells.  If  the  disease  is  compli- 
cated with  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  or  ophthalmoplegia,  we  find  atrophy  in  the  cord  or  ocular 
nuclei.  The  atrophic  process  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the 
spinal  disease. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  orbicularis 
oris  and  the  throat  muscles,  show  evidences  of  degeneration  and 
atrophy.  In  some  cases  the  tongue  is  not  shrivelled,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  fatty  deposit,  and  on  account  of  this  the  disease  has 
been  divided  into  atrophic  and  paralytic  types,  but  this  distinction 
is  unnecessary. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  polio-ence- 
phalitis inferior,  bulbar  apoplexy,  tumors,  and  softening,  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  and  from  chronic  lesious  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
causing  pseudobulbar  paralysis.  It  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  asthenic  bulbar  palsy.  The  slow  onset,  the  progressive  course, 
the  bilateral  character,  the  absence  of  involvement  of  sensory  nerves, 
and  the  degenerative  reactions  are  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis.  In 
asthenic  bulbar  paby  there  is  great  paralysis,  but  none  of  the 
typical  atrophy  of  the  parts.  It  is  important  always  to  note 
whether  there  are  ophthalmoplegia  and  spinal  muscular  atrophy 
associated  with  the  disease. 

Treatvient, — The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet;  he  must  be  over- 
fed and  given  massage  and  electricity  in  moderation.  The  same 
drug  treatment  as  in  the  spinal  disease  is  indicated.  Small  doses  of 
morphine,  gr.  ^  to  ^5-,  and  of  atropine  may  be  given  also.  Elec- 
tricity should  be  tried  for  a  short  time  twice  or  even  thrice  daily,  if 
possible.  The  faradic  current  may  be  used,  alternating  or  combined 
>vith  the  galvanic.  Galvanization  of  the  neck  and  medulla  appears 
to  do  no  good.  After  a  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  with  a 
tube  or  even  to  do  tracheotomy. 

AsTHf:xio  Bulbar  Paralysis  and  Asthenic  Bulbo-Spinal 

Pak.\xysi8. 

These  names  are  given  to  a  chronic  and  progressive  disorder 
characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  or  by 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  and  of  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, the  distinguishing  features  being  that  there  is  no  muscular 
iitrophy,  that  the  cases  often  continue  on  for  many  years  instead  of 
going  on  progressively  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
on  autopsy  no  easily  distinguishable  microscopical  changes  are  foimd. 
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Etiology. — Little  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
majority  of  cases  have  been  under  the  age  of  thirty,  but  a  patient 
of  my  own  was  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  another  over  forty.  It 
is  sometimes  associated  wit^  profound  ansemia.  Those  causes  which 
are  found  in  progressive  bulbar  and  spinal  paralysis,  viz.,  overwork, 
mental  strain,  are  sometimes  found  here. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  begins  gradually  and  oftenest 
affects  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  face  and  of  the  eyes.  A  fre- 
quent symptom  is  ptosis  of  either  one  or  both  eyes.  This  may  be 
followed  by  weakness  or  paresis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  de- 
tect in  articulation,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  voice 
becomes  nasal  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  a  case  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis.  At  the 
same  time,  with  some  ophthalmoplegia,  there  develop  feelings  of 
great  exhaustion  and  extreme  weakness  in  the  arms  and  legs.  The 
patient  becomes  incapable  of  anything  but  the  slightest  exertion 
and  at  times  he  is  unable  either  to  raise  the  arms  or  to  stand  upon 
the  feet.  The  symptoms  are  characterized  by  remissions ;  after  a  pa* 
tient  has  reached  a  point  at  which  he  is  almost  moribund,  he  begins 
to  get  stronger  again  and  may  slowly  get  into  a  state  of  comparative 
strength;  then  the  symptoms  slowly  return.  In  this  way  the  dis- 
ease may  continue  for  a  number  of  years.  The  patient  usually  dies 
of  exhaustion,  but  he  sometimes  recovers* 

Pathological  AneUom^y, — In  the  half-dozen  careful  autopsies  so 
far  made,  no  lesion  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  found,  except 
microscopical  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei. 

Diagnosis.  — The  clinical  characteristic  which  distinguishes  this 
disease  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  true  bulbar  palsy  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  true  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or 
tongue  or  extremities,  there  are  no  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  the 
course  is  irregular  with  remissions.  Like  these  other  diseases, 
however,  asthenic  paralysis  is  not  accompanied  by  any  disturb- 
ance of  sensibility  or  any  impairment  of  the  sphincters.  The 
patient  may  die  in  six  months,  or  he  may  live  for  six  years,  or  even 
recover. 

The  treatment  consists  in  complete  rest,  careful  attention  to 
feeding,  and  the  use  of  iron  and  arsenic,  and,  possibly,  of  quinine. 
Strychnine  and  muscular  stimulants  should  be  given  with  great  care. 
Faradism  is  not  advisable,  but  the  use  of  a  stable  galvanic  current  is 
reported  to  have  done  good. 
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Amyotbophio  Lateral  Sclerosis. 
(Spastio  Form  of  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.) 

This  disease  is  one  which  has  the  closest  possible  kinship  to  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  which  we  have  just  described.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  discussion  as  to  whether  a  distinct 
place  should  be  given  to  the  disorder.  The  question  is  a  veiy 
academic  one,  for  in  everything  that  really  constitutes  a  special 
malady  it  is  essentially  the  same.  However,  its  clinical  symptoms 
are  somewhat  different,  and  anatomically  there  is  a  somewhat  more 
extensive  and  peculiar  change. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  Charcot's  disease,  is  character- 
ized by  progressive  paralysis  with  atrophy,  rigidity,  and  contractures 
of  the  limbs. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  rarer  disease  than  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  and  occurs  most  often  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and 
fifty,  involving  the  second  part  of  adult  life.  Rare  cases,  however, 
have  been  reported  as  occurring  in  childhood.  According  to  Marie, 
the  female  sex  is  rather  more  often  affected.  According  to  the  same 
author,  no  definite  exciting  cause  is  known.  It  is  not  due  to  syphi- 
lis or  lead  poisoning,  nor  does  it  follow  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  is  therefore  considered  a  disease  of  involution,  t.e.,  tera- 
tological  defect,  the  first  and  second  motor  neurons  degenerating 
because  of  inherently  deficient  vitality.  This  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, underlies  the  other  atrophies  also. 

S];m2>toms, — The  disease  begins  most  often  with  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  medulla,  but  it  may  affect  first  the  arms,  and  less  often 
the  legs.  The  patient  first  notices  some  difficulty  in  speaking  or 
swallowing.  He  feels  at  times  a  spasmodic  drawing  of  the  tongue 
or  stiffness  of  the  cheek  or  lips.  Soon  after  there  appear  a  weakness 
and  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  arms.  The  symptoms  progress  rather 
slowly.  The  speech  becomes  disturbed;  swallowing  is  difficult;  the 
arms  atrophy  and  become  stiff  and  rigid,  producing  characteristic 
deformities.  There  is  great  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes ;  the  legs 
show  the  presence  of  ankle  clonus;  all  the  arm  reflexes  are  increased, 
and  the  jaw  is  stiff  and  has  a  very  lively  jerk  when  struck.  The 
patient  suffers  little  from  pain.  There  are  no  anaesthesia  and  no 
sphincter  trouble,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  the  patient  may  become  quite  bedridden,  with 
rigidity  and  deforming  contractures  of  both  arms  and  legs.  In 
other  cases  the  atrophies  and  contractures  of  the  arms  are  not  so 
marked,  and  the  disease  shows  itself  mainly  in  bulbar  symptoms, 
progressing  very  much  like  a  case  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paraly- 
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sis,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  rigidity  and  excessive  reflex  irritability 
of  the  throat  and  jaws.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable  but 
usually  not  long.  When  it  begins  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
medulla,  the  duration  is  shortest.  It  rarely  lasts,  in  any  case, 
more  than  two  or  three  years. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Post-mortem  examinations  show  a  very 
marked  sclerosis  involving  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts; 
also  some  of  the  short-fibre  systems  of  the  lateral  column.  The 
anterior  comual  cells  are  atrophied,  as  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Lesions  are  also  seen  at  times  in  the  columns  of  Goll. 
In  fact,  the  post-mortem  findings  resemble  entirely  those  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  except  that  there  is  a  sharper  accen- 
tuation of  the  disease  in  the  lateral  tracts.  In  the  medulla  the 
nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  and  other  motor  cranial  nerves  will  be 
found  diseased  and  the  pyramidal  tracts  also.  The  lesion  of  the 
white  columns  diminishes  in  intensity  from  below  up,  so  that  as  one 
gets  into  the  cerebral  peduncles  very  little  if  any  is  to  be  seen.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  the  process  has  been  traced  to  the  motor  cor- 
tex and  changes  even  in  that  part  have  been  discovered.  In  a  case 
of  my  own,  which  was  very  closely  studied  and  reported  upon  by 
Dr.  Jos.  Collins,  the  sclerosis  of  the  motor  tracts  did  not  reach 
above  the  medulla,  and  there  was  no  lesion  of  any  moment  in  the 
cortical  motor  cells. 

Pathology. — In  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  the  degenerative 
process  attacks  first  the  terminal  fibres  and  collaterals  of  the  cor- 
tical motor  neurons.  It  seems  to  destroy  the  tips  of  the  nerve  proc- 
esses, so  to  speak,  without  involving  the  nerve-cell  body  itself. 
The  next  part  attacked  is  the  anterior  comual  cell.  We  have  there- 
fore the  curious  and  perplexing  phenomenon  of  a  disease  which 
attacks  the  cell  body  of  one  neuron  and  the  terminal  neuraxon  of 
another  neuron  just  above  it.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  upon  the 
ordinary  lines  of  nerve-cell  pathology.  Still,  we  have  analogies, 
perhaps,  both  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  in  multiple  neuritis. 

The  diagnosis  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  must  be  made  from 
transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  the  other  forms  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  very 
striking  and  progressive  atrophy  associated  with  exaggerated  re- 
flexes, rigidity,  and  contractures,  and  without  any  sensory  symptoms 
or  sphincter  troubles.  The  diagnosis  from  ordinary  bulbar  palsy 
depends  upon  the  appearance  of  stiffness,  cramps,  exaggerated 
reflexes,  and  rigidity  displayed  by  the  muscular  supply  of  the  facial, 
the  trigeminal,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  cranial  nerves. 
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Theproffnoau  is  invariably  bad,  but  in  those  types  be^nnin^  in 
the  lege  and  aims  life  may  be  prolooged  a  number  of  years. 

The  treatment  is   the   same   as  that   for   ^-rogressiTe  muscular 
atrophy. 

THE  PR0GRE8BIVE  MUSCULAR  DTSTnoPHlES. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  there  are  various  forms  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  to  wMcb  the  special  name  of  "dystrophy"    is 
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given,  because  they  are  hereditary  in  eliaracter  and  because  the  mus- 
cular end  of  the  motor  neuron  is  apparently  the  first  and  tlie  most 
severely  attacked.  Recent  and  closer  study  of  the  pathology  of 
muscular  dystrophy  tends  to  show  that  the  lesion  is  not  in  the 
muscle  and  terminal  of  the  motor  nervi-s  alone,  but  that  the  pe- 
ripheral motor  neuron  is  also  to  some  extent  afFected.  The  clinical 
characteristics  of  the  muscular  dystrophies,  however,  are  pretty 
distinct  and  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  them  into  a 
different  class. 
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A  number  of  types  has  been  described,  tlie  distiuctions  being 
based  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  body  first  affected.  These  types 
are  not  of  great  importance,  but  may  be  enumerated  here  for  con- 
venience (Fig.  14."!): 

1.  Pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy. 

(«)  Leyden-Mfibiiia  or  hereditary  type,  appearing  in  children, 
beginning  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs. 

2.  Erb's  juvenile  type,  or  scapnio-hiuneral  type,  beginning  in 
childhood  or  youth,  usually  in  tlie  shoulder  girdle  or  tnnik, 

3.  Landouzy-I>ejerine  ty]>e,  or  infantile  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  of  Duchenne,  or  facio-sca^Io-humeral  tyjie.  It  resembles 
the  preceding  form,  with  the  exception  that  it  involves  the  face. 

4.  The  peroneal  or  leg  tyjie  has  heen  classed  with  the  dystro- 
phies, but  is  probably  of  spinal  or  neuritic  origin,  and  has  been 
described  with  the  atrophies  (see  page  314). . 

The  essential  unity  of  all  these  different  forms  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  cases  occur  in  which  pseiidohytjertrophy  takes  place  in 
the  scapulo-humeral  and  other  types,  by  the  fact  that  a  disease  re- 
si'mbling  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis  occurs  without  any  hyper- 
trophy, and  by  the  fact  that  different  types  oec\ir  in  the  same 
family.  The  unity  of  the  spinal  and  muscular  forms  is  shown  by 
the    same    kind    of    clinical     evi- 

At  the  same  time  the  classical 
types  of  dystrophies  are  very  dif- 
ferent clinically  from  the  spinal 
amyotrophies  and  hence  nnist  be 
separately  described.  Tlie  ditfer- 
ences  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of 
diagnosis. 

I'sKL'lHl-Ml'SiXLAK    lIvfKRTROpnV     (AtKO- 

ruiA  Musct'i.oRiTM  Lii'omatoka). 

This  is  a  disease  beginning  in  child- 
hootl  and  (■haracteri;£cd  by  a  progressive 
weakness  of  the  legs,  associated  with  an 
apparent  muscular  hypertrophy  due  to  a 
deposit  of  fat  in  the  wasting  muscles. 

Etiolmjij. -^T\\Q    disease    attacks     lioys 

much  oftener  than  girls.     It  begins,  in  the 

vast  majority   of  cases,  luider   the  age  of 

ten,    often  at  the  close  of  infancy,   very 

21 
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rarely  not  till  after  puberty.  Hereility  is  a  very  important  factoi 
(id  tliree-fiftha  of  the  cases),  the  hereditary  influence  being  al- 
most always  trausraitteil  by  tlie  mother.  A  psychopathic  or  neu- 
ropathic condition  is  often  found  in  tlie  ancestry.  Neuroses, 
syphilis,  inteniperanee,  couBauguinity,  are  not  factors  in  heredi- 
tiiry  causation.  Injury  anil  an  acute  disease  sometimes  appear  to 
net  as  exciting  causes. 

Si/tnjitomx. — The  first  symptom  noticed  is  a  weakness  in  the 
legs,  which  shows  itself  in  a  peculiai'  "waddling  gait"  and  a  ten- 
dency to  stumble  and  fall.  A  little  later  (tilth  or  sixth  year)  an 
apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  leg  muscles,  particularly  of  those  of  the 
calves,  develops.  The  ex- 
tensors of  the  knee  or  one 
of  them  and  the  gluteal  and 
Imnbar  muscles  may  also  be 
affectfd,  Sometimes  the 
hypertrophy  ia  very  great, 
at  other  times  it  in  biirely 
noticeable.  The  affected 
part  has  a  peculiar,  hard, 
non-eliistio  feeling  to  the 
hand,  not  like  that  of  nor- 
mal muscle.  In  the  up- 
jwr  jiart  of  the  body  the 
hyjiertrophy  oftenest  at- 
tacks the  infraspinatus. 
The  supraspinatus  and  del- 
toid may  be  somewhat  in- 
volved (Fig.  145).  The 
lower  parts  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  major  and  latissimus 
dursi  are  also  usually 
atrophied,  giving  a  charac- 
teristic appearance  to  the 
shoulders.  The  u  p  p  e  r- 
a  r  m  muscles  are  often 
slightly  wasted,  the  fore- 
arm, neck,  and  face 
rarely.  The  tongue  may 
be  hypertrophied. 
Along  with  the  pseudohypertrophy  there  occurs  an  atrophy  of 
certain  groups  of  muscles;  and  after  a  time  the  paeudohy])ertrophy 
^Hsappears  and  an  atrophy  takes  its  place.     In  the  lower  limbs  the 
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muscles  most  atrophied  are  the  flexors  of  the  hips,  then  the  exten- 
sors of  the  knee  and  those  of  the  hip.  The  calf  muscles  fail  before 
the  anterior  tibial.  The  atrophy  and  consequent  weakness  of  the 
lower-limb  muscles  cause  great  difficulty  in  going  upstairs,  the  gait 
becomes  more  waddling,  and  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  getting 
up  when  lying  on  the  floor.  These  peculiarities  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  weakness  in  the  extensors  of  the  knees,  the  extensors  of 
the  hip,  and  the  flexors  of  the  hip.  By  reason  of  the  same  de- 
fects, the  child  when  standing  has  an  antero-posterior  curvature  of 
the  spine  with  the  concavity  backward  (lordosis)  (Fig.  144).  This 
is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  extensors  of  the  hips,  which,  acting 
from  the  hips,  are  unable  to  tilt  the  pelvis  back.  On  sitting  this 
lordosis  disappears,  and  is  replaced  often  by  a  curve  in  the  opposite 
direction  due  to  weakness  of  the  erectors  of  the  spine.  There  may 
\)e  some  lateral  curvature  also.  In  consequence  of  the  weakness  and 
contractures  of  the  leg  muscles,  there  early  develops  a  talipes 
equinus,  and  later  the  legs  may  become  flexed  on  the  hips  and  the 
forearms  on  the  arms. 

The  muscles  show  no  fibrillary  twitchings  and  rarely  any  degen- 
erative reactions,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  tetanic  contrac- 
tion with  both  the  faradic  and  the  galvanic  current. 

The  knee  jerks  and  elbow  jerks  gradually  weaken  and  in  time 
are  lost. 

There  is  no  pain  or  other  disturbance  of  sensibility. 

The  affected  parts  feel  cold  and  look  reddened,  as  if  from  deficient 
vasomotor  innervation.  The  organic  spinal  centres  are  not  involved. 
Intelligence  is  usually  good. 

Coursr, — The  disease  runs  a  chronic  but  variable  course.  Its 
])ruj<ress  is  at  first  slow ;  after  walking  becomes  impossible  it  may 
cease  to  ] progress.  It  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years.  In  a  few 
cases  patients  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  even 
when  the  disease  began  in  youth.  The  earlier  the  disease  begins 
the  more  rapidly  it  extends;  the  more  pronounced  the  tendency  to 
li[X)matosis,  the  more  rapid  is  the  course. 

Patholntjk'dl  Anatomy. — The  disease,  like  other  forms  of  dys- 
trophy, is  a  degenerative  atrophy,  the  process  affecting  first  the 
muscle  fibres  and  nerve  terminals  and  the  connective  tissue  being 
secondarily  involved.  In  a  simple  atrophy  of  muscle,  such  as  fol- 
lows disuse,  the  muscle  fibres  simply  grow  smaller  and  gradually 
break  up  and  disappear.  In  degenerative  atrophy,  the  process  is 
accompanied  by  evidences  of  irritation,  such  as  swelling  of  the 
muscle  fibre,  proliferation  of  muscle  nuclei,  splitting  of  the  fibre 
longitudinally,  and  connective-tissue  proliferation.     All  these  phe- 
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nomena  are  seeu  in  the  patbological  procesa  which  takes  place  in 
tlie  dystrophic  iniisules.  AU  the  varied  changes  may  be  noted  ill 
the  same  muscle.  In  the  eai'ly  stages  there  is  a  true  hypertrophy 
of  some  of  the  fibres,  a  condition  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  muscular  dystrophies  in  distinction  from  the  spinal  atrophies. 
Besides  swelling  and  hypertrophy  of  fibres,  one  sees  atrophy  of  the 
fibres;  the  bundles  are  rounded;  there  are  increase  of  muscle  nuclei. 


I 


splitting  of  fibres,  vacuolization,  and  a  tendency  to  break  »\i  into 
libnllai  (Erb).  The  connective  tissue  at  first  shows  evidence  ot 
irritation  and  proliferation.  Finally,  as  the  muscular  atrophy  pro- 
gresses, connective  tissue  increases  and  takes  its  place,  until  a 
dense,  hard  myosclerosis  resiJts  (Fig.  HG).  In  some  parts  there 
is  deposit  of  fat  in  the  connective-tissue  cells,  and  this  may  in- 
crease until  an  extensive  lipomatosis  exists.  In  the  later  stage  of 
the  disea-se  the  fat  deposits  are  absorbed  and  there  are  only  atrophied 
muscle  and  connective  tissue.  The  nerves  and  spinal  cord  are  usu- 
ally normal;  when  changes  are  foimd  they  are  secondary  to  the 
muscular  disease. 

The  process  is  then,   first,   hypertrophy  of  muscle   fibre  and 
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increase  of  muscle   nuclei,    swellmg  and  rounding  t)f  fibres,  and 

splitting  of  the  same;  then  increase  of  connective  tissue,  with 
corresponding  atrophy  of  muscle  and  dt'posit  of  fat. 

The  process  is  a  primary  degeneration  due  to  au  inherent  nutri- 
tional vreakness  of  the  muscle.      _ 

In  a  measure  it  is  true  that 
those  muscles  embryologically 
latest  developed  are  earliest 
attacked. 

The    Jl'VEMLK    IiVSTHOPUY 

OK  £Hii,  or  scapulo  -  humeral 
form  of  djsti-ophy,  begins  in 
childhood  or  early  youth,  a  lit- 
tle later  than  pseudohypertro- 
phy, Tlie  shoulder  girdle  is 
first  affected,  later  tlie  arm. 
The  forearm  arid  legs  are  at- 
tacked very  late.  Part  of  the 
pectorals,  part  of  the  trapezii, 
latisaimuB  dorsi,  rliouibold, 
upjier-arm  muscles,  and  supi- 
nators are  atTected,  while  the 
supra-  and  infraspinati  and 
forearm  and  hand  usually  es- 
cape. There  may  be  true  and 
false  muscular  hypertrophy. 
There  are  no  tibrtllary  contrac- 
tions or  degenerative  reactions 
(Fig.  147). 

The  PAcio  -  SCAPULO  -  H0- 
HKRAI.  FORM,  or  infantile  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy, 
begins  in  early  childhood  ( third 
or  fourth  year)  usually,  but 
•  may  develop  late.  Tlie  atro- 
phy attacks  first  the  face,  giv- 
ing a  characteristic  appear- 
ance known  as  the  "  myopathic 

face."  There  is  a  we-akiiess  of  JJ^T"'^''  '"■"""■■"*■ "'""'  >■"■■ "'  '»'"- 
the  oral  muscle,  which  causes 

the  lips  to  protrude  and  produces  a  symptom  called  the  "tapir 
mouth. "  The  atrophy  respects  the  eye  muscles  as  well  as  those 
of   mastication    and    deglutition.     It   extends    to    the   sltoulders 
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and  arms  next,  then  it  pursues  the  ordinary  course  of  the  dys- 
trophies. 

Profjnosis, — The  patient  never  recovers,  but  the  disease  some- 
times comes  to  a  standstill  and  there  may  even  be  some  improve- 
ment, especially  in  cases  beginning  late. 

Treatment, — The  prophylaxis  is  important.  It  cdhsists  in  pre- 
venting the  marriage  of  women  belonging  to  dystrophic  families ; 
if  a  dystrophy  has  developed  in  one  child,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
take  the  risk  of  bringing  others  into  the  world.  Or  if  children  are 
already  born,  they  should  receive  the  most  careful  nourishment, 
outdoor  life  should  be  secured,  and  the  dangers  from  trauma  and 
the  infective  diseases  be  prevented.  Infants  should  not  be  suckled 
by  the  mother  if  she  belongs  to  the  dystrophic  famil}'. 

The  moderate  use  of  massage  and  gymnastics  is  very  important 
and  useful.  All  kinds  of  tonic  measures  are  indicated,  such  as 
cold  baths,  good  nourishment,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  phosphorus 
and  fats.  Tenotomy  and  other  orthopaedic  measures  may  be  useful 
in  the  later  stages.     Feeding  with  thymus  gland  may  be  tried. 

Summary  of    the    Hkrkditary  or  Family  Nervou.s  Diseases. 

The  student  uja^^^wf  11  be  confused  by  the  large  number  of  so- 
called  family  nervdu^  diseases  whidh  modern  neurolog}'  has  dis- 
covered and  differentiated.  The  practical  importance  of  them  all 
is,  perhaps,  slight,  for  they  are  extremely  rare,  yet  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  recognized  and  properly  distinguished,  for  the  prognosis 
and  degree  of  suffering  differ  very  much  in  different  cases.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  different 
generations  and  in  different  collateral  branches  of  a  given  family, 
and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  or  often  passed  on  directly  from 
one  ])arent  to  another.  The  list  which  I  append  may  not  be  en- 
tirely complete  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  book,  but  it  is 
ample. 

JlemUtanj  Chorea. — This  is  really  a  kind  of  hereditary  ])aresis 
or  brain  softening.  It  does  not  develop  until  adult  life,  as  a  rule, 
and  patients  with  it  may  live  until  middle  age. 

Jlrrfdifart/  amaurotir  iiliocy  is  a  family  disease  first  described 
by  Dr.  Sachs,  characterized  by  lack  of  development  of  the  brain  and 
associated  with  blindness  and  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  oi)tic 
nerves. 

Jl^i'cditarif  Ceirhrnl  Dlplvtjuu — This  is  a  family  disease  in 
which  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  develop  spastic 
jiaralysis  and  sometimes  imbecility. 

HemVitani  Uemlpleijla. — This  is  a  family  disease  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  Hoffmann  and  of  which  I  have  seen  two  cases  in 
my  clinic.     The  children  are  born  hemiplegic  and  there  is  atrophy 
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of  the  hemiplegic  side,  but  in  my  faaes  tlitre  was  no  luental  defect 
or  epilepsy. 

lieretiUnnj  cereb'-Miir  iiiiixi'i-  is  a  disease  allied  to  Friedreich's 
ataxia,  but  developing  suniewhat  later,  (.>^.,  about  the  time  of 
puberty. 

J/errilifuri/  tp'ina!  atiixia,  or  l-'rieclreich' »  disease,  is  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

I/rrfiiitai-!/  atir^ie  j-araplegiit  is  a  disease  developiag  at  about 
the  same  lime  and  with  some  of  the  same  syiuptoms  as  'cerebellar 
ataxia. 

lleralUury  sjiaslte  sjii'iuU  jmnili/*!*  is  a  disease  which  as  far  aa  ia 
known  develops  before  tlm  fifth  or  sixth  year  uf  lite,  iu\olvt-s  only 
the  lower  extremities,  and  is  compatible  somewhat  with  a  long  life. 
It  resembles  ataxic  paraplegia. 

HeriMHtiiry  pi-ngreMine  s/iitial  viiiMntlar  ntioiik;/  is  a  family  dis- 
ease, developing  in  the  first  year  of  life,  affecting  first  the  legs, 
uiid  gradually  ascending  and  running  a  rapid  course,  the  patient. 
dying  in  three  or  four  years  (Hoffmann). 

The  /lereilitar;/  pra/frrxtire  i}yxtraphii-j<  include  a  large  number* 
of  progressive  diseases  affectmg  primarily  the  muscles  and  the  mus- 
cular ends  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurons.  Many  different  types 
of  this  disease  are  described  in  ac::ordance  with  tlje  muscles  whii'L 
are  first  attacked. 

ArTHKITIO    MusrdLAK   AtRII1-HY. 

Jn  inflammation  of  joints  the  muBL'les  moving  them  are  affected 
by  a  simple  atrophy  which  is  called  arthritic. 

Etiolngij. — Kheumatic  arthritis  is  tlie  coniuiouest  cause. 

Symptom  s.^-Tha  shoulder -girdle  niusi'les  are  oftenest  affected. 
Whatever  the  joint,  it  is  the  extensor  muscles  which  are  first  and 
most  attacked;  the  muscks  above  th<»  joint  ai-e  more  susceptible  to 
the  atrophy  than  those  below.  The  atropliv  is  rather  rapid  in  the 
first  few  weeks  and  then  becomes  slower.  The  niuacles  affected 
waste  throughout  their  whole  length.  They  show  no  fibrillary  con- 
traction and  no  degenerative  electrical  reaction.  There  is  often  an 
increased  iiTitability,  so  that  an  exaggerated  tendon  reflex  or  even 
elonus  may  be  produced.  There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness  or  antes- 
thesia  in  the  nuiscles. 

Fal/ioloffi/.^-The  anatomical  change  is  a  simple  atrophy  and 
shrinking  of  the  muscle  fibres,  with  some  increase  in  muscle  nuclei, 
little  vacuolation,  no  swelling  or  splitting  of  fibres  { Dark sche witch 
— Fig.  148).  There  is  some  increase  in  interstitial  tissue,  but  this 
is  slight.     The  nerves  and  spinal  cord  are  normal. 

The  atrophy  is  probably  due  to  reflex  action.  Tt  is  a  refleje 
tropho-neurosis.     Even  a  neuralgic  joint  may  cause  an  atrophy. 


tlu;re  occurs  an  atrnphy  of  tlie  tlieiiar  euiiiience  iu  lajiidarieB  and  ii 
pei'SoriH  who  cuustantly  use  thia  group  of  Binall  niuacleB. 

Typical  atrophies  of  this  kind  may  be  seeu  iu  persons  who  run 
elevators  aiid  who  have  coustautly  to  grasp  the  rojw  in  one  hand. 
The  biceps  sometimes  wastes  in  smiths  and  the  calf  luuiiclea  in  ballet 
dancers.  In  most  cases  this  occupation  atrophy  of  muscles  reaches 
acertain  stage  and  atopa.  If  the  i)atient  is  given  rest,  recovery  takes 
place.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  patient  is  young  and  in  vigor- 
ous health.     In  other  instances,  the  simple  occupation  atrophy  will 
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actually  pass  over  into  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  condition 
is  distinguished  from  a  true  progressive  muscular  atrophy  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  none  of  the  aching  pains  and  vaso- 
motor symptoms,  such  as  sweating  in  the  arm,  and  very  little  if  any 
fibrillary  tremor.  The  electrical  reactions  are  the  same  as  in  spinal 
ati  ophies.  In  ordinary  occupation  atrophy  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  probably  in  the  muscle  itself.  The  treatment  is  rest  and  tonics, 
the  careful  application  of  electricity,  and  hypodermic  injections  of 
strychnine. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

TUMOKS  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

Spinal  Tumors. 

Etiology. — Tumors  rarely  occur  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  com- 
monest age  is  thirty  to  fifty;  tubercle  occurs  earlier  (fifteen  to 
thirty-five — Herter)  and  lipoma  is  congenital.  Males  are  more  sub- 
ject than  females.  Tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer  predispose  to 
the  disease.  Injuries  and  exposures  appear  sometimes  to  excite  the 
growth  of  spinal  neoplasms. 

Symptoms, — These  vary  with  the  location,  character,  size,  and 
rate  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  No  definite  clinical  picture  can 
be  drawn.  The  symptoms  are  such  as  result  from  a  foreign  body 
slowly  and  progressively  irritating  and  destroying  the  roots  and  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord.  Pain  api^ears  early  and  is  very  constant, 
continuous,  and  severe.  It  is  generally  referred  to  nerves  running 
out  from  the  cord  in  the  region  of  the  tumor  j  a  girdle  sensation  is 
felt.  Numbness,  hyperaesthesia,  and  later  anaesthesia  occur.  Ten- 
derness over  the  spine  and  rigidit}^  are  not  very  frequent.  The 
sensory  symptoms  are  usually  more  on  one  side,  but  may  become 
bilateral.  Spasm,  contracture,  and  exaggerated  refiexes  usually 
soon  develop,  involving  one  or  both  legs  or  an  arm  and  a  leg.  Later 
paraplegia,  atrophy,  loss  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
bedsores  follow,  and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion. 

When  the  disease  is  cervical  the  four  extremities  and  trunk 
muscles  may  be  gradually  involved,  and  there  are  rigidity  of  the  neck 
and  oi)tic  neuritis.  If  lower  down,  there  develops  a  hemiparaplegia, 
later  a  complete  ])ar«iplegia,  usually  with  exajj^gerated  reflexes.  If 
the  tumor  is  in  the  lumbar  region  the  reflexes  are  sooner  lost  and 
the  sphinotrrs  early  involved. 

A  rather  frecjuent  type  of  symptoms  caused  by  spinal  tumors  is 
that  known  as  a  Unnrn-Seqintrd  paralysis  oiv  hemiparaplegia.  In  a 
typical  case  of  this  kind  there  are  paralysis  of  motion  and  muscle 
sense  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  paralysis  of  cutaneous  sensation,  es- 
}>ecially  of  pain  and  of  temperature  on  the  op}X)site  side.  On  the 
side  of  the  lesion  the  temi)erature  may  be  slightly  raised;  there  is 
often  hypenesthesia,  and  reflex  action  is  increased.     There  may  be  a 
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band  of  ansestheeia  at  the  level  of  the  lesiou  and  on  the  same  side 
(Figs.  149,  IM). 

The  symptoms  vary  according  as  the  tumor  ia  outside  or  inside 
the  dura.  The  common  extradural  forms  are  lipoma,  cancer, 
gumma,  and  sarcoma.  The  greater  amount  of  motor  and  sensory 
irritation,  the  evidence  of  some  vertebral  disease,  existence  of 
malignant  tumor  elsewhere,  the 
absence  usually  of  hemiparaple- 
gia,  characterize  extra  medullary 
tumors.  The  common  forms  of 
intradural  or  medullary  tumor 
are  glioma  and  tubercle.  In 
these  cases  pain  and  spasm  and 
rigidity  are  less  common  in  the 
early  stage ;  he  mi  paraplegia  is 
more  common.  A  secondary  my- 
elitis sometimes  develops. 

The  duration  of  the  disease 
ranges  from  three  to  iive  years, 
the  average  being  two  or  three 
years. 

Palliology  and  Fiilholiujlcul 
Anatoiiuj. — All  forms  of  tumor 
occur,  but  the  commonest  are  gli- 
omata  and  sarcomata,  and  after 
this  fibromata,  myxomata,  gum- 
mata,  and  tubercles.  Cancer  is 
rare;  echinococcus  and  cysticer- 
cus  are  the  only  parasitic  tumors 
found.  Most  new  growths  stai't 
from  the  menihrancs,  the  next 
largest  numbers  from  the  cord,  i 
and  fewest  from  the  vertebra;.  J 

The  meningeal  tumors  are  t 
mostly  sarcomata  and  their  vari-  * 
ous  modifications,  hbroma,  en- 
chondroma,  carcinoma,  and  lipoma.  The  myelonic  or  intraspinal 
tumors  are  commonly  gliomata,  sarcomata,  tubercle,  and  syphllo- 
mata. 

Spinal  tumors  are  small  in  size,  ranging  from  one-fifth  to  one 
and  onti-fifth  inches  (one-Jialf  to  three  centimetres)  in  diameter. 
The  glioma  may  diffuse  itself  for  a  long  distance  through  the  centre 
of  the  cord,  forming  cavities  (syringo-myelia).     The  sarcomata  may 
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likewise  be  irregularly  spread  along  the  surface  of  the  cord.  Spinal 
tumors  nre  usually  siugle,  but  fibroaiata,  the  parasites,  aad  sarco- 
mata may  be  multiple. 

The  favorite  locations  for  spinal  tumors  are  just  belov  the  mid* 
cervical,  the  upper  and  the  lower  dorsal  regions.  The  secondary 
changes  produced  by  tuniurs  are  softening,  hemorrhages,  second- 
ary degenerations,  and  inflammatory  reaction.  The  origin  and 
histology  of  spinal  tumors  do  not  differ  from  that  of  tumors 
elsewhere, 

Thit  liiaijiiosU. — -The  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  verte- 
bral caries,  transverse  myelitis,  and  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis. 


The  points  to  be  noted  as  regards  caries  are  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
ter  il  t  I  or  or  kvplioais;  the  siujiU  degree  of  teudeniess  and 
rij,  1 1\  tl  e  aije  a  I  absence  of  tulwrcular  diathesis.  The  progres- 
si  e  ore  beg  i  ng  with  ]iain,  followed  by  motor  and  then  sen- 
soi J  ]  inU  sis  an  1  the  localization  of  the  s3-mptonia  exclude 
myelitis.  The  differentiation  from  hypertrophic  pa c:hy meningitis 
is  often  very  difficult. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  tumor  cannot  often  be  determined  certainly. 
The  probabilities  are  in  fiivor  of  sarcoma  or  glioma,  especially  in 
middle  life.  Syphiloma  may  be  suspected  from  the  history  and 
results  of  treatment.     Tubercle  is  very  rare. 

The  j'ro'jii>ixi;i  is  bad  except  in  syphiloTua,  and  even  here  it  may 
be  serious.  Tul>eri'le  may  perhaps  cease  to  grow.  Surgical  inter- 
ference now  saves  the  life  of  some  patients. 

Ti-'-"l'nriit.^ln  syphilitic  tumors  appropriate  remedies  may  do 
good  and  should  Im  vigorously  used.  In  tubercle,  tonic  treatment, 
iodine,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  of  service.  In  gliomata  and  sar- 
comata, nitrate  of  silver  and  ai-senic  may  be  tried.  In  other 
forms,  symptomatic  treatment  is  all  that  can  i>e  recommended  medi- 
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cally.  lu  all  l-asl's  uf  spinal  tumor  surgiciil  mtei'f<>reiici>  should  be 
'.'uuaiilerL'il ;  extradural  tumors,  if  taken  early,  can  be  removed  with 
great  benefit.  Even  in  medullary  tumors  enudeatiou  tuny  du  some 
good  in  the  early  stage.  Ex])loralory  operations  are  justifiable  if 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  tumor.  The  mortality- from 
such  operation  in  capable  hands  is 
very  low,  though  it  is  more  danger- 
ous than  trephining  tlie  akull. 

CAVITIES  IN  THE  SPIN.\I,  CORD. 

The  cavities  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  known  as: 

1.  Hydromyelia. 

2.  Alyelitic  cavities. 

3.  Syringomyelia. 

There  may  be  various  combina- 
tions of  those  processes,  the  nio^t 
common  being  a  combination  of  hy- 
dromyelia and  syringomyelia. 

Hvi>KOMVICLIA. 

This  is  a  dilatation  of  the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  cord,  the  cavity 
being  filled  with  fluid.  The  condi- 
tion may  be  assoi'iuted  witli  liydro- 
cephalus  or  with  spina  bifida,  or  it 
may  be  iiniependent  of  these  oondi- 
tions.  The  dilatation  may  be  cystic 
and  irregular,  or,  as  is  more  usual, 

extend  throughout  the  cord.  The  p,a.  ini.-s.sooir.  or  bptsai.  Cord. 
dilatation  extends  more  [xisteriorly,  Mm-urnvic  jt.  Ffcuis 

because    the    posterior    columns    are  * 

formed  latest.  Tlie  abnormality  may  be  slight  and  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms.  Or  a  pathological  process  like  a  gUomatosis  may 
develop  u]ion  it. 

MvT.LTTIC   AXD    HEMORRItAOtO  CaVITIES. 

Such  cavities  may  be  formed  in  tlie  cord  by  a  central  excavalinjt 
myelitis  or  by  small  hemorrhages-     These  r^avitiea  are  usually  small, 
irregularly  distributed,  and  arp  lined  with  connective  tissue, 
may  be  formed  in  rare  cases  in  connection  with   hydromyeli 
QBoplasma. 


e.     They  I 

inyelia  ot  I 
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Syringomyelia. 

Syringomyelia  is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  characterized  by 
a  development  of  gliomatous  tissue  in  the  central  parts,  with  forma- 
tion of  cavities.  Clinically  the  disease  is  usually  characterized 
by  peculiar  disturbances  of  sensation  and  nutrition.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  symptoms  are  atypical  and  the  disease  cannot  be 
recognized  during  life. 

The  description  here  given  corresponds  to  the  classic  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  syringomyelia 
produced  by  gliomatosis  only. 

Etiology, — The  disease  is  rare,  but  over  two  hundred  cases  have 
now  been  reported.     It  is  more  frequent  than  amyotrophic  lateral 


1.  8. 

Fio.  152.— Distribution  op  Cutaneous  An.S8Thesia  in  Syrinoomyelia.  1  shows  area 
of  analgesia,  2  shows  that  of  thermo-anaBSthesia.  The  darker  shades  show  where  there  is 
ansGstliesia  to  pain  and  temperature,  the  tactile  sense  being  unimpaired. 


sclerosis  and  less  frequent  than  multiple  sclerosis.  It  occurs 
oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  develops  early  in  life,  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five. 

It  occurs  especially  in  persons  who  follow  manual  occupations, 
such  as  butchers,  tailors,  etc.  Traumatism,  pregnancy,  and  infec- 
tious diseases  seem  occasionally  to  give  rise  to  it.  Heredity,  syph- 
ilis, and  alcohol  are  not  causal  factors. 

Symptovis, — The  disease  begins  insidiously  with  some  aching 
pains  in  the  neck  and  arms  and  parsesthesia  of  the  hands.  There  is 
soon  a  muscular  atrophy  of  the  hands  resembling  spinal  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  with  perhaps  anaesthesia.     As  the  disease  pro- 
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grenaes  tbe  weakiiess  and  atrophy  of  the  hand  muscles  become  more 
noticeable  and  gradually  extend  toward  the  tnntk.  The  atrophy 
cornea  on  in  both  extremities  at  abont  the  saine  time.  Fibrillary 
contractions  and  partial  degeneration  reaction  may  l>e  observed. 
Cutaneous  ausesthesia  of  the 
affected  hand  and  arm  to  tem- 
perature and  pain,  but  not  to 
toui'ii,  takes  plat^e;  and  this  is 
so  marked  as  to  be  almost  pnthog- 
nonionio   of  the    disease    (Fig, 

The  legs  do  not  be<-ouie  af- 
fected until  late,  and  then  gen- 
erally show  a  spastic  paraplegia. 
Tlie  throat  and  face  are  rarely 
iiivolvetl.  There  is  a  scoliosis  of 
the  spine,  generally  in  the  dorso- 
lnml)8rregion(Fig.  l^»■■^^ 

Vasomotor,  secretory*,  and 
trophic  symptoms  are  promi- 
nent. The  hands  may  lie  oide- 
uiatous  or  red  and  congested. 
Sweating  or  dryness  of  the  akin 
may  occur.  Eruptions  appear 
on  the  skin,  such  a»  bull%, 
lieriMs,  and  eczema.  Painless 
whitlows  attack  the  fingers  and 
may  destroy  the  terminal  pha- 
langes. Erosions  and  ulcera- 
tions also  occur.  The  nails  be- 
come dry,  brittle,  and  drop  off. 
Arthropathies  and  spontaneous 
fractures  have  been  observed, 
The  pupils  may  be  unequal  and 
the  bulb  retracted. 

Late  in  the  disease  symp- 
toms of  involvt 

dulla  develop.  At  this  time 
also  the  bladder,  rectum,  and 
genital  centres  are  attacked. 
The  disease  progresses  slowly  ] 
for  years,  with  remissions  of 
s  degree. 

The  cardinal  symptoms  are  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with 
a  peculiar  partial  auiesthesia,  trophic  disturbances,  and  scoliosis. 

Fat/Mlofflriil  Aiiatomi/.— The  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  substance 
of  the  cord.  On  opening  it  by  transverse  sections  one  finds  one  or 
more  cavities  extending  in  various  degrees  up  and  down.  The  most 
frequent  primary  site  is  the  cervical  swelling.     From  here  it  usually 
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passes  down  and  iiiiiy  reach  the  whole  leugtli  of  the  cord.      It  a 
extends  upward  and  may  involve  the  luedidla  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
cranial  nerves.     The  cavities  are  of  irregular  shape,  em^l  size,  and 


fiHed  with  a  liquid  like  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  They  are  situated 
oftenest  posterior  to  the  commissure  and  involve  one  or  both  pos- 
terior horns,  but  they  may  be  so  extensive  aa  to  involve  almost  the 
whole  of  t!ie  centre  of  the  cord  at  floiue  levels.  The  walls  are  usu- 
uUy  lined  by  a  membrane  and  surrounded  by  a  glioniatuus  tissue 
(Figs.  lo4-]57j. 

This  uieiubrune  is  composed  of  a  rather  dense  glioniatous  tissue. 
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It  may  be  absent  in  some  parts.  The  ijUn  cells  are  in  vaiious  stages 
of  (iyvelopiiieiit  and  degeneration,  in  parts  of  the  cord  the  new 
growth  may  furiii  a  large  ajid  sotifl  moss  occupying  most  of  t)ie 
centre  of  the  cord.  Small  hemorrhages  and  foci  of  myelitis  may  be 
present.  In  some  cases  there  is  evidejice  of  a  dilated  central  canal, 
with  neuroglia  hyperplasia  of  the  walls  and  a  gliomatoua  infiltration 
about  this.  The  epithelium  of  the  central  canal  may  form  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  e.ivity. 

ruthah'jy.—Xt  about  the  sixlh  week  of  fmtal  life  the  central 
'  canal  of  the  cord  is  large,  diamonil  shaped,  and  reaches  nearly  to 
'  the  anterior  imd  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cord.  This  cavity  gradu- 
I  ally  contracts  and  unites  in  the  middle,  the  anterior  part  forming 
\  the  central  canal  and  the  posterior  part  the  posterior  septum.  The 
'  posterior  part  may,  through  some  embrj-oli^ical  defect,  fail  to  close, 
,  and  a  congenital  cavity  may  bo  left.  About  this  a  glioma  may  de- 
velop, and  we  have  syringomyelia.  The  central  canal  may  remain 
imperfectly  contracted,  and  a  syringomyelia  may  develop  in  con- 
t  section  with  it.  Pi-obably  most  cases  of  syringomyelia  are  di- 
j  veloped  on  the  basis  of  an  embryoaie  defect. 

Gliomata  were  formerly  thought  to  be  practically  identiial  with 
I  earcomata.     It  is  be!levcd  now,  however,  that  they  are  of  epiblasUo 
I  origin,  and  like  nerve  cells  are  modifications  of  epithelial  tissue. 
^  This  tissue  in  its  normal  state  is  called  neuroglia.     It  is  a  nervous 
Bubstanee,     It  is  composed  of  small  cells,  round  or  of  irregular 
ahape,  with  a  large  nucleus  and  fine  fibnltary  prolongations.     In 
glioma  tliesfi  cells  are  relatively  much  mure  numei-uus,  while  the 
fibrillary  network  is  less  conspicuous.     There  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  richness  of  cells  and  fibres,  however.     When  the 
former  are  very  frequent  the  term  gliosai'coma  has  been  wrongly 
given  to  the  tumor.     The  glioma  is  penetrated  by  small    blood- 
vessels whose  waits  are  often  diseased,  so  that  minute  hemorrhages 
occur  and  the  glioma  becomes  stained  ami  pigmented.     In  other 
cases  it  is  gray  or  yellowish  in  color. 

The  rich  cellular  proliferation  in  gliomata  has  suggested  an 
analogy  in  its  growth  to  that  of  inflammation,  and  the  term  gliosis 
is  used  as  analogous  for  neuroglia  to  sclerosis  of  connective  tissue. 
Gliosis  differs  from  sclerosis,  however,  in  the  fai't  that  in  the  latter  , 

process  the  multiplication  of  fibres  dominates,  while  in  the  former  J 

it  is  the  cells;  besides  this,  in  gliosis  there  is  a  tendency  to  soften- 
ing anil  formation  of  cavities,  and  all  nerve  fibres  disappear.  In 
sclerosis  some  nerve  fibi-cs  remain,  and  one  observes  the  presence  of 
granular  and  amyloid  bodies. 

I'ecuiiur  Ty/ifxi. — 1.  The  disease  may  be  latent,  giving  rise  to 
very  few  symptoms  or  to  none  that  are  eharaot eristic. 

2.  There  may  be  a  period  of  irritation  and  pain  in  the  ex- 
tremities followed  by  paraplegia,  with  few  sensory  troubles,  the 
course  suggesting  a  chronic  tnuisvcrse  myelitis  or  a  Brown- S^quard 
paralysis. 

3.  Theie  is  a  type  in  which  bulbar  symptoms  develop  early,  but 
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differing  from  ordinary  bulbar  paralysis  in  the  involvement  of  the 
trigeminus  and  other  cranial  nerves  not  commonly  attacked. 

4.  There  is  a  form  characterized  by  a  rather  rapid  ascending 
paralysis. 

None  of  these  types  can  ordinarily  be  recognized  during  life. 

o.  There  is  a  type  charat*terized  by  the  symptoms  of  muscular 
atrophy  with  analgesia  and  feh^ns  (Morvan's  disease).  In  this  type 
there  is  probably  a  complicating  neuritis.  Some  assert  that  all 
cases  of  Morvan's  disease  arecas^s  of  syringomyelia,  but  this  is  not 
proven. 

Dlafjnosis, — The  disease  is  distinguished  in  its  classical  form  by 
(1)  its  beginning  at  the  j^'rlod  of  afh/esrence,  (2)  by  the  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  combined  with  the  peculiar  dissociated  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  (3)  by  the  trophic  disturbances  and  scoliosis. 

It  has  to  be  distinguished  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
and  dystrophy,  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  hypertrophic  cer- 
vical pachymeningitis,  chronic  transverse  myelitis,  Morvan's  dis- 
ease, and  anaesthetic  leprosy. 

The  sensory  and  trophic  disorders  and  scoliosis  enable  one  to 
distinguish  it  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  leprosy  the 
dissociation  of  the  sensory  symptoms  is  not  present,  and  the  anaes- 
thesia is  distributed  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  in  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed pla(]ues.  In  some  cases  the  peculiar  tubercular  disease 
of  the  skin  and  the  history  of  the  case  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  In 
leprosy,  also,  there  is  a  perineuritis,  and  the  enlarged  inflamed  nerves 
may  be  felt.  Portions  of  the  skin  may  be  excised  and  examined 
for  the  Icjirosy  bacillus.  As  regards  the  differentiation  from  Mor- 
van's disease,  tliis  cannot  oft.en  be  done.  Still  whitlows  are  rare  in 
ordinary  forms  of  syringomyelia.  Morvan's  disease  begins  in  one 
hand  and  slowly  extends,  with  remissions,  to  the  other.  Usually 
there  is  loss  of  tactile  as  well  as  thermic  and  pain  sense. 

7V/e  itmynosis  so  far  as  life  is  concerned  is  bad;  but  the  disease 
has  often  a  long  course,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and 
periods  occur  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  seems  arrested 
and  improvement  occurs. 

Treafnunit.  — It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  find  some  drug 
which  acts  speciiically  on  gliomatous  tissiu%  checking  its  growth. 
Af  present  we  know  of  only  two  things  which  may  possibly  do  this: 
nitrate  of  silver  and  arsenic.  Th(»se  drugs  shoulcl  be  given;  and  for 
the  rest,  tonic  and  symptomatic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Functional  Disordkks  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  functional  disorders  of  the  spinal  cord  include  only  condi- 
tions of  irritation  and  depression,  to  which  the  names  of  spinal  ir- 
ritation and  spinal  exhaustion  or  spinal  neurasthenia  are  given. 
The  symptoms  of  these  states  are  sufficiently  described  under  the 
head  of  neurasthenia. 
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UK    TUK    UaUUA    KuHIJs'A. 

Aniitotni/. — Ttie  Cauda  equina 

is  mttdc  up  of  five  lumbal-,  five 

sacral,  aiid  one  coccygeal  nerve 

rijots.      They  lie  in    the   dura 

Mi 

niahr  forming  a  thick  buiuUe 
and  extending  down  the  vei-te- 

^Kil 

bral  canal    for  14  em.      They 

WSF* 

are  still  (li»tinctmutjjrand  sen- 

^M 

|B^»M 

sorj'  roots,  and  do  not  uniu-  till 

B 

they   have  passed  out  of  the 

dura.       The    eauda    begins  at 

the  lower  tip  of  the    eord,  at 

the  level  of  the  lower  edge  nf 

the    second    lumbar     vertebra. 

The  term  conus    ia  applied  to 

^'' 

the  lower  end  of  tlie  cord  und 

includes   the  parts    below-    the 

second  sacral    segment.       The 
cord  here  becomes  much  small- 
er, loses  some  of  its  distinetive 
microMcopieal     structure,    ami 
the    anterior    i-oot    fibres    are 
smaller  and  less  uua.ei-ous  than 
lh>'  iiiisterior  or  aeusorj-. 

I" he     arrangement    of    the 
sei;mentM  and  nerves  is  shown 
in  Figs.  IflSandlM.     Thear- 

l\^f, 

rangeuient  of  the  visceral  een-                     J 

w^^ 

tres  is  given  by  MtlUer  as  fol-                   J 

lows:    Second    sacral,  ereetioii                   J 

centre ;  third  sacral,  ejaculation                  ■ 

ceuti-e;    fourth  sacral,  bladder                  % 

^Tt   /-?Ti-*    ^^ 

(detrusor)  centre;  fifth  sacral,                   1 

_:'.■/'             -5 

sphincter-ani  centre.     The  dis-                    1 

tribution  of  the  sensory  nerves                   1 

BliMH^B 

is  shown  in  the  Figs.  ll«  and                 J 

161.                                                                    1 

Si/iii/itomx  iinil  Di'i'/iiiiKix.  —                     1 

""   The  diagnosis  of  Cauda  lesions                 1 
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involves  differentiation  of  (1)  lesions  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal 
cord  i  (2)  Cauda  lesions  due  to  compression ;  (3)  those  due  to  de- 
struction ;  (4)  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  usually  come  on  rapidly, 
i.e.,  in  a  few  days  (myelitis,  Noftening,  hemorrhage);  there  is  little 


Fla.  159.— ShowiNO  ARR: 


pain  or  sensory  irritation,  and  later  there  is  dissociation  of  sen- 
sations. Fil)rillary  contractions  and  involuntary  twilchings  of 
the  leg  miisclfs  occur.  I'aralysis  rapidly  ai)i>ear8,  involving  the 
lower  limbs  in  ac(fordance  witii  the  segmental  distribution  of  the 
nervc>!.  It  is  flaccid,  and  is  followed  by  atrophy.  The  visceral 
feuties  are  involved.  If  the  conus  is  not  implicated  the  i>ai-al- 
ysis  tioes  not  seriously  involve  these  centres,  nor  the  muscles  of  the 
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pelvic  girdle.  The  motor  dieturbancea  are  more  ooiiapiciiouB  and 
troublesome  symptoms  than  are  the  sensory  ilistiivbances.  The 
cord  beiiig  small  aiid  destroyed,  not  much  improvement  takes  place. 
2.  In  disease  of  the  eauila,  since  it  is  usiialiyatumor,  the  sjnnp- 
toma  eoiue  on  slowly ;  iu  injury.  lii>wever,  the  onset  is  sudden.     There 


is  often  severe  pain  felt  in  tlie  bladder  and  distribution  of  the 
sciatic  nerves,  and  usually  bilaterally.  There  follows  after  a  time 
auiesthesia  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerves.  There  is  little  motor 
irritation,  and  paralysis  fnllows  slowly,  accompanied  with  pain,  the 
aeiiaory  symptoms  being  all  along  in  the  foreground.  The  sexual, 
bladder,  and  rectal  centres  are  lat«r  paralyzed.  The  course  is  pro- 
gressive unless  thei-e  ia  effective  operation  or  medical  interference, 
3.  The  symptoms  in  compression  of  the  cauda  without  destrac- 
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tion  are  much  the  same  as  the  above,  but  there  is  less  motor  disturb- 
ance, aiid  there  may  be  no  involvement  of  the  visceral  centres. 

4.  In  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  trouble  (usually  neu- 
ritis or  injury)  comes  on  rather  rapidly.  There  are  sciatic  pains, 
tender  points,  the  lesion  may  be  only  unilateral,  the  pains  are  not 


so  sevoii',  aucl  theiv  is  no  marked  auicsthesia.  There  is  little  or 
no  paralysis  in  sciatica,  but  it  may  oficui-  in  neuritis.  There  is  no 
paralysis  of  the  visceral  centres ;  the  seusorj-  and  motor  symptoms 
go  together,  the  sensor}' slightly  predominating;  there  is  often  a 
history  of  sciatica  and  alcoholism,  or  injuiy.  Examination  may 
disclose  the  pi-cscnce  of  a  tumor  or  of  some  disease  affecting  directly 
the  sciatic  plexus,  an<!  the  pi'ognosis  is  favorable. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

Anutomi/. — The  nervous  aysteoi  ia  developed  from  a  hollow  tube 
fonned  by  a  folding  of  the  epiblast.  The  brain  or  encephalon  grows 
o\it  from  its  anterior  part.  This  swells  into  three  cavities  called 
the  anterior,    middle,   and  posterior  cerebral  vesicles.      From  the 


Fia.  102.  Fid.  liO. 

Fia.  Iffi.— Thk  Ciruiui.  Tnicku. 

Fia.  I«3.— FURTBUi  DiTKLoPKKST  OF  Vmouw.— J>.  Fore-lirain  or  UlenceplulDO :  /■. 
^tvfieD-broin  or  dieuoeptuloD ;  if,  uild^brata  or  meflenceplutlou  ^  lU.  [nthmxa  utd  iiieua- 
cephalun  or  hlod-brHln.  The  taUimlin  la  oal  Jodlcitlrcl  iiepunWly  In  Ihe  aboTe  n^rr.  TV, 
»f Ii^fbrola  oMnrelenoephalon  orin«lullB  ohlon|^u  (RdlniRir), 

anterior  a  secondaiy  vesicle  develops;  the  poat«rior  divides  into 
two;  so  tliat  eventually  there  are  five  vesicles.  Out  of  them  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  are  formed. 

1.  From  the  anterior  vesicle  there  grow  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Bpheres,  the  corpus  callosnm  and  anterior  commissure,  fornix,  corpiia 
Btriatuni,  and  olfactory  lobes,  It  includes  also  the  anterior  part  of 
the  regioi)  lying  under  the  thalamus  in  which  are  the  optic  chiasm 
and  pituitary  body.  These  stnictures  form  the  fore-brain  or  telen- 
cephalon. 

2.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  primary  vesicle  come  the- 
thalamus,  pineal  gland  (or  epithalamus),  genirulate  bodies  (or  meta- 
thalamus),  and  some  structures  lying  under. the  thalamus,  viz.,  th& 
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rorjioru  mamillaria,  and  Luys'  body.  These  parts  form  the 'tween- 
brain  or  diencephaloD. 

3.  From  the  midille  cerebral  vesicle  there  grow  tlie  corpora 
quad  ri  gem  ill  a  and  cerebi-al  peduncles,  with  the  red  nuclei  and  aub- 
Btautia  nigra.     They  form  the  mid-brain  or  mesencephalon. 

i.  From  the  fourth  vesicle,    which  ia  a  secondary  veaicle  de- 


■  i 

im  UdvlDK  tortuadout 


Fb.  ML-Snu.  FmTHu  Dk< 


veloped  from  the  third  pri]n,i:_i,  ■  ^silimus"  (which  in- 

cludes the  superior  cerebellar  pLnluuLlos  and  valve  of  Vieuasens) 
and  the  '"after-brain,"  composed  of  the  cerebellum,  its  middle  pe- 
duucles,  and  the  pons.     This  part  is  also  called  the  metencephalon. 

5.  The  fifth  vesicle  (also  a  development  from  the  third)  forms 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  after-brain,  or  myetencephalon. 

The  development  of  these  parts  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams.  In  man  the  fore-braiu  is  enormously  developed,  the 
'tween-brain  moderately  developed,  the  olfactory  lobes  are  atrophic, 


ftm.  liKL — Fi'Ri'iiEB  r>ETiEUknurT-    Tba  di 


r  the  oriiiJul  nMirUca  laM 
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the  mid-brain  is  almost  rudimentary,  the  hind-brain  well  developed, 
the  after-brain  relatively  not  much  developed.  The  divisions  above 
given  in  detail  seem  somewhat  academic  and  impractical  as  applied 
to  adult  human  brains,  but  the  maiu  features  are  not  so;  indeed 
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theiy  are  quite  esseutial  to  the  uadei-Btandiag  of  modem  anatomy. 
The  following  simplification  ia  sufficient  for  the  student ; 


'  dien-  J 


Fun-brain     or 

cepliabn. 
"T  ween -brain 

(X'phalon. 
Mill  brain      or 

Istbmiig  and  Iiind-braio  )  CiTcbcUiim  and  its  peduncles. 

or  nietcDCepbalon.         ^  Pons. 
After-brain  or  mvelen- 


' .  Cerebral  licmispberes  and  ciirpora  striatH 
Optic  tlialtiiiius  and  geniculate  bodies. 
Cerebral  peduncles  and  corpora  quHdrigemliit 


Mcdulin- 


•I 


In  the  process  of  development  of  the  brain,  the  neural  canal  be- 
coinea  variously  enlarged  and  constricted,  until  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  foramina  of  Monroe,  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  are 
formed.  The  ventricles  ai'e  the  two  lateral,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth.  The  foramina  of  Monroe  connwt  the  lateral  and  third  ven- 
tricles; the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  connects  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles. 

Along  the  mesial  or  inner  surface  of  each  optic  thalamus  runs  a 
groove  known  as  ihejtsxurnofitonroe.  This,  according  to  Minot^ 
may  be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  fourth 
ventricle  into  the  spinal  cord,  where  it  ia  identical  with  the  line  of 
division  that  in  embryonic  life  separates  the  dorsal  from  the  ventral 
parts  of  the  cord,  forming  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  of  His.  !Mjnot 
regards  this  line  of  demaieation  as  having  great  morphological  im- 
portance. All  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord  dorsal  to  it  form  a  dorsal 
zone  and  include  the  receptive  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla, 
as  well  as  the  cerebellum  and  cerebral  hemispheres.  This  dorsal 
zoui)  contains  only  nerve  cells  whose  processes  never  leave  the  nerve 
centres  to  form  nerves,  and  it  receives  all  the  entering  sensory 
nerve  fibres.     It  is  the  recipient  part  of  the  nerve  centre, 

The  ventral  zone  contains  all  cells  whose  processen  go  out  to  form 
I>eripheral  nerves;  it  has  also  some  cells  of  the  other  type,  but  it 
does  not  receive  any  entering  sensory  nerve  fibres.  It  ia  the  efiferent 
part  of  the  nerve  system  and  it  includes  the  anterior  and  part  of  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  ventral  parts  of 
the  mid-,  hind-,  and  after -brains.* 

The  ditferent  segments  of  the  brain  are  composed  of  deposits  of 
nerve  ceils  forming  gray  matter  or  ganglia,  and  of  strands  of  nerve 
fibres  connecting  these  ganglia.  Most  of  the  general  description  of 
these  parts  must  bo  gotten  from  treatises  on  anatomy.  I  purpose, 
however,  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  various  ganglionic  deposits 
found  in  the  brain;  then  show  the  various  tracts  connecting  them 
with  each  other  and  the  periphery. 

*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  6.  Mlnot  for  details  regarding  Uiia  con- 
ception of  the  Btructuie  of  the  nervous  system,  wbich  seems  to  mo  to  deserve 
wider  recogDltion. 
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The  sixteen  ganglionic  deposits  of  the  brain  are  arranged  in  the 
different  segments  as  shown  here : 

1.  Cerebral  cortex  )  Pore-brain. 

2.  Corpus,  striatum  j  ^ula^r"^^^^^^^^^     [Telencephalon. 

3.  Olfactory  lobes. 

4.  Optic  thalamus         ") 

5.  Corpora  geniculata    i  'Tween-brain. 

6.  Corpora  roamillaria  |  Dienoepbalon. 

7.  Luys*  bo<ly  J 

8.  Corpora  quadrigemina  )Mid-brain. 

iS:  gS^Zirnigra  }  Meseocephaloa 

18.  Pons  nuclei  )  Metencephalon. 

l^:arnu^ef    l^Si,on 
16.  Cranial  nuclei   J  Myelencephalon. 

The  Cortex  Cerebri  and  the  Convolutions. — The  gray  matter  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  called  the  cortex  cerebri,  and  it  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  deposit  of  nerve  cells  in  the  body. 
The  cortex  is  from  2  to  4  mm.  (one-twelfth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch) 
thick,  and  its  total  superficial  area  is  1,800  to  2,700  sq.  cm.  The 
area  of  gray  matter  lying  in  the  fissures  is  about  twice  that  lying 
on  the  surface  (Donaldson).  The  cerebral  cortex  is  arranged  in 
folds  or  convolutions  (gyri)  separated  by  fissures  or  sulci.  These 
fissures  divide  the  brain  also  into  lobes.  The  fissures  of  the  brain 
are  divided  into  j/rimari/  and  se^^ondary.  The  former  are  perma- 
nent, and  present  little  change  in  size,  location,  or  direction.  The 
latter  are  variable  in  all  these  respects,  and  are  often  called  sulci  for 
purposes  of  distinction. 

The  primary  fissures  of  the  brain  are : 

The  longitudinal. 

The  transverse  or  choroidal. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  or  central. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  parietal. 

The  parieto-occipital. 

The  calcarine. 

The  position  of  these  fissures  is  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
diagrams,  which  are  based  on  descriptions  of  Eberstaller.  I  have 
not  space  to  give  detailed  descriptions. 

The  secondary  fissures  or  sulci  will  be  enumerated  in  describing 
the  lobes.  They  are  divided  into  the  typical  or  more  or  less  con- 
stant and  the  atypical  or  tertiary  fissures. 

The  primary  fissures  divide  the  cerebrum  into  various  portions 
called  lobes.     The  lobes  are: 

Frontal.  The  central  or  island  of  Reil. 

Parietal.  Olfactory. 

Temporal.  Limbic. 

Occipital. 
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There  are  ei^jht  fissures  aud  seven  lobes. 

Thvfrant'il  hhe  is  limited  behind  by  the  fissure  of  Kolaudo,  iuid 
on  the  median  surfare  by  the  calloso-marginal  or  subfrontal  fissure 
and  its  asceudiug  brauch.  It  has  the  following  sulci :  1.  Supei'ior 
frontal  ajid  superior  precentral.  2,  Inferior  frontal  and  inferior 
precentral.     3.   Olfai^tory.     4.   Triradiate. 

In  the  frontal  lobe  are  the  followiug  convolutions:  1,  Pre- 
central or  ascending  frontal,  Jiaving  on  its  median  surface  (a)  the 
paracentral  lobule.  2.  First  or  aupenor  frontal-  3.  Second  or 
middle  fronUl.     4.  Third  or  interior  frontal  (Fig.  166). 

The  parietal  lolie  \a  \\ni\ie<\  behind  by  the  par ieto -occipital  sjid 


I 


anterior  occipital  fissures,  below  on  its  outer  surfat^e  by  the  S_ 
fissure  and  a  line  drawn  back  from  its  upper  eud  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  occipital.  In  front  it  is  limited  by  the  fissure  of 
Rolando.  On  its  median  surface  it  is  limited  in  front  by  tlit^  as- 
cending branch  of  the  calloso-marginal  or  subfrontal  fissure,  behind 
by  the  parieto-occipital,  and  below  by  the  subparietal  fissure. 
Its  important  sulci  are;  1.  The  parietal  or  interparietal.  2.  The 
postcentral.  The  convolutions  formed  are,  on  the  convex  surface: 
1.  The  postcentral  ot  ascending  parietal.  2.  The  superior  parietal 
lobule,  having  on  its  median  surface  (»)  the  quadrate  lobule  or  pre- 
cuneus. 3.  The  inferior  parietal  lobule,  which  is  coiiijxised  of  (a) 
the  Bupraauarginal  gyrus,  (li)  the  angular  gyrus.  These  latter  gyri 
are  variously  described,  but  it  is  best  to  regard  one,  (c)  the  supra- 
marginal,  as  that  surrounding  the  posterior  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius;  the  other,  (6)  the  angular,  as  that  beginning  at  the  upper 
limit  of  the  first  temporal  fissure  and  extending  back  as  far  as  the 
anterior  occipital  fissure. 

The  Occipital  Lobe. — This  is  limited  on  its  convex  surface,  an- 
teriorly, by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  laterally  to  this  by  the 
anterior  occipital  and  inferior  occipital  fissures.     These  in  apes  form 
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a  siugle  contmnous  fissure  sharply  separating  the  occipital  from  the 
other  lobes.  Oa  its  median  surface  the  parieto-occipital  fissure 
limits  the  lobe  in  front.  On  the  under  surface  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  tentorium  about  marks  the  anterior  limit 

The  sulci  are:  1.  The  transverse  ocnipital  (ape  fissure  of  some 
writers).     2.  The  superior  or  lateral  occipital.     3.  Tha  inferior 


tta.  1ST.— Tbb  CEaiBKm,  raon  ucivk. 

occipital.  On  the  median  surface:  4.  The  calcarine,  which  joins 
the  parieto>occipital.  5.  The  inferior  occipi to- temporal  or  foui-th 
temporal. 

The  convolutions  on  the  convex  surface  are:  1.  The  superior 
occipital.  2.  The  middle  occipital,  3.  The  inferior  occipital.  4. 
The  descending  occipital.  On  the  median  surface  we  find;  5.  The 
cuneus.     6.  I>escending  occipital. 

The  Temporal  Lobe. — The  convex  or  lateral  surface  shows  the 
following  sulci:  1.  The  first  temporal  or  parallel  sulcus.  2.  The 
second  or  middle  sulcus.  On  the  under  and  median  surfaces  aw: 
3.  The  third  or  inferior  temporal  sulcus.  4.  The  fourth  temporal 
or  inferior  occipi  to-temporal  or  collateral  sulcus,  which  extends  into 
the  occipital  lobe.     5.  The  hippocampal  sulcus. 

The  convolutions  are:  1.  The  first  temporal  convolutitm.  2. 
The  second  temporal  convolution.  3.  The  third  temporal  convolii- 
tim.     4.  The  lateral  occipito-temporal  or  fusiform  convolution.     5. 
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The  median  oeci  pi  to- temp  oral  or  lingual  convoluticn.  6,  The  hip- 
pocampal  convolution,  which  ia  an  extension  of  4  and  6.  7,  The 
iuicinat«  convolution,  which  ia  an  extennion  of  6. 

Th»  Island  o/JifU  (lubuB  centralis,  lobus  cikudieis). — This  has  a 


circular  Bulcns  aurroundiug  it,  and  sfveral  more  or  leas  short  sulci 
dividing  it  into  from  five  to  seven  short  gyri. 

The  limhio  lobe,  if  described  as  a  separate  lobe,  is  made  to  in- 


clude anteriorly  the  bjtiis  fornicatus  or  gyrus  einguli ;  baok  of  this 
the  isthmus ;  then  the  hippocampaJ,  uncinate,  and  dentate  convolu- 
tions (Fig.  168). 
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The  smull  pyramidal  and  spindle  cells  measure  about  10  x  18  /i; 
the  large,  20  x  40  /x  (y^ir  x  ^^J^-  in.).  There  are  in  the  upper  cen- 
tral and  paracentral  convolutions  giant  cells  (of  Betz)  which  meas- 
ure 125  X  55  !L  (j^jj-  X  -^  in.).     (See  Plate.) 

Despite  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  the  cortex,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  but  three  principal  classes  of  cells :  (1)  those 
which  receive  nervous  impvdses  and  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  second 
and  granule  layers ;  (2)  those  which  associate  a'ad  co-ordinate  these 
impulses,  and  which  partly  lie  in  the  first  and  partly  deep  in  the 
fourth  layers  (cells  of  Cajrd  and. spindle  cells);  and  (3)  those  which 
discharge  impulses  and  which  lie  in  the  third  layer  (large  pyramidal 
cells). 

2.  The  fibres  and  j^^^xuses  of  the  cortex  are  composed  of  proc- 
esses from  the  nerve  colls  and  terminals  coming  in  from  the  white 
matter.  They  collect  into  several  close  networks.  One,  lying  in 
the  neuroglia  layer  and  running  parallel  to  the  surface,  is  called 
the  tangential  layer  of  fibres;  a  second  layer  runs  among  the 
large  pyramidal  cells,  forming  the  outer  stripe  of  Baillarfjer  ;  and  a 
third  layer,  beneath  this,  is  called  the  inner  stripe  of  Baillarger. 
Besides  these,  there  are  radiating  fibres,  running  in  from  the  white 
matter  and  forming  interradial  and  superradial  networks  (Fig.  171). 

The  cortical  gray  matter,  as  will  thus  be  seen,  contains  layers  of 
nerve  cells,  into  which  nerve  fibres  penetrate.  These  terminate,  as 
do  all  fibres,  in  end  brushes,  which  surround  the  receptive  or  sen- 
sory cells.  An  enormous  number  of  fine  fibres  is  given  off  by  tlie 
cells ;  some  of  these  form  layers  in  the  cortex  and  connect  neighbor- 
ing parts,  others  run  out  and  connect  more  distant  parts  or  pass 
do\vn  to  lower  levels.  There  are  thus  three  kinds  of  fibres — affer- 
ent, associative,  and  efferent — just  as  there  are  three  types  of  cells, 
and  since  nerve  cells  and  fibres  are  really  parts  of  the  same  unit — 
the  neuron — there  are  practically  three  kinds  of  neurons  in  the 
cortex. 

The  different  convolutions  and  lobes  of  the  brain  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  association  fibres  and  commissural  fibres  and  to 
the  ganglionic  masses  below  them  by  projection  fibres.  The  asso- 
ciation fibres  consist  of  short  fibres  connecting  neighboring  convo- 
lutions and  of  long  tracts  which  connect  neighboring  or  distant 
lobes. 

The  short  association  fibres  are  numerous;  they  lie  close  be- 
neath the  gray  matter  and  connect  convolutions  of  the  same  lobes. 
The  course  of  many  of  the  lo/ir/  association  paths  is  not  yet  well 
known.  The  occipital  lobe  is  connected  by  long  tracts  to  the 
temporal  lobe,  and  perhaps  slightly  to  the  inferior  parietal  lobe 
(H.  Sachs).  The  temporal  lobes  are  connected  only  to  the  occipi- 
tal. The  frontal  lobe  is  apparently  connected  with  the  parietal. 
Its  connection  with  the  temporal  is  denied  (H.  Sachs).  All  the 
lobes  of  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  are  connected  wit>h  each  ether 
by  commissural  tracts  in  the  corpus  callosum  and  anterior  commis- 
sures.    I  will  describe  the  projection  fibres  later. 
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The  CoKi'OKA  Striata  whiuh  form  the  second  ganglionic  mass 
to  b6  studied  are  cumposed  of  two  pai'ts:  the  uatidate  nucleus  anil 
lenticulai'  nucleus.  These  two  nuclei  are  separateil  dorsally 
by  the  white  fibres  forming  the  internal  capsule.  Below  they 
are  continuous.  Their  shape  and  relations  are  not  easily  appre- 
ciated except  by  actual  inspection  of  specimens.  They  are  indi- 
cated in  tlie  accompanying  figures  (172-174  j.  The  head  of  the 
caudate  niioleus  is  connected  witli  the  gray  matter  of  the  auterior 
perforated  space.  The  tail  extemls  into  the  temporal  lohe,  where  it 
18  continuous  with  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex,  called  at  this  point 
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the  amygdalum,  and  with  the  claustruni.  The  lenticular  nucleus  is 
also  continuous  witli  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  jierforated 
space.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions;  the  external  is  called  the 
putamen,  the  two  inner  the  globus  pullidua.  These  parts  are  sepa- 
rated by  white  fibres.  The  caudate  nucleus,  putamen,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  the  cui'pns  striatum  are  modifications  of  tlie  cerebral 
^^^      cortex. 

^^^^  The  corpus  striatum  has  U)  fibres  which  pass  to  it  from  tha 

^^^H  cortex,  (2)  fibres  which  ]iass  through  it  from  the  frontal  and  parietal 
^^^B  cortex,  (3)  fibres  which  originate  in  il  connect  its  different  parts, 
^^^V  and  go  to  parts  below  it.  1.  The  fibres  joining  the  ganglion  to  the 
^^H  cortex  are  few  and  merely  associative.  2.  The  fibres  which  pass 
^^H  through  It  pass  cliiefiy  into  the  dorsal  [>art  of  the  cerebral  peduncles 
^^H       (or  tegmentum)  and  are  connected  with  the  sensory  tracts  thete. 
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3.  Fibres  which  originate  in  the  caudate  niioleun  ami  putamen  col- 
lect together  anil  join  witli  the  trortieal  (ibrt^a  to  form  the  "len- 
ticular loop"  (ansa  lenticularis) .  Some  go  to  the  subthalainiis 
(Luys'  boily)  and  optic  thalaimis;  most  go  to  the  mfei-ior  olives  and 
thence  eonne(^t  with  the  cerelielliim.  Some  perhaps  ^n  to  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  bundle,  which  is  a  band  of  commiasural  fibres 
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that  connect  together  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla. 
Fibres  connect  the  caudate  nucleus  and  putainen  with  the  globus 
pallidus. 

The  corpora  striata  are  relatively  rudimentary  ganglia  in  man. 
They  contain  sparsely  distributed  multipolar  and  fusiform  cells, 
TsVff  **  t'f  '"•  "'  diameter,  the  larger  being  in  the  lenticular 
nucleus.     Tney  are  chietly  of  the  sewnd  or  Golgi  type. 

Thk  Optic  Thai.ami These  ganglia  form  the  chief  part  of 

the  'tween-brain.  Tliey  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  posterior  and 
interual  to  the  corporsi  striata.     They  are  continuous  with  eacli 
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other  by  means  of  tlie  middle  gray  commissure.  The  upper  or 
dorsal  surface  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricles;  the 
mesial  surface  forms  the  lateral  wail  of  the  third  ventricle.  Ex- 
ternally ia  the  baud  of  white  fibres  called  the  internal  sapsule;  be- 
low this  ia  a  rather  large  maes,  the  veil  nucleus,  external  to  a  small 
gray  nucleus  called  the  subthalamic  ganplion  (Luya'  body).  Around 
and  below  these  is  a  comiilex  network  of  fibres  called  the  stratum 
intermedium.  Below  this,  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  the  corpora 
mamillaria  (Fig-  175).  The  thalamus  is  comiwaed  of  six  nuclei — 
the  anterior,   lateral,  mediaii,  ventral,  jiosteiior,  and  the  jiiUvinar 


Flo.  171.— SEpnoMTHttonoB  tbk  Middlk  of  the  Babu.  OakoLta,  PmiCENTim.  C/LP). 
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(Fig.  17:i,  p.  353).  Besides  these  there  is  on  the  median  surface  a 
small  ganglion  called  tJie  g.  habenulse.  The  ojitio  tracts  wiud 
around  the  posterior  and  outer  edge  of  the  thalamus;  and  con- 
nected with  these  and  the  thalamus  ai'e  two  other  ganglia,  the  eit- 
tenial  or  lateral  and  internal  or  mediitu  iji'iilculate  liudies.  Thus  the 
thalamus  is  in  closu  anatomical  relations  with  five  small  ganglia; 
three  below  it — the  corpus  mamillare,  red  nucleus,  and  subtlt^a- 
mus;  two  postero-extemal  to  it,  the  geniculate  bodies.  To  these 
may  be  a<lded  the  corpora  quadrigemiua.  The  thalamus  is  com- 
posed  of  multipolar  nerve  cells  rather  more  numerous  nud  larger 
than  those  iu  the  striatum,  but  not  grouped  closely  together.  Starr 
describes  a  small  stellate  multipolar,  cell  and  a  large  multipolar  cell. 
There  are,  besides  these,  cells  of  the  second  or  Golgi  type  which 
have  associative  functions.     The  optic  thalamus  is  composed  of 
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auoci&tire  t^eHs  wiiicfa  oiiite  li^rse  Taric-Tis  aSe-reni  and  efferent 
neuroLS.  Tt'.*  op::*:  thal:i^:3  is  a  trr=i"^a'  starioa  of  numeroos 
filK<4  of  secssdos  coning  frcia  :he  i^^^i^ilia  a^d  oo:^;  it  is  also 


the  jjJaee  fJ  'jr:_'::i  r.f  C'^lls  whio'a  si-nil  vrwe^ses  to  tiie  cortex  and 
thi;  re'-eiv-ni-  r-;:.-re  f  f  iibrti  oonjii.i,-  f:v::i  the  cortex.  It  ia 
tli'rr%ffjre  a  verj-  iinjiortant  se:isory-mi,-tor  (ranglioa  counected  with 
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tbe  receptioa  anij  distributioii  of  sensory  and  motor  influence  and 
with  the  Butomatio  and  ref  ex  movements. 

Thx  Corpora  Quadbigehina.  — The  mid-brain  contains  as  ita 
chief  ganglia  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These  consist  of  four 
tubercles,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  (Fig.  175).  In  man  they 
are  rudimentary  in  structure  and  relatively  unimportant  in  function. 
In  man  alao  the  posterior  tubercles  are  developed  more  relatively 
than  in  most  lower  animals.  They  t<^ther  measure  about  14  mm. 
0  in.)  in  sagittal  direction.     In  front  lie   the  pineal  gland  and 
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third  Ventricle ;  tieneath  are  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  struc- 
tures of  the  upper  pons  and  cerebral  peduncles.  This  inferior 
boundary  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  cut  (Fig.  17ti ).  Micro- 
scopically the  anterior  lobes  consist  of  layers  suggesting  a  cortical 
type  (Spitzka);  the  outermost  is  maile  up  of  optic-tract  fibres,  the 
next  IS  a  thin  layer  of  small  nerve  cells,  then  optic  fibres  again,  and 
deepest  of  all  a  layer  containing  a  few  large  cells.  The  posterior 
lobes  are  more  homogeneous  and  contain  small  multipolar  cells  and 
a  ganglion. 

The  figures  172  to  174  show  the  relationships  of  the  basal 
ganglia  and  other  paits. 

T/ie  Siil's/init!"  J\7'/i".— Helow  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
lying  between  the  upi)er  sensory  part  (tegmentum)  of  the  peduncles 
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of  the  brain  and  the  lower  motor  jiart  (tfusta)  is  the  substantia 
nigra.  It  contains  large  multipolar,  angular,  and  fusiform  cells 
deeply  pigmented  (Fiy.  17G). 

The  Bed  ^'^ti'-Jeus, — l>ors:;lto  the  s,  nigra  and  at  about  its  middle 
extent  is  tiie  red  nucleus.  It  is  spherical  or  oblong,  very  vascular, 
and  contains  numerous  small  cells. 

I'he  gudthiilamtM  (Luys'  body)  lies  more  dorsally  but  in  about 
tlie  same  plane  as  tlie  substantia  nigra.  It  measures  about  \  by  ^ 
inch,  and  contains  a  few  cells  and  a  very  fine  jdesus  of  nerve  fibres. 

The  position  and  relation  of  these  bodies  are  shown  in  Fig. 
174. 

The  mwlei  o/thejions  Varolii  are  irregularly  distributed  masses 
of  nerve  cells  lying  deep  among  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 


fibres.  A  special  nucleus  lyiag  low  down  iu  the  pons  is  known  as 
the  si'jKrior  olive.  In  the  tifier-brain  or  meilii/la  we  have  the  gi'ay 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  its  cranial  nerve 
nuclei,  the  olivary  bwlies,  and  certain  small  deposits  of  gray  matter 
called  the  nodal  nuclei. 

The  Cebehbllum  in  man  consists  of  a  median  portion  or  vermis 
and  two  lateral  hemispheres.  It  is  connected  to  the  cord  and  rest 
of  the  brain  by  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  peduncles.  If:  is 
composed  of  an  external  layer  or  cortex  of  gray  matter,  of  central 
white  matter,  and  central  gaiiglia.  The  gray  matter  lies  in  very 
close,  narrow  folds,  producing  with  the  white  matter  an  appearance 
on  section  called  the  arlior  viln:  The  vermis  and  hemispheres  are 
divided  by  sulci  into  a  number  of  lobes  and  lobules.  The  vermis  is 
divided  into  superior  and  inferior  portions.  Its  further  subdivisions 
and  those  of  the  hemispheres  are  shown  in  the  cuts  (Figs.  178,  179). 
In  the  white  matter  of  either  hemisphere  is  a  nucleus  of  small 
multipolar  cells,  the  corpus  dentatus  or  ciliary  body.  To  the  median 
aide  of  this,  and  belonging  stnicturally  to  it,  is  a  small  nucleus,  the 
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emboliform  nucleus.  In  the  iiiFerior  vermis  is  a  coUeetion  of  larger 
tuultipolar  cells,  the  ntiel&an  fnatiiiuim  or  tegmental  nucleus;  just 
to  the  outer  eiiie.  between  it  and  the  emboliform  nucleus,  is  a  small 
collection  of  cells,  resembling  those  of  t!ie  n  fattiijU,  called  the 
nucleus  globoBUB 

The  CerebfUnr  f  utej  —If  a  set  tion  be  taken  thioubh  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebellum,  it  ■will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  two 


layers,  an  outer,  or  molet-ular,  and  an  iiiiiei',  or  ^anular,  layer. 
Each  of  tliese  layers  contains  a  large  nuniher  of  pei'idiar-ahajjed 
nerve  cells,  and  verj-  rich  plexus  of  nerve  fibres.     The  molecular 
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layer  contains  two  kinds  of  lella,  one  large  and  known  as  Pvrkinje's 
cells,  the  other  smiiller  and  known  as  Ktellaia  cells.  The  cells  u£ 
Purkinje  lie  the  more  deeply,  being,  in  fact,  praetically  at  the 
boundary  of  the  molecular  and  granular  layers.  They  measure  40  x 
30  p.  (g^  to  gfg  iu.)  and  have  large  round  nuclei.     £acli  cell  gives 
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off  an  enormous  number  of  branching  dendrites,  which  run  up 
toward  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  shape  of  a  bush.  Each 
little  branch  sends  off  from  the  side  small  buds,  which  ara  calteil 
the  ijfinmiileg  or  thorns.  These  branching  dendrites  do  not  pass  up 
altc^ther  like  the  branches  of  a  round  bush,  but  are  flattened  like  a 
broom.  The  Purkiii je  cells  give  olf  from  tbeir  base  a  neuraxon  which 
runs  down  into  the  whit«  matter  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  181,  i*). 


I  DimRfiT  Ciwsi 


Lying  throughout  the  molecular  layer  are  the  ntdlnfc  r-Ug,  which 
are  much  suiiiller  in  sizr,  ami  whiih  also  give  ulT  a  numbi-r  of  den- 
drites(Fii;.  181,  Nj.  Eachccll  has  also  itsaxiscvliud-T  meurasom 
and  this  s<-nils  off  collaterals  which  end  in  a  tine  baski-t-Hke  m-twoik 
which  surrounds  the  binly  of  the  cells  of  I'urkinje  (Fij;.  ISI  i.  On 
this  at'i-oiint  they  art;  sonictiuies  called  kksket  cells,  Thi-re  are 
other  s!''IUiT..--sliaifd  cells  iu  the  molecular  layer  which  lie  more 
superfiiiully,  ami  do  not  Jiave  this  particular  coiniection  with  the 
I'urkinje  o'lls.  but  apiiear  to  belong  to  the  same  type. 

The  i,'ran\ilar  layer  contains  a  large  uuml«?r  of  very  small  gran- 
ular*like  cells  that  Golyi  was  the  first  to  show  were  reallv  nerve 
cells.  They  are  ,..jly  al».ut  .'>  -  (  ^'..^  in.  I  in  diameter,  and  they  liave 
a  number  of  short  den.iriics  whirli  end  in  clubbed  extremities. 
(Fig.  181,  ',j.     They  give  nff  a  very  fine  axis-cylinder  process  (ucu- 
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raxoa^  which  rune  up  into  the  molecular  layer  and  there  divides  in 
a  T-snaped  faahion,  the  fibres  running  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  convolution  and  passing  in  between  the  branches  of  the  cells 
of  Furkinje.  There  are  besides  these  granular  cells  a  few  larger 
cells  with  axis  cylinders  that  divide  and  subdivide,  ending  in  a 
finely  i&mi^iug  plexus.  These  are  of  the  type  known  as  the  cetU 
of  Golgi.     They  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  are,  as  in  the  cerebrum, 
radiating  and  tangential.  The  tangential  fibres  lie  at  the  level  of 
the  Fuiinkje  cells,  among  the  processes  of  which  they  run.     Just 
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Afferent  fibre  M  bulceC  (alellate)  cellj  B,  neunxon  ttt  Purklnje  cell;  C.  afferent  fibre  to 
Furkinje  cell;  D,  BflereuC  (niony )  fibre  la  grsnule cell. 

beneath  the  pia  is  a  thin  connective  or  neuroglia  tissue  membrane 
which  sends  radial  fibres  down  through  the  gray  matter,  affording 
it  a  support. 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebellar 
cortex  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  cerebrum.  Associative  and  re- 
ceptive cells  are  found  in  the  granular  and  molecular  layers,  and 
they  send  processes  forming  a  rich  network  around  Purkinje's  cells, 
which  are  efferent  in  function  (Fig.  182).  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  large  cells  is  in  harmony  ivith  the  view  that 
the  cerebellum  is  an  organ  that  receives  and  adjusts  nerve  impulses 
for  co-ordinate  distribution.  All  parts  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  are 
anatomically  alike. 

The  white  matter  of  the  ccrebellmn  consists  of  nerve  fibres,  some 
of  which  go  to  form  the  peduncles.  Others  form  anterior  and  pos- 
terior commissures,  running  through  the  two  extremities  of  the 
vermis  and  connecting  the  hemispheres.  There  is  also  a  longi* 
tudinal  commissure  in  the  vermis.  The  white  matter  around  the 
corpus  dentatum  is  called  ihejieece. 
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The  Projection  System, 

Having  described  the  general  arrangement  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  brain  and  the  collections  of  gray  matter  found  in 
them,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  tracts  of  white  matter  which 
connect  the  different  parts. 

The  white  matter^  as  already  shown^  is  made  up  of: 

(  Short. 

1.  Association  fibres  -j  Long. 

(  Commissural. 

2.  Projection  fibres. 

1.  The  association  fibres  of  the  cortex  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

2.  The  projection  Jrlfres  are  those  which  connect  different  areas  of 
the  cortex  with  the  basal  ganglia  and  the  ganglionic  masses  of  the 
pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord.  Recent  researches  by  Flechsig  have 
led  him  to  assert  that  the  projection  fibres  are  much  less  numerous 
than  has  been  suspected,  and  that  they  come  only  from  the  central 
convolutions,  part  of  the  first  and  second  temporal,  part  of  the  oc- 
cipital lobe,  the  hippocampus,  uncus,  and  part  of  the  limbic  lobe. 
These  are  the  parts  of  the  brain  identified  with  the  function  of  vol- 
untary movement  and  general  and  tactile  sensation,  hearing,  sight, 
smell,  and  taste.  The  area  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  thus  connected 
to  parts  below  by  projection  fibres  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
whole.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  brain  cortex  is  not  in 
direct  connection  with  parts  below,  but  is  closely  connected  with  the 
projection  centres  by  association  fibres.  Flechsig  considers  the 
parts  of  the  brain  which  are  thus  connected  by  association  fibres  as 
higher  centres,  identical  with  the  more  complex  mental  acts,  and 
he  calls  them  the  assnciatlon  centres. 

The  association  centres  according  to  this  view  are  the  frontal 
lobes,  part  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  and  part  of  the  temporal  lobes. 
The  views  of  Flechsig  have  attracted  great  attention,  but  have  not 
yet  been  generally  adopted,  and  may  require  considerable  modifica- 
tion. 

The  projection  fibres  of  the  brain  form  the  different  pathways 
(a)  by  which  the  special  and  general  sensations  pass  up  to  the  brain 
cortex  and  (b)  by  which  the  voluntary,  automatic,  and  psycho-reflex 
movements  of  the  body  are  brought  about. 

{h)  TJie  Motor  Tracts, — The  cerebro-spinal  motor  paths  are  ^ 
of  two  kinds :  the  direct  or  voluntary  and  the  indirect  motor  tracts. 
The  direct  viator  tract  originates  from  cells  in  the  central  convolu- 
tions; the  neuraxons  of  these  cells  pass  down  and  are  gathered 
together  in  a  narrow  band  which  passes  through  and  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule.  The 
fibres  continue  on  into  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla,  and  at  the 
latter  point  give  off  some  terminals  which  cross  (except  those  for  the 
sixth  nerve)  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves.     The  rest  of 
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Hbe  bundle  passes  on  througli  the  medulla,  and  ninety  per  cent 
cross  over  at  its  lower  porticm,  forming  there  the  ajiterior  pyra- 
mids. About  ten  per  cent  of  the  fibres  do  not  cross,  however,  but 
continue  on  the  same  side.  The  crossed  bundle  passes  into  the 
lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract,  which  passes  on,  diminishing  in  size  as  far  as  the  sacral  part 
of  the  cord.     It  gives  off  terminal  end  brushes  which  suiiound  the 


cells  of  the  anterior  hornfi.  The  small  uncrossed  baiid  of  fibres  con- 
tinues on  in  the  mesial  part  of  the  anterior  column,  forming  the 
direct  pyramiihil  tract,  or  column  of  TUrck.  The  fibres  of  this 
tract  cross  over  in  the  anterior  commissure  at  different  levels,  and 
their  terminals  ako  connect  with  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  motor  tract  is  a  long 
continuous  strand  of  fibres,  composed  of  single  iieiii-oiis  putting  the 
cortex  of  the  central  convolution  directly  in  contact  with  the  motor 
cells  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord  of  the  opposite  side. 
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Each  pyramidal  tract,  as  it  reaches  the  spinal  cord,  contains  about 
eighty  thousand  fibres  (Fig.  183). 

TJie  indirect  motor  tract  arises  from  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior 
central  convolution,  and,  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  frontal 
lobe  adjoining.  Its  fibres  pass  down  into  the  internal  capsule, 
mingling  directly  with  those  of  the  direct  motor  tract  and  giving  off 
collaterals  to  the  optic  thalamus.  The  fibres  pass  through  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  occupying  their  inner  four-fifths,  or  motor  part, 
and,  finally,  reach  certain  deposits  of  nerve  cells  in  the  pons  Varolii 
known  as  the  pons  nuclei.  They  surround  these  cells  here  with 
terminal  end  brushes.  From  these  cells  neuraxons  cross  the  median 
line  in  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle  and  thence  to  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebellum,  where  they  in  turn  end.  From  here  the  nerve  cells 
send  fibres  through  the  peduncles  by  paths  not  perfectly  well  known 
down  into  the  spinal  cord,  where  they  pass  along  mainly  in  the 
lateral  fundamental  columns,  to  connect  finally  with  the  anterior- 
horn  cells.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  indirect  motor  tract  is 
composed  of  {a)  a  cortico-pontine  neuron,  (h)  a  pons-cerebellar 
neuron,  (c)  a  cerebello-spinal  neuron,  and  (d)  the  peripheral  motor 
neuron  (Fig.  184). 

The  direct  motor  tract  is  concerned  m  all  voluntary  movements, 
and  when  the  anterior-horn  cells  of  the  cord  are  cut  off  from  it  by 
disease  there  is  a  spastic  form  of  paralysis.  The  indirect  motor 
tract  is  concerned  in  the  co-ordination  of  bodily  movement  and  in  the 
higher  reflex  and  automatic  acts.  It  is  largely  through  these  in- 
direct tracts  that  the  skilled  automatic  movements  take  place. 
Playing  musical  instruments  and  the  involuntary  use  of  the  hands 
and  limbs  in  work  or  games  of  skill  are  under  the  control  of  this 
mechanism.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  off  from  it,  there  is  an 
unsteady  and  disordered  gait  and  arm  movement.  The  course  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  motor  tracts  is  showTi  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams. 

The  Sensory  Tracts. — The  next  important  pathways  in  the  brain 
and  cord  are  the  sensory,  and  they  are  concerned  in  bringing  tactile, 
muscular  and  general  sensations  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  will  be  easier  to  follow  these  tracts  if 
we  begin  at  the  periphery  and  follow  the  course  of  the  fibres  up  to 
their  centres  in  the  brain.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  motor  fibres,  we 
find  direct  and  indirect  tracts,  although  here  even  the  direct  sen- 
sory path  is  more  tortuous  and  broken  than  is  the  case  with  the 
motor  tracts. 

The  Direct  Sensorif  Tract, — A  tactile  irritation  of  the  skin  passes 
up  the  sensory  nerve  to  a  posterior  spinal  ganglion,  where  the 
cell  body  from  which  the  fibre  is  derived  is  found.  It  passes  di- 
rectly through  the  ganglion,  enters  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  passes  up  to  a  group  of  cells  lying  in  the  posterior  horns, 
where  it  meets  and  surrounds  with  its  end  brush  a  second  sensory 
cell.  A  second  neuraxon  starts  from  the  body  of  this  cell ;  it  crosses 
over  through  tlie  anterior  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
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lateral  colunm  of  the  other  side,  where  it  runs  up  in  the  antero- 
lateral ascending  tracts  reaches  the  medulla  and  pons,  and  passes 
through  this  until  it  comes  to  the  optic  thalamus.  Here  it  Bends  its 
terminal  to  a  third  cell,  which  in  turn  sends  a  neuraxon  to  the  cortex 
of  the  central  convolutionB.     Thus  the  cortical  centres  of  the  direct 
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■howing  the  arrausenietiu  of    Cbu  neurons 
(Van  Oehuchlen). 

sensory  path  ate  practically  the  same  as  the  motor  area  from  which 
the  motor  tract  started.  The  direct  sensory  tract  is  made  up  of  (1) 
a  peripheral  sensoiy  neui-on,  (2)  a  spinal -thalamic  neuron,  (3)  a 
thalamic-cortical  neuraxon  (see  Fig.  IS.'J).*  . .     - 

The  indirect  ifnsorif  tract  conveys  impulses  which  originate  in 
muscles,  joints,  and  the  viscera.      The  impulses  pass  up  sensory 

■  There  ate  also  some  direcl  Bcnsiiry  impulses  which  go  from  Uie  posterior 
roots  to  the  columns  of  Ooll  and  Burduch  uiid  tlieoco  to  the  optic  tbalunl 
and  central  convolutious. 
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nerres  through  the  posterior  roots.  Some  now  pass  directly  into 
the  posterior  column  of  the  cord  of  the  same  side  and  ascend 
till  diej  reach  the  upper  end,  where  their  end  brashes  surround  the 
tells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  column  of  Croll  and  of  Burdach.  From 
there  ther  cross  over  to  the  other  side  in  the  sensorv  decussation. 
Some  then  go  to  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  where  they  terminate. 
The  cerebellar  cells  take  up  the  impulse  and  transmit  it  through  the 
soperior  cerebellar  peduncles  to  the  red  nuclei  and  optic  thalamus, 
where  they  geminate.  Another  neuron  now  carries  the  impulse  on 
to  the  central  convolutions.  Other  indirect  sensory  impulses  go 
from  the  sensory  roots  to  the  cells  of  the  column  of  Clark^  thence 
by  the  direct  cerebellar  trai^ts  to  the  cerebellum,  thence  to  the  red 
nuclei  and  thalamus,  and  finally  to  the  brain  cortex.  The  indirect 
sensory  tract  is  thus  composed  of  (1)  a  peripheral  sensory  neuron, 
1 2t  a  spinal-cerebellar  neuron,  (3)  a  cerebellar-thalamic,  and  (4)  a 
thalamic-cortex  neuron.  The  direct  sensorr  tracts  carrv,  for  the 
most  part,  the  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature.  The  indirect 
sensorr  tracts  are  concerned  with  the  sensation  from  the  muscles 
and  joints  which  have  to  do  with  co-ordination,  and  also  with  vis- 
ceral sensations.  It  is  through  the  indirect  sensory  and  indirect 
motor  tracts  that  the  automatic  and  psycho-reflex  acts  are  per- 
formed. 

Otfter  Projection  Syst^mjt. — The  optic,  acoustic,  and  olfactory 
projection  tracts  have  been  described  in  connection  with  their 
peripheral  nerves. 

The  Membraxes  op  the  Braix. — The  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  the  dura  mater,  th?  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  It  is  attached  looselv  to  the 
concavity,  but  closely  to  the  base.  It  splits  into  two  layers  to  form 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  skull.  The  inner  of  the  two  lavers  at  cer- 
tain  points  projects  inward  to  form  membranous  septa.  These  are 
ktiown  as  the  great  longitudinal  or  cerebral  falx,  the  lesser  longi- 
tudinal or  cerebellar  falx,  and  the  tentorium.  Hence  lx>th  venous 
sinuses  and  membranous  septa  are  formed  out  of  the  inner  layer. 
The  outer  layer  forms  the  periosteum  of  the  bone.  The  dura  mater 
is  supplied  with  sensor}'  nerves,  chiefly  by  the  trigeminus  but  pos- 
teriorly by  the  vagus.     The  blood  supply  will  be  described  later. 

The  arachuoid  is  a  thin,  transparent,  fibrous,  uon -vascular  mem- 
brane lying  between  the  pia  and  dura  and  continuous  with  the 
spinal  arachnoid.  It  bridges  over  the  fissures  and  the  depressions 
at  the  ba.se  of  the  brain  and  forms  between  the  pia  and  itself  certain 
laciin;e  or  spaces.  These  are  the  central  lacuna  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  callosal,  and  those  of  the  trans- 
verse fissures  and  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The 
fipaf:e  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid  is  called  tlie  subilural  or 
arachnoid  cavity.  It  is  lined  with  epithelium  and  resembles  other 
sero;i3  cavities.  The  inner  surface  of  the  anichnoid  is  connected 
with  the  pia  by  numerous  delicate  fibrous  processes.  The  space 
Ijetween  these  membranes  is  called  the  sulHtntchnoid  Sluice,     It  com- 
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I  with  the  subdural  apace  by  means  of  the  foramen  of 
Magendie,  which  lies  in  the  part  of  the  arachnoid  that  passes  over 
the  pons  and  medulla,  closing  in  the  fourth  veutrirle.  The  subdural 
and  subarachnoid  spaces  contain  a  serous  flui<l.  The  normal  amount 
ranges  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  it  being  greater  in  old 
people.  The  arachnoid  contains  ao  nerves  or  blood-vessels.  It  is 
described  bj  some  as  a  part  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  pia  mater  lies  beneath  the  ai-achnoid  and  is  closelj'  applied 
to  the  brain  in  all  its  folds.  It  is  continuous  with  the  spiual  pia. 
It  is  very  vascular  aud  supplies  the  whole  periphery  and  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  brain  with  blood.  It  consists  of  two  layers:  an 
outer  holding  the  larger  vessels,  and  an  inner  delicate  layer  closely 
associated  with  the  superficial  neuroglia  of  the  braiu.  The  pia 
mater  folds  upon  itself  and  passes  through  the  transverse  lissui'e  ' 
into  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  vascular 
folds  form  the  velum  interpositum,  which  giees  off  a  choroid  plexus 
to  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles.  Anotlier  fold,  the  inferior 
choroid  plexus,  is  given  off  to  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  pia  mater 
has  vasomotor,  but  no  sensory  nerves. 

Fiinctiniu  of  the  Britin  Meinhrane. — The  dura  mater,  by  its 
outar  layer,  acts  as  a  periosteum;  by  its  iuner  layer  as  a  lymph 
Bac,  It  is  also,  by  virtue  of  its  sensitiveness,  a  protection  against 
injury  aud  disease.  The  arachnoid  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the 
lymph  sac.  The  pia  mater  is  avascularandnutritive  organ.  It  is, 
however,  also  closely  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
arachnoid.  The  blnod  supply  and  lymph  supply  of  the  brain  vary 
in  amount.  In  congestion  the  lymph  can  pass  into  the  spinal  canal 
or  be  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  In  aueemia  there  may 
be  compensatory  increase  of  lymph.  This  fluid  in  disease  may  ac- 
cumulate iu  the  arachnoid  sac,  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  the 
ventricles,  these  spaces  being  alt  in  communication  with  each  other. 

Thb  Blood  Supply  of-  the  Bkain  axd  its  Membraxks. — 
The  vascular  supply  of  the  scalp,  skull,  and  dura  mater  comes  from 
the  external  carotids;  that  of  the  eye,  brain,  and  pia  mater  from  the 
internal  carotids  and  vertebrats.     The  arrangement  is  shown  here : 

Occipital,  inferior  meningeal,  arteries. 
Posterior  auricular. 

i  Auterior. 
Temporal  \  Middle. 

/  Posterior. 


'  Anterior  menlDgCHl. 

Anterior  cerebral. 

Middle  cerebral. 

Posterior  conimunt  eating. 

Anterior  choroid. 

j  Posterior  meniiigeal. 
(  luterior  cerebellar. 

Ad  tori  or  cerebellar. 

Superior  ccrebellnr. 
,  Posterior  cercliraL 
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The  general  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  arteries  of  tha 
scalp  and  dura  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  ^Fig.  187 ). 

"Siia  blood  tupply  of  the  meninge*  comes  from  the  antenor,  middle, 
and  posterior  menii^eal  arteries.  These  all  come,  except  the  small 
anterior  meningeal  branches  and  a  small  posterior  bran^^  from  the 
external  carotid.  The  btood  passes  into  the  diploio  veins,  and  from 
there  passes  chiefly  into  the  lower  occipital  and  lateral  sinuses. 


Some  of  it,  however,  returns  in  the  vonre  comitea.  It  all  returns 
down  toward  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  most  important  of  the 
arteries  is  the  middle  meningeal,  both  on  aecount  of  its  size  and  its 
distribution  above  important  functional  areas. 

The  blood  mpphj  to  thop'ia  mi.t.:r and  brain  s^fistance cornea  from 
the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  branches  of  the 
former  artery  pve  off  tlio  anterior  nnd  middle  cerebral,  the  pos- 
terior rouimunirating,  and  anterior  ohoroiil.  The  vertebral  arteries 
give  off  the  inferior  cerebellar,  while  the  basilar  branch  of  the  ver- 
tehrals  gives  off  the  transverse,  anterior  cerebellar,  superior  cere- 
bellar, and  posterior  cerebral  arteries. 
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The  cerebral  arteries,  aiiteriur,  luitldle,  aud  |iQsterior,  are  the 
three  largest  and  most  importaut,  Hy  their  arniBttmioscH  the  Ci'nde 
of  Willia  is  formed  (Fig.  188).  From  tlio  circle  uf  Willis  and  tli« 
beginDings  of  tbe  three  arteries  mentioned,  several  groups  of  veaHpIs, 
six  in  all,  are  given  off.     They  euter  the  buae  of  the  hiuiii  aiid  iiui>[tly 


the  great  basal  ganglia  and  adjacent  white  matter.  They  are  called 
the  central  arteries,  and  they  are  the  vessels  usually  affected  in  cere- 
bral hemnrrhagea  of  adult  life.  They  do  imt  anastomose  with  each 
other.  The  ciiiral  artrriex  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  great 
cerebral  arteriea.  They  anastomose  with  each  other  but  sliglitly. 
They  are  distributed  very  widely  and  carry  much  more  blood  than 
the  central  groups.  Their  distribution  is  shown  in  Fig.  189,  The 
cortical  arteries  are  distributed  in  the  pia,  and  from  there  they  pass 
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in  two  Bets,  a  superficial  and  a.  deep,  into  the  gray  matter,  and  foi 
a  Bhgrt  distance  into  the  while  matter.  They  pass  straight  in  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.  They  have  riehly  arborescent  branches 
which  do  not  anastomose;  couaequontly  a  knife  phujged  Btraight 
into  the  brain  does  nut  cut  many  vessels.  The  cortical  arteries 
probably  anastomose  somewhat  with  each  other,  though  not  very 
freely.  There  is  slight  if  any  anastomosis  between  the  cortical  and 
central  arteries.  The  pressure  is  thought  to  be  less  in  the  vessels 
of  the  gray  matter. 

The  capillaries   are    surroTindeil  by  siiaces    called  perivaacular 
Bpaces  which  serve  as  lymphatic  channels.     The  neuroglia  cells  send 


processes  which  connect  witli  or  form  passages  to  the  vessel  walla 
(Fig.  190).  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  have  probably  vaso- 
motor nerves,  though  this  is  denied  by  some. 

The  blood  of  the  convex  and  mesial  cerebral  surface,  flowing  up 
from  the  base,  leaves  the  capiSlariea  and  enters  veins.  Thence  it 
still  passes  upward,  and  for  the  most  part  enters  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  most  of  the  vessels  enter  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sinus  and  in  a  direction  forward  and  upward,  i.e.,  against  the  cur- 
rent in  the  sinus.  The  course  of  the  blood  current  is,  therefore, 
opposed  both  to  gravitation  and  to  the  venous  flow, 

ThQ  veins  of  t/iecei-vliruniaTe-:  1,  the  superficial  cerebral ;  2,  the 
deep  cerebral  veins ;  and,  3,  the  cerebral  sinuses.  The  superficial 
cerebral  veins  are  venie  comit#s.  Those  on  the  convex  and  mesial 
Burfacea  empty  chiefly  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  as  de- 
scribed; those  on  the  basal  surface  empty  into  the  cavernous  and 
lateral  sinuses.     These  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their  walls  are 
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very  tLin  and  without  muscular  fibres.  The  deep  cerebral  veins,  or 
veujB  Galeni,  receive  the  blood  from  the  lateral  ventricles  and  from 
some  of  the  central  arteries  supplying  the  basal  ganglia.  They 
empty  iiito  the  straight  sinus. 

The  eereJ/ral gjnusrs  Site  fifteen  in  number.  The  important  ones 
are  the  superior  and  inferior  lougitudiual,  the  straight,  the  lateral, 
the  Dccipi^,  the  cavertiouB,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal. 
They  carry  blood  for  tlie  most  part  in  a  direction  from  before  back- 
ward, and  convey  it  eventually  to  the  internal  jugular. 

Most  of  the  blood  of  the  ct)nvexitry  and  mesial  surface  must  pass 
into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  but  there  is  a  slight  connection  of  some 
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Fid.  190.— SHUWINO    TBS    NSUROOLU  CeUA    or    THR     BrAIK.  TUKIK  ItHLAI 

Blood- Vbbbiu:  also  ths  8iibteictaci.'1-ik  I'riiebsei)  or  tbk  EFrrBU.ijLi.  CiLUi  oi 
Latebai.  Vihtucu  (MnrchO.  A,  Epillielisl  wlls  UniiiK  lateral  Teolrlcle;  o,  proce 
same;  b,  epidvr  or  DeuroKlI&cell;  c  blood-veawL 

o£  the  veins  with  the  superior  petrosal  and  straight  sinuses.  The 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  also  communicates  slightly  '^vith  veins  of 
the  scalp  and  with  the  facial  vein.  Some  of  the  blood  from  the 
mesial  surface  also  goes  to  the  veins  of  Galen. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  system  of  the  convex  and  luesial 
cerebral  surface  is  a  close  corporation,  the  bloml  having  to  pass  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  torcular  Herophili,  where  it 
meets  that  of  the  straight  and  occipital  sinuses,  and  flows  forward 
through  the  lateral  sinuses  to  the  internal  jugular.  The  circulation 
of  the  basal  surface  is  less  isolated.  All  the  basal  sinuses  com- 
municate with  each  other  freely,  and  there  are  slight  communica- 
tions between  the  veins  of  the  scalp  and  the  cavernous,  lateral,  and 
inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  It  is  safe  to  tie  any  of  the  sinuses,  exi-ept 
the  lateral  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal.  The  cere- 
bellarveins,  superior,  inferior,  and  lateral,  empty  into  the  straight. 
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the  lateral,  and  saperior  pertrosal  sinuses.  None  of  the  cerebral 
veins  or  sinuses  have  valves. 

The  pressure  in  the  internal  carotid  arteries  is  about  150  mm., 
that  in  the  cerebral '  sinuses  70  to  80  mm.  (Grerhardt),  and  that  in 
the  jugular  veins  is  almost  negative.  Both  arteries  and  veins  are 
more  delicate  than  the  extracerebral  vessels. 

Except  in  gray  matter,  the  brain  is  not  a  very  vascular  organ, 
but  this  gray  tissue  ranks  in  richness  of  blood  supply  with  the  lungs 
and  liver.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  at  any  one  time  is 
only  about  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  total  blood  in  the  circulation, 
or  about  four  ounces  (Ranke). 

The  diameter  of  the  common  carotids  is  6.7  mm.  (Thome), 
that  of  the  subclavians  6.2  mm.,  that  of  the  internal  carotids  4 
mm.,  and  that  of  the  vertebrals  3.55  mm.  (Gerhardt).* 

The  Functions  of  the  Brain — Cerebral  Localization. — 
The  brain  is  the  seat  of  conscious  intelligence  and  mental  activity. 
It  has  also  control  and  direction  of  voluntary  movements,  it  is  the 
seat  of  instinctive  acts,  and  it  regulates  in  a  measure  the  vasomotor, 
trophic,  and  secretory  mechanisms  of  the  body. 

The  Prefrontal  Lobes. — The  prefrontal  lobes,  or  that  part  of 
the  brain  in  front  of  the  precentral  convolution,  are  concerned 
with  volition  and  the  power  of  self-control,  concentration  of  thought 
and  attention  (Ferrier).  They  form  one  of  the  higher  or  associa- 
tion centres.  The  posterior  part  contains  centres  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes.  Injuries  in  this  part  of  the  brain 
produce  chauges  of  character,  indicated  by  peevish oess  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  mental  enfeeblement,  lack  of  power  to  concentrate 
the  mind  or  to  control  the  acts  or  emotions. 

The  Central  Convolutions, — This  part  of  the  brain  is  called  the 
sensori-viotor  area,  because  it  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  ner- 
vous impulses  which  cause  voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Certain 
parts  of  this  area  are  in  relation  with  certain  groups  of  voluntary 
muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  These  areas  preside  not  so 
much  over  single  muscles  as  over  those  groups  of  muscles  which  act 
together  in  producing  definite  piu'poseful  acts.  The  lower  part  of  the 
central  convolutions,  known  as  the  central  operculum,  is  a  centre 
for  movements  of  the  larynx,  mouth,  tongue,  and  face.  Above  this 
area  and  about  the  middle  third  of  the  central  convolutions  is  the 
centre  for  the  movements  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  hand,  and  fingers. 
Still  farther  up,  near  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  extending  over 
into  the  mesial  surface  and  back  into  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  is 
the  area  for  the  trunk,  hips,  legs,  feet,  and  toes.     The  base  of  the 

*J.   Crichton  Brown  gives  the  last  two  diameters  2.8  and  2.2  mm.  re 
spectively. 
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first  and  second  frontal  convolutions  ia  the  centre  for  movements  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  The  exact  arrangement  of  these  centres,  whieh 
have  been  determined  by  experiments  upon  monkeys  and  other  lower 
animals  as  well  as  by  clinical  and  surgical  observations  on  man,  is 
shown  in  the  accouiimnying  Figs.  191,  lyii.  The  motor  area  is  also 
the  centre  for  the  cutaneous  sensations  of  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  muacular  groups  which  it  supplies,  so  that  what  is  called  the 
motor  is  really  a  sensori-motor  area.  The  motor  area,  when  irri- 
tated by  disease,  produces  panesthesJEe  and  convulsive  movements 
in  the  groups  of  muscles  which  it  represents.  Destruction  of  it 
causes  not  only  a  paralysis,  but  a  certain  amount  of  cutaneous 
anxsthesia. 

The  various  sensori-motor  centres"are  not  sharply  limited,  but 
lap  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  motor  area  for  the  forearm,  for 
example,  extends  over  somewhat  into  that  for  the  shoulder.  The 
corresponding  sensory  areas  are  more  diSuse,  so  that  it  takes  a  much 
more  extensive  destruction  of  a  certain  area  of  the  motor  cortex  to 
produce  an  ansesthesia  of  the  arm  than  it  does  to  produce  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  arm. 

The  sensori-motor  area  including  some  adjacent  parts  is  called  by 
Piechsig  the  "somatosphere,"  because  here  hw  thinks  are  received 
the  afferent  impulses  of  general  (visceral)  as  well  as  special  tactile 
and  muscular  sensations  from  all  over  the  body. 

Uilatfriil  Jtppreseiifation. — Those  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  which  act  together  have  a  double  re  presentation  in  the  brain. 
For  example,  each  group  of  muscles  u^ed  in  inspiration  has  a  centre 
in  both  hemispheres;  consequently,  when  one  centre  is  destroyed 
no  paralysis  results,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  centre  continues 
its  work.  In  the  same  way  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  such 
as  those  for  closing  the  eyes,  have  a  double  representation,  and  a 
lesion  destroying  the  centre  for  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  on  one 
side  will  not  usually  cause  paralysis,  because  of  the  continued  action 
of  the  centre  of  the  other  side.  The  mote  perfect  and  habitual  the 
associated  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the 
more  completely  can  one  centre  do  the  work  of  its  associate.  The 
best  examples  of  tlie  muscles  having  the  double  representation  are 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords,  the 
muscles  concerned  in  deglutition  and  in  respiration.  The  muscles 
of  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels  have  no  known  representation  in  the 
cortex  of  the  human  brain. 

The  special  sensations  have  a  bilateral  representation  also;  but 
the  more  specialized  the  sense  the  less  can  one  hemisphere  take 
the  place  of  the  other. 
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Oeeipitat,  Parietal,  -ind  Temji«Tal  LtAr»— Cratrrm  o^  Speti^ 
Smite, — The  special  senses  har«  two  centres — the  primaiy  and  ths 
Becondary.  The  primary  cealres  aiv  connected  with  the  gangta  at 
the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  secoutlary  centres  we  sitakted  in  the  cortex. 


The  jmviart/  eenire.  for  vixinn  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  external  geniculate  boil^,  and  anterior  corpora  guadri- 
gemina.  The  secondary  centre  is  situ;ited  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and 
particularly  upon  its  mesial  surface  and  in  that  of  the  cuueus, 
known  as  the  calcarine  fissure.  Each  occipital  lobe  is  the  centre  for 
visual  impulses  from  the  corresponding  hiilf  of  the  retina  of  each 
ciyei  foi  example,  the  left  occipital  lobe  is  the  centre  fot  vision  of 
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the  left  half  of  the  retiiia  of  each  eye.  This  relation  is  shown  in 
tiie  diagram  {see  Optic  Nerve).  Total  ilestriiction  of  both  occipital 
lobes,  or  even  of  a  considerable  part  of  them  if  the  destruction  in- 
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Tolvea  the  median  mirface,  will  cause  blindnesg,     Destruction  of 
one  lobe  causes  only  half -blindness  or  hemianopsia. 

The  jirimaiy  ct-ntrefor  hi^aring  is  in  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the 
corpora  quadrigeniina  and  the  internal  geniculate  body.  The  Be<'on- 
daiy  centre  is  iu  the  cortex  of  the  first  and  second  convolutions  of 
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the  temporal  lobe.  Destruction  of  one  temporal  lobe  causes  deafness 
in  the  opposite  ear.  This  deafness,  however,  is  not  complete  be- 
cause the  sense  of  hearing  has  a  bilateral  representation ;  each  ear, 
in  other  words,  sends  fibres  to  the  temporal  lobes  of  each  side,  al- 
"though  more  fibres  cross  over  than  go  to  the  lobe  of  the  correspond- 
ing side.  The  consequence  is  that  the  loss  of  one  temporal  lobe  is 
in  a  measure  supplied  by  the  other  {vide  Aphasia). 

The  primary  cetktre  for  smell  is  in  the  olfactory  lobes.  The 
secondary  centre  is  probably  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  limbic  lobe, 
the  uncus  and  in  part  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  Whether 
the  tracts  for  the  sense  of  smell  are  connected  with  the  optic  thala- 
jnus  or  other  ganglia  is  not  definitely  known. 

The  primary  centre  for  taste  is  not  known,  but  sensations  of 
laste  may  connect  with  the  optic  thalamus  before  passiug  into  the 
secondary  centre,  which  is  in  the  hippocampal  convolution. 

Centres  for  Memories, — There  are  certain  classes  of  sensations 
and  perceptions,  simple  in  character  and  frequently  repeated,  so 
that  they  finally  get  to  be  used  almost  automatically  in  their  work. 
These  impressions  relate  to  the  use  of  the  muscles  in  speech,  in 
writing,  and  in  gesture  language ;  also  to  other  frequently  repeated 
purposeful  movements  of  the  limbs.  The  muscular  movements  in 
writing  and  speaking  are  so  often  repeated  that  certain  areas  in  the 
cortex  are  set  apart  for  the  memories  of  these  processes,  memory 
being  simply  a  revival  of  previously  registered  impressions.  The 
visual  sensations  and  the  ideas  elaborated  from  them,  which  are 
frequently  repeated  in  learning  to  read,  have  also  a  centre  which  is 
set  apart  for  them.  This  forms  a  centre  for  the  visual  memories  of 
language.  In  the  same  way  there  are  auditory  sensations  and  ideas 
elaborated  and  so  frequently  repeated  as  to  be  used  automatically  in 
acquiring  language.  These  are  stored  up  as  auditory  memories. 
We  have  what  may  be  called  motor  memories  connected  with  speech 
and  gesture.  These  special  memories  have  been  found  to  have  a 
certain  localization  in  the  brain.  The  centre  for  the  memories  of 
the  articular  movements  of  speech  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  left  frontal  convolution ;  the  centre  for  the  memories  of  the 
movements  of  writing  is  not  perfectly  well  known,  but  is  thought 
to  be  at  the  i)osterior  part  of  the  second  left  frontal  convolution. 
The  centre  for  the  memories  of  gesture  language  is  unknown.  The 
centre  for  the  memories  of  ordinary  co-ordinate  movements  is  prob- 
ably in  tlie  inferior  parietal  lobule.  The  centre  for  the  visual 
memories  of  written  language  is  in  the  angular  gyrus,  -extending 
backward  from  there  into  the  occipital  lobe.  The  centre  for  the 
auditory  memories  of  spoken  language  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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firrt  and  the  correapondmg  upper  part  of  the  second  temporal  con- 
volution. In  right-handed  people  all  the  memory  centres  are  in  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere ;  in  left-handed  people  they  are  in  the  right 
hemisphere.  The  destruction  of  these  memory  centres  produces 
difEereut  forms  of  aphasia,  as  will  be  described  later.  In  addition 
to  that,  disturbances  in  these  centres  are  produced  by  lesions  whicli 
cut  ofl  the  associating  fibres  connecting  these  centres  ^('ith  each 
other  or  with  motor  or  sensory  centres  proper. 

The  Centrum  Orale,  Corpus  Cailnsum,  and  the  Associative  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain. — The  different  parts  and  centres  of  the  brain  ai'6 
connected  tx)gether  by  the  associating  tracts  and  with  lower  levels 
by  the  projection  fibres.  The  simpler  and  less  developed  centres  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  brain  are  closely  connected  by  fibres  that  run 
chiefly  in  the  corpus  callosum.  The  more  highly  specialized  and 
less  simple  iu  function  a  centre,  the  less  close  is  its  commissural 
connection  and  the  more  independent  is  one  half  of  the  brain  from 
the  other.  Thus  the  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  thorax  iu 
respiration  are  closely  bound  with  each  other;  those  for  the  pur- 
poseful movements  o£  the  lianda  less  so;  those  for  receiving  visual 
impressions  are  almost  independent;  and  the  centres  for  the  mem- 
ories, which  are  siill  more  highly  specialized,  are  practically  en- 
tirely independent.  We  infer  that  the  higher  mental  fuuntions, 
therefore,  work  either  in  one  cerebral  hemisphere  or  iu  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  do  not  co-operate  with  each 
other  iu  much  of  the  higher  intellectual  work. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  the  great  commissural  tract  connecting 
the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  and  their  respective  centres.  The 
anterior  commissure  does  some  of  the  same  work,  being  more 
specially  connected  witli  the  function  of  olfaction.  The  posterior 
commissure  has  comparati-'ely  few  bilateral  connecting  fibres,  its 
function  being  more  to  connoct  the  thalamus  with  the  cranial  nerve 
nuclei  and  other  centres  below. 

The  Corpus  Strlaiiiin. — This  ganglion  IS  in  close  relation  with 
the  cerebellum  and  with  nuclei  In  the  pons.  It  is  also  iu  connectioa 
with  fibres  that  come  up  from  the  muscle-senae  tract,  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Its  functions  arc  therefore  probably  connected  with  securing 
co-ordinate  and  purposeful  movements.  Destruction,  however,  of 
this  ganglion  in  the  human  brain  produces  no  definite  symptoms, 
and  local  lesions  of  it  cannot  be  diagnosticated.  It  la  therefore 
called  clinically  a  hitiiit  rvijioii. 

The  TJinlamun  Opticus. — The  thalamus  is  in  relation  by  its  pro- 
jection fibres  with  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal 
cortex.     The  fibres  that  go  to  the  occipital   cortex  are  connected 
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with  the  optic  tract,  and  have  to  do  with  the  function  of  vision. 
The  fibres  that  go  to  the  temporal  lobe  are  connected  with  the  audi- 
tory tract,  and  have  to  do  with  the  function  of  hearing.  The  optic 
thalami  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  expression  of  emotions. 
In  cerebral  paralyses  in  which  they  are  involved  the  patient  cannot 
involuntarily  express  joy,  grief,  etc.  Lesions  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  thalamus  will  produce  partial  blindness.  Other  than  this, 
lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  produce  no  definite  symptoms  which 
enable  us  to  make  a  local  diagnosis.  Disturbances  of  hearing  have 
not  certainly  been  traced  to  lesions  in  the  thalamus.  It  is  probably 
a  primary  centre  for  sensations  of  touch,  muscular  sense,  and  per- 
haps for  smell  and  taste,  but  no  definite  facts  in  human  pathology 
have  as  yet  satisfactorily  proved  this.  Lesions  of  the  thalamus 
sometimes  produce  various  forms  of  mobile  spasm,  but  these  are 
generally  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule, which  go  close  to  it.  Hence,  aside  from  disturbances  of  vision, 
the  optic  thalamus  also  must  be  considered  clinically  a  latent 
region. 

The  Coiyora  Quadrlgemina. — The  anterior  tubercles  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  together  with  the  external  geniculate  bodies, 
form  part  of  the  primary  centres  of  vision.  The  anterior  tubercles, 
however,  have  to  do  chiefly  with  reflex  movements  of  the  pupil 
and  the  ciliary  muscles.  The  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  internal  geniculate  body  are  connected  with 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  have  to  do  with  reflex  movements  associated 
with  hearing  and  space  sensations.  They  also  appear  to  receive 
some  fibres  from  the  cerebellum ;  their  injui-y  or  disease  produces 
some  disturbances  in  equilibrium  and  possibly  in  hearing.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerves  and  the  red  nuclei  lie 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  lesions  of  these  latter  produce 
irritations  and  paralyses  of  the  third  nerve,  disturbances  in  equilib- 
rium, and  forced  movements.  Lesions  in  this  neighborhood  some- 
times cause  somnolent  and  stuporous  states. 

The  red  rufclei  are  connected  with  the  anterior  cerebellar 
peduncles  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  optic 
thalamus  on  the  other,  and  are  concerned  in  securing  equilibrium 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  body  in  space. 

The  Cerebel/um. — The  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  pons, 
the  cerebrum,  and  spinal  cord.  It  sends  impulses  down  into  the 
antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  through  the  anterior 
peduncles  to  the  red  nuclei,  the  thalamus,  corpora  striata,  and  the 
central  convolutions.  It  receives  impulses  from  the  cortex  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  which  go  down  into  the  pons,  connect  with  nuclei 
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there,  and  fchence  pass  up  into  its  hemispheres  (indirect  motor 
tract) .  It  also  receives  impulses  from  the  spinal  cord,  through  its 
peduncles,  which  go  on  to  the  thalami  and  brain  cortex  (indirect 
sensory  tract).  There  is  therefore  a  nervous  circuit  between  the 
cerebrum,  brain  axis,  cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord.  The  cerebellum 
has  thus  the  function  of  securing  the  higher  automatic  and  pyscho- 
reflex  movements,  and  through  its  further  relations  with  the  space- 
sense  nerve  (eighth)  of  enabling  us  to  keep  our  equilibrium  and 
maintain  our  relations  in  space.  The  vermis  or  median  lobe  is  the 
part  which  in  man  is  most  important  in  doing  this  work.  Lesions 
of  the  lateral  lobes  or  hemispheres  produce  few  direct  symptoms, 
and  they  are  called  latent  regions.  Injuries  of  the  median  lobe, 
however,  produce  disturbances  in  equilibrium,  forced  movements, 
and  a  peculiar  form  of  ineo-ordination  in  gait  which  is  known  as 
cerebellar  ataxia.  Lesions  of  the  middle  peduncles  produce  forced 
movements  also,  the  forced  movements  being  either  toward  or  away 
from  the  side  of  the  lesion,  according  as  it  is  an  irritating  one  or  a 
destructive  one. 

The  pons  Varolii  contains  some  of  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei  and 
collections  of  nerve  cells  which  are  connected  with  fibres  from  the 
cerebral  cortex  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cerebellum  on  the  other. 
It  also  contains  the  long  tracts  of  nerve  fibres  that  pass  from  the 
cerebrum  down  through  into  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  and  trans- 
verse tracts  of  fibres  which  connect  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Lesions  in  it  cause  disturbances  in  function  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  of  the  motor,  sensory,  and  commissural  tracts. 

The  medulla  ohlonyata  contains  centres  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  in  it  also  are  various  reflex  and  automatic  centres  controlling 
and  regulating  the  vasomotor  system,  respiratory  and  cardiac  rhythm, 
visceral  movements  and  secretion. 

The  olivary  bodies  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  basal 
ganglia,  and  with  the  spinal  cord.  When  injured,  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  and  co-ordination  occur. 

The  Latent  Eerjions  of  the  Jh'ain. — There  are  certain  parts  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  destruction  of  which  and  irritation  of  which  pro- 
duce no  special  and  distinctive  phenomena  in  man.  These  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  right  side  and  a  portion  of 
the  temporal  lobe  on  the  left  side.  A  part  of  the  inferior  parietal 
lobule  also  may  be  regarded  as  a  latent  region.  The  frontal  lobe 
we  have  already  spoken  of  as  being  concerned  with  certain  mental 
fimctions,  but  lesions  here  often  i)roduc'e  no  symptoms,  and  may  be 
to  a  certain  extent  regarded  as  latent.  These  latent  regions  are 
called  by  Flechsig  the  higher  or  associative  centres.     The  corpora 
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striata,  optic  thalamic  portions  of  the  centrum  ovale,  and  the  two 
lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  are  latent  areas. 

Brain  Weight. — The  average  weight  of  the  male  brain  is 
1,358  gm.  j  that  of  the  female,  1,235  gm.  The  weight  varies  with 
age,  sex,  race,  and  intelligence,  and  with  a  number  of  other  factors. 
The  average  weight  of  the  brain  at  birth  is  327.8  gm. ;  the  brain 
grows  rapidly  until  the  age  of  four,  then  more  slowly  until  the  age 
of  seven,  then  veiy  slowly  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty.  At 
about  the  age  of  forty-five  in  man  and  fifty  in  woman  it  begins  to 
lose  weight  slowly,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  over  it  has  lost  about 
120  gm.  (4  oz).  The  brain  of  man  weighs  absolutely  about  nine 
per  cent  more  than  that  of  woman.  Relatively  to  the  body  weight, 
the  brain  weight  of  man  is  about  2  per  cent;  that  of  woman  a  very 
little  less.     The  sexual  difference  is  extremely  small.* 

The  brain  weighs  more  in  the  civilized  races,  and  more  in  cer- 
tain of  the  civilized  races  than  others ;  the  brains  of  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Scotch  weigh  more  than  those  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Russian.  Some  of  the  African  and  Australian  tribes  have  the 
smallest  brain,  the  average  negro  brain  weighing  1,250  gm.  When 
a  brain  weighs  less  than  1,130  gm.  in  man  or  990  gm.  in  woman,  it 
is  called  a  microcephalic  brain;  if  the  weight  is  above  1,490  gm.  in 
man  or  1,345  gm.  in  woman,  it  is  called  a  megalocephalic  brain. 

Brain  weight  has  a  certain  relation  to  intelligence,  which  is  not, 
however,  an  absolute  one.  Among  a  hundred  men  of  more  than 
average  intelligence,  the  percentage  of  large  brains  would  be  about 
25,  whereas  the  percentage  of  large  brains  among  persons  of  ordi- 
nary or  low  intelligence  would  be  not  more  than  4  or  5.  In  estimat- 
ing the  importance  of  brain  weight,  one  must  consider  the  height, 
the  weight  or  volume  of  body,  muscular  mass,  and  superficial  area; 
these  are  called  the  somatic  factors.  The  following  formula  has 
been  devised  by  Snell  for  estimating  the  mental  power  of  different 
animals  - 

H 


?  = 


K' 


In  this  formula  P  represents  the  psychical  factor  or  the  amount 
of  intelligence,  H  the  brain  weight,  K  the  body  weight,  S  the 
somatic  factor.  The  somatic  factor,  has  been  estimated  to  be  for 
mammals  about  0.GG6.  Applying  this  formula,  we  find  that,  ex- 
pressed relatively,  the  intelligence  of  man  equals  0.87;  woman, 
0.8G;  the  ape,  0.42;  the  rabbit,  0.59;  the  birds  from  0.1  G7  to  0.09. 

The  relative  weight  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  is  about  as 
follows:  frontal  lobes,  28  per  cent;  parietal  lobes,  36  per  cent; 
occipital,  10  per  cent;  temporal,  13  per  cent;  lobus  caudicus  or 
island  of  Reil,  9  per  cent;  pons,  1^  per  cent.  The  cerebellum 
weighs  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  the  cerebrum.  The  proportion 
of  the  gray  to  the  white  matter  in  adults  is  GO  to  40  (Vierordt). 

*J.  C.  Brown  finds  that  after  making  all  allowances,  woman's  brain 
weighs  about  one  ounce  less  than  man's. 
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The  depth  of  the  primaiy  fissures  is  not  quite  an  inch  (20  to  23 
mm.). 

There  are  Irom  one  thousand  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  million 
cells  in  the  cerebrum,  and  about  ten  million  large  cells  in  the  cere* 
helium  (Ueynert). 

About  one  niillion  cells  to  a  square  centimetre  is  the  estimate 
of  Eugel. 

Pbesertino  asd  Cuttino  the  Brain. 

The  brain  should  be  placed  in  a  gallon  of  a  2^-per-cent  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassium.  This  must  be  changed  daily  for  a  week, 
then  twice  weekly  for  a  fortnight;  then  it  should  remain  in  the 
solution  for  three  or  four  months,  a  few  crystals  of  thymol  being 
added.  After  about  three  mouths  place  the  brain  in  95-per-cent 
alcohol.  In  a  few  days  it  will  lie  ready  for  cutting.  Or  for  per- 
manent or  temporary  use  the  brain  may  be  placed  in  a  4-per-cent 
solution  of  formalin.  Later  it  may  be  L-hanged  to  alcohol  or 
Milller's  fluid. 

In  cutting  the  fi'esh  or  preserved  brain  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing gross  lesions,  remove  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum,  place 
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the  brain  cm  its  baAC^,  and  make  sections  in  acconlance  with  the 
•lirecti'itis  (Fig.  IBS).  The  seetiocal  views  exposed  are  shown  in 
the  following  Heries  of  cuts,  which  are  ba.sed  upon  those  of  Exner, 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AXD  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

General  Symptoms. 

It  will  add  to  the  intelligibility  of  descriptions  of  brain  diseases 
and  their  symptoms  if  one  first  makes  himself  familiar  with  certain 
general  symptoms  that  underlie  more  or  less  nearly  all  organic  dis- 
orders of  this  organ.  Symptoms  due  to  disease  of  the  brain  may  be 
placed  in  four  classes:  first,  general  symptoms  of  brain  irritation; 
second,  general  symptoms  of  brain  presssure ;  third,  symptoms  of 
focal  irritation  or  destruction;  and,  last,  those  due  directly  to  the 
pathological  process  itself. 

The  symptoms  of  brain  irritation  are  headache,  vertigo,  vomit- 
ing, photophobia,  mental  irritability,  insomnia,  peculiar  feelings  of 
fulness  and  pressure  aboat  the  head,  noises  in  the  ears  or  in  the 
head,  tenderness  about  the  scalp,  and  in  severe  cases  convulsive 
symptoms  and  delirium. 

The  symptoms  of  brain  compression  are  headache,  vomiting, 
mental  hebetude  or  dulness,  perhaps  some  form  of  paralysis,  con- 
tracted pupils,  and  eventually  coma.  With  this  there  are  often 
constipation  and  retracted  abdomen. 

The  symptoms  of  brain  irritation  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  as- 
sociated with  a  hyperaemia.  The  symptoms  of  brain  compression 
may  be  associated  with  ansemia  or  oedema,  and  often  in  states  of 
malnutrition  in  which  the  brain  is  impoverished  the  symptoms  re- 
semble much  those  of  compression.  Pressure  symptoms  and  irrita-' 
tion  symptoms  often  lap  one  into  the  other  and  they  cannot  always 
be  sharply  distinguished. 

Focal  symptoms  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  location  of  the 
particular  lesion.  If  it  is  in  a  motor  area,  focal  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion would  be  spasmodic  phenomena,  such  as  convulsions.  If  the 
lesion  were  destructive,  the  symptoms  would  be  those  of  paralysis 
or  anfesthesia. 

The  symptoms  due  directly  to  the  pathological  process  itself  may 
be  very  slight.  Thus  in  case  of  a  tumor  of  the  brain  the  symptoms 
are  mainly  caused  by  pressure,  irritation,  and  local  disturbance  of  cer- 
tain special  parts  of  the  brain.  In  suppuration,  however,  the  proc- 
25 
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ess  itself  may  produce  genera  J  symptoms  such  as  are  associated 
usually  with  sepsis — chills,  irregular  fever,  mental  hebetude,  pros- 
tration, emaciation,  and  sweats. 

Among  the  symptoms  produced  by  focal  lesions  there  are  a  few 
which  deserve  some  preliminary  general  study,  because  they  may  be 
caused  by  lesions  of  very  different  kinds  and  occur  consequently  in 
very  different  forms  of  diseases.  Those  symptoms  which  we  wish 
particularly  to  study  here  are  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  These 
represent  the  two  great  dominating  symptoms  pertaining  on  the  one 
hand  to  motor  disturbance  and  on  the  other  hand  to  sensori-motor 
disturbance. 

Hetniplegia. — Hemiplegia  is  a  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  body 
involving  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  The  face,  arm,  and  leg  are 
usually  all  paralyzed;  the  arm  most,  the  leg  next,  the  face  least. 
Hemiplegia  may  be  either  acute  in  onset  or  slow  and  progressive. 
Acute  hemiplegia  is  the  I'esult  usually  of  hemorrhages  and  soften- 
ings of  the  brain,  more  rarely  of  inflammations  and  injuries.  Pro- 
gressive hemiplegia  begins  gradually,  as  its  name  implies,  and  slowly 
increases  until  the  height  of  the  disease  is  reached.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  tumors  growing  in  one  side  of  the  brain,  but  it  may  be 
caused  by  a  slowly  developing  patch  of  sclerosis,  which  sclerosis  may 
be  in  turn  only  a  part  of  a  multiple  sclerosis.  Further  description 
of  the  peculiarities  of  hemiplegia  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
Special  IMseases  of  the  Brain. 

Aphasia, — Aphasia  is  a  disorder  of  the  faculty  of  language;  and 
it  has  a  number  of  varieties,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  part 
of  the  brain  involved  and  the  particular  portion  of  the  mechanism 
of  this  faculty  that  is  destroyed.  By  the  faculty  of  language  we 
include  the  processes  by  which  we  hear,  see,  and  at  the  same  time 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  symbols.  It  includes  also  the  faculty  of 
expressing  to  others  by  voice,  writing,  or  gesture  our  ideas.  It  has 
therefore  a  receptive  side  and  an  emissive  side.  We  may  have 
lesions  in  the  brain  which  destroy  that  part  of  the  language  faculty 
concerned  in  our  power  of  seeing  and  understanding  written  words 
or  the  gesture  language.  In  reading  understand ingly  one  sees 
certain  words;  these  words  revive  certain  visual  memories  con- 
nected with  past  perceptions.  Thus  one  sees  the  word  "book;" 
this  suggests  to  him  past  memories  of  form,  color,  tactile  and  other 
sensations  associated  with  the  past  perceptions  of  books.  .  There 
is  a  cei^tain  centre  in  the  brain  where  these  visual  memories 
for  letters  and  words  are  located.  When  this  centre  is  destroyed 
the  memories  are  destroyed  and  the  word  "  book"  or  any  other 
written  word  conveys  no  meaning.     The  patient  can  spell  out  the 
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letters,  ha  can  see  the  letters,  but  he  cannot  mad  any  more  than 
if  he  had  never  been  taught.  The  candition  is  kuowu  as  alex'ui  or 
vord  liiinilneiiii.  Again  a  peiaon  may  have  learned  to  associate 
certain  gestures  with  definite  ideas,  as  the  motion  of  carrying  a  glass 
to  the  mouth  with  that  of  drinking,  or  the  motions  of  using  a  knife 
and  fork  with  that  of  eating,  or  the  motions  of  the  deaf-and-dimib 
alphabet  with  certain  words  and  ideas.  TliesR  memories  of  gesture 
language  are  locateil  in  certain  regions,  and  when  they  are  destroyed 
the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  underatand  gestures  or  the  sign  lan- 
guage. This  condition  la  known  as  sign  blindness.  When  a  pi.'rsou 
is  not  able  tu  understand  the  signiJicance  or  uses  of  things  about 
him,  he  has  uj.ruj-'ta.  Apraxia,  sign  blindness,  and  alexia  all  come 
nnder  the  general  head  of  mind  b/iinlrienit,  because,  though  the 
]jatient  can  see,  he  does  not  understand  what  he  sees,  A  person 
hears  certain  words,  as,  for  example,  the  word  "  knife."  This  con- 
veys to  him  a  certain  idea  of  the  form,  color,  and  other  properties 
associated  with  knife.  The  memories  associated  with  the  auditory 
jierception  of  different  words  are  stored  up  in  a  certain  locality 
which  is  the  centre  for  auditoiy  memories.  When  this  centre  is 
destroyeil  tiie  person  hears  spoken  words,  but  they  convey  to  him 
no  meaning.  All  that  is  said  to  him  sounds  as  if  it  were  in  a  for- 
eign language;  he  hears,  but  he  does  not  understand.  This  condi- 
tion is  known  as  wu/v/  difafnetn.  So  much  for  the  receptive  or  sen- 
sory side  of  language. 

In  communicating  our  ideas,  we  speak,  write,  and  make  ges- 
tures. In  speaking  we  make  use  of  the  ot^aiis  of  articulation,  and 
this  use  involves  the  fine  adjustment  of  a  delicate  muscular  appa* 
ratus.  In  the  act  of  expressing  i<teas  we  have  to  bring  into  play 
the  memories  of  the  past  muscular  movements  of  this  articulatory 
mechanism.  These  movements  were  learned  by  a  slow  and  painful 
process  during  infancy.  After  the  power  of  speech  is  acquired,  the 
mechanism  works  readily  and  almost  automatically,  because  we  only 
have  to  send  a  stimulus  to  the  centre  which  presides  over  the  stored- 
up  memories  of  the  impulses  to  innervate  properly  the  mechanism 
of  speech.  There  is,  therefore,  a  centre  for  the  memories  of  the 
movements  of  articulation —a  centre  whicli  is  of  course  closely  con- 
nected with  the  motor  areas  that  directly  innervate  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  and  oral  and  facial  nmsdes.  When  a  lesion  destroys  this 
centre  for  speech  memories,  a  person  is  unable  to  reproduce  the 
words  necessary  for  expressing  an  idea;  for  example,  he  sees  a 
knife,  he  knows  what  it  is,  but  the  memory  of  the  motions  neces- 
sary to  express  the  word  "knife"  is  gone.  To  him  it  seems  that 
the  name  is  gone,  and  that  is  tlie  common  way  of  expressing  it. 
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He  cannot  say  the  word  "knife."  The  patient  may  wish  to  express 
the  idea  of  pain.  He  feels  the  pain,  he  knows  that  he  has  pain, 
but  he  cannot  revive  those  motor  memories  which  are  concerned  in 
expressing  the  word  "pain;"  he  cannot  tell,  therefore,  in  words 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  When  a  person  is  thus  troubled,  he 
is  said  to  have  a  form  of  motor  aphasia  for  which  the  particular 
name  given  is  apheinia.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a  centre  for  the 
memories  of  the  muscular  movements  concerned  in  writing;  and 
when  a  lesion  destroys  this  centre  the  patient  is  unable  to  ^vTite, 
though  he  may  be  able  to  speak.  This  condition  is  called  afjm2)hia. 
There  is  a  centre,  less  well  defined,  for  the  memories  of  the  move- 
ments used  in  gesture  language,  and  when  this  is  destroyed  the 
person  is  unable  to  express  his  ideas  by  gesture  or  sign  language. 
This  condition  is  known  as  amimia.  In  some  cases,  patients  are 
able  to  speak  and  write,  but  they  skip  words,  repeat  often,  and  talk 
confusedly.  There  is  here  a  lesion  of  the  tracts  associating  the  lan- 
guage centres,  and  the  condition  is  called  conduction  aphasia,  while 
to  his  stumbling  speech  the  term  paraphasia  is  given. 

In  attempting  to  classify  these  various  aphasic  conditions  we 
group  together  as  much  as  possible  those  symptoms  which  we  know 
are  related  to  rather  definite  areas  of  the  brain.  The  divisions  are 
based  on  symptoms,  yet  each  symptom  group  has  an  anatomical  seat 
which  in  many  cases  can  be  exactly  determined. 

The  following  ai*e  the  principal  forms  of  aphasia: 

Auditory  aphasia. 

Motor  aphasia,  j  "P^^^f. 

Visual  apliasia. 
Conduction  aphasia. 
Mixed  aphasia. 

Each  of  these  forms  has  certain  subdivisions  of  which  the  analy- 
sis and  recognition  are  matters  of  great  interest,  but  I  shall  only 
suggest  the  lines  along  which  such  investigations  are  pursued.  The 
excessive  use  of  diagrams  has  filled  up  literature  with  exceptional 
cases  and  impaired  the  clearness  and  sense  of  proportion  with 
which  the  clinical  pictures  of  aphasia  should  be  presented.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  useful. 

In  the  examination  of  a  case  of  aphasia,  the  following  twelve 
questions  should  always  be  put  to  the  patient: 

1.  Can  he  hear  sounds? 

2.  Can  he  hear  spoken  words? 

3.  Can  he  understand  the  words  spoken? 

4.  Can  he  see  objects? 
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B.  Can  he  see  words  written  or  printed,  and  read  them  silently? 
(i.  Can  he  understand  written  oi'  printed  words,  i.e.,  can  he  read 
intelligently? 

7.  Can  he  speak  voluntarily? 

8.  Can  he  repeat  words? 

9.  Can  he  read  aloud? 

10.  Can  he  write  voluntarily? 

11.  Can  he  write  to  dictation? 

12.  Can  he  copy? 

Ill  auditor;/  ojt/iasia,  the  principal  symptom  is  that  the  patient 
has  word  deafness.  He  is  unable  to  underataud  spoken  language, 
though  he  hears  the  sounds  and  is  Qot  at  all  deaf.  Tlie  lesion  is  in 
the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
Whi-Q  the  lesion  is  extensive,  the  patient  has  many  other  aphasic 
symptoms,  because  all  speech  centres  are  closely  united  functionally. 
Visual,  aniiitory,  and  articulatory  memories  are  brought  into  play 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  internal  language  circuit  around  which 
the  nerve  impulses  play  in  the  prmluction  of  speech.  If  now  a  pa- 
tient lias  an  anditory  aphasia  with  deep  and  extensive  injury  uf  the 
temporal  lobe,  it  will  be  found  that  he  cannot  understand  spoken 
words,  neither  can  he  read  intelligently.  He  cannot  repeat  words 
01  read  aloud,  and  he  cannot  write  to  dictation,  nor  co}iy.  He  caa 
epeak  voluntarily,  however,  but  be  skips  words  and  is  parajihasic. 
This  form  is  called  cortical  sensory  aphasia  (Wernicke).  If  the 
lesion  is  smaller,  or  if  the  ease  improves  and  the  injuied  tissue  to 
some  extent  heals,  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  still  has  word 
deafness  and  cannot  repeat  words  or  write  to  dictation  -,  but  he  can 
talk  and  read  and  write  voluntarily.  This  forms  a  subcortical 
aphasia. 

In  motor  aphasia  or  apbemia  the  principal  symptom  ia  that  the 
"^^^tient  cannot  speak  voluntarily,  he  cannot  repeat  words  or  read 
aloud.  Hecaunot  write  voluntarily  or  to  dictation,  but  he  can  copy. 
He  heai's,  sees,  imderstands  both  written  and  spoken  language. 
This  is  the  most  common  type  of  aphasia  and  its  seat  is  known  to 
be  in  Uroca'a  convolution,  i.e.,  the  third  left  front-il.  In  its  com- 
pleter type  as  given  above  it  is  called  cortical  motor  aphasia,  but 
this  means  nothing.  In  severe  cases,  the  patient  cannot  i-ead  un- 
derstandingly  except  to  a  limited  extent  and  the  power  of  under- 
standing spoken  words  is  also  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  lii 
lighter  forms  the  patient  can  read  and  writ*  and  understand,  and 
has  lost  only  the  power  of  voluntaiy  speech,  of  repeating  words  and 
reading  out  lo«d. 

Agraphia  is  a  symptom  of  nearly  all  the  forms  of  aphasia.     It 
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is  oftenest  seen  in  aphemia  and  is  most  complete  in  this  type. 
There  is  no  form  of  aphasia,  however,  in  which  agraphia  is  the  only 
symptom,  and  the  evidence  of  a  writing  or  graphic  centre  in  the 
cortex  is  not  proven,  though  it  is  probable. 

Visual  aphasia  is  accompanied  by  an  inability  to  read  words 
imderstandingly,  though  the  patient  can  see  them.  He  is  able  to 
speak  and  understand  spoken  words.  Alexia  is  thus  the  character- 
istic symptom.  There  are  often  hemianopsia  and  some  hemiataxia 
or  anaesthesia.  Two  principal  forms  have  been  described.  In  one 
there  is  considerable  agraphia,  as  well  as  inability  to  read  either 
silently  or  aloud.  Here  the  lesion  involves  the  cortex  of  the  angu- 
lar gyrus  and  supramarginal  lobule  (cortical  alexia).  In  the  other 
form,  the  patient  has  a  pure  alexia,  and  can  write  though  he  cannot 
copy.  There  is  usually  hemianopsia  present.  The  lesion  here  is  in 
the  subcortical  substance  of  the  angular  gyrus. 

Conduction  and  Mixed  Aphakia, — There  are  very  few  cases  of 
pure  conduction  aphasfa.  When  it  occurs  there  is  paraphasia  and 
paragraphia;  the  patient  repeats  words  over  and  over  in  a  kind  of 
verbal  intoxication,  or  mixes  things  so  that  the  speech  is  almost  gib- 
berish. Still  he  can  express  himself  and  can  write,  read,  and 
understand.  The  lesion  is  usually  in  the  island  of  Reil  or  the  con- 
volutions about  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

Practically  conduction  aphasia  is  usually  mixed  with  a  visual 
or  auditory  aphasia. 

Malformations  of  the  Brain  and  its   Envelopes. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  brain  are  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, for  in  most  cases  the  monsters  cannot  live  and  in  all 
cases  they  are  better  dead.  I  shall  simply  give  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  important  forms. 

r  Anencepbaly. 
Abnormal  i  t  i  e  s  J  Micrencephaly  and  nncrocepbaly. 
of  the  brain.      ]  Porencephaly. 

[  Absences  or  malformations  of  parts,  e.g.,  cyclopia. 

its  onvelopos.  |  ^".Zll^^Slocele. 

Anencephaly  is  always  present  wi^  acrania.  In  anencephaly 
the  cerebellum  and  part  of  the  basal  ganglia  may  be  present.  In 
such  case  the  child  can  live  a  short  time  (Fig.  200). 

Microicephali/  and  Microcephalrj, — Micrencephaly  is  a  condition 
in  which  the  brain  is  only  partially  developed.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  cranium  is  also  abnormally  small,  it  is  called  microcephaly. 
It  is  due,  probably,  in  all  cases  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  growth 
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of  the  brain.     Vivchow  lias  asserted,  Jiowever,  tliat  there  is  a  form 


in  which  the  abnorinality  is  L-auaed  by  a  premature  growing  together 


of  the  cranial  boues,  a  micrencephaly  being  a  result  of  the  mochani' 
cal  condition.     An  adult  craDiuui  whoiie  gross  civcii inference  meas- 


.  will  contain  a  niicrencephalio  brain.     Tha 
I  weight  of  the  adult  brain  is  960  grama  for  man 
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ftDd  880  for  woman.  It  should  bear  the  ratio  to  the  body  at  birth 
of  14  per  cent,  and  of  2.37  per  cent  in  adult  life  (Vierordt). 

Porencephaly  is  often  an  artificial  condition.  It  will  be  de- 
scribed later. 

In  cyclopia  there  is  an  undivided  anterior  cerebral  vesicle ;  the 
orbits  form  a  continuous  cavity  with  a  single  rudimentary  eye  (Fig. 
201). 

Meningocele  is  a  hernia  of  the  brain  membranes,  arachnoid,  and 
dura  mater  through  a  cleft  in  the  skull.  In  eneephalocele  the  brain 
also  protrudes.  Both  these  forms  occur  usually  in  the  occipital  region 
and  almost  invariably  in  the  median  line.  In  hydrencephalocele 
there  is  a  sac  with  fluid  contents. 


Diseases  of  the   Membranes  of  the  Brain. 

The  diseases  to  be  considered  under  this  head  are  anaemia  and 
hypersemia,  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  or  pachymeningitis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  or  leptomeningitis. 

Anemia  and  HvPERiEMiA  of  the  Membranes  op  the 
Brain.  —Anaemia  of  thj9  membranes  of  the  brain  is  a  condition  that 
eannot  be  separated  from  anaemia  of  the  brain  substance,  and  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  it.  Hyperaemia  of  the  brain 
membrane,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  hyperaemia  of  the  pia  mater,  must 
also  be  considered  in  connection  with  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  tissue. 
Dural  hyperaemia,  or*  congestion  of  the  dura  mater,  is  a  condition 
which  occurs  as  the  result  of  injuries,  sunstroke,  and  of  certain  in- 
fective poisons,  especially  that  of  syphilis.  The  symptoms  are 
ihose  of  pachymeningitis  of  the  slight  grade,  and  will  be  described 
under  that  head.  They  consist  mainly  of  pain,  occasional  attacks 
of  vertigo,  and  sensations  of  fulness  about  the  head.  The  treatment 
is  that  for  the  beginning  stages  of  a  meningitis. 

Inflammation  of  thk  Dura  Matkr  or  Pachymeningitis 
Externa. — It  has  been  the  custom  to  describe  two  forms  of  pachy- 
meningitis, the  external  and  the  internal.  Internal  pachymenin- 
gitis, or  haematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  is  properly  a  hemorrhagic 
disorder,  and  is  described  under  the  head  of  Dural  Hemorrhages.  A 
true  inflammation  confined  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  alone 
is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

l^achy meningitis  externa  is  a  disease  that  involves,  at  first  at 
least,  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura,  and  is  usually  of  surgical  origin 
and  interest. 

Etiology, — Accidents,  injuries,  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  in 
mastoid  disease,  of  the  ethmoid  bone  in  ozaena,  necrosis,  syphilid 
and  erysipelas  are  the  usual  causes. 
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The  stfrni'toms  are  local  headache,  fever,  delirium,  sometimes 
even  couTuUions  and  paralysis.  In  the  severe  cases  the  disease  has 
nsiially  extended  and  involved  the  pia.  Pus  is  generally  formed, 
and  burrows  between  the  bone  and  dura.  The  disease  ia  recognized 
mainly  by  the  discovery  of  the  local  cause. 

The  course  is  acute  or  subacute. 

The  treatment  13  a  aurgiCAl  one. 

Inflammation  of  tiik  Pia  Matek,  or  Leitomknisgitis. — In- 
flaiiimaticn  of  the  pia  luater  has  the  following  types:  simple  menin- 
gitis due  to  some  infection,  epidemic  rerebro-spinal  meningitis  due 
to  a  specific  general  infection,  tuberculous  meningitis,  serous  menin- 
gitis, and  syphilitic  meningitis. 

Most  of  all  these  forms  of  meningitis  may  be  either  acute  or 
rhronio,  the  chronic  fomi  being  usually  simply  a  sequela  of  the 
acute. 

AcuTF.  SiMi-i.E  Leptomknisoitis — AViofo^y. — Acute  lepto- 
meningitis is  always  due  to  an  infective  pi-oeess  reaching  the  cere- 
bral membranes  usually  directly  from  without,  but  sometimea 
through  the  blood.  Trauma,  and  esjiecially  acute  alcoholism  pre- 
■dispose  to  this.  The  most  common  source  of  infection  is  disease 
of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells.  Disease  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
and  upper  nasal  passages;  operations  on  thoi>e  parts;  disease,  in- 
juries, and  fractures  of  the  cranial  bones— are  also  common  causes. 
Pneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  infei-tive  dittease  in  which  the  pyo- 
genic organisms  are  carried  by  the  bl-^od.  After  this  come  pyemia, 
neptiesemia,  variola,  scarlet  fever,  more  i-arely  endocarditis,  empy- 
ema, rheumatism,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  mumps.  Occasion- 
ally a  brain  abscess  reaches  the  surface  and  sets  up  a  meningitis. 
Insolation  can  of  itself  not  cause  it.  The  disease  is  more  frequent 
iu  males,  and  is  distributed  through  all  ages  of  life,  though  it  oc 
curs  oftencr  in  the  j'oung. 

Sffinj'fiim-K. — Thesyuiptomsin  the  various  types  differ  somewhat^ 
bnt  have  a  general  similarity.  They  are  to  be  bi-oadjy  grouped  into 
the  prodromal,  the  iiritative,  the  dejiressive,  and  the  paralytic 
stages. 

I'rodromfll  symptoms  are  shorter  and  less  marked  in  simple  men- 
ingitis than  in  tubercular.  The  patient  suffers  from  malaise, 
biriguor,  headache,  vertigo,  irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  and  vomit- 
ing.    Of  these  symptoms  headache  is  the  most  notable. 

In  the  second  stage  the  dominant  symptoms  are  headache,  de- 
lirium, rigidity  of  the  neck,  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin,  retraction 
•of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  irregular  fever,  contracted  and  often  un- 
•equal  pupils,  sometimes  optic  neuritis  or  retinitis.     The  headache 
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is  usually  persistent,  with  exacerbations  of  great  intensity.  Rather 
early  in  this  disease  the  patient's  mind  begins  to  wander;  he  mutters 
incoherently;  he  may  have  periods  of  violence  alternating  with 
stupor.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  continuous  low  muttering  aeiirium. 
Vomiting  also  occurs  early  and  is  of  a  violent,  explosive  (projectile) 
character.  This  symptom  is  not  always  present.  The  head  is  bent 
back  and  the  patient  can  be  lifted  from  the  pillow  by  placing  the 
hand  under  the  occiput.  There  is  sometimes  a  general  rigidity 
which  resembles  catalepsy.  Drawing  a  dull  point  along  the  skin 
causes  a  red  line  to  appear  (facJie  cerebrale).  Pinching  or  rubbing 
the  skin  causes  much  pain.  .  The  abdomen  falls  in  and  assumes  a 
characteristic  "boat  shape."  The  pupils  are  usually  contracted  and 
uneven.  The  eyes  are  intolerant  of  light.  Optic  neuritis  occurs 
often  when  the  inflammation  is  at  the  base,  but  it  is  a  late  symp- 
tom. Convulsions  and  local  paralyses  of  the  cranial  nerves,  causing 
slight  strabismus,  ptosis,  or  facial  palsy,  may  occur.  The  fever  is 
irregular  in  course  and  not  high — 101°  to  103°.  The  pulse  is 
usually  irregular  or  rather  intermittent.  It  varies  greatly  in  fre- 
quency ana  may  be  rather  slow — 50  to  70.  Respiration  is  rather 
quickened  and  sometimes  irregular.  The  bowels  are  constipated; 
the  urine  is  small  in  amount  and  sometimes  albuminous. 

In  the  paralytic  .stage  the  patient  becomes  stupid  or  comatose; 
there  is  still  some  rigidity,  except  in  the  very  last  stages.  The 
abdomen  is  still  greatly  retracted,  the  pupils  may  now  dilate,  the 
skin  become  moist,  and  the  patient's  bowels  and  bladder  move 
involuntarily.     Death  then  occurs  in  one  or  two  days  as  a    ule. 

When  the  disease  is  mainly  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres 
there  are  more  delirium,  convulsive  and  paralytic  troublco;  when 
confined  to  the  base  there  is  less  delirium,  while  paralysis  of  cranial 
nerves,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  com- 
moner or  more  prominent. 

Course  and  iJitratton. — The  disease  may  begin  suddenly,  and  the 
patient  pass  at  once  into  the  comatose  state,  dying  in  a  few  days. 
Usually  the  process  lasts  one  or  two  weeks;  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  several  weeks. 

The  jfi'of/tinsfs  is  very  grave,  but  it  is  less  serious  than  in  tuber- 
culous meningitis  and  more  serious  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  form. 

The  diof/jiosls  is  based  on  the  presence  of  an  exciting  cause,  such 
as  disease  of  the  ear  or  nose,  trauma,  infective  fevers,  and  upon 
the  presence  of  the  symptoms  given.  It  is  usually  easily  recog- 
nized, the  main  difficulty  being  to  distinguish  it  from  tuberculous 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

'i'«)  assist  ill  diagnosis  it  is  permissibh*  to  make  a  lumbar  imnc- 
ture,  draw  off  the  fluid,  and  examine  it  for  baiiteria. 
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F'ltli-'loijii. — The  (liarase  is  a  fibro-piiruleut  iir  [mnilent  iiiflaiu- 
mation.  It  involvea  usually  the  base  more  than  Uie  convexity,  but 
the  reverse  may  happen.  The  veiitriolea  aje  often  mvolved  and 
may  be  iuilepemieutly  inflamed.  There  are  descriiitiuna,  thet<-fore, 
of  simple  baailai'  meningitis,  meniogitia  of  the  convexity,  anil  ven- 
tricular meningitis  or  ependymilis.  The  intiiimmatory  deposits  ai« 
most  conspicuous  along  the  course  of  the  Sylvian  iiaaure  anil  iha 
vessels  branching  from  it,  about  the  optic  chiasm,  and  at  the  poa- 
tei'ior  and  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  tlie  aides  of  the  puna. 
It  may  lie  only  in  the  subarachnoid  cavity,  but  usually  the  aruih- 
noid  and  sometimes  the  duia  are  implicated.  There  is  increase  of 
fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  arachnoid  cavities,  and  this  fluid  may  bo 
turbi<I.  The  surface  of  the  ventricles  may  show  an  inflammatory 
process. 

The  micro-organisms  found  in  meningitis  are  the  pneiunococcus, 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  intracellular  diplococcus,  the  pneumo-bacil- 
lus,  aud  a  bacillus  resembling  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Still  others 
have  been  described,  and  theprocesa  is  apparently  a  mixed  infec- 
tion, though  tlie  pneumococcus  is  found  ofteneat. 

Treatment.  —Prophylaxis  is  the  most  important  measuie,  as  there 
is  no  specific  treatment.  Chronic  disease  of  the  ear  and  nasal 
sinuses  should  be  attended  to,  and  injuries  of  the  skull  treated  witli 
the  strictest  regard  to  antisepsis.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet, 
a  dose  of  calomel  given,  and  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassliuu  ad- 
ministered at  frequent  intervals.  An  ice  cap  may  be  applied  to 
the  head  and  hot  applications  \a  the  feet.  Hut  poidtices  along  the 
upper  spine  are  uaeful.  Opium  must  be  given  for  the  pain,  if 
needed;  and  antipyretics  or  phenacetin  sometimes  answer,  iu  a 
measure.  The  internal  use  of  iodoform  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended, gr.  vi.  to  gr.  xij.  daily;  shaving  the  head  and  rubljing 
upon  it  an  ointment  containing  twenty  per  cent  iodoform,  theu  cov- 
ering the  scalp  with  an  oiled-ailk  cap,  is  a  treatment  highly  spoken 
of.     Surgical  intervention  is  sometimes  justiflable. 

Epidemic  Cerekko-Sfixal  Mesisuitis  (Shotted  Fever). — 
This  is  an  acute  infective  disorder  and  is  produced  by  a  special 
micro-organism ,  It  has  certain  peculiar  clinical  characteristics 
which  lead  us  to  describe  it  separately.  Anatomically  tJie  changes 
involve  the  spinal  membranes  as  well  aa  the  cerebral. 

Ktiolo'jij.—Thff  disease  most  freqiifnlly  atlHclts  children,  but  it 
may  occur  at  any  age.  Males  are  affected  rather  more  often  than 
fenmles.  It  prevails  in  the  form  of  epidemics  which  affect  cold  and 
temperate  climates  especially,  aud  which  travel  from  one  part,  of  the 
country  to  another.  It  may  occur  sporadically.  It  most  freijuently 
develops  during  the  winter  season,  and  attacks  persona  who  are 
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living  in  crowded  houses,  tenements,  or  barracks.  It  is  slightly 
contagious.  One  attack  does  not  confer  an  immunity  against  a 
second. 

Symptoms. — The  general  api)earance  of  a  person  attacked  with 
the  disease  is  that  of  one  who  has  been  poisoned  by  some  agent 
which  is  extremely  prostrating  to  the  whole  system  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  has  a  specific  inflammatory  effect  upon  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  When  the  disease  is  rapid  and  ma- 
lignant, the  patient  seems  to  die  of  an  acute  toxaemia  before  any 
inflammatory  process  has  time  to  develop.  In  milder  cases  and 
those  of  longer  duration  the  prostration  is  less,  and  the  evidences 
of  inflammation  of  the  meninges  then  develop  in  the  typical  way. 

The  disease  may  begin  with  prodromal  symptoms  of  malaise,  dis- 
comfort, pain  in  the  neck,  vomiting,  and  headache.  As  it  develops, 
the  headache,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  increases,  pain  and  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck  become  more  marked,  pains  run  down  the  back  and 
radiate  to  the  limbs ;  there  is  photophobia,  and  delirium  in  many 
cases  is  present.  The  skin  is  hyperaesthetic ;  the  pulse  rises  to  120 
or  higher;  the  temperature  varies  very  much  and  is  usually  raised 
to  lOS'',  104°,  or  even  more.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated. 
In  most  cases  there  develop  certain  skin  eruptions,  usually  in  the 
form  of  purpuric  spots;  herpes,  urticaria,  and  erythema  are  occa- 
sionally seen.  These  eruptions  vary  very  much  in  different  epi- 
demics ;  the  purpuric  spots  are  the  most  important  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  and  have  given  to  the  disease  the  name  of  sjwtted 
fever.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
pain  give  way  to  those  of  somnolence,  stupor,  and  paralysis.  Optic 
neuritis,  acoustic  neuritis,  and  inflammation  of  other  cranial  nerves 
take  place,  and  paralyses  of  the  limbs  may  be  added. 

The  disease  may  run  a  short  and  malignant  course,  killing  the 
person  in  a  few  hours  or  one  or  two  days.  In  moderate  cases  it 
lasts  about  two  weeks.  A  large  number  of  different  varieties  of  the 
disease  are  described,  such  as  the  abortive  form,  fulminating  form, 
and  typhoid  form.  The  disorder  is  often  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis,  less  often  with  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
serous  membranes.  The  disease  often  leaves  very  serious  sequelae, 
the  most  important  being  deafness  and  spinal  irritation  or  chronic 
spinal  meningitis.  A  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  owe  their  afflic- 
tion to  this  disease. 

# 

Pathological  Anatomy, — In  the  verj'  acute  cases  the  post-mortem 
shows  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  very  severe  blood-poisoning.  In 
the  milder  and  more  chronic  cases  an  inflammation  involving  the 
pia  and  arachnoid  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  found.     This  inflamma- 
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tion  is  fibrinous  or  fibro-purulent  in  character,  and  may  be  at-com- 
paiiied  with  the  exudation  of  a  good  deal  of  inilammatoty  material. 
Bacteriological  researches  show  that  this  disease  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  specific  micro-organism  which  is  apparently  very  much 
like  that  which  causes  pnpuiuonia. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upou  the  history  of  an  epidemic  of  tlie 
disease  being  present,  upon  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  acute  cerebral  and  spinal  meningitis,  such  as  headache,  dcliriuiu, 
retraction  of  the  head,  the  sunken  abdomen,  hypersesthesia,  and 
pains;  finally,  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  purpuric  spots  or  of 
lierpes  of  the  face  will  enable  one  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 
One  must  leai'U  to  distinguish  the  disease  fiuin  typhuB,  tetanus, 
nriemia,  pneumonia,  and  from  the  other  forms  of  meningitis,  espe- 
cially the  tuberculous.  The  diagnosis  is  often  made  diihcult  by  the 
fact  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  occur  in  a  sporadic  form, 
Rnd  it  is  well  known  that  after  a  commuuitj-  has  been  ouce  visited 
by  an  epidemic  these  sporadic  cases  are  apt  to  crop  up  from  time 
to  time  for  many  subsequent  years.  The  sudden  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  spinal  symptoms,  the  skin  eruption,  tlie  absence  of  his- 
tory of  injury  or  of  evidence  of  tuberculosis  will  usually  enable  one 
to  recognize  the  disorder.      Lumbar  jmnctuif  may  !«■  used. 

The  jx'ognoais  varies  much  with  the  epidemic,  but  the  disftase  is 
always  a  serious  one.  The  mortality  ranges  from  twenty  to  eighty 
j)er  cent;  it  is  worse  when  the  disease  comes  on  suddenly  and 
severely,  with  early  coma.  It  is  better  in  persons  over  the  age  of 
t«n.  Cranial-nerve  complications  are  unfavorable,  in  tliat  they 
are  apt  to  leave  permanent  deafness.  Severe  spinal  complications 
are  apt  to  leave  their  mark  in  the  form  of  a  chronic  meningeal 
trmible. 

Treatment, — There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  and  tlie 
ordinaiy  antiphlogistic  measures  such  as  mercury  and  iodides  are  of 
less  value  than  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  The  patient  should 
be  given  sustaining  food,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
counteract  the  depressing  effects  of  the  toxsetnia.  Opium  or  mor- 
phine internally,  chloral,  digitalis,  quinine,  benzoate  of  sodium  and 
salicylate  of  sodium,  and  alcohol  are  the  drugs  which  have  been  spe- 
cially recommended.  Warm  baths,  hot  moist  applications,  and 
leeches  have  all  been  tried  witli  more  or  less  good  results. 

TuBEKcuLODS  Mexincitis  (Acute  Hydrocephaliis), — This  IB 
a  form  of  meningitis  due  to  infection  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
It  differs  pathologically  from  other  forms  in  the  character  of  the 
infective  organism;  anatomically,  in  thp  fact  that  the  inflammation 
is  usually  and  chiefly  basilar  and  never  purely  punilent;  etiologi- 
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cally,  in  that  it  chiefly  affects  young  children ;  and  symptomatologi' 
cally,  in  the  presence  of  prodromata  and  a  more  irregular  course. 

Etiology, — Tuberculous  meningitis  occui-s  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  ten,  sometimes  in  infancy,  rarely  in  adult  life,  very 
rarely  after  the  age  of  fifty.  Males  are  rather  more  subject  to  it. 
A  hereditary  history  of  phthisis,  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  bad  hygienic 
surroundings,  and  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body 
predispose  to  it.  Tuberculous  milk,  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
measles,  blows  on  the  head,  and  great  emotional  excitement  appear 
to  act  as  exciting  causes. 

Synqdoms. — A  knowledge  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  is  espe- 
cially important.  These  are  paroxysmal  and  intensely  severe  head- 
aches and  darting  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  loss  of  appetite,  ex- 
plosive vomiting  without  nausea,  the  vomited  matter  being  usually 
colorless  and  watery,  constipation,  an  altered  disposition,  and  irri- 
tability. The  tache  cerebrale  or  cerebral  macule,  more  rarely  ptosis 
and  facial  paralysis  may  appear  early.  The  prodromal  stage  often 
lasts,  with  remissions,  three  or  four  weeks.  When  the  disease  sets 
in  there  is  more  persistent  headache ;  vomiting,  fever,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  meningitis  already  described  appear.  The  irritative 
stage  gradually  passes  into  the  paralytic  and  comatose.  Death 
occurs  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  infants  the  disease  often  runs  a 
very  obscure  course,  the  patient  showing  chiefly  symptoms  of  brain 
compression. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  rapidly  fatal  cases,  with  severe  symp- 
toms, there  may  be  only  an  intense  congestion  of  the  brain  with 
numerous  miliary  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  and  over 
the  convexity.  Here  we  must  assume  that  a  bacillary  toxin 
causes  the  symptoms.  In  most  cases  there  are  decided  deposits  of 
tubercles  at  the  base,  with  fibrinous  inflammatory  deposits  about 
the  optic  chiasm,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  at  the  sides  of  the 
pons,  and  elsewhere.  Miliary  tubercles  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
convexity  and  in  the  choroid  plexus  and  ventricles.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  in  the  spinal  membranes  also,  especially  over  the  cauda 
equina.  The  tubercles  lie  beneath  the  pia  surrounding  the  small 
vessels.  They  may  coalesce  into  large  tuberculous  nodules.  There 
is  usually  an  increase  in  the  arachnoid  fluid,  and  in  most  cases  an 
increase  in  the  ventricular  fluid.  Somewhat  rarely  there  are  very 
great  distention  of  the  ventricles  and  compression  of  the  convolu- 
tions. This  condition  used  to  be  called  acute  hydrocej^halus.  Small 
spots  of  softening  may  be  seen  from  obliteration  of  the  vessels  by 
the  tubercles.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  found  in  the  tuberculous 
nodules. 
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I>!a{/noei». — As  regards  the  forin  uf  the  disease,  tliis  is  based  on 
the  hereditary  historj-,  the  age,  the  existent^  of  tiiberculoaiB  of  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  and  the  peculiar  prudyoiiiata  of  the  disease. 
Ot'casioually  tubercles  can  be  seen  oa  the  choioid.  Lumbar  imiic- 
tuio  of  the  spinal  canal  with  withdrawal  of  fluid  and  Its  examiua- 
tion  fi>r  bacillus  ia  a  method  of  diagnosis  which  may  be  tried. 

i'mywoflts.— This  13  usually  absolutely  bad,  yet  post-mortem  ob- 
servation of  patients  dyiug  with  practically  no  inflammatory  change 
makes  it  seem  possible  that  ttio  disease  might  be  checked,  and  a 
good  many  eases  are  reported  in  which  it  appaiently  has  been  done. 
Some  of  these  are,  however,  probably  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis, 

TrmtniFnt. — So  far  as  Is  now  known,  this  is  not  different  from  that 
given  under  the  heail  of  meningitis  elsewhere.  It  seems,  however, 
as  if  in  time  some  antitoxin  may  be  discovered  which  will  check 
the  progress  of  the  ijoison  and  the  development  of  the  tubercle; 
meanwhile  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  small  doses  of  iodide  if 
potassium  at  frequent  intervals  and  use  symptomatic  treatment. 
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This  is  a  disease  mainly  of  infancy,  characterized  by  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  head,  with  mental  deficiency  and  symptoms  of 
bruin  irritation  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

The  old  term,  "acnle  hydrocephalus,"  meant  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion with  effusion,  but  the  name  is  not  needed  and  is  best  dropped. 
Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  but  one  dne 
to  mechanical  causes  or  to  defects  in  structure  or  nutrition.  The 
flnid  always  accumulates  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  hence 
chronic  hydrocephalus  is  always  hifrrnal.  The  so-called  external 
forms  of  hydroi'ephahi.s  are  inflammatory  or  else  are  secondary  to 
meningeal  hemorrhage  or  brain  atrojihy.  Chronic  hydrocephalus 
is  almost  aln-ays  a  disease  of  infiuicy  and  is  generally  congenital. 
It  may,  however,  be  acquired.  In  speaking  of  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus, we  refer  to  the  chronic  internal  congenital  disease, 

Etmhi'jij. — Fonroutof  five  cases  begin  at  birth  or  within  the  first 
six  months  of  life.  Syphilis  (J.  Lewis  Smith),  alcoholism,  lead 
poisoning  in  the  parents,  and  some  imknown  family  taint  predispose 
to  the  disease.  Poverty  and  poor  nutrition  and  rickets  are  also 
factors. 

Si/inptoms. — The  head  may  be  so  large  at  birth  that  instrumental 
help  is  needed.  More  often  the  pai'finta  notice  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  siie  of  the  child's  head,  begiuuiug  itoon  after  birth.     The 
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foreheati  b\il);es,  the  <K-ciput  stands  out,  the  fontanelles  and  sutnio 
widen,  and  pressure  showu  evidence  of  fluctuatiouj  Meanwhile  the 
face  does  not  grow  mu<^h  and  the  result  is  to  give  a  triangular  shape 
to  the  head.  It  may  measure  tweuty-four,  twenty -seven  and  one- 
half  (Minot),  thirty-two  (Uright),  and  even  forty-three  inches 
(Klein)  in  diameter.  These  extreme  measurements  are  readied 
only  after  one  or  two  years.  With  t'lis  ahnoriiia!  growth  of  the 
head,  mental  and  physical  symptoms  ajipear.  The  infant  is  restless 
and  iiTi table;  its  appetite  may  be  good,  but  the  general  nutrition  is 
poor  and  its  bodily  growth  is  retarded.  The  mind  does  not  de- 
velop; uanally  it  does  not  or  catinoC  learn  to  walk.  It  may  be  un- 
able to  support  tlie  weight  of  its  head.     There  is  strabismus  and 
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sometimes  optic  atrophy.  Tire  pressure  of  tlic  dropsy  thins  the 
orbital  bones  and  forces  down  the  axis  of  the  eyeballs  (see  Fig. 
202).  Vomiting,  coma,  and  convulsions  eventually  appear,  and 
the  child  dies  of  e.vhaustion  or  some  intercurrent  lUsease  in  two  or 
three  yeai-s. 

In  some  chscs  the  trouble  is  less  serious,  it  ceases  to  progress, 
the  bones  solidify,  and  the  child  grows  up  with  good  intelligence- 
Chronic  hydrocephalus  sometimes  develops  in  late  childhood  and -J 
in  adult  life.  It  is  then  due  to  some  tumor  or  inflammatory  process  I 
obstructing  the  venre  Galeui  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  They 
symptoms  are  ehiefiy  those  of  brain  pressure,  and  the  disease  cannot  4 
be  recognized  with  certainty. 

The  hydrocephalus  which  is  associated  with  the  brain  atrophy  ] 
of  insanity  and  old  age  or  with  general  dropsical  conditions  has  no 
kinship  with  the  process  we  are  now  desprJbing. 

Patlwloi/tf. — The  disease  is  due  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  j 
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a  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  bi'aiB.  The  cause  of  this  is 
au  inflammatory  or  developmental  obliteration  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  or  the  foramen  of  Magendie  and  the  adjateut  lateral  fora- 
mina of  Mierziejewaki.  This  jtreventa  the  pscapti  of  the  ventricular 
flnid  into  the  general  ararhnoid  cavity.  Contributing  factors  are 
congenital  or  acquired  defect  in  the  absuilwnta  of  the  ventricles  and 
a  rachitic  and  easily  yielding  skull,  Tiie  attempts  to  make  chn>TiiG 
,  hydrocephalus  an  inflammation  are  failures,  though  tliere  is  at  times 
a  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  and  other 
changes  of  a  syphilitic  character.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  princi- 
pally and  often  solely  ajfected,  and  these  are  so  distended  as  to  press 
out  their  cerebral  walls,  flattening  the  convolutions,  and  turning 
them  into  a.  tliin  shell  often  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Somelimea  only  one  lateral  ventricle,  and  in  rare  cases  only 
the  fourth  ventricle,  is  affected  by  the  dropsy. 

The  dinijnns'ia  has  to  be  made  from  rickets  and  an  acute  iiifliuu- 
matory  process.  In  rickets  tlie  head  is  square,  the  fontanelle  does 
not  bulge,  the  enlargement  is  less,  and  there  are  aif^s  of  the  disease 
in  the  bones  elsewhere. 

Pro'jnosu. — The  congenital  cases  usually  result  fatally  in  a  few 
months,  or  at  least  before  the  tliird  year.  Those  developing  in  in- 
fancy may  persist  for  four  to  six  years;  and  in  mild  cases  tlie  dis- 
ease ceases  toprogreas  and  a  fairly  healthy  adult  life  is  reached. 

Treatment. — A  great  many  measures  have  been  recommended,  but 
there  is  no  unanimity  about  any  one  of  them.  In  such  a  stat«  of 
tlierapeutics  it  is  safe  to  say  that  treatment  is  of  little  use.  The 
most  rational  measure  is  the  inunction  of  mercury  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  tonics.  Surgical 
measures,  such  as  tapping  the  venti'icles,  arc  irrational  and  need  not 
be  discussed.  Quincke's  method  of  tapping  the  spinal  caual  will 
not  apply  in  these  cases,  though  it  is  a  practicable  measure,  as  I 
have  found  by  experiments  or  the  cadaver.  Strapping  the  head 
with  diachylon  plaster  is  recommended  by  Trousseau  and  by  J. 
Lewis  Smith. 
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Alcoholic  meningitis  is  a  clinical  term  used  to  indicate  the  i)ecu- 
liar  group  of  cerebral  symptoms  which  is  seen  in  persons  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  prolonged  alcoholic  intoxication.  The 
disease  is  not  a  true  meningitis  but  an  acute  toxfemia  of  the  brain 
with  serous  effusion,  and  may  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  cimven- 
ience,  &  serous  meningitis. 
2C 
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Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  oftenest  in  men  simply  because  of 
the  more  frequent  indulgence  of  the  male  sex  in  alcohol.  It  rarely 
develops  until  a  person  has  been  drinking  eight  or  ten  years,  and, 
consequently,  affects  people  oftenest  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty.  The  exciting  cause  is  commonly  alcohol  and  in  this  country 
whiskey  or  what  ai-e  known  as  **  hard  drinks, "  but  beer  and  ale  will 
accomplish  the  same  result.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  disease  in  wine 
drinkers.  The  persistent  use  of  morphine,  cocaine,  and  chloral  may 
lead  to  much  the  same  condition.  The  exciting  cause  is  usually  a 
continuous  drinking  bout  of  two  or  three  weeks,  ending  in  delirium 
tremens.  The  delirium  tremens,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
always  present.  The  patient  may  pass  from  a  condition  of  pro- 
longed intoxication  into  the  condition  of  alcoholic  meningitis  or 
"wet-brain." 

Syinptoms. — In  case  delirium  tremens  has  occurred,  the  patient 
after  two  or  three  days  of  prolonged  delirious  excitement  gradually 
sinks  into  a  semi-coma.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  muttering  delir- 
ium. The  patient  is  sufficiently  conscious  to  have  flitting  delusions 
and  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  At  this  time  he  is  able  to 
drink  and  take  food ;  the  pulse  is  rather  rapid,  the  temperature  is 
usually  normal  or  may  be  raised  one-half  or  one  degree.  The  skin 
is  hypersesthetic  and  pressure  upon  the  muscles  of  the  arms  or  legs 
or  abdomen  causes  pain.  The  pupils  are  usually  rather  small. 
Often  at  this  time  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis  may  appear.  After 
a  few  tlavs  the  patient's  stui>or  be<»omes  deeper  and  he  can  be  aroused 
only  with  difficulty.  The  arms  and  legs  are  now  somewhat  stiff, 
the  reflexes  are  exaggerateil,  the  neck  is  stiff  and  slightly  retracted, 
and  attempts  to  move  it  cause  expressions  of  pain.  The  abdomen 
is  retracted  and  the  skin  and  muscles  are  still  very  h^'peraesthetic. 
The  lids  are  closed.  The  pupils  are  small  and  do  not  react  well  to 
light.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  usually  dry,  and  urine  and  faeces 
may  be  passed  involuntarily.  The  patient  may  linger  this  way  for 
several  days  more.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  ex- 
tremities are  stiff  and  cold.  The  skin  is  dry  and  loses  its  elasticit}-, 
80  that  when  pulled  up  between  the  fingers  it  stays  in  folds. 
"Putty  skin"  is  a  gooil  name  for  this.  The  coma  deepens,  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  103^  or  104",  and  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia may  appear  as  the  scene  closes.  On  the  other  hand  in  some 
cases  the  patient  does  not  pass  into  the  worst  stage,  the  mind  be- 
comes clearer,  the  hyperaesthesia  lessens,  fooil  is  taken  better,  and 
the  bowels  are  moved  voluntarily.  Improvement  continues  and  in 
three  or  four  weeks  the  convalescence  begins. 

Pathologiriil  Auittomij. — I  have  made  autopsies  and  careful  micro* 
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Bcopical  examinations  in  over  twenty  cases  of  the  character  juat 
described.  In  nearly  all  the  brain  is  found  to  be  somewhat  palf, 
the  arachnoid  contains  two  or  three  ounces  of  serous  fluid,  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  in  saturated  with  fluid,  and  the  ventricles  are  dilated. 
Sections  through  the  brain  sometiiuea  show  punctate  hemorrhages 
and  in  rare  cases  spots  of  hemorrhagic  extravasation  aie  seen  sur- 
ronniied  by  softening.  Occasionally  the  beginning  of  a  suppurative 
cerebral  meningitis  will  be  seen.  Microscopic  examination  abnws 
in  the  uncomplicated  cases  that  there  is  no  true  inflammatoi'y  proc- 
ess. There  is  often  congestion,  but  not  always;  the  commoner 
condition  is  au  isdeiua  of  the  brain  tissue,  the  perivast^ular  and 
pericellular  spaces  being  dilated.  The  nerve  cells  show  various 
stages  of  degeneration,  not  pigmentary  in  character,  however.  The 
chromopbilic  granules  are  oft«n  unstained,  or,  if  stained,  have  lost 
their  true  relations,  and  seem  broken  down.  The  cell  outlines  are 
in-egular;  the  nucleus  lies  near  tlie  periphery  of  the  cell,  and  in 
some  cases  has  broken  out  and  escaped  From  it.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  large  number  of  neuroglia  cells  in  the  pericellular  spaces.  The 
disease  is  undoubtedly,  pritnarily  at  least,  a  toxaemia  not  due  directly 
to  the  influence  of  alcohol  but  to  the  poisons  which  have  developed 
in  the  body  as  a  result  of  the  condition  of  inanition  and  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  digestive  function  caused  by  the  prolonged  ingestion  of 
alcohol  and  abstinence  from  fooil.  The  cell  degeneration  is  more 
like  that  which  is  known  as  "degeneration  from  a  distance,''  such 
as  is  seen  in  nerve  cells  when  the  neuraxon  is  destroyed.  It  is  a 
degeneration  which  affects  especially  the  body  of  the  cell  and  not 
so  much  the  nucleus ;  hence  the  remarkable  power  of  recovery  from 
this  condition  which  so  many  people  show. 

The  diiii/iioiis  of  the  disease  is  to  be  made  from  ordinary  suppura- 
tive meningitis,  from  arute  serous  meningitis  due  to  infection,  and 
from  acute  encephalitis.  la  most  cases  the  history  of  the  patient 
is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  dit^nosis.  The  symptoms  of 
themselves  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  ordinary  acute  suppu- 
rative meningitis.  The  only  distinctions  which  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  are  that  in  suppurative  meningitis  there  is  more  fe^'er, 
there  is  less  of  the  lov.-  delirium,  hallucinations  are  rare,  and  there  is 
an  earlier  and  more  profound  coma.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  acuter 
and  more  severe  malady  than  alcoholic  meningitis.  The  absence 
of  convulsions  and  paralysis  and  the  presence  of  hyperaesthesia, 
rigiditj',  and  contracted  pupils,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  pyrexia, 
are  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  disorder  from  encephalitis 
or  encephalitis  complicated  by  alcoholic  meningitis. 

The i'ltKjnifui*  is  bad  when  the  disease  has  become  well  devetoi>ed 
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and  when  decided  coma  and  rigidity  have  set  in.  A  prognostio 
criterium  which  I  have  long  used  and  which  is  fairly  accurate  is  this : 
if  the  patient  has  not  a  stiff  neck  he  will  get  well,  but  when  stiff 
neck  comes  on  the  patient  dies. 

The  treatment  of  the  disorder  should  be  instituted  at  tne  very 
beginning.  If  there  are  still  any  relics  of  the  debauch,  as  shown  in 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  tract,  the  stomach  should 
be  washed  out  and,  at  all  events,  a  thorough  purge  should  be  given. 
The  patient  should  then  be  fed  most  liberally  with  hot  milk  given 
every  two  hours  j  beef  tea  and  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk  may  also 
be  given,  but  the  condition  of  practical  starvation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Stimulants  in  the  shape 
of  whiskey  should  not  be  administered  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it, 
but  strychnine  in  doses  of  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  eveiy  two  hours 
is  often  usefuL  An  ice  cap  should  be  applied  to  the  head  and  at 
times  leeches  or  large  blisters  seem  to  be  useful  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  patient^  however,  should  not  be  much  depleted. 
When  he  becomes  comatose  it  means  that  the  ventricles  and  arach- 
noid cavities  are  becoming  filled  with  water.  At  this  time  tapping 
the  spinal  cord  may  be  tried.  I  have  done  this  in  a  number  of 
cases  and  have  at  times  removed  two  or  three  ounces  of  fluid  with 
some  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  and  never  any  bad  results,  but 
the  measure  has  never  been  tried  early  on  promising  cases  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  do  any  permanent  good. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

Thesb  diseases,  like  those  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system^ 
consist  of  malformations,  vascular  disturbances,  inflammations, 
softenings,  hemorrhages,  degenerations  and  scleroses,  chronic  infec- 
tions, tumors,  and  functional  disorders. 

Cerebral  HYPEKiEMiA  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity;  it  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  active  or  passive. 

Etiolofjy. — In  the  description  which  is  to  follow  I  shall  refer  only 
to  those  conditions  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  which  are  patholog- 
ical. It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  hypersemia  of  the  brain 
occurs  physiologically  under  excitement  and  overactivity  of  the 
heart  and  from  various  stimuli;  but  a  pathological  condition  of 
acute  congestion  may  be  induced  by  sunstroke,  certain  drugs  such 
as  alcohol,  and  by  injuries;  also  by  mechanical  causes  which  pre- 
vent the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  cranium.  An  acute  congestion 
also  occurs  in  mania  and  in  many  forms  of  fevers,  as  well  as  in  the 
initial  stage  of  meningitis.  A  chronic  cerebral  hyperaemia  may  be 
induced  by  the  causes  already  mentioned  as  bringing  on  acute  con- 
gestion. The  prolonged  use  of  alcohol,  prolonged  mental  excite- 
ment, overwork,  and  worry  may  also  lead  to  this  condition.  The 
foregoing  causes  lead  to  what  is  known  as  active  congestion,  in 
which  the  blood  is  driven  in  excess  into  the  brain  through  the 
ai-teries.  A  passive  congestion  may  exist  in  which  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  brain  and  is  kept  mainly  in  the  intracranial 
veins.  The  causes  of  passive  congestion  are  chiefly  mechanical, 
such  as  cardiac  disease  and  mechanical  obstructions  about  the  neck 
from  tight  clothes,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  by  playing  on  wind  instruments. 

Symjytoms. — A  great  deal  has  been  written  regarding  the  symp- 
tomatology of  cerebral  hypersemia,  but  many  of  the  statements 
made  are  nothing  but  guesswork.  Probably  the  main  symptoms 
produced  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are  a  sense  of  fulness 
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and  pressure,  a  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  head,  some  head- 
ache which  may  be  vertical,  mental  excitement  or  irritability,  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  vertigo,  insomnia,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  pulsating 
sounds  in  the  head.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  increased  when 
the  patient  lies  down,  and  are  generally  increased  when  the  patient 
bends  the  head  over  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  flow  of  blood  from 
the  brain.  It  is  impossible  to  diagnosticate  passive  hyperaemia 
from  active  through  the  symptoms  alone,  but  probably  in  the  former 
condition  the  disturbances  and  symptoms  mentioned  are  less 
marked;  in  other  words,  an  active  hyperaemia  produces  more  phe- 
nomena than  passive.  In  either  case  examinations  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  tympanum  furnish  no  sure  criteria. 

Fathologi/, — Cerebral  hyperaemia  used  to  be  regarded  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  cerebral  neurasthenia.  In  the  writer*  s  opinion, 
it  is  secondary  to  the  neurasthenic  state,  and  is  produced,  if  it  exists 
in  that  state,  by  the  impaired  vasomotor  innervation  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  neurasthenia.  It  is  not  wise,  therefore,  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  often  as  the  primary  condition. 
It  is  only  after  traumatisms  and  sunstroke  or  after  a  meningitis  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  cerebral  hyperaemia  as  being  in  a  certain  sense 
the  primary  condition  to  be  treated.  The  statement  made  by  some 
writers  that  cerebral  hyperaemia  underlies  certain  conditions  of 
acute  delirium,  of  aphasia,  of  paralysis,  and  even  dementia  or  in- 
sanity can  hardly  be  supported.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  cerebral 
hyperaemia,  in  which  symptoms  are  produced,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  condition  of  toxaemia  which  is  a  contributing  factor  to  most  of  the 
symptoms. 

Treatment, — The  specific  treatment  of  cerebral  hyperaemia,  when 
indicated,  consists  in  giving  large  doses  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot 
and  bromide  of  potassium.  One  or  two  drachms  of  the  ergot  three 
times  a  day  and  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium 
may  be  prescribed.  Wet  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  cautery 
in  the  same  region,  ice  caps,  purgatives,  quiet  and  rest,  and  a  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  diet  and  the  bowels  are  all  important  measures. 

Ckkp:bral  Ax/kmia. — This  condition,  like  hyperaemia,  may  be 
either  axnite  or  chronic. 

It  occurs  among  the  young;  more  often  in  females  than  in  males. 
It  is  seen  in  early  adult  life,  when  it  is  induced  by  the  various 
causes  j)roducing  general  aniemia,  and  again  after  the  climacteric, 
when  it  is  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  the 
nature  of  an  obliterating  endarteritis.  Bright' s  disease  and  syph- 
ilis, exhausting  diseases  and  profuse  hemorrhages,  and  such  dis- 
orders of  digestion  and  nutrition  as  lead  to  general  anaemia  produce 
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also  cerebral  anaemia.     A  potent  cause  of  acute  cerebral  anaemia  is 
fright. 

Stjmptonis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  ausemia  are  vertigo, 
confusion  of  ideas,  nausea,  faintness,  or  complete  syncope.  In 
clironic  cerebral  anaemia  the  symptoms  ai'e  mental  apathy  and  a 
feeling  of  disinclination  to  work,  tendency  t,o  somnolence  in  the 
daytime  and  insomnia  at  night,  mental  depression,  headaches  which 
are  usually  frontal  or  vertical,  occasionally  some  vertigo  and  tinni- 
tus. There  may  be  spots  before  the  eyes  and  undue  sensitiveness 
to  sounds.  In  children  some  very  severe  symptoms  are  attributed 
to  cerebral  anaemia,  but  here,  as  in  hyperaemia,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  other  causes  at  work,  particularly  to](ic  agents  or  reiiex 
disturbances. 

JHdfjnosis. — A  chronic  anaemia  of  the  brain  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized except  through  the  evidences  of  a  general  anaemia.  AVhen 
this  is  present  and  there  are  also  symptoms  such  as  have  been  de- 
sciibed,  a  fairly  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made.  We  must  look 
u})on  cerebral  anaemia  as  being  in  almost  all  cases  a  secondary  phe- 
nomenon, except  in  the  aged,  and  then  the  trouble  is  due  not  alone 
to  poverty  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus is  diseased.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  cerebral  ana*niia 
the  symptoms  improve  somewhat  by  the  horizontal  position  and  are 
made  worse  by  the  upright  position.  It  is  also  asserted  that  in 
anaemia  the  pupils  rather  tend  to  be  dilated,  while  in  hyperiemia 
they  are  contracted. 

Treatment,  —Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  enriching  the 
supply  of  blood  and  toward  improving  the  general  nutrition.  It 
consists,  therefore,  in  the  administration  of  preparations  of  iron 
and  of  such  tonics  as  the  mineral  acids,  strychnine,  quinine,  and 
nitroglycerin. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   BRAIN. 

The  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  acute  suppura- 
tive encephalitis  or  brain  abscess,  acute  exudative  encephalitis  with 
hemoiThage,  and  acute  polio-encephalitis.  The  only  important  form 
of  chronic  inflammation  is  multiple  sclerosis. 

Acute  Suppukativk  Encephalitis  (Abscess  of  the  Braix). 

Brain  abscess  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  which  aifects  the* 
parenchymatous  and  other  structures  of  the  organ.  It  is  always  a 
focal  disease,  but  may  be  single  or  multiple. 
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Etiology. — The  primary  cause  of  all  forms  of  brain  abscess  is  a 
microbic  infection.  The  form  of  microbe,  its  mode  of  entrance,  and 
the  part  of  the  brain  attacked  vary  greatly.  The  predisposing 
causes  relate  chiefly  to  age  aud  sex.  Brain  abscess  rarely  occurs 
before  the  first  year  or  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  life.  It  is  rather 
frequent  in  yoimg  people,  and  occurs  on  the  whole  oftenest  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  Males  are  more  often  affected  than 
females  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  The  exciting  causes 
are  chiefly  disease  of  the  ear,  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  cranial 
bones,  injuries,  and  remote  suppurative  processes.*  To  this  may 
be  added  infectious  fevers  and  the  presence  of  tumors.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  brain  abscess,  especially  when  that  disease  affects  the 
tympanum  and  mastoid  cells.  Caries  of  the  ethmoid  and  nasal 
bones  and  of  the  orbital  cavity  leads  to  brain  abscesses  in  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  cases.  After  chronic  ear  and  bone  diseases  in- 
juries are  the  most  frequent  cause.  The  injury  may  be  a  compound 
fracture  with  direct  infection  from  the  open  wound,  or  the  abscess 
may  be  the  result  of  contrecoup  and  may  develop  in  a  part  of  the 
brain  opposite  to  that  which  was  injured,  or  the  abscess  may  develop 
below  the  point  injured,  there  being  apparently  healthy  tissue  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  diseased  part.  These  ab- 
scesses develop  through  laceration  of  brain  tissue  and  subsequent 
infection  of  the  wound  with  organisms.  The  most  common  remote 
suppurative  processes  which  are  followed  by  brain  abscess  are  tuber- 
culous inflammation  of  the  lungs,  fetid  bronchitis,  and  empyema. 
Brain  abscess  may  develop,  however,  from  distant  points  of  suppu- 
ration on  the  extremities  or  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  Pyie- 
mia  may  lead  to  the  production  of  brain  abscess.  Among  the 
infectious  fevers  which  are  complicated  with  brain  abscess  are 
diphtheria,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  erysipelas,  small -pox,  the 
grippe.  The  oidium  albicans  or  thrush  may  also  be  a  cause. 
Brain  tumors  sometimes  become  surrounded  by  a  suppurative  en- 
cephalitis or  may  break  down  with  the  formation  of  mixed  suppura- 
tive and  neoplastic  tissue.  Tuberculous  tumors  are  most  frequently 
accompanied  by  suppurative  encephalitis. 

Sfjmptotns.  — Brain  abscesses  take  sometimes  an  acute  and  some- 
times a  chronic  course.  In  acute  cases  the  symptoms  develop  rap- 
idly and  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The 
symptoms  come  under  the  general  head  of  those  of  pressure,  those 

*  In  nine  thousand  consecutive  autopsies  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were 
fifty -seven  hraia  abscesses  due  to  ear  disease  and  one  due  to  nasal  disease 
(Pitt). 
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"f  poisouing  from  tha  diseased  focus,  and  local  symptoms  duo  to 
uritatiou  ur  desti-uctiuu  of  certain  special  aruan  of  the  brain.  The 
pi'eaHure  syiuptoius  aie  those  of  headache  which  iii  often  lery  severe 
and  peraistenl,  \'oiuiUng  whicli  ia  quite  frequent  thougli  not  invari- 
able, vertigo,  and  a  condition  of  mental  dulncss  which  may  pass 
into  a  delirium  enduig  fiualiy  in  coma.  Optic  neuritis  often  occurs. 
The  pupils  are  apt  to  be  irregular,  but  furnish  no  definite  indica- 
tions. The  pulse  is  usually  slow,  ranging  from  GO  to  70,  but  it 
varies  a  great  deal.  The  temperature  is  normal  or  subuormul  as  a 
rule,  but  this  also  varies,  aud  it  may  rise  several  degrees  above 
normal,  always  runuing  an  irregular  course.  The  toxic  symptoms 
»l-e  those  which  we  get  in  seplio  poisonixig;  namely,  proatration, 
iri'egular  fever,  eiuaciatioii,  anorexia,  and  such  mental  and  sensory 
disturbances  as  have  already  been  referred  to.  As  a  result  of  local 
irritation  or  destruction,  tliero  occiu*  convulsions,  paratysis,  aphasia, 
and  disorders  of  some  of  the  special  seuses.  Convulsions  are  not 
very  common.  When  they  occur  they  are  generally  of  an  epileptic 
character.  The  paralysis  is  usually  in  the  form  of  hemiplegia. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  not  often  involved,  if  we  except  the  optic. 
The  urine  ia  said  to  show  a  diminution  In  cldoridea  aud  an  increase 
in  phosxthates.     The  patient  dies  finally  in  coma  from  exhaustion. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  brain  abscess  the  symptoms  may  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years  remain  practically  latent,  after  the  exciting 
cause  has  been  at  ".vorlc  and  after  the  abscess  has  been  established. 
Tlie  patient  during  this  latent  stage  may  suffer  from  headache,  ver- 
tigo, mental  irritability,  and  depression;  he  may  at  times  have  a 
convulsive  attack.  Occasionally  there  will  be  an  exacerbation  of 
the  disease,  at  which  time  he  suffers  from  intense  pain,  vomiting, 
perhaps  delirium  or  a  convulsion.  From  this  he  recovers  and  con- 
tinues in  a  fairly  good  state  of  health  again.  After  a  variable 
period,  usually  of  weeks  or  months,  the  terminal  stage  sets  in. 
This  terminal  stage  of  the  chrouiu  form  may  assume  very  much  tha 
characters  of  the  acute  form  already  described.  In  other  cases  it 
shows  itself  by  a  sudden  a^ioplectic  or  epileptic  seizure  or  a  sudden 
attack  of  coma,  in  which  the  patient  sinks  aud  rapidly  dies.  These 
terminal  phenomena  ai'C  due  to  the  fact  that  the  abscess,  which  has 
been  previously  encysted  aud  quiescent,  suddenly  breaks  into  a 
lateral  ventricle  or  through  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  fact 
that  a  hemorrhage  occurs  into  the  al)scess. 

Complieiitiont The   common   complications  of   brain  abscess 

are  a  phlebitis  of  the  superior  petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses  and  a 
meningitis.  The  phlebitis  rccompanies  abscesses  that  are  caused 
by  disease  of  the  ear.     The  meningitis  may  be  caused  by  ear  dig- 
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ease,  but  more  frequently  accompanies  abscesses  due  to  injury. 
AVhen  phlebitis  is  present  there  will  be  found  an  cedema  about  the 
ear  and  neck  and  a  hardness  of  the  jugular  veins.  In  meningitis 
there  is  apt  to  be  more  rigidity  of  the  neck,  more  pain,  and  there 
are  often  cranial-nerve  paralyses. 

Fntholofjy,  • —  Acute  suppurative  encephalitis  resembles  acute 
suppurative  myelitis  in  the  intimate  nature  of  the  changes  that  take 
place.  There  is  an  intense  congestion  of  the  parts,  which  gives  it 
a  reddened  appearance  and  which  used  to  give  to  this  process  the 
name  of  red  softening.  This  condition,  however,  is  only  the  initial 
stage  of  the  suppurative  inflammation  and  does  not  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  a  special  form  of  inflammatory  process.  It  i^  possible 
that  in  some  cases  the  inflammation  may  get  no  farther  than  the 
stage  of  red  softening.  The  congestion  then  gradually  disappears, 
absorption  of  exudate  occurs,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery 
takes  place.  When  the  process  continues,  however,  the  parts  be- 
come crowded  with  leucocytes  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
exudate.  The  nerve  fibres  and  cells  are  destroyed,  in  part  mechan- 
ically, in  part  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  pyogenic  organisms. 
The  nerve  cells  lose  their  normal  contours,  swell  up,  and  disinte- 
grate; the  neuroglia  cells  absorb  the  broken-down  detritus  and 
swell  up,  forming  what  are  known  as  granular  corpuscles;  the 
leucocytes  increase  until  a  purulent  mass  is  formed.  The  total  re- 
sult is  a  mixture  of  broken-down  nerve  fibres  and  cells,  leucocytes, 
and  granular  bodies.  Bacteriological  t<*sts  show  the  presence  of 
various  pyogenic  ]nicrobes.  The  abscess  thus  formed  varies  ia  size 
from  one  centimetre  to  six  or  eight  centimetres  in  diameter  (two- 
fifths  of  an  inch  to  three  inches).  It  is  generally  somewhat  rouna, 
and  if  the  case  is  chronic  a  fibrous  wall  is  formed.  It  takes  from 
three  to  four  weeks  for  such  a  wall  to  develop  (Fig.  'JO.S).  l^rain 
abs<*esses  are  usually  single,  occasionally  there  are  two  or  three.  In 
some  conditions  they  are  multiple;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  more.  Multiple  brain  abscesses  are  always  small 
and  are  usually  due  to  pyiemic  infection. 

Lonitinn. — Brain  abscesses  involve  the  cerebrum  oftener  than  the 
cerebellum,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  one  (Barr).  They 
occur  rather  oftener  in  the  right  cerebrum.  They  are  very  rare  in 
the  pons  and  medulla.  The  cerebral  lobes  oftenest  affected  are  the 
temporal  and  frontal.  In  the  cerebellum  it  is  the  lateral  hemi- 
spheres tliat  are  most  frequently  attacked.  The  seat  of  the  abscess 
has  important  relations  to  the  cause.  Abscesses  due  to  ear  disease 
are  almost  always  either  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum. 
If  the  ear  disease  is  in  the  tympanum,  the  cerebrum  is  usually  the 
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Beat  of  the  abscess.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  mastoid  cella,  tJie  cere- 
bellum is  usually  the  part  affected.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  laby- 
rinth, the  abscess  is  abo  iiioie  apt  to  be  in  the  cerebelluui.  This 
distribution  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  anatomii'al  rela- 
tiouH  of  the  bony  jiarts  to  the  temporal  lobe  and  cerebellum,  rpspec- 
tively.  Hi'ain  absresses  due  to  injuries  are  more  fre<^uent  in  the 
frontal  and  teiujKiral  lobes.  What  are  knnwa  as  idiopatliie  braio 
ahsoessea — that  is,  those  which  arise  without  any  known  cause — are 
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most  frequent  in  the  fmnUl  lobes.  This  is  bfcwuso  most  such  cases 
are  due  to  an  unrecognized  aft'ei;tion  of  the  nasal  cavities  and 
ethmoid  bone.  Urain  abscesses  due  to  suppurative  pi-ocesses  in  the 
lungs  and  pleura  aie  prol>ably  embolic ;  ami,  as  the  emboli  are  car- 
ried up  into  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  brain  abscesses  having 
this  origin  are  situated  in  the  field  supplied  bv  this  arter>.  In 
children  under  ten,  in  whom  brain  abscess  is  usually  due  ti>  ear 
disease,  the  cerebeliiim  is  more  apt  to  be  affe<-t«d. 

CowMf?,— Acute  abscesses  last  from  five  to  fourteen  days,  rarely 
over  thirty  days.  Traumatic  cases  run  the  shortest  course, 
Chronic  abscesses  may  have  a  latent  perioil  of  weeks,  months,  and 
in  rare  cases  even  one  or  two  years.  When  terminal  symptoms 
come  on  death  occurs  in  a  few  days.     In  a  few  cases  brain  abscesses 
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have  been  spontaneously  evacuated  thrcnigli  the  uoae.  Aside  from 
this,  tlie  termination  is  always  a  fatal  one  unless  surgical  interfer- 
eniie  takes  place.  There  is  sometimes  a  recurrence  of  the  abscess 
aftei'  an  operation. 

Piriyiwsi's.—The-  diagnosis  of  brain  abscess  is  based  upon  the 
history  of  injury,  aural  or  nasal  disease,  remote  suppuration,  ujxin 
the  general  symptoms  of  sepsis,  upon  the  presence  of  headache, 
vouiiting,  slow  pulse,  nonual  or  suliuonna!  and  irregular  tempera- 
ture, a  local  tendemesa  of  the  scalp  and  rise  of  temperature  over 
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the  seat  of  the  lesion,  hebetude,  delirium,  optic,  neuritis,  Tapid  wast- 
ing, and  diminution  of  chlorides  in  the  uruie. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  abscess  la  based  upon  the 
history  of  its  cause,  whether  from  injury,  ear  disease,  emboli  from 
the  lungs,  or  nasal  disease;  also  upon  the  presence  of  hemiplegia, 
Iwal  convulsions,  tenderness  and  rise  of  temperature  of  a  certain 
area  of  the  scalp.  As  brain  abscesses  are  apt  to  affect  latent  regions 
like  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes,  local  diagnosis  is  usually  diffi- 
cult. The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  tumors  of  the  brain,  men- 
ingitis, and  phlebitis  of  tlie  sinuses.  The  differential  points  ate 
given  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  The  presence  of 
leucocytosis  helps  in  diatinguishuig  the  presence  of  suppur: 

The  prognoBw  of  the  disease  is  absolutely  unfavorable  unless 
some  surgical  interference  is  resorted  to.  The  few  rare  cases  of 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  abscess  would  not  lead  to  any  prac- 
tical modificatiou  of  this  statement. 
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Treafmmt, — The  actual  ti'eatment  of  a  brain  abscess  after  it  bus 
developed  is,  as  already  stated,  uschisively  a  surgical  one.  The 
sufcessea  so  far  liave  not  beeu  vei'j-  great,  but  they  have  been  siiffi- 
I'ient  to  justify  operatiun  and  to  furuisli  greater  hope  for  tlie  future, 
wheu  a  more  exact  diaguosia  cau  be  made  aud  a  wider  surgical  ex- 
perience has  beeu  obtained.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the 
points  to  be  located  in  trephining  for  abscess  from  ear  disease. 
Something  is  due  to  the  patient  iu  the  way  of  prevention,  especially 
in  cases  of  persons  who  have  chronic  aural  or  nasal  disease  with 
s  processes.     These  should  be  carefully  watched  and  treated. 


Ai  IITE     ExUDATlVK     ExCKFHALITlS     OF     THE     GbAT    MaTTKR 

(Pol  lo-ExcEPH  Ai-ma ) . 

Acute  exudative  polio-encephalitis  is  a  disease  which  affects  the 
gray  matter  forming  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei.  It  has  two  forms, 
polio-eu cephalitis  superior,  and  inferior. 

Acute  polio-encephalitis  inferior  is  a  disease  which  is  strictly 
analogous  in  course  to  acute  poHo-myelitis.  The  special  symptoms 
simply  depend  upoji  the  pei'uliar  location  of  the  disease.  They  con- 
sist of  an  acute  glosso-labio- laryngeal  palsy,  and  are  referred  to 
under  the  description  of  bulbar  paralysis. 

Acute  polio-encephalitis  superior  is  a  disease  in  which  the  nuclei 
of  the  nerves  supplying  the  eye  mnseles  are  invoJved;  it  is  also  a 
disease  analogous  to  polio-myelitis  anterior,  and  has  been  described 
under  the  head  of  ophthalmoplegia. 

Acute  coitica!  jiolio-encephalitis  of  children  is  a  disease  which, 
according  to  Rtrtlmpell,  involves  the  gray  matter  of  the  convesily  of 
one  of  the  cei-ebral  hemispheres.  It  also  is  supposed  to  be  strictly 
analogous  to  an  inflammation  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
eOrd.     The  real  existence  of  this  disease  is  still  doubtful. 


Acute  Exudative  Escephai.itis   with   HBMORRHAiiE   (Hemuk- 

KHAOIU  ESCKPHAI.ITIS). 

This  is  a  form  of  encephalitis  affecting  diffusely  various  areas  of 
the  brain  and  characterized  by  intense  congestion  with  capillary 
hemorrhages  followeil  by  inflammation,  never  ending  in  suppuration 
and  sonietiiues  terminating  iu  partial  or  coniplcte  recovery. 

Etiology. — One  of  the  principal  exciting  causes  of  tliis  disease 
ia  probably  the  infection  of  influenza,  but  it  also  occurs  iu  connec- 
tion with  other  infectious  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  typhus,  and  ejii- 
demic  cerebro- spinal  meningitis.  It  has  been  known  to  follow 
malignant  endocarditis  and  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  puer- 
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peral  state.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  occurring  as  a  result  of 
acute  alcoholism,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  is  a  coin- 
cident infection.  In  about  one  out  of  ten  autopsies  on  the  brain  of 
persons  who  have  died  from  acute  alcoholism,  I  have  found  large 
ioci  of  hemorrhagic  softening  with  evidence  of  inflammatory  reac- 
tion about  it.  The  disease  occurs  also  after  sunstroke.  Acute 
hemorrhagic  encephalitis,  when  due  to  infection,  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  young,  that  is  to  say,  in  persons  under  twenty,  and 
more  often  in  females  than  in  males.  Probably  the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  young  to  the  infectious  fevers  is  the  explanation 
of  this. 

Sf//nj)tom8. — The  disease  begins  rather  suddenly  and  without 
notable  premonitory  symptoms.  The  patient  is  seized  by  head- 
ache followed  by  fever  sometimes  reaching  105^  F.  This  may  be 
associated  with  vertigo,  vomiting,  photophobia,  and  delirium.  The 
symptoms  of  irritation  disappear  and  are  followed  by  a  condition  of 
semicoma  or  stupor.  The  patient  can  generally  be  partly  aroused, 
and  he  does  not  have  the  stiff  neck  or  the  small  pupils  of  menin- 
gitis. The  respirations  are  shallow  and  frequent,  the  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble.  As  tlie  disease  progresses,  the  deep  reflexes  are 
diminished  and  later  the  sphincters  may  be  involved.  After  the 
patient  has  lain  in  a  semicomatose  condition  for  several  days,  he 
may  become  less  stupid  and  more  irritable  and  restless;  or  after 
two  or  three  weeks  of  comparative  stupor  he  may  begin  gradually 
to  improve  and,  in  a  few  weeks  more,  convalescence  takes  place. 

In  some  cases  an  epileptic  convulsion  may  occur  in  the  early 
part  of  the  disease.  Again,  as  the  disease  develops,  aphasia  and 
paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  hemiplegia,  may  appear.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  location  of  the  inflammation,  the  patient  may  have 
disturbances  in  the  motor  sphere,  or  he  may  have  hemianopsia, 
hemiataxia,  or  disturbance  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such  as  nystagmus, 
or  eye  palsy,  or  difficulty  in  speech  and  deglutition.  An  optic  neu- 
ritis may  also  occur. 

Coarse  ami  Pnxjnosis. — The  disease  is  always  serious  but  is  not 
by  any  means  always  fatal.  It  may  in  its  milder  form  run  a  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  patient  gradually  coming  out  of  his 
stupor  and  making  a  slow  recovery.  In  other  cases  the  coma  con- 
tinues to  deepen  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion,  and  in  still 
other  cases  the  disease  passes  into  a  chronic  state  in  which  he 
lingers  lor  weeks  and  even  months. 

Vt'ujnosls. — The  disease  in  the  young  is  probably  more  often 
mistaken  for  meningitis.  It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  this  by  the 
sudden  onset  with  coma,  the  absence  of  projectile  vomiting,  pin- 
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hole  pupila,  stiff  neck,  hyperEesUiesla,  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs. 
The  presence  of  hemiplegia  or  local  paralysis,  or  the  ooeurtence  of 
■an  epileptoid  attack,  would  point  to  encephalitis.  The  diagnosia 
fi'om  meningitis,  however,  cannot  always  be  made.  The  previous 
occurrence  of  an  attack  of  grippe  in  the  young,  or  of  exposure  to  the 
Bun  or  acut«  alcoholism  iu  the  adult,  would  lead  to  the  prohalility 
of  an  encephalitis,  provided  the  symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation 
fould  be  excluded.  Tuberculous  meningitis  can  be  excluded  usually 
by  tlie  presence  of  premonitory  syiuptoras  and  the  absence  of  any 
tuberculous  focus  in  the  lungs  or  intestines,  'ISy  the  help  of  lumbar 
puncture  fluid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  spinal  sac,  and  examina- 
tion of  it  might  he  of  service  in  excluding  at  least  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis or  a  serous  meningitis. 

I'alhiilofjit'til  Aiini<ni>i/. — Tlie  patliological  process  underlying 
tills  disease  consists  of  an  acute  intlanuuation  with  intense  conges- 
tion and  numerous  small  hemorrhages  and  capillary  emboli.  Theie 
is  some  hemorrhagic  exudation  as  well  as  infiltration  of  leucocytes, 
with  a  certain  amoiuit  of  softening  of  tlie  cerebral  tissue  in  the 
neighborhood,  Tlie  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  semi- 
ovale,  the  temporal  lobes,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  corpus 
striatum.  In  four  cases  which  I  have  examined,  the  process  was  in 
the  temporal  lobes,  the  parietal  lobule,  the  mid-brain,  and  the 
corpus  striatum.  If  the  proi'ess  is  a  mild  one,  the  hemorrhage  and 
exudate  are  absorbed,  and  the  injured  brain  tissue  is  gi'adually  re- 
placed by  connective  and  neuroglia  tissue.  In  this  way  small  foci 
of  sclerotic  tissue  are  formed  and  the  patient  may  afterward  suffer 
from  symptoms  due  to  this  condition.  In  the  severer  cases  the  soft- 
ening becomes  more  extensive,  larger  hemorrhages  occur,  and  in  one 
case  I  have  seen  a  massive  apoplexy  as  the  terminal  stage. 

T'rfn/jn'^j/.^The  patient  shoiild  be  kept  quietly  in  bed  and  should 
be  given  an  active  purge.  Oalomel  is  usually  employed,  but  croton 
oil  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  nuich  more  efficient  as  an  elinnnative  and 
counter-irritant.  The  kidneys  should  be  kept  active,  an  ice  cap 
placed  upon  the  head,  and  leeches  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  treatment  after  this  can  be  only  that  of  sedation  and  support. 
If  the  patient  is  stuporous,  and  has  a  high  fever,  small  doses  of 
aconite  should  be  given.  If  he  is  asthenic,  he  should  receive  strych- 
nine. Of  course,  the  nourishment  should  be  carefidly  attended  to, 
and,  if  he  suffers  pain,  lie  should  have  niurphiue.  Chloral  and 
bromide  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient  agents  for  relieving  the  rest- 
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Multiple  Sclerosis. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  chronic  and  progressive  malady  charac- 
terized by  some  paralysis,  usually  in  the  form  of  paraplegia,  by 
coarse  tremor,  disturbances  of  speech,  nystagmus,  apoplectiforiu 
attacks,  and  various  otlier  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms  depending 
upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  It  is  due  to  the  development  of  sclerotic 
patches  in  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord,  which  patches 
are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  neuroglia  proliferation.  The 
disease  is  probably  an  inflammatory  rather  than  a  degenerative  one. 
It  affects  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brain. 

FAloJoijii, — It  occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  the  male  sex  and 
is  a  disease  of  the  first  half  of  life.  Multiple  sclerosis  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  few  chronic  nervous  disorders  of  organic  origin  develop- 
ing at  this  time.  Most  cases  begin  between  the  age  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Cases  have,  however,  been  observed  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren, but  the  trouble  in  its  typical  form  does  not  appear  in  the  de- 
clining years  of  life.  The  sufferers  have  often  inherited  a  feeble 
power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
the  disease  is  not  directly  hereditary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  important  of  all  of  the  few  causes  of  multiple  sclerosis  is 
infection.  This  is  so  true  that  it  may  be  called  a  post- infectious 
disease.  The  infectious  disorders  which  are  followed  by  sclesosis 
are  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  malaria,  and  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Among  these  malaria  and  typhoid  are  the  more  important.  It  has 
been  known  to  follow  also  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  erysipelas, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  even  rheumatism.  Besides  infection,  trauma 
and  shock  are  rarer  causes,  and  a  malady  somewhat  resembling 
multiple  sclerosis  may  follow  siuistroke.     Syphilis  is  rarely  a  cause. 

Sympfoms. — The  disease  begins  insidiously.  A.  comparatively 
short  time  after  recovery  from  malaria  or  some  acute  fever,  the 
patient  begins  to  suffer  from  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  with  stiff- 
ness and  some  di^gree  of  numbness.  The  bladder  is  also  a  little 
weak,  and  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  urine.*  In  fine,  the  symptoms 
are  very  ]nuch  like  tJioso  of  the  onset  of  myelitis.  Very  soon  the 
patient  notices  some  unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  due  not  alone  to  weak- 
ness in  the  legs  but  to  a  certain  degree  of  ataxia.  He  finds  also 
that  his  hands  are  trembling  and  that  this  tremor  increases  upon 
voluntary  motion.  It  is  the  type  of  tremor  known  as  **  intentional." 
He  has  at  this  time  also  some  indistinctness  in  speech,  it  being 
difficult  for  him  to  enunciate  long  words.  These  come  out  in  a  slow, 
sylhthic  utterance,  as  it  is  c^alled,  each  syllable  being  spoken  sepa- 
rately.     He  may  have  also  a  little  trouble  in  swallowing.     By  this 
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time  he  has  had  some  sensatiou  of  mimbness  in  the  limbs,  and  some 
paius  occasionally  in  the  joints  and  extremities,  but  the  sensory 
troubles  are  not  very  marked.  If  he  is  examined  by  a  physician  three 
or  four  luoiiths  after  the  beginning  of  ti-:  wiiilady,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gait  is  stifEand  awkward,  the  patient  walking  somewhat  like  a 
drunken  man ;  or,  in  other  eases,  it  may  simply  be  the  stiff,  weak  gait 
or  moderate  paraplegia.  The  Romlwrg  symptom  will  be  found  to  be 
present  to  some  extent.  The  knee  jerks  are  exaggerated  and  ankle 
clonus  may  be  present.  The  hands  are  unsteady,  and  the  movements 
are  chai'acterized  by  a  jerky  tremor,  which  may  be  so  great  that  the 
patient  has  difficulty  in  dressing  and  feeding  himself.  This  tremor 
disappears  almost  entirely  if  the  patient  lies  flat  upon  his  back.  If 
he  sits  up,  however,  it  may  bo  seen  perhaps  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
causing  the  head  to  be  oscillated,  and  constant,  more  or  less  regular 
tremor  in  the  arms  is  present.  The  speech  is  tliick  and  slow,  and 
often  almost  unintelligible  in  the  severer  oases.  Examination  of  tho 
eyes  shows  a  nysti^mus,  perhaps,  only  when  the  eyes  are  turned  to 
one  side,  but  often  the  jerky  movements  are  seen,  even  when  the  pa- 
tient is  told  to  look  directly  at  an  object.  The  tongue  is  protruded 
in  a  jerky  way,  and  attempts  at  swallowing  are  often  awkward.  If 
a  glass  of  water  is  lianded  liim,  the  patient  seizes  it,  but  in  carrying 
it  to  bis  mouth  he  agitites  it  so  violently  that  the  fluid  is  spilled 
and  perhaps  the  tumbler  drops  from  bis  hands.  Examination  of 
the  muscular  aystein  shows  some  weakness  uf  the  legs  or  possibly 
some  degree  of  hemiplegia.  There  is,  however,  no  marked  atrophy 
of  the  limbs,  and  no  change  of  anj-  moment  in  the  electrical  reac- 
tions. Examination  of  the  cutaneous  sense  may  show  some  little 
tactile  anaesthesia  in  the  limbs,  but  this  is  not  always  ]>resent. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ataxia,  which  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  muscular  anesthesia  as  to  inability  to  control  and  co-ordinate 
the  movements.  There  is  no  loss  of  sense  of  weight,  or  of  pressure. 
Of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  the  eye  is  moat  frequently  iniolved. 
The  patient  may  have  some  diplopia  from  paralysis  of  one  of  tlie 
eye  muscles.  The  pupils  react  to  light  and  accommodation.  Ex- 
amination of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  shows  a  certain  amount  of 
atrophy  of  the  optie  diso  in  tlie  temporal  half,  a  characteristic  con- 
dition in  this  disease.  In  later  stages  this  may  go  on  to  complete  and 
general  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  On  account  of  this  involvement  of 
the  optic  nerve,  the  patient  suffers  from  contraction  of  the  insual 
£eld,  scintillating  scotomata,  and  weakness  of  vision. 

Sometimes  he  develops  the  above  symptoms  to  only  a  moderate 
extent  a  short  time  after  the  infections  fever.  Kf  then  gradually 
improves  and  gets  nearly  well.  Some  traces  of  the  malady,  how- 
27 
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ever,  still  linger.  After  a  number  of  years  it  begins  to  develop 
again,  and  it  then  progresses  steadily.  Thus  an  examination  of  the 
iiistory  of  a  case  in  which  the  disease  apparently  began  well  along 
in  adult  life  will  show  that  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  dated  back 
before  the  time  of  adolescence. 

While  the  disease  is  running  the  course  just  described,  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  suffers  from  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  occasionally 
from  sudden  seizures  resembling  apoplexy,  and  even  epileptiform 
Attacks  may  occur.  The  mind  is  usually  not  much  affected.  There 
may  be  some  slight  dulness  of  the  intellect,  some  hebetude,  or  even 
a  slight  amount  of  melancholia.  In  certain  cases  the  patients  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  impulsive  laughing;  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  sufficient  cause  they  suddenly  break  out  in  exaggerated  laugh- 
ter, from  which  they  quickly  recover  tliemselves.  These  attacks 
may  be  frequently  repeated. 

The  progress  of  the  affection  in  very  variable.  It  sometimes 
goes  steadily  on  without  remissions,  reaching  finally  in  one  or  two 
years  a  chronic  stage,  in  which  the  patient  remains  for  several  years 
without  much  change.  At  other  times  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  hastened  by  repeated  exacerbations,  accompanied  by  apoplectiform 
or  hemiplegic  attacks.  In  still  other  cases  the  amelioration  con- 
tinues and  remains  permanent,  and  a  practical  cure  takes  place. 
The  various  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  classified  as  cerebral, 
cerebellar,  and  spinal.  The  cerebro-cerebellar  symptoms  consist  in 
modifications  of  speech,  attacks  of  vertigo  and  apoplectiform  sei- 
zures, hemiplegia,  intention  tremor,  mental  changes,  optic  atrophy, 
and  spasmodic  laughing  or  crying.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  deafness  and  perversion  of  taste  and  smell.  Finally, 
lesions  in  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  a  cerebellar  ataxia,  due  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  cerebellum. 

Under  the  head  of  spinal  symptoms  are  included  the  spasmodic 
paraplegia,  with  some  bladder  and  sexual  weakness,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  sensory  trouble.  There  may  be  also  some  weakness  of 
the  arms.  Occasionally  there  are  noted  some  trophic  troubles,  such 
as  splitting  of  the  nails  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Aborted  Types  or  **  Formes  Frustes"  of  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis.— In  some  cases  the  nodules  of  sclerosis  are  so  limited  in 
number  and  so  ])eculiarly  placed  that  they  give  rise  to  very  atypical 
forms  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  the  most  common  one  is  that  in 
which  the  disease  takes  the  type  of  ajiror/resslve  spastic  ^^arajo/eym. 
The  patient  suffers  from  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  accompanied 
by  stiffness,  cramps,  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  disturbances  in  the 
bladder  and  rectal  functions.     Anaesthesias,  pain,  and  the  girdle 
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eymptom  ma;  develop.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  close  exam- 
iuatiun  will  show  some  evidence  o£  disease  of  the  optic  nerves  and 
perhaps  disturbances  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  patient  w-ill  Lave 
nystagmus,  diplopia,  or  other  visual  disorders.  There  will  also  be  , 
some  attacks  of  vertigo  or  of  epilejitoid  convolsions.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  eye  symptoms  with  the  progressive  paraplegia  will 
often  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Grayish  nodules  are  found  distributed  through  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.    They  vary  in  size  from  a  millimetre  to  two  or 


three  centimetres  in  diameter  (one- twenty -fifth  to  one  inch).  They 
are  of  firmer  consistence  than  is  the  surrounding  brain  substance, 
but  are  not  quite  so  hai-d  as  ts  ordinary  connective  tissue.  They 
consist  microscopically  of  fibrous  tissue  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  a  rule.  Very  often 
tlie  axis  cylinders  of  nerves  can  be  seen  passing  through  the  lesion. 
The  nodules  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain,  more  especially  in  the  pons,  iuteriral  capsule,  and  centrum 
ovale  (Figs.  205,  206).  They  rarely  begin  primarily  in  the  gray 
matter,  but  may  invade  it  secondarily.  The  roots  of  the  peripheral, 
especially  of  the  cranial,  nerves  occasionally  contain  or  are  aur- 
tounded  by  these  sclerotic  masses.     In  the  spinal  cord  they  may 
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extend  np  aod  down  tlie  gray  and  white  matter  for  a  connderable 
dUtancfl,  or  they  may  involve  the  whole  cord  at  a  cert^n  larol,  tum- 
ing  it  into  a  fibrous  mass.  The  blood-ressels  surrounding  and  in 
connection  with  these  diseased  areas  show  some  evidences  of  thick- 
ening and  increased  vascularity,  but  no  true  inflammatory  process. 
The  primary  pathological  change  in  multiple  sclerosis  is  as  yet  un- 
known ;  many  things  point  to  its  starting  originally  trom  small  emboli 
or  thrombi  which  lead  to  minnte  softenings,  with  a  secondary  repara- 
tive and  sclerotic  process.  The  fact  that  the  disease  follows  infec- 
tive fevers  makes  such  an  origin  of  it  seem  probable.  On  the  other 
hand,  patholc^cal  anatomy  does  not  yet  bear  otit  this  view,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  disease  begins  by  a  primary  d^eneraticm  affect- 
ing first  the  myelin  sheaths  of  the  nerve  fibres,  this  being  followed 
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by  a  neuroglia  and  poiinective- tissue  proliferation  which  ends  in  the 
formation  of  tlie  small  islands  of  sclerosis.  An  Lmpottant  pith- 
ological  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  that,  while  it  destroys  the  myelin 
sheaths  of  the  nerves,  the  axis  cylinders  remain  intact  for  a  long 
time,  and  consequently  conduction  of  nerve  impulses  takes  place 
imperfectly,  directly  through  the  nodular  masses. 

Coiir^B  mill  Duration. — The  disease  runs  a  very  irregular  course. 
Its  prodromal  stage  is  long  and  remissions  of  considerable  length 
occur.  The  disease  may  last  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  the  average 
duration  being  five  or  six  years.  Death  sometimes  occurs  from 
involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  medulla,  but  more  often  from 
weakness  and  exhaustion  or  some  intercurrent  malady. 

Dlaijiiosia. — The  diagnosis  in  typical  cases  is  not  very  difficult; 
but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  typical  cases  are  not  common,  the  dis- 
ease has  always  to  be  studied  with  great  care  before  certainty  can 
be  reached.     The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  slow  development  o£ 
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the  disease,  with  attacks  of  vertigo,  weakness,  and  uDcertaintj  in 
gait;  also  upon  the  paralj'sis  of  the  extremities  with  intention 
tremor,  ataxia,  rigidity,  and  contractures)  upon  the  disturbances 
of  vision,  nystiigraus,  and  the  speech  troubles.  The  presence  of 
headache,  attacks  of  vertigo,  apoplectiform  attacks,  and  the  pecu- 
liar mental  condition  often  furnish  help.  The  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  cause  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  dis- 
ease must  be  distinguished  from  Friedreich's  ataxia,  spastic  spinal 
paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dementia  jiaralytioa,  bulbar  paralysis, 
pai-alysis  agitaiis,  chronic  meningitis,  and  hysteria.  The  points 
already  given  and  those  furnished  under  the  heads  of  these  different 
diseases  must  be  utilized  in  making  these  distinctions.  The  method 
of  exclusion  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  reaching  the  diagnosis 
of  this  protean  malady. 

FrognosU. — The  prognosis,  while  not  favorable  as  regards  the 
»iltimate  cure,  is  somewhat  favorable  as  regards  the  remission  and 
improvement,  and  the  disease  on  the  whole  is  not  so  severe  as  is 
locomotor  ataxia  or  the  other  degenerative  disorders. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  tlie  same  measures  recommended 
for  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  em- 
ployed. Hygienic  measures,  electricity,  and  hydrotherapy  have 
some  therapeutic  value.  Internally  the  use  of  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  arsenic,  the  administra- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  quinine  and  other  tonics  are  advised, 
A  very  regular,  systematic,  and  quiet  mode  of  life,  combined  with 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  has  pro- 
duced the  best  results  in  my  experience,  even  in  cases  which  gave 
no  history  of  syphilitic  infection. 


TEIE   APOPLEXIES. 

Apoplexy  is  a  olinical  tenn  used  to  indicate  a  condition  charac- 
terized by  sudden  paralysis,  usually  attended  with  loss  of  conscious* 
ness,  and  due  to  the  breaking  or  blocking  up  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
braiu. 

Apoplexy  is  a  general  term.  Particular  forms  are  described  in 
accordance  with  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy.     These  are : 

1.  Intracranial  hemorrhage,  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
(Hemorrhagic  apoplexy), 

2.  Acute  cerebral  softening,  from  embolism  or  thrombosis  (Em- 
bolic or  thrombotic  apoplexy). 
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Afoplexy  from   Intracranial  Hemorrhage  (Cerebrai.  Hsm- 

ORRHAGE,  Hemiplegia). 

There  are  four  groups  of  b[ood-vessels  in  the  brain,  those  of 
the  dura  mater,  those  of  the  pia  mater,  aud  those  supplying  the 
basal  ganglia  and  white  matter.  Besides  this,  we  may  consider 
the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum,  which  are  supplied  chiefly 
by  branches  of  the  vertebrals  as  a  separate  group,  subject  to  some- 
what different  mechanical  conditions.  Corresponding  to  this  we 
have: 

1.  Dural  or  pachy meningeal  hemorrhages. 

2.  Pial  or  subarachnoid  hemorrhages. 

3.  Central  hemorrhages. 

4.  Hemorrhages  in  the  medulla,  pons,  and  cerebellum. 

It  is  the  central  hemorrhages  (No.  3),  due  to  rupture  of  the  blood- 
vessels going  to  the  great  basal  ganglia,  internal  capsule,  and  white 
matter,  that  constitute  the  great  majority  of  cerebral  hemorrha,ges 
seen  by  the  physician.  It  is  this  class  that  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  following  description. 

Etiology, — At  the  time  of  birth  and  during  infancy  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  intracranial  hemorrhage  owing  to  the  accidents 
and  injuries  of  labor.  After  this  period  the  liability  is  very  small, 
but  slowly  increases  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  when  predisposition 
specially  begins.  Four-lifths  of  all  cases  occur  after  forty,  and 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhages  increases  in  each  decade  up  to 
eighty,  when  it  diminishes  absolutely  and  relatively.*  Males  are 
slightly  more  i>redispose(l  tlian  females  (five  to  four).  Kather 
more  cases  occur  in  cold  Aveather,  at  high  altitudes,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  among  civilized  races.  Heredity  has  an  un- 
doubted though  not  great  influence  in  predisposing  to  cerebral 
arterial  disease.  Infective  fevers  and  marasmic  states  are  predis- 
])Osing  causes.  Chronic  kidney  disease  is  present  in  one-third 
of  the  cases.  Chronic  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  gout  are  powerful 
predisposing  causes.  Rheumatism  is  loss  important.  Heart  dis- 
ease, fatty  and  atheromatous  arteries,  arteritis,  and  miliary  aneu- 
risms may  be  regarded  as    more  than  simply  predisposing — they 

*  Among  53  cases  collected  by  me  at  Bellcviie  Hospital,  the  ages  were :  10 
to  20,  4  ;  21  to  30,  6  ;  31  to  40,  10 ;  41  to  50,  11  ;  51  to  60,  7 ;  61  to  70,  10 ;  71 
to  80,  5.  Tlic  right  side  was  affected  in  23  crises  ;  the  left  in  25  cases.  The 
lo(ration  was  :  Paclivmeningcal,  7  ;  pial  and  cortical,  8  ;  ventricular,  23  ;  corpus 
striatum  and  vicinity,  7  ;  oi)tic  thalamus,  2  ;  corpora  quadrigemina,  1 ;  pons, 
1 ;  cerebellum,  3. 
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are  determining  cauaea.  Leucopjthiemia,  scurvy,  and  purpura 
are  conditions  which  aJso  particularly  tend  to  cause  hemorrhage. 
The  so-called  apoplectic  habit— abort  thick  neck  and  high 
shoulders  and  florid  face  —  has  I'eally  some  importance  in  the 
better  classes.  Congenital  anomalies,  such  as  a  uaiTow  thoracic 
aorta  or  inherited  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels,  also  ])lay  a  part.  Any  sudden  physical  exertion, 
such  as  straining  at  stool,  the  excitement  at  coitus  or  of  a  pas* 
sion,  eating  a.  large  meal  and  drinking  a  great  deal  of  fluid,  es- 
pecially alcohol,  taking  a  cold  bath,  all  may  lead  to  rupture  of  au 
artery. 

The  si/mptnms  are  the  prodromal,  those  of  tJie  attai^k  and  acute 
stage,  and  those  of  the  chronic  stage. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  rare  except  in  syphilitic  cases.  When 
present  the  patient  suffers  from  dizziness,  numbness  of  the  hand 
and  foot  on  one  side,  and  a  failure  uf  memory  for  words.  He  may 
have  "  full"  feelings  or  even  pain  in  the  head  and  bad  dreams  at 
night.  Nosebleed  and  irregular  heart  action  sometimes  occur.  The 
attack  always  comes  on  suddenly  and  may  be  accompanied  (1 )  by 
convulaions  and  coma,  (2)  by  coma  alone,  or  (3)  it  may  come  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness. 

1.  Initial  couviilsions  are  rare  and  generally  mean  a  meningeal 
hemorrhage.  When  present  they  are  unilateral  or  partial,  as  a 
rule,  but  may  be  general.  2.  The  common  mode  of  onset  is  with 
coma.  The  patient,  without  warning,  suddenly  becomes  dizzy, 
loaes  consciousness,  and  falls.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  hard 
and  rather  slow,  the  breathing  is  labored  and  stertorous,  the  cheek 
on  one  side  puffs  out  with  each  expiration,  the  eyes  are  pai'tly 
closed,  the  eyeballs  fixed  or  deviated  to  the  paralyzed  aide,  the 
pupils  are  contracted  and  rigid,  the  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat,  the 
limbs  are  relaxeil,  but  some  evidence  of  hemiplegia  is  present;  the 
urine  may  be  retained  or  it  and  the  faeces  involuntarily  evacuated. 
The  urine  is  usually  of  rather  high  specific  gravity  and  often 
contains  albiunin,  even  when  there  is  no  renal  disease.  The  tem- 
perature in  severe  cases  may  fall  below  normal  during  the  first 
twelve  hours,  even  to  96"  ¥.,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  It  is  the 
rule,  however,  for  the  temperature  in  a  few  hours  to  be  i°  or  1° 
higher  on  the  paralyzed  than  on  the  sound  side.  If  the  case  is 
rapidly  fatal  couia  continues,  respiration  often  assumes  a  Cheyne- 
Stokes  character,  the  pulse  becomes  faster,  the  temjjerature 
gradually  rises,  and  usually  reaches  102°  or  103"  F..  until  just 
before  death,  when  it  may  sink  again.  Swallowing  and  speech 
became  difficult,   hypostatic  pneumonia  sets  in,   and   the    patient 
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dies  in  from  two  to  four  days.  In  slower  fatal  cases  the  patient 
regains  consciousness  partially  and  then  enters  a  condition  of 
stupor  or  mild  delirium.  He  is  restless  and  suffers  from  head- 
ache. The  temperature  may  continue  normal  for  a  time,  but  is 
usually  higher  on  the  affected  side.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  rises  higher,  pneumonia  develops,  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious,  and  death  ensues.  In  the  favorable  cases,  which 
constitute  the  majority,  coma,  if  present,  gradually  passes  away 
in  from  one  to  six  hours,  leaving  the  patient's  mind  somewhat 
weak  and  confused  and  his  speech  disturbed,  or  more  rarely  the 
intelligence  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed.  During  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks  after  the  attack  the  physician  finds  that  the  prominent 
symptom  is  the  hemiplegia.  This  affects  the  arm  and  leg  most 
and  the  face  least.  Only  the  lower  two  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  are  involved,  and  the  patient  can  shut  the  eyes.  The 
tongue,  if  protruded,  turns  to  the  paralyzed  side;  the  uvula  is 
turned  in  various  ways  and  its  position  is  of  no  significance. 
There  is  often  some  evidence  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  of  the  para- 
lyzed side,  and  less  often  hemianopsia  and  disturbances  of  hearing 
occur.  In  right-sided  hemiplegia  the  patient,  after  recovering 
consciousness,  is  often  imable  to  talk  or  to  understand  what  is 
said.  Examination  shows  that  he  has  a  motor  or  sensory  aphasia 
(vide  Aphasia). 

The  deviation  of  the  eyes  and  head  to  one  side  usually 
disappears  in  a  day  or  two.  Occasionally  there  is  a  temporary 
ptosis.  The  pupils  at  first  are  contracted,  that  on  the  paralyzed 
side  the  more  so;  this  condition  disappears  with  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

The  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  leg  is  flaccid  at  first,  and  the 
limb  falls  heavily  when  lifted ;  the  reflexes  are  lessened  or  abol- 
ished. 

Sometimes,  however,  rigidity  sets  in  at  once.  This  symptom 
occurs  when  blood  has  broken  into  the  ventricles,  and  also  in  some 
meningeal  hemorrhages.  The  skin  reflexes  are  abolished  or  nearly 
so  on  the  affected  side. 

The  usual  course  of  the  temperature  is  for  it  to  rise  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  day  to  100^  F.  or  102^  F.,  being  ^  to  1^  higher  on 
the  paralyzed  side.  In  a  few  days  it  gradually  falls,  so  that  by  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day  it  is  normal. 

If  the  temperature  continues  to  rise  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
it  is  a  sign  of  an  extension  or  inflammatory  reaction  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. Hence  the  thermometer  furnishes  a  very  important  criterion 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  ease. 
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The  varying  course  of  the  apoplexy  is  shown  in  the  following 
diagram : 

Health  line. 


Attack. 


S.  Chronio  stage. 
4  to  8  weeks. 


Improvement. 


1.  Death.  8.  Death. 

8to4day&  «to4week8. 

The  Chronic  Stage^  Hemiplegia, — At  the  end  of  a  month,  if 
fever  and  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  have  subsided,  the  chronic 
stage  may  be  said  to  begin.  The  hemiplegia  has  improved,  the  pa- 
tient can  move  the  leg  and  arm  a  little,  sensory  symptoms  have 
lessened,  the  mind  is  clear,  headache  has  disappeared.  Improve- 
ment continues,  though  more  slowly,  for  several  months  or  even 
one  or  two  years.  During  this  time  the  patient  is  '^  a  hemiplegic" 
(Fig.  208). 

The  hemiplegia  affects  the  arm  more  than  the  leg,  and  the  face 
least  of  all.  The  distal  segments  of  the  limbs,  the  feet  and  hands, 
are  affected  more  than  those  near  the  trunk.  The  muscles  that  act 
bilaterally,  such  as  those  of  respiration,  phonation,  and  facial  ex- 
pression, are  but  slightly  involved.  The  paralysis  is  not  strictly  a 
hemiplegia,  for  the  muscles  on  the  sound  side  are  somewhat  weak- 
ened, as  tests  will  show.  Tn  severe  cases,  especially  in  old  people, 
even  the  visceral  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  bladder,  are 
weakened.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack  there  is  sometimes  a  tem- 
porary "initial"  rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  the  paralyzed  side, 
or  an  "  early"  rigidity  may  develop  in  one  or  two  days.  There 
always  develops  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
a  "late"  rigidit}\  This,  which  at  first  is  slight,  gradually  in- 
creases, and  finally  contractures  affect  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The 
superficial  reflexes,  which  at  first  were  absent,  reappear;  the  ten- 
don reflexes  become  much  exaggerated,  and  clonus  can  be  obtained 
in  the  leg  and  arm.  The  sound  side  shares  to  a  small  extent  in 
these  conditions.  The  contractures  affect  the  extensors  of  the  foot 
more  than  the  flexors,  and  bring  the  toe  down  and  the  heel  up. 
The  leg  is  held  nearly  extended,  and  the  limb  in  walking  is  swung 
around,  the  toe  scraping  the  ground.  The  shoulder  is  adducted,  the 
forearm  flexed,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly  shut  into  the  palm  by  the 
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overactiou  of  the  flexors  (T'ig.  208).  The  facial  muscles  show  a 
alight  contraction  aud  drawing  to  the  affected  side.  The  muscles  on 
the  paralyzed  side  do  uot  waste. 
In  infantile  hemiplegia,  however, 
the  affected  limbs  grow  less  than 
tliose  on  the  souiid  side. 

']"he    pai'alyzed     ]imhs    may 
be  tlie  seat  of  peculiar  disorders 
of  movement.     These  consist  of 
Associated  movements. 
Tremor. 
Ataxia. 

Choreic  movements. 
Continuous  or  athetoid  move* 
ments  (Fig.  209). 

Spastic      movements      and 
cramps. 

Such  movements,  aside  from 
thoyp  that  are  spastic,  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  hemiplegia  of  adults. 
The  electrical  irritability 
may  1«  at  first  slightly  increased 
or  diminished,  bvit  the  change 
is  small  iu  amount  and  never 
rciii'hes  the  degenerative  stage. 

Hemiaueesthesia,  if  present 
at.  first,  disappears  to  a  great 
exti'iit,  leaving  only  residua 
aliiiut  the  feet  and  hands. 
r:ii:c.>ithesiai  are  common.  In 
,es  the  patient  suffera 
great  pain  in  the  arm  and  leg. 
This  jiain  ia  generally  of  a 
burning  character  and  very  obstinate  and  distressing.  Cramping 
]>ains  in  the  legs  and  arms  are  common  in  the  severer  cases. 

I>uring  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  onset  joint  inflammations 
and  bedsores  may  attack  the  affected  side.  The  temperature  of 
the  heiiiiplegic  side  is  usually  a  very  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
sound  side. 

Vasomotor  disturbances,  sweating,  skin  eruption^  and  increased 
growth  of  liair  are  some  of  the  rarer  symptoms. 

The  mental  condition  is  more  or  less  affected.  The  patient 
becomes  irritable,  cries  easily,  and  ia  in  general  more  emotional, 
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The  memory  U  impaired,  and  the  power  of  coucentratmg  the  atten- 
tion and  carrying  on  work  is  less.  Sometimes  a  progressive  nieutal 
deterioration  sets  in  and  epilepsy  or  insanity  develops.  The  inenta! 
disturbance  is  greater  in  old  people  and  depends  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  hemorrhage.  Those  forms  which  produce  serious  aphasia 
especially  limit  and  lessen  mental  activity, 

Mrningeial  Apoplexy.^ Aside  from  the  apoplexies  due  to  rup- 
ture of  the  central  aiteries  and  involvement  of  the  basa!  ganglia  just 
described,  there  are  a  minor  nn'iilfr  iu  which  the  meningeal  ar- 


teries, Ihe  cerebeUar,  or  some  branch  of  the  basilar  are  affectedj 
hence  we  have  meningeal,  cerebellar,  and  pons  hemorrhages. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  vessels  of  the  dnra  mater  are  usually  due 
to  a  rupture  of  t)ie  middle  meningeal  artery  or  vein  or  some  of  its 
branches,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  such  liemorrhages  as  are  the 
result  of  injuries  to  the  head.  The  causes  are  injuries  to  the  head, 
including  obstetrical  injuries,  ali'oholism,  and  insanity. 

In  dural  hemorrhages  the  Ti'sii/t  n/  /imd  injurieji,  the  clot  is 
sometimes  intradural,  lying  in  the  arachnoid  space,  and  sonietimea 
epidural,  lying  between  the  bone  and  the  dural  membrane.  The 
extradural  hemorrhages  are  perhaps  a  little  more  common.  In  over 
one-half  of  these  there  is  an  interval  of  consciousness  lasting  from 
a  few  houis  to  two  months,  but  usually  only  a  few  hours,  between 
the  accident  and  the  time  when  distinctive  cerebral  symptoms  de- 
velop. Then  the  patient  gradually  becomes  dull,  somnolent,  and 
finally  comatose.  In  about  ooe-half  the  cases  this  interval  of  con- 
sciousness between  the  accident  and  the  development  of  hemiplegia 
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is  present.  Along  with  the  gradual  or  rather  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness there  develops  a  hemiplegia  upon  the  side  opposite  the 
clot.  This  is  usually  not  complete,  though  it  may  become  so.  An- 
aesthesia is  rarely  present.  The  reflexes  are  generally  somewhat 
exaggerated,  and  there  may  be  considerable  rigidity.  Spasmodic 
movements  of  some  kind  occur  in  nearly  half  the  extradural  cases 
and  in  more  than  half  of  the  intradural.  These  spasmodic  move- 
ments may  involve  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  or  may  simply 
affect  the  eyes  and  the  facial  muscles.  They  consist  of  irregular 
twitchings.  The  pupils  are  usually  somewhat  contracted,  more  so 
upon  the  paralyzed  side.  When  there  is  a  dilated  pupil  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion  and  a  small  pupil  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  known  as 
the  Hutchinson pupil^  and  means  a  severe  brain  compression^  involv- 
ing the  third  nerve  at  the  base.  The  eyes  are  generally  both  turned 
toward  the  affected  side  and  away  from  the  lesion.  The  pulse  is 
slow  and  full;  the  respiration  is  rarely  stertorous,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  so,  and  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  present. 
In  these  cases  the  clot  is  very  large  and  the  compression  great. 
Aphasia  may  be  present  if  the  clot  is  upon  the  left  side.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  one  or  two  degrees,  or  it  may  be  normal. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  steadily  fatal  unless  surgical 
interference  is  undertaken.  The  coma  deepens,  the  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous  and  then  embarrassed,  the  pulse  gets  rapid  and 
weak,  and  the  patient  dies.  With  surgical  interference  (since 
1886),  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  cases  are  saved 
(Scudder  and  Lund). 

Dural  hemorrhages  occurririg  idiopathicully  are  due  sometimes 
to  the  rupture  of  a  meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  to  rupture  of 
the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  This  idiopathic  hemorrhage  is  rare  in 
ordinary  practice,  but  is  not  specially  so  iu  insane  asylums  or  in 
large  city  liospitaJs.  This  is  because  the  two  great  causes  of  this 
type  of  hemorrhage  are  insanity  and  alcoholism.  General  paresis 
is  the  form  of  insanity  with  which  it  is  oftenest  associated.  In  the 
case  of  alcoholics,  it  is  probable  that  injuries  from  blows  are  an  ex- 
citing factor  in  the  production  of  the  hemorrhage,  these  occurring 
while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  symptoms  of 
idiopathic  hemorrhage  are  extremely  variable,  owing  to  the  compli- 
cating influences  of  the  insanity  and  alcohol.  The  patient  after 
suffering  from  headaches  or  vertigo  becomes  suddenly  comatose  and 
shows  marked  evidences  of  hemiplegia  and  even  of  anaesthesia. 
Rigidity  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  often  present,  and  sometimes  spas- 
modic movements  are  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  at  times  the 
paralysis  can  hardly  be  observed,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  semicoma- 
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tose  state,  has  a  muttering  delirium,  and  presents  the  general  aspect 
of  a  person  sufEering  from  the  cedema  or  "  wet-brain"  of  ah'oholics. 
In  dural  hemorrhages  oecorring  in  paresis,  the  patient  usually  with- 
out warning  becomes  unconscious,  and  he  often  has  some  convulsive 
eymptomsaud  a  hemiplegia  develops.  In  these  cases  there  is  often 
a  rapid  improvement  and  the  patient  gets  partly  well,  usually  ex- 
periencing other  attacks  later. 

PiAL  APOi.EXY  occurs  very  rarely,  and  the  most  frequent  cause 
is  trauma  associated  i>erhaps  witli  syphilis  and  alcoholism.  In 
many  instances  very  slight  localizing  symptoms  occur,  and  no  abso- 
lute diagnosis  can  be  made.  If  the  hemorrhage,  however,  is  in  the 
motor  area  of  the  cortex,  local  spasmodic  movements  and  some  hemi- 
plegia are  observed.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  tlie 
sudden  incomplete  hemiplegia,  involving,  perhaps,  mainly  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  associated  with  local  spasmodic  movements,  resembling 
Jacksonian  epilepsy. 

Pons  Apoplexy. — This  is  accompanied  by  initial  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  sometimes  with  spasmodic,  jerking  movements  of  the 
limbs,  more  particularly  of  the  legs.  Some  rigidity  on  both  siiles 
of  the  body  may  be  present.  The  facial  or  o<'ular  nerves  may  be 
involved,  and  speech,  articulation,  anil  swallowing  may  be  affected. 
The  puijils  are  often  contracted  almost  to  a  pin  poiut,  and  the  respi- 
ration is  slow.  The  temperature  almost  always  rises,  and  may  reach 
as  high  as  103^  or  104°  P.  There  may  be  some  disturbance  in 
sensation  and  some  hemiplegia.  These  hemorrhages  are  usually 
fatal. 

Cerbbellar  Apoplexy. — Hemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  oc- 
curs iu  one  or  two  per  cent  of  all  fatal  eases.  Its  recognition  is  very 
difficult.  There  is  soiiietintes  a  preliminary  period  of  severe  head- 
ache, lasting  several  days.  In  otlier  cases  the  patient  at  once  falls 
into  a  state  of  profound  conia,  with  stertorous  respiration.  Vomit- 
ing sometimes  occurs.  There  may  be  some  hemiplegia,  and  if  so 
this  is  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  owing  to  ttiis  pressure  on  the  motor 
tract.  Distinct  evidences  of  hemiplegia,  however,  are  not  always 
observed.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  and  arterial  system  is  very 
miich  like  that  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  but  the  respiratory  system  is 
usually  more  seriously  affected.  Disturbances  in  the  movements  of 
the  eyes  and  in  swallowing,  and  in  fact  all  those  symptoms  which 
show  a  pressure  or  irritation  due  to  blood  oozing  into  the  fourth 
ventricle  may  be  present.  Death  is  almost  sure  to  occur,  and  is  in- 
evitable if  the  hemorrhage,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  breaks  through 
and  reaches  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Pathology  and  Morhtd  Anatomi/. — Spontaneous  intracranial  hem- 
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orrhage  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of  diseased  blood-vessels  in 
the  brain.     This  diseased  condition  consists  of: 

1.  A  degenerative  arteritis  which  results  in  producing  small 
aneurisms.  2.  A  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessel  walls.  3.  Be- 
sides this,  in  most  cases  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  atheromatous. 

1.  The  arteritis  produces  small  or  miliary  aneurisms  which 
affect  only  the  smaller  arteries,  especially  those  of  tlie  central 
group.  They  may  be  fusiform  or  sacculated  in  shape ;  they  range 
in  size  from  one-foui*th  to  one  millimetre  ( -j-J-^-  to  -^  in.)  in  diameter. 
They  are  usually  not  very  numerous,  but  there  may  be  as  many, as 
a  hundred  in  the  brain.  They  are  the  results,  not  of  inflammation, 
but  of  a  degeneration  which  affects  first  an  area  in  the  internal  coat ; 
this  causes  local  weakness  and  consequent  dilatation;  secondarily 
there  is  a  periarteritis.  These  aneurisms  occur  almost  exclusively 
during  the  degenerative  period  of  life. 

2.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  small  cerebral  arteries 
occurs  in  purpura,  scurvy,  leucocythaemia,  marasmic  conditions, 
and  post-infective  states,  especially  in  early  life,  and  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  hemorrhage  at  that  time. 

3.  Atheroma  affects  the  larger  vessels  only.  It  is  indirectly  a 
cause  of  hemorrhage  by  lessening  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel  wall. 
Atheroma  is  present  in  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  all  cases. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a  factor  in  causing  hemorrhage,  and 
such  hypertrophy  exists  in  about  forty  per  cent  of  cases.  Emboli 
lodged  in  the  cerebral  arteries  may  cause  hemorrhage  by  suddenly 
stopping  the  arterial  circulation  and  raisirig  the  blood  pressure. 
Hemorrhages  are  found  by  far  the  oftenest  (twenty  per  cent)  in  the 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei  and  adjacent  parts.  The  lenticular 
and  lenticulo-striate  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  are  oftenest 
affected ;  next  the  branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral  to  the  caudate  nu- 
cleus and  the  ventriculo-optic  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral.  The 
branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  break  more  rarely.  The  parts 
affected  in  hemorrhage,  in  order  of  frequency,  are  about  as  follows : 

Caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei. 

Meninges  and  cortex. 

Centrum  ovale. 

Optic  thalamus. 

Pons,  cerebellum,  medulla. 

Cortex  hemorrhages  are  generally  small  and  may  be  subarach- 
noid or  may  break  through  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Ventricular 
hemorrhages  are  almost  always  secondary  to  a  rupture  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  basal  ganglia.  Pons  hemorrhages  occur  usu- 
ally in  the  median  line.     Cerebellar  hemorrhages  are  oftenest  due 
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to  rupture  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery.  They  usually  deava 
their  way  externally  and  break  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Dural 
hemorrhagea  are  due  to  rupture  of  the  meningeal  veins  and  arteries 
and  of  the  vessels  in  newly  organized  elots.  They  lie  in  the  arach- 
noid cavity  and  flatten  the  convolutions. 

The  reparative  chiinges  after  a  hemorrhage  take  the  following 
course :  lat,  Coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  in  a  few  days  begins 
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to  soften  and  become  absorbed.  3d.  Formation  of  a  fibrinous  wall 
about  the  clot.  This  occurs  from  the  seventh  to  t!ie  uinth  day.  ' 
3d.  Formation  of  a  cyat  with  tiausparent  fluid  contents,  and  per- 
haps fibroua  trabecule)  nmaing  through  it,  twentieth  to  thirtieth 
day.  4th.  Contraction  of  the  cyat  wall,  which  begins  by  the  fortieth 
day.  5th.  Secondary  degeueratioiis  begin  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  day. 

Phi/nui/oiji/. — The  blood  preaaura  of  the  cerebral  arteries  ia  equal 
to  about  155  mm.  of  mercury.  The  resistance  or  support  furnished 
by  the  surrounding  tissue  is  equal  to  about  10  mm.  of  mercury. 
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Hence  there  is  a  special  liability  to  rupture  of  intracranial  vessels. 
The  middle  cerebrals  are  most  often  affected,  because  they  are  in 
the  most  direct  line  from  the  heart  and  are  nearest  to  that  organ. 
The  pressure  lessens  as  the  arteries  subdivide  and  get  farther  away 
from  the  h?art  (Mendel). 

The  diagnosis  of  hemorrhagic  apoplexy  must  be  made  from  alco* 
holic  coma,  uraemic  coma,  opium  coma,  epilepsy  and  hysteria;  acute 
softening  from  embolism  and  thrombosis. 

From  alcoholic  coma  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  odor  of  the 
breath,  the  incomplete  coma,  the  equal  pupils,  the  absence  of  low 
or  unequal  temperature. 

From  uraemic  coma  by  the  absence  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the 
urine,  though  their  presence  does  not  surely  indicate  uraemia;  by 
the  unequal  pupils,  the  temperature,  the  absence  of  hemiplegia  and 
of  the  physiognomy  peculiar  to  cases  of  chronic  Bright' s  disease. 

From  opium  poisoning  by  the  history,  the  stomach  contents,  the 
presence  of  equal  and  contracted  pupils,  the  slow  respirations,  the 
temperature,  and  the  absence  of  paralysis. 

From  epilepsy  by  the  history  of  the  onset  with  epileptic  cry,  the 
dilated  and  equal  pupils,  the  biting  of  the  tongue,  the  absence  of 
hemiplegia,  the  rather  rapid  return  of  consciousness. 

Hysterical  attacks  present  little  semblance  to  that  of  apoplexy; 
hysterical  hemiplegia  is  characterized  by  its  flaccidity,  by  its  not 
involving  the  face,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  anaesthesias  and  other 
hysterical  stigmata. 

In  embolic  softening  the  earlier  age  of  the  patient,  the  presence 
of  decided  valvular  heart  disease,  the  parturient  condition,  the 
slighter  degree  and  shorter  duration  of  coma,  the  absence  of  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  temperature,  the  onset  first  of  paralysis  and  then 
of  convulsive  movements  and  coma — all  lead  to  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  embolism. 

The  presence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  congested  face,  tense 
pulse,  and  throbbing  carotids  favors  the  existence  of  a  hemorrhage. 

From  thrombotic  softening  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  The  oc- 
currence of  prodromata,  consisting  of  slight  seizures  quickly  recov- 
ered from,  the  slighter  degree  of  coma,  the  advanced  age,  hard 
atheromatous  arteries,  evidence  of  antumia  and  asthenia,  weak  or 
fatty  heart,  the  absence  of  stertorous  respiration,  flushed  face,  and 
uneqiuil  temperature  not  much  lowered  or  raised,  the  slight  pupil- 
lary disturbance,  and  absence  of  convulsions  point  to  thrombotic 
softening.  Evidence  of  a  lesion  in  the  pons  or  cerebellum  suggests 
hemorrhage,  Avhile  evidence  of  lesion  in  the  medulla  points  almost 
surely  to  softening. 
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The  chancea  in  any  case  between  the  i^es  o£  thirty  and  lifty,  if 
there  is  no  Iieart  disease,  are  six  to  one  in  favoi  of  bemorrhat;e. 

Progiioais. — The  majority  of  oases  get  over  the  first  attack. 
They  are  very  liable  to  have  another  within  one  to  live  years.  The 
minority  recover  from  this.  Few  survive  a  third  attack.  The 
prognosis  of  the  attack  itself  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  foma 
and  paralysis,  the  disturbance  of  temperature  and  of  respiration, 
the  evidence  of  rupture  into  the  ventricles,  the  development  of  de- 
cubitus, the  continuance  of  loss  of  control  over  the  bowels  and 
bladder, 

If  profound  coma  continues  four  days  there  is  little  hope;  if 
fever  develops  and  continues  steadily,  or  if  there  is  initial  sub- 
normal temperature,  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

If  the  patient  passes  the  first  w^ek  with  little  or  no  fever  and 
consciousness  has  returned,  the  prognosis  is  good. 

The  presence  of  renal  disease  and  of  alcoholism  is  bad.  Devel- 
opment of  slight  delirium  which  continues  is  unfavorable. 

Cerebellar  and  pons  hemorrhages  are  very  fatal,  meningeal 
slightly  less  so. 

The  prognosis  of  the  chronic  stage  has  been  given  under  symp- 
toms. 

Improvement  continues  rather  rapidly  for  three  months,  then 
very  slowly.  Improvement  may  continue  for  one  or  two  years. 
Complete  recovery  is  very  rare.  The  great  danger  after  middle  age 
is  recurrence  of  the  attack. 

Treatment  of  the  Atfuck, — The  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  and  kept  quiet.  Ice  should  be  applied  to  the  head 
and  hot  bottles  at  the  feet.  The  feet  and  legs  should  be  swathed 
ill  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot  water  containing  mustard,  a  cupful  to 
a  pail  of  wat«r.  A  laxative  should  be  given,  cither  one  or  two 
drops  of  croton  oil  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  elaterium.  If  tliere 
is  evidence  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  the  pulse  being  very  full 
and  hard  and  the  heart  beating  strongly,  bleeding  eight  to  ten 
ounces  is  justifiable.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  give  a  drop  of  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  every  twenty  minutes  for  two  or  three  hours.  Pres- 
sure on  the  carotid  of  the  sound  side  and  even  ligature  of  it  have 
been  recommended,  but  there  is  no  experience  yet  to  justify  either. 
Administration  of  bromide  of  sodium  and  enemata  of  ergot  have 
been  advised,  but  are  of  doubtful  value.  After  the  first  twelve 
hours,  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  Should  delirium  and  other 
evidence  of  mental  irritation  appear,  large  blisters  must  be  applied 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  an  elaterium  purge  given  if  the  patient 
is  not  too  weak.     The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  mercury  is  not 
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indicated  unless  the  case  is  distinctly  sjrphilitic.  The  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current  through  the  brain  cannot  possibly  do  any  good. 
Great  care  should  now  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  develop 
pneumonia.  The  mouth  and  pharynx  should  be  cleansed  antisepti- 
cally,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  one  posi- 
tion. If  there  is  suflScient  evidence  of  a  meningeal  or  cortical  clot, 
trephining  should  be  seriously  considered. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  faradic  battery  may  be 
used  carefully  oa  the  affected  limbs.  A  seance  of  fifteen  minutes 
daily  for  four  to  six  weeks  should  be  given,  then  treatment  should 
be  suspended  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  begun  again  and  kept  up  syste- 
matically for  a  year  if  need  be.  Massage  may  be  alternated  with 
the  electricity.  When  contractures  develop  the  stabile  galvanic 
current  may  be  tried,  though  it  does  little  good.  Static  sparks, 
however,  are  helpful;  lukewarm  baths  should  be  tried  and  meas- 
ures used  to  produce  hyperex tension  of  the  affected  parts. 

Internally  during  this  time  the  patient  is  to  be  given  courses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  tonics,  and  laxatives  if  needed.  The  patient 
should  be  made  to  live  a  quiet  life,  preferably  in  a  warm,  equable 
climate.  The  kidneys  should  be  kept  active  and  arterial  tension 
low.  For  these  purposes  nitroglycerin  should  be  given  and  at  times 
small  doses  of  chloral,  and  the  diet  should  be  simple  and  rather 
non-nitrogenous.  Strychnine  in  very  small  doses  (gr.  y^)  sometimes 
helps  the  contractures ;  so  also  do  the  bromides  and  physostigma. 

Acute  Softexixg  of  the  Br.vix  (Embolism,  Thrombosis). 

Acute  softening  is  a  condition  caused  by  the  plugging  of  a  blood- 
vessel with  an  embolus  or  thrombus,  and  is  characterized  by  a  sud- 
den apoplectic  seizure;  the  symptoms  eventually  running  a  course 
like  those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Efiolof/t/. — Embolism  occurs  rather  more  of  ten  in  women,  throm- 
bosis in  men.  Embolism  is  rare  in  children ;  it  occurs  oftenest  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  thrombosis  betweeen  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  seventy.  The  most  important  predisposing  factors  in 
embolism  are  acute  or  recurrent  endocarditis,  infe?tious  fevers,  pro- 
found anaemia,  pregnancy,  and  blood  dyscrasias;  in  thrombosis, 
syphilitic,  lead,  or  gouty  arteritis,  fatty  heart,  and  blood  dyscrasias. 
The  same  causes  which  lead  to  the  arterial  disease  which  produces 
cerebral  hemorrhage  also  predispose  to  thrombosis,  though  in  the 
latter  condition  atheroma  plays  the  important  part. 

S(/fftpfrfms. — In  embolism  there  are  rarely  any  premonitory 
symptoms ;  the  onset  is  sudden ;  it  may  begin  with  some  convulsive 
twitehings,  then  follow  hemiplej^ia  and  temporary  loss  of  conscious- 
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ness.  Coma,  however,  is  rarer  than  in  liemorrhage,  and  If  present 
is  usually  shorter.  There  is  rarely  vomiting,  nor  do  we  fiod  the 
hard,  pulsating  ai-teries,  flushed  face,  and  severely  stertorous  breath- 
ing. The  initial  temperature  changes  are  slight,  but  in  a  few  days 
fever  may  develop. 

In  thrombosis  premonitory  symptoms  are  frequent.  In  syphi- 
litic cases  there  are  headaches  and  cranial-nerve  palsies.  In  other 
cases  vertigo,  temporary  aphasia,  transient  hemiplegia,  numbness 
of  the  Land  and  foot,  and  drowsiness  may  be  present.  The  onset 
is  more  gradual;  the  hemiplegia  slowly  develops,  taking  several 
hours,  jwrhaps,  for  its  completion;  meanwhile  the  patient  gradually  , 
becomes  comatose.  The  attack  sometimes  is  rather  sudden,  with 
no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  it  may  occur  in  sleep.  The  tempera- 
ture often  has  a  slight  initial  fall,  followed  by  a  rise,  just  as  in 
nemorrnage.  In  both  embolism  and  thrombosis  the  hemiplegia 
tends  to  improve  very  much  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  unless  the  ves- 
sel obliterated  is  a  large  one.  Embolism  is  rather  more  apt  to  affect 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  though  the  difference  is  not  great.  The 
middle  cerebrals  are  most  frequently  affected  (seventeen  out  of 
twenty-seven  cases).  Softenings  affect  the  vertebrals,  basilar,  and 
posterior  cerebral  arteries  more  often  relatively  than  do  hemor- 
rhages ;  then  the  initial  symptoms  may  not  present  the  character 
of  hemiplegia,  but  of  a  bulbar  paralysis.  Acute  softeniug  may  kill 
withm  twenty-four  hours,  but.  as  a  rule,  tl:a  patient  survives  the 
onset,  and  if  he  dies  it  is  not  for  several  weeks.  After  the  acute 
stage  is  over  the  patient  passes  into  the  chronic  stage,  which  re- 
sembles in  nearly  all  respects  that  of  hemorrhage.  After  an  acute 
softening,  however,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  more  spastic  symp- 
toms and  a  greater  tendency  to  mobile  spasm.  In  emboli.sm,  owing 
to  the  youth  and  freedom  froju  arterial  disease,  the  miud  is  less 
affected ;  while  in  thrombosis  the  contraiy  is  the  ca.se. 

piit/iohi/if The  embolic  plug  cuts  off  the  blood  supply  from  a 

certain  area  of  brain  tissue.  In  twenty-four  hours  this  Ijegins  to 
soften.  If  the  area  is  in  the  cortex  it  becomes  red  (red  softening); 
if  in  the  white  and  less  vasciilar  part,  it  is  usually  white  with  a  few 
red  punctate  spots.  The  red  softening  gradually  becomes  yellow 
(yellow  softening).  The  dead  tissue  softens  and  is  absorbed,  leav- 
ing a  cicatrix  or  cyst.  If  the  embolus  contains  infective  microbes 
there  may  be  a  local  encephalitis  and  abscess. 

In  thrombosis  there  are  usually  evidences  of  extensive  athe- 
roma or  syphilitic  arteritis,  In  those  instances  in  which  the  thi-om- 
bosis  is  caused  by  the  bloml  state  and  a  weak  heart,  little  arterial 
change  occurs.     Atheroma  affects  chiefly  the  internal  carotids  and 
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the  large  arteries  at  the  base,  viz.,  the  middle;  anterior,  and  poste- 
rior cerebrals  and  the  basilai*  and  vertebrals.  Thrombosis  with 
apoplexy  occurs  oftenest  in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalamus, 
next  in  the  pons  and  medulla.  Embolism  almost  always  affects 
the  great  basal  ganglia  or  some  cortical  branch  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  cerebrals.  The  secondary  changes  after  thrombosis  resemble 
those  after  embolism ;  a  thrombus,  however,  may  lead  to  supple- 
mentary embolism  through  breaking  off  of  a  clot,  and  both  condi- 
tions may  cause  a  complicating  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  Diagnosis, — The  important  points  have  been  gone  over 
under  the  head  of  hemorrhage.     They  may  be  tabulated  in  part  here. 

Hemorrhaoe. 

Age,  thirty  to  fifty. 

Hereditary  history  of  arterial  disease. 

Sudden  onset,  with  coma  and  paralysis  occurring  together,  the 

la  deepening. 

Initial  and  early  rigidity. 

Very  unequal  pupils. 

Stertorous  breathing  and  hard,  rather  slow  pulse. 

Peculiar  alternating  conjugate  deviation. 

Early  rigidity. 

Peculiar  disturbances  of  temperature,  as  described. 

Acute  Softening. 

Earlier  or  later  age. 

History  of  syphilis. 

Premonitory  symptoms  and  more  gradual  onset  (in  thrombosis), 
more  transitory  coma  or  absence  of  coma. 

Initial  convulsive  movements. 

Presence  of  weak  heart  (in  thrombosis)  or  endocarditis  (in 
embolism) . 

Slight  hemiplegia  with  anaesthesia. 

The  puerperal  state  (embolism). 

Embolism  is  distinguished  by  the  age,  the  presence  of  endo- 
carditis, of  the  puerperium  or  infective  fevers,  and  by  the  sudden 
onset,  with  perhaps  some  convulsive  movements.  Thrombosis  oc- 
curs oftener  in  the  aged,  and  there  are  prodromata — a  slower  onset 
and  evidence  of  arterial  disease  and  a  weak  heart. 

The  prtKjnosis  as  regards  the  attack  is  somewhat  better  than  in 
hemorhage,  as  a  rule.  In  embolism  it  is  good  as  regards  recurrence; 
in  thrombosis,  bad.  Tlie  mental  condition  is  better  in  embolism; 
usually  worse  in  thrombosis.     The  recovery  from  attacks  is  more 
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complete  in  acute  Bofteumg.     After  the  chronic  stage  is  reached, 
however,  the  prognosis  is  about  the  same  in  all  forius. 

The  treatment  of  the  attiu.'k8  consists  essentially  in  rest  and  such 
attention  to  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  heart  as  may  be  indicated. 
In  thrombosis  it  may  be  tmport.ant  to  give  heart  stimulants  and  ar- 
terial depressants,  and  for  this  purpose  i  advise  the  use  of  alcohol, 
digitalis,  or  strophanthus  with  nitroglycerin.  In<lide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  ought  to  be  given  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
syphilis.  Later  it  is  well  to  give  courses  of  the  iodides  and  mer- 
cury and  of  strophanthus,  nitroglycerin,  strychnine,  and  such  touics 
aa  may  be  indicated.  The  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  chronic 
stage  is  the  same  as  in  hemorrhage. 

Cerebral  Palsiks  of  Ohildres — Infantu,b  Hbmiflegia  a.vd 
Diplegia,  Little's  Disease. 

The  brain  palsies  of  early  life  show  themselves  in  the  form  of 
(1)  hemiplegias ;  (2)  diplegias  or  double  hemiplegias,  in  which  botli 
sides  of  the  body  are  involved;  and  (3)  paraplegias,  in  which  the 
lower  limbs  are  chiefly  or  entirely  involved.  In  tliese  palsies,  as 
in  the  same  troubles  of  adult  life,  the  loss  of  motor  power  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  rigidity  and  by  some  contractures  and  exag- 
geration of  reflexes,  in  this  i-eepect  distinguishing  these  paralyses 
from  tliose  of  spinal  origin.  The  seat  of  lesion  in  these  cases  is  in 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  the  central  motor  neurons 
which  are  involved ;  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  direct  motor  tract 
which  extends  from  the  brain  cortex  down  to  the  spinal  cord  as  far 
aa  the  anterior  horns.  The  brain  palsies  of  children  are  therefore 
disorders  of  the  cortico-spinal  neurons,  while  the  spinal  palsies  of 
children  ai'e  disorders  of  the  neuro-spinal  neurons. 

Etioloiji/. — The  disease  occurs  rather  oftener  in  males  tJian  in 
females,  though  the  difference  is  slight.  The  vast  majority  occur 
in  the  first  tliree  years  of  life ;  about  one-third  of  them  are  congeni- 
tal. Injuries  to  the  mother  during  the  time  of  pregnancy,  possibly 
diseases  and  emotional  disturl^ances  at  this  time,  are  factors  in  pro- 
ducing the  congenital  cases.  Those  cases  that  occiu-  at  the  time  of 
birth  are  due  to  tedious  labor,  the  use  of  forceps,  and  other  injuries 
at  the  time  of  parturition.  After  birth,  the  causes  are  those  which 
lead  to  the  production  of  intracranial  hemorrhages,  embolism,  and 
thrombosis;  these  being  injuries  and  the  infectious  fevers.  Of  the 
latter,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  are 
the  most  prominent.  Syphilis  is  a  rare  cause;  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis and  epileptic  convulsions  are  also  occasional  causes. 

Sifmptomatology. — The  disorder  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
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begins  with  a  coDmlsion,  which  may  be  Tinilacexal,  bat  is  usnally 
gencrral  in  character,  and  mar  last  for  several  hours.  At  the  same 
time  a  febrile  proeess  develops,  and  this  continaes  for  several  days. 
When  these  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  or  before  this,  it  is 
noticed  that  the  child  is  paralyzed  upon  one  side,  the  paralysis  in- 
volving  the  arm,  leg,  and  face,  as  in  adult  hemiplegia,  or  perhaps  in- 
volving  both  sides.  This  paralysis  undergoes  gradual  improvement, 
the  face  recovering  earliest  and  most,  the  leg  next,  and  the  arm  least. 
As  the  child  develops  it  is  found  that  the  paralyzed  side  fails  to 
grow  as  fast  as  the  other,  and  there  may  be  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
or  two  inches  of  shortening  in  the  arm  or  leg.  The  circumference  of 
the  limbs  is  Icrss,  the  surface  somewhat  colder,  and  some  vasomotor 
disturbance  may  be  present.  With  the  progress  of  the  case  a  rigid- 
ity of  the  affected  limbs  develojiS ;  the  heel  becomes  drawn  up,  so 
that  there  is  talijies  equino- varus  or  equino- valgus.  The  flexors  of 
the  forearm  and  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  contract,  as  do  also  the  ad- 
ductors of  the  thighs.  In  general  it  will  be  foimd  that  there  is  a 
contraction  of  the  flexors  and  adductors  of  the  affected  limbs.  With 
this  rigidity  and  the  contractures  there  are  exaggeration  of  reflexes 
and  clonus  in  mrjst  cases.  In  the  disordered  limbs  the  peculiar  mo- 
bile spasms  develoji.  These  consist  of  athetoid,  choreic,  and  ataxic 
movements,  also  sometimes  tremors  and  associated  movements.  The 
choreic  anrl  athetoid  movements  are  the  most  common  (Fig.  209 ). 

Along  with  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms  it  is  noticed  that 
there  are  disturbances  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  child.  It 
is  usually  backward  in  development,  this  backwardness  ranging 
from  siini^ly  feeblc-iaindcdiiess  to  complete  idiocy.  Taking  all 
cases,  there  is  alx^ut  an  equal  division  between  feeble-mi ndedness, 
imbecility,  and  idicx-y  (Sachs).  l*erliaps  a  little  over  one-fourth  of 
the  subjects  have  a  fair  intelligence.  There  is  usiiall}'  slowness  in 
learning  to  talk,  an<l  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  de- 
cided aphasia.  Such  condition  is  rather  more  frequent  with  right 
hemiplegia  than  with  left  heniijilegia,  though  the  rule  is  not  an  ab- 
solut*;  one.  In  connection  with  the  mentid  defect  there  may  develop 
many  of  the  j^eculiar  moral  traits  associated  with  idiocy  and  low  de- 
grees of  intelli^^ence.  Epilepsy  very  frequently  complicates  the  dis- 
ease; nearly  one-half  (jf  the  subjects  suffer  from  this  trouble.  This 
epilcjisy  is  in  most  cases  general  in  character;  in  a  few  cases  it 
takes  the  Jackson ian  type,  in  a  small  number  j/rtlt  innl  alone  is 
noted.  Examination  of  this  class  of  sufferers  reveals,  aside  from 
the  paralysis  described,  various  evidences  of  defective  development. 
Thest*  are  known  as  stigmata  of  degeneration;  though  they  cannot 
be  classed  stric^tly  among  such,  since  they  are  acquired  stigmata  in 
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most  cases,  rather  than  marks  which  are  the  result  of  primary  de- 
ficiency in  development.  These  stigmata  consist  of  a  microcephalic 
or  a  macrocephalic  skull,  cranial  and  facial  asymmetry,  prtigua- 
thisiD,  imperfM'tly  developed  teeth,  and  a  high  palatal  arch.  It  has 
been  found  that,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegias  of  child- 
hood the  patient  eventually  has  a  slight  flattening  of  the  skull  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion  (Fisher  and  Peterson).  Finally,  iji  a  few 
cases  there  may  be  found  defects  in  the  special  senses,  such  as  im- 
perfect hearing,  deafness,  deaf-nuitisni,  and  defects  in  vision  such 
as  heniiauopGia,  and  perhaps  imperfections  in  smell  and  taste. 
Anaesthesia  is  never  observed. 

The  symptoms  in  the  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  having  passed 
the  acTite  stage  and  having  become  somewhat  ameliorated,  enter  into 
a  chronic  stage.  This  chronic  stage  begins  within  a  few  months  after 
birth  or  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  No  great  change  occurs  in 
the  paralyses  as  the  child  grows  older  until  he  reaches  the  tinie  of 
puberty,  though  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  most  cases.  After 
the  time  of  puberty,  if  the  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  good,  the 
physical  symptoms  are  apt  to  improve  cjansiderably, 

MoMil  Aiiat'iini/.^The  primary  changes  that  lead  to  the  cere- 
bral palaies  of  children  are:  1st,  simple  agenesis  or  lack  of  brain 
development,  producing  localized  atrophy  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
condition  known  as  j'omu-i'j'/iiihis  (tme  porencephalus  is  a  condi- 
tion in  which,  owing  to  a  congenital  defei't  in  nutrition,  a  cavity  or 
depression  exists  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  this  cavity  reaching 
generally  into  the  lateral  ventricle;  true  porencephalus  is  found 
in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  though  no  definite  statistics  can 
be  given,  owing  to  the  different  interpretations  given  t:0  this  term) ; 
2d,  hemorrhage,  which  is  probably  the  most  freqnent  of  tlie  single 
causes;  3d,  embolism;  4th,  thrombosis;  5th,  meningo-encephalitia 
and  perhaps  polio-encephalitis;  Cth,  a  diffuse  cortical  sclerosis. 
Many  other  terms  aie  used  to  dcsciibe  the  pathological  conditions 
found  at  the  basis  of  the  brain  palsies  of  children,  but  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  all  are  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  described,  hemor- 
rhages, embolism  and  thrombosis,  and  a  defective  development  or 
agenesis.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  hcmiplegics  the  original  lesion 
is  generally  a  central  hemorrhage,  less  often  a  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage. After  this,  probably  the  most  frequent  condition  is  a  por- 
encephalus from  some  inlra-uterine  accident,  which  may  have  been 
defective  nutrition  causing  antemia  and  softening,  or  hemorrhage,  or 
thrombosis.  Polio-encephalitis  or  inflammation  of  the  cortex  of  th& 
brain  of  the  kind  similar  to  polio- myelitis  is  alleged  to  be  a  cause  in 
ne  cases  by  StrUmpell,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proven. 
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doable  hemiplegias  or  diplegias  of  L-Uldren  the  cause  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  a  iiieniDgeal  hemorrhage  dae  to  some  injary  or 
disturbance  at  the  time  of  labor.  In  other  cases  of  diplegia  the  le- 
sion is  a  double  porencephalus,  which  inajr  be  either  the  result  of  an 
intra-uterine  hemorrhage  or  simply  a  defective  development.  In  the 
paraplegias  the  lesion  is  probably  very  much  the  same  as  in  tlie  di- 
plegias, that  is  to  say,  either  a  meningeal  hclllor^hi^^e  or  a  braiu 
Agenesis.     Occasiooallf  a  diffuse  sclerosis  has  been  found  in  these 
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cases.  Not  infrequently,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhages,  there  develop 
cysts  which  fill  up  the  atrophied  areas  of  the  braiu  (Fig.  211 ).  It 
is  difficult  to  piescut  accurately  and  definitely  the  relations  between 
the  pathological  change  and  the  clinical  retiult,  but  it  may  bo  shown 
with  some  degree  of  correctness  in  the  following  table. 


Hcmurrlmgc. 

Emboliara. 
Tliroiiilifwis. 


I 


I.*  lor  P»lhologIeal  Condition. 


Clinical  Remit. 


(Atruphy. 
Lobar  sclerosis. 
Cysu. 
Pnreucepbaiy. 
I  Micruccplialy. 


Ilcniipkgin. 
[liplegla. 
Pnraplegia. 
Scnaary  defects. 
Mental  dcfeclK. 
Epilepsy,  elc. 


J 
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Diplegia  or  Birth  Palsies. — That  form  of  the  brain  palsies 
of  childhood  characterized  by  double  hemiplegias  or  diplegias  has 
certain  special  characters  which  lead  to  its  being  often  classed  apart. 
These  diplegias  in  almost  all  cases  are  congenital  and  are  due  either 
to  injuries  at  the  time  of  birth  or  to  some  disorders  of  intra- uteri  no 
life.     There  may  be  convulsions  or  a  prolonged  state  of  asphyxia  at 


^^H  than  m  t 
^^^k  good  ami 
^^^1      anatomif 

L 


the  time  of  birth.  After  recovery  from  this  no  special  trouble  is 
noticed  with  the  child  by  the  mother  for  soiue  weeks  or  months, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  it  does  not  use  its  arms  or  legs.  Other 
convulsions  develop,  and  eventually  the  features  of  a  double  hemi- 
plegia with  mental  impairment  and  epilepsy  are  observed  (Figs. 
212,  213).  In  these  cases  the  mental  defect  is  much  more  decided 
than  in  the  hemiplegias;  indeed,  few  of  tliese  cases  ever  show  any 
good  amount  of  intelligence.  Epilepsy  is  extremely  common.  The 
anatomical  lesion  in  the  cases  is,  as  already  stated,  either  a.  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  which  has  pressed  upon  and  injured  the  cortical 
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motor  areas  in  each  hemisphere,  or  it  is  a  congenital  porencephalic 
defeet- 

Spastic  Cerebral  Pakaplegia,  Little's  Disease. — In  a  few 
cases  the  brain  lesion  is  such  that  there  results  little  disturbance 
to  the  arms  or  face ;  the  paralysis  is  largely  confined  to  the  lower 
extremities.  The  mental  condition  is  often  very  good,  and  there  is 
no  epilepsy.  As  the  child  gets  older  great  impioTcment  in  the  use 
of  the  limbs  may  occur.  There  are,  however,  rigidity  and  ccmtrae- 
tures  of  the  limbs,  exaggerated  reflexes  and  spasms  of  the  flexors 
and  the  adductors,  so  that  the  child's  legs  cross  each  other  and  in* 
terfere  in  its  feeble  attempts  at  walking.  The  disease  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  a  developmeutal  defect  in  the  motor  tracts,  and  it  is  pos* 
sible  that  in  some  cases  only  the  spinal  cord  is  affected. 

Dui'ju'jsU. — The  clinical  diagnosis  of  cerebral  palsies  is  to  be 
made  from  the  spinal  palsies.  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  paralyses  of  spinal  origin  there  is  no  rigidity  or  ex- 
aggeration of  reflexes,  and  there  are  electrical  degenerative  reactions 
of  the  muscles  and  decided  wasting  of  the  limbs  with  shortening. 
The  mode  of  onset  in  cerebral  palsies  and  their  distribution  in  the 
form  of  hemiplegias  in  which  the  face  is  involved  also  indicate  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  The  pathological  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  Cerebral  palsies  occurring  at  the  time  of  birth  and  ac- 
companied at  that  time  by  general  convulsions  or  asphyxia  may 
be  considered  to  be  due  to  meningeal  hemorrhage,  especially  if  the 
delivery  of  the  child  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  forceps 
or  if  the  labor  has  been  long  and  tetlioiis.  Diplegias  and  paraple- 
gias which  are  conirenital  are  prob;ibly  due  to  true  poreneephalus, 
providefi  there  was  no  difficult^*  at  the  time  of  Iab«-^r  and  there  were 
no  ron\iilsiuns  or  other  serious  phenomena  after  it.  Cerebral  pal- 
sies of-currinir  after  birth  in  the  tirst,  sec<»nd.  or  third  vear  of  life 
are  apt  to  be  due  to  hemorrhaLre.  and  less  often  to  embolism  or 
throiiiljosis.  Hemiplegias  develupiUi^  after  infectious  fevers  are 
likelv  to  be  due  to  hemurrhacre.  In  diaLTiiosticatiu'^  the  patholocieal 
lesion  in  sudi  cases  it  must  alwavs  be  renieuiberfrHi  that  hemor- 
rhage  is  mu«-h  more  fre'"|ueut  than  embolism,  and  that  thrombosis 
as  a  factor  has  not  vet  been  verv  clearlv  established. 

C'>ni'6^:  "lid  r,-'>'n'n.<'i.<, — In  all  typ^r-s  of  the  disease  the  course  is 
chronic  and  perfeit  cure  is  hanily  j.»ossiule,  altlKHuli  in  the  slighter 
forms  uf  hemiplc'^^ia  nearlv  ail  traces  of  the  i>aralvsis  mav  be  ab- 
sent.  In  the  hemi[>le:^dc  form  the  patient  often  readies  adult  life, 
and  if  his  intelligence  is  not  defe<;tive  and  he  has  no  epilepsy  the 
motor  trouble  improves  a  ereat  deal  ami  he  iiiav  live  a  loui:  and  use- 
ful  life.  If  epilepsy  anil  mental  defect  are  present,  there  ensues 
erentually  a  further  mental  deterioration,  and  such  subjects  rarely 
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live  much  beyond  the  periwl  of  adolescence,  or  if  they  do  they  pass 
into  the  asylums  for  the  idiotic  and  epileptic.  The  diplegic  and 
paraplegic  cases  have  a  much  worse  prognosis  both  as  to  duration  of 
life  and  as  to  improvement  in  symptoms,  except  occasionally  the 
type  described  above  as  cerebral  spastic  paraplegia  or  Little's  dis- 
ease. The  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  absence  of  epilepsy  are 
the  two  factors  which  measure  the  seriousness  of  these  cases,  as  tliey 
do  those  of  tlie  hemiplegias.  As  regards  the  significance  of  individual 
symptoms,  the  post-hemiplegic  movements  have  a  bad  import;  the 
presence  of  a  microcephalic  head  or  of  decided  mai'ks  of  degenera- 
tion IS  unfavorable. 

Tmatinent.  — The  treatment,  so  far  as  the  paralysis  is  concerned, 
is  largely  mechanical.  The  patient  is  benefited  by  occasional  courses 
of  electrical  treatment  which  atimiiJate  somewhat  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  miiacles.  Massage  and  stretching  of  the  contrac- 
tured  tendons  and  limbs  also  are  helpful  in  my  experience.  The 
orthopedic  surgeon  is  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  by  occa- 
sional overstreti'hing  the  coiitractured  limbs  and  placing  them  in 
splints.  Tenotomy  may  also  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  as  1 
have  had  occasion  to  see.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  above 
all,  however,  to  use  the  limb  as  much  as  possible.  He  should  be 
taught  gymnastic  exercises;  running,  walking,  and  bicycle  riding 
are  all  measures  which  give  great  help.  When  the  child's  intelli- 
gence is  good  and  there  is  little  or  no  epilepsy,  a  great  deal  con  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  improvement  as  the  child  grows  older. 

So  far  as  the  epilepsy  is  concerned,  it  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  idiopathic  epilepsy,  except  that  great  cai-e  should 
be  had  in  the  use  of  the  bromides;  a  thorough  test  must  be  made  in 
order  to  determine  how  much  of  this  drug  will  suppress  the  fits,  and 
then  its  use  must  be  graduated  in  the  fntui-e  in  accordance  with  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained.  The  mental  defects  of  the  child  can  be 
helped  only  by  proper  training  of  the  body  and  careful  education  oi 
the  mind.  The  question  of  oi>erativc  interference  in  these  cases  has 
of  late  excited  much  attention.  A  priori  it  would  not  seem  as 
though  surgical  interference  could  do  good  in  relieving  conditions 
in  which  there  is  destroyed  or  atrophic  tissue.  Still  the  subject 
must  be  dealt  with  empirically,  and  there  have  been  some  results 
which  show  that  apparently  a  relief  is  obtained  in  a  few  cases  by 
trephining  the  skull  or  by  Lanuelongue's  operation  of  craniectomy. 
If  there  is  no  microcephalus,  if  the  case  is  one  of  hemiplegia  with 
imbecility  and  epilepsy,  the  surgeon  should  simply  make  an  ex- 
ploratory opening.  If  he  then  finds  any  evidences  of  compression 
from  the  presence  of  a  cyst,  this  may  be  veiy  cautiously  opened. 
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If  r;i(rf<;  i9  Ui'u:rfji:*qAiiLlxiSf  the  linear  craniectomy  is  the  opemtioD 
Asn/:)i  \n  ixidif'AiU^L  In  all  csme^  in  operating  on  children  it  has 
\m'*iji  iotiud  tliat  it  is  iiniierative  that  the  operation  be  made  as 
nhori  an  jx/HKihle,  and  tliat  as  little  be  done  at  any  single  opecatioD 
HH  iH  cjtjuniHUsut  with  the  indications. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TUMORS  OF  THE   BRAIN— SYPHILIS. 

The  kinds  of  tumor  found  In  tlie  brain  ate  tubercle,  syphiloma, 
glioma,  and  satcoma,  which  are  the  common  forms;  myxoma,  car- 
cinoma, fibroma,  osteoma,  cholesteatoma,  lipoma,  psammoma,  neu- 
roma; vascular  tumors  including  aneurisms;  echinococcus,  andcysti- 
cerciis.  la  fact,  all  forma  of  new  growths  are  found  in  the  brain ;  but 
the  infectious  granulomata,  titbercle  and  gumma,  and  the  sarcomatous 
type  of  tumors  are  the  most  common.  As  compared  with  other 
organic  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  brain  tumors  are 
tare. 

Mfioloyy. — Brain  tumors  affect  males  oftener  than  females,  the 
ratio  beiug  about  as  two  to  one  (644 :  320) .  Sarcomata  alone  seem  to 
affect  females  about  as  often  as  males.  Brain  tumors  occur  with  about 
equal  frequency  throughout  all  ages  of  life  up  to  about  fifty,  one- 
third  occur  under  the  age  of  twenty  (Gowers).  During  childhood 
tumors  are  about  equally  distributed  throughout  all  ages  (Sftirr). 
One-half  of  all  the  tumors  of  childhood  are  tuberculous;  after  this 
come  gliomata  aud  sarcomata.  The  gumma,  glioma,  and  sarcoma 
begin  to  be  more  frequent  after  the  age  of  twenty.  Sarcoma  aud 
especially  cancer  occur  in  the  middle  and  later  ages  of  life;  but 
brain  tumors  of  any  kind  ate  extremely  rare  after  the  age  of  sixty. 

To  sum  up  iu  tabular  form,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tumors  with  regard  to  age  is  shown  in  tLe  following: 


Childhood.    . 

Early  life,     . 

Early  and  middle  life. 

Middle  BDd  late  lifo,      . 


tubercle,  parasites. 
gumma,  glioma,  parasitva. 
aarcoina,  glioma,  and  gumma, 
sarcoma,  gumma,  cancer. 


Heredity  has  a  slight  influence  in  predisposing  to  braia  tumore. 
Blows  on  the  head  and  other  forms  of  injury  to  the  cranium  are 
exciting  causes  iu  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 

Si/mjjtums, — The  symptoms  of  brain  tumors  vary  extremely  in 
accordance  with  the  location,  the  kind  of  tumor,  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  general  course  of  a  c^ee 
of  brain  tumor  In  an  adult  is  somewhat  as  follows:  The  patient 
first    notices  a  headache  which  is  intense   and    persistent,    and 
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whicli  has  exacerbations  of  frightful  severity.  Wiih  the  headache 
or  between  the  attacks  Tomiting  oecurSy  which  is  often  not  aecom* 
panied  by  any  nausea.  Sensations  of  vertigOy  annoying  paraes- 
thesiasy  and  convulsive  movements  affecting  one  or  more  extremities 
develop,  and  there  may  even  be  general  convulsions.  The  patient 
finds  that  his  eyesight  is  weak  and  progressively  deteriorates. 
The  mind  becomes  more  or  less  disturbed,  the  mental  processes  are 
dull  and  slow,  a  feeling  of  hebetude  and  incapacity  to  attempt  any 
mental  exertion  is  present.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  intense 
pains  and  vomiting  produce  weakness  and  emaciation.  Paralyses 
of  various  kinds  develop.  Blindness  may  ensue.  Convulsions  of 
a  local  or  general  character  become  more  frequent,  and  finally  the 
patient  becomes  bedridden  and  helpless. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  a  steady  one,  there  being  often 
slight  remissions,  or  there  may  be  periods  when  progress  seems  to 
be  arrested.  After  a  period  of  time  varying  from  one  to  four  or  hve 
years  death  occurs  from  exhaustion  or  some  intercurrent  malady. 

The  symptoms  thus  very  briefly  outlined  are  divided  into  gen- 
eral and  focal.     The  general  symptonui  are : 

Headache, 

Vertigo, 

Vomiting, 

Optic  neuritis. 

Mental  defects. 

Besides  these  there  may  be  general  convulsions  and  speech  dis- 
turbances. 

Headache  occurs  in  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cases ;  it 
is  very  severe  and  the  pains  are  of  a  boring  or  lancinating  character; 
they  are  so  horrible  that  they  often  lead  the  patient  to  think  of  sui- 
cide. The  pains  are  sometimes  periodical,  occurring  every  night  or 
every  other  day,  and  suggest  by  their  perodicity  a  malarial  character. 
They  are  located  sometimes  iu  the  brow  or  in  the  occiput,  while 
sometimes  they  are  diffused  all  over  the  head ;  they  are  rather  more 
frequent  than  otherwise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor.  They  are 
more  frequent  with  cerebellar  tumors  than  with  those  located  any- 
where else.  Pains  are  also  frequent  with  tumors  of  the  mid-brain 
and  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  are  less  frequent  with  tu- 
mors situated  in  the  peduncles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The 
pains  are  due  to  the  increased  intracranial  pressure  and  to  irritation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  by  the  encroachment  upon  them  of 
the  new  growth.  Headache  occurs  in  about  the  same  proportion  in 
children  and  adults,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  bear  much  relation  to 
the  kind  of  tumor,  although  the  pains  are  generally  less  with  the 
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gliomata,  and  they  are  more  frequent  with  rapidly  growing  tumors 
whatever  their  character.  With  the  paiua  there  ia  often  a  local 
tendemesa  of  the  scalp  and  crauium  wliich  inay  be  elieiteil  by  per- 
CUssioD,  ami  iu  most  casea  there  is  greater  tendemesa  in  that  part 
of  the  cranium  lying  over  the  tumor. 

Vomiting  la  a  aymptom  which  ia  almoat  as  frequent  as  head- 
ache. The  vomiting  ia  ofteii  of  a  i»rojectiIe  character  and  not  ac- 
companied by  much  nausea.  Vomiting  occura,  aa  does  headache, 
more  frequently  with  cerebellar  tumors.  It  is  asaociated  with  rai)- 
idly  growing  tumora  such  as  ayphllitic  or  tuberculoua  neoplasms. 

Vertigo  is  a  general  symptom  which  occurs  in  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  cases.  The  vertigo  may  be  slight,  aiich  aa  is  often 
felt  from  ordinary  causes.  Occasionally  it  is  very  aevei-e  and  ac- 
companied by  forced  movements.  The  severer  forma  aiid  thoae 
associated  with  forced  movements  occur  with  tumors  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  the  parts  closely  connected  with  it. 

Optic  neuritis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  all 
the  general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor;  it  occurs  at  some  period  of 
the  disease  in  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  eaaes,  more  frequently  in 
cerebellar  tuiuora  anil  in  those  of  the  mid-brain  aiul  great  basal 
ganglia.  It  ia  rare  in  tumors  of  the  medulla.  It  is  less  frequent 
and  marked  in  the  alow-growing  tumors.  The  neuritis  may  run  a 
somewhat  rapid  course  and  then  improve  a  great  deal  or  even  for  a 
time  disappear;  but  ordinarily  the  course  is  progressive  and  it  ends 
eventually  in  an  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Hence  the  examina- 
tion of  tlie  eyes  in  brain  tumors  should  lie  made  a  number  of  times 
in  order  to  note  the  progreaa  of  the  trouble.  Primai'y  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  doea  not  occur  in  brain  tumors.  The  inflammatioB 
almost  alwaya  affects  both  nerves,  but  it  may  begin  with  cue  and 
subsequently  affect  the  other. 

Mental  defects  are  almost  always  present  in  tumors  of  the  brain. 
These  defects  consist  in  a  slowness  of  the  mental  processes,  a  condi- 
tion of  hebetude,  a  tendency  to  attacks  of  somnolence,  and  sometimes 
a  peculiar  childislraeaa  and  ailliness  or  peculiar  mental  irritability. 
Tlie  memory  is  also  usually  somewhat  weakened  and  the  power  of 
attention  lessened.  Such  psychical  defects  are  more  frequent  with 
tumors  of  the  frontal  lobes  and  more  frequent  also  with  large  tumors. 

General  convrdsiona  occur  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  and 
more  frequently  when  the  turaora  are  aitnated  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
apheres  and  cortex.  There  may  be  also  apoplectiform  attaeka,  from 
which  the  patient  recovers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
More  rarelj'  there  is  a  genuine  apoplexy  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor. 
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The  speech  disturbances  are  most  marked  in  tumors  which  affect 
the  pons  and  medulla  and  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Such 
speech  disturbances,  when  characteristic,  are  shown  by  a  confluent 
articulation;  that  is  to  say,  the  patient  runs  the  syllables  together. 

The  cranial  temperature  in  brain  tumors  is  in  most  cases  some- 
what raised  as  compared  with  the  normal  (Gray,  Mills,  and  Lloyd). 
The  elevation  may  be  several  degrees  above  the  normal.  The  nor- 
mal average  scalp  temperatures  (Gray)  are  from  92°  to  94.5""  F., 
being  somewhat  higher  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  than  over  the 
occipital  regions.  In  brain  tumors  the  temperature  has  been  found 
raised  to  95^,  96'^,  and  98°.  The  value  of  thermometric  observa- 
tions, however,  in  the  symptomatology  of  brain  tumors  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  variability  in  the  normal  temperature  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  records. 

Focal  Stjmpt<yms. — Having  by  a  study  of  general  symptoms 
arrived  at  a  fairly  certain  diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor, 
it  is  necessary  to  corroborate  the  diagnosis  and  to  localize  the  lesion 
by  an  examination  of  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of  irrita- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  particular  parts  of  the  brain;  these 
are  called  the  focal  symptoms.  For  purposes  of  special  or  local 
diagnosis  we  divide  the  brain  into  the  following  parts  or  areas 
(Knapp):  1.  The  prefrontal,  which  includes  all  that  part  lying 
in  front  of  a  line  that  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ascending 
branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  directly  up  at  right  angles  to  a 
horizontal  line  between  the  frontal  and  occipital  poles  of  the  brain 
(see  Fig.  211).  This  region  includes  probably  centres  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  eyes,  but  it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
higher  intellectual  processes;  its  under  surface  lies  on  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  upon  the  right  olfactory  lobes.  2. 
The  central  region,  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  vertical  line 
just  described,  behind  by  a  line  passing  down  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  parietal  fissure  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  above  by  a  line 
that  bounds  posteriorly  the  post<?entral  convolution.  3.  The  parie- 
tal lobe.  4.  The  occipital  lobe.  5.  The  temporal  or  temporo-sphe- 
noidal  lobe.  6.  The  corpus  callosum.  7.  The  great  basal  gan- 
glia and  capsules.  8.  The  corpora  quadrigemina,  deep  marrow,  and 
I)ineal  gland.  9.  The  crura  cerebri.  10.  The  pons  and  medulla. 
11.  The  cerebellum.  12.  The  basal  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
boundaries  of  most  of  these  areas  are  indicated  better  by  the  figure 
than  by  a  description.  They  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the 
cerebral  lobes,  but  not  entirely  so,  since  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes  divide  between  them  the  central  area. 

1.  Tumors  of  the  prefrontal  area.     Tumors  in  this  area  often 
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show  DO  particular  localizing  flymptoiiis,  aud  this  part  of  the  brcua 
is  consequently  put  down  as  a  latent  one;  neverthelesa,  in  a  good 
proportion  of  cases  tumors  here  produce  peculiar  mental  disturb- 
ances that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  sj"mptom8,  enable 
113  to  make  a  local  di^nosia.  The  symptoms  are  peculiar  mental 
hebetude,  childishness,  irritability,  often  a  kijid  of  silliness  and 
emotional  weakness,  a  tendency  to  laugh  and  cry  and  to  get  angry 
at  trifling  causes.  The  entire  character  and  temperament  of  the 
man  are  sometimes  changed.     Besides  this,  owing  to  implioatiou  of 


the  olfactory  nerve,  there  may  be  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  on  one 
or  both  sides;  implication  of  the  optic  nerves  will  cause  hemianopsia 
and  optic  neuritis.  If  the  tumor  involves  the  orbit  there  will  be 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muaclea  and  protrusion  of  tlie  globe  of  the 
eye.  If  the  tumor  gi'ows  backward  there  is  gradual  invasion  of 
motor  centres  with  irritation,  showing  itself  by  spasms,  convulsions, 
and  later  by  jiaralyaes, 

2.  Tiunors  of  the  central  region.  It  is  in  this  area  that  we  are 
often  able  to  make  the  closest  and  most  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
localization  of  new  growtiis,  owing  to  their  involvement  of  the  differ- 
ent motor  centres.  Through  this  involvement  these  centres  are  at 
first  irritated,  with  the  result  of  producing  local  spasma  or  Jackso* 
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nian  epilepsy.  Such  spasms  are  often  preceded  by  sensory  symp* 
turns  or  aurae.  As  the  tumor  grows  the  area  of  involvement  becomes 
larger,  spasms  become  more  diffused,  and  general  convulsions  may 
finally  api)ear,  with  hemiplegia.  The  motor  disturbances  are  not 
infrequently  accomi>anied  by  sensory  disorders.  These  may  be 
dimply  feelings  of  numbness  or  jirickling,  wliich  either  are  perma- 
nent or  simply  ])recede  spasms,  or  there  may  l)e  hemiana?$thesia 
<jf  a  moilerate  degree  to  pain,  touch,  and  temi)erature.  The  mus- 
cular sense  also  may  be  somewhat  involved.  In  cases  of  slight 
sensory  involvement  the  capacity  for  loc*alizing  sensations  seems  to 
be  nK>st  implicated.  Besides  the  symptoms  in»ntioned,  there  may 
also  be  motor  aphasia  and  agraphia.  The  exact  localization  must 
be  worked  out  with  the  help  of  the  figures  and  descriptions  given 
under  anatomv. 

3.  Tumors  of  the  parietal  area.  The  symptoms  produced  by  tu- 
mors in  this  area  may  be  very  slight.  The  most  characteristic  are 
•disturbances  of  muwular  sense,  which  oi-cur  when  the  supramargi- 
nal  gyrus  is  affected,  and  word  blindness,  which  o<M*urs  when  the 
angular  gyrus  and  inferior  lobule  are  affected.  When  the  tumor 
is  higher  up  near  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
limbs  may  be  involved,  and  if  the  tumor  encroaches  ui)on  the  central 
aiea  si)asm8  and  paralyses  of  various  muscular  groups  ensue.  The 
cortical  representation  of  the  third  nerve  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  angular  gyrus,  and  some  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  paralysis  of  this  nerve  resulted  from  tumors  in  that 
area. 

4.  Occipital  lobes.  Tumors  in  this  region,  if  situated  in  the 
cuneus  and  first  occipital  convolution,  produce  homonymous  hemi- 
anopsia. If  the  tumor  involves  the  other  parts  of  the  oiuipital  lobe 
and  the  cuneus  is  not  seriously  involved,  there  may  be  a  C()nditi(»n 
known  as  soul  blindness  or  incapacity  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  things  which  one  sees.  If  the  tumor  extends  up  clnefiy  toward 
the  angular  gyrus,  there  may  be  word  blindness,  along  with  some 
hemiimopsia.  If  the  tumor  extends  farther  forward  into  tiie  parie- 
tal lobe,  there  may  be  hemianajsthesia,  hemiataxia,  and  perhaps  a 
little  hemiplegia  owing  to  involvement  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
capsule. 

i).  Temporal  area.  The  temporal  or  temporo-si)lienoidal  area 
on  the  right  side  is  very  nearly  a  latent  one.  On  the  left  side 
tumors  involving  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  and  upper  ])osterior 
part  of  the  second  temporal  convolution  j)roduce  word  deafness. 
Tumors  in  either  lobe  when  large  and  extending  well  down  toward 
Hie  base  may  i>roduce  attacks  of  vertigo  or  forced  movements,  owing 
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probably  to  irritation  of  the  iutemal  ear.  Tumors  that  involve  the 
bippocainpal  convolution  and  the  micua  may  pi'oduce  jierhaps  some 
distnrbaitees  in  the  senses  of  siupII  and  taste. 

a.  Tumors  of  the  rorptis  callosum.  Tumors  situated  in  this 
area  are  very  riire.  Their  symptoma  have  been  thought  to  be 
somewhat  characteristic;  but  in  the  writer's  experience  they  corre- 
spond closely  with  tumors  situated  in  the  third  ventricle  and  lateral 
venUii  Ips  of  the  brain ;  in  other  words,  tumors  which,  beginning  in 
the  ceiiUal  parts  of  the  brain,  gradually  extend  outward  toward  the 
periphery.  The  symptouia  credited  lo  tumoia  of  tlio  eorpua  callo- 
sum are,  first,  the  gpuerat  sympoms  of  brain  tumor,  to  which  there 
are  superadded  a  gradually  developing  hemiplegia  with  later  a  para- 
plegia. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mental  dulness, 
stupidity,  and  drowsiness;  the  patient  often  sits  for  hours  mute, 
refusing  to  speak,  or  lies  in  a  half- somnolent  condition.  There  are 
no  paralyses  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  or  of  the  other  cranial  nerves. 
There  is  no  aniesthesia.  The  disease  gradually  progresses  and  the 
patient  dies  in  coma. 

7.  Tumors  of  the  great  basal  ganglia  and  the  capsule  (the  optico- 
striate  region).  The  general  syiiiptoiiis  of  t\iniors  of  this  region 
resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  tumors  of  the  coi'pus  callosum. 
The  Btupiditj-,  however,  may  bo  less  marked.  There  is  usually  a 
pro^essive  hemiplegia  which  may  be  accompanied  by  anaesthesia 
and  sometimes  by  choreic  movements,  if  the  tumor  involves  tlie 
optic  thalamus  and  adjacent  part  of  the  capsule.  Tumors  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  alone  and  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  alone  seem  to 
give  rise  to  no  special  symptoms,  and  these  regions  are  regaided  as 
latent.  Tumors  of  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  optic  tlialaious 
alone  may  cause  no  spei'ial  symptonja,  but  in  some  cases  there  oc- 
cur peculiar  choreic  or  athctoid  movements.  These,  however,  are 
probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule.  If 
the  tumor  involves  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  a*l- 
jacent  areas,  there  will  be  a  hemianopsiik,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  hemianopsia  due  to  lesions  in  the  occipital  lobe  by  tlie 
presence  of  the  hemiopie  pupillarif  rnirltnn;  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of 
light  thrown  in  upon  the  insensitive  part  of  tlie  retina  will  not  pro- 
duce a  reflex  contraction  of  t)ie  pupil. 

8.  Tiunovs  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  depji  marrow,  and 
pineal  gland.  The  characteristic  symptoms,  as  shown  by  Noth- 
nagel,  of  tumors  of  this  region  are  in  co-ordination,  forced  move- 
ments, and  oculo-motor  palsies.  Together  with  these  there  may  lie 
hemianopsia  or  blindness  due  to  destruction  of  the  primary  optic 
centres.     It  is  possible  that  some  degreee  of  deafness  or  hemideaf- 
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nesa  way  be  produced  by  tlie  iiiTolvement  of  the  posterior  taberdea 
of  the  corpora  quaxlrigemina. 

9.  Tumors  of  the  cms.  Tamors  of  the  crora  cerebri  wtre  ex- 
tremely rare.  When  present,  they  cause  hemiplegia  and  perhaps 
a  hemiansesthesia,  Tith  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  Qpoa  tbe  sauM 
Bide  as  the  lesioa }  in  other  words,  a  crossed  paralysis  (Fig.  315,  3f). 

10.  Tumors  of  the  poos  aud  medulla.     Tumors  in  this  area  ueo- 


essarUy  prouui.e  ver\'  vaiyinj  Eymptoms 
size  and  location.  If  tbe  tumor  is  in  tii-'  ] 
at'.-d  hi^h  up,  a  palsy  of  tiic  tliir.l  nerve  oi 
ou  theojijioiiieeiiie.  If  lciw,-r  linivn  th--: 
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If  the  t.niior  is  exten.-ive  it  may  proihice  not  o-.;'y  aho;;;ip]ecia,  bitts 
hemiaiijestlie.iia.  If  s^iniateil  somewhat  siiperii,  ially  ar.d  on  the  lat- 
eral edge  of  the  pons  involving  the  ]it\luni"e^  there  w-U  be  fort-ed 
tDOTeujeats  of  the  body,  either  toward  it  iroai  the  se.tt  of  the  lesion. 
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If  the  tumor  is  in  the  loedulla  it  will  produce  hemiplegia,  and  heini- 
Bnu;sthesia,  with  paralyaia  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  or  ])ei'haps  bojiik 
other  cranial  nerves  upon  the  same  side  {Fig.  215,  Ji ).  If  large  and 
involving  both  sides  of  the  medulla,  there  may  be  the  general  symp- 
toma  of  a  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  One  peculiarity  of  tujnors 
situated  in  the  pons  ia  that  they  sunietiuieB  produce  a  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes  which  is  away  f  miu  the  side  of  the  lesion.  In 
this  resiject  the  symptoms  differ  from  conjugate  deviation  produced 
by  lesion  in  tlie  cerebi'al  hemispheres,  in  which  the  head  and  eyes 
are  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

11.  The  general  symptoiuB  of  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  more  pronounced  than  those  of  tumors  of  otlier 
regions;  we  more  frequently  have  headaidie,  voujiting,  vertigo,  and 
optic  neuritis  from  neoplasms  here.  If  tha  tumor  is  situated  in  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  no  localizing  symptonia  develop  until 
the  tumor  becomes  very  large  bo  that  Jt  presses  upon  the  medulla  or 
other  adjacent  regions.  '\Vhi-n  tJie  tumor  ia  in  the  middle  lobe  a  pe- 
culiar ataxia  develops,  known  aa  cerebellar  atjtxia.  The  g:iit  of  the 
patient  is  a  reeling  one  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  or  in  walking 
he  takes  short  steps  and  spreads  his  legs  as  if  in  fear  of  falling. 
This  has  been  called  the  titubating  gait.  Besides  this,  severe  forced 
movements  may  oecur  which  usually  throw  him  sideways  or  perhaps 
forward,  very  rarely  backward.  Secondary  symptoms  from  pressure 
on  the  medulla  often  develop  in  tumoi'sof  the  middle  lobe,  eiieh 
symptoms  being  glycosuria  and  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  Late  in  the  disease  hemitdegia  and  paraplegia  and 
bulbar  symptoms  may  develop  from  extreme  pressure.  There  may 
be  also  hydrocephalus  due  to  pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galeu  and 
obstniction  of  the  return  flow  of  blood  from  the  central  arteries  of 
the  brain. 

12.  Tumors  of  tjie  base  of  the  brain.  Tuiuois  situated  in  t]ie 
anterior  fossa  prodiice  symptoms  very  much  like  tliose  described 
under  the  head  of  tumors  of  the  prefrontal  area,  but  tliere  is  neces- 
sarily destruction  of  the  olfactory  lobe  and  there  is  more  ajit  to  be 
involvement  of  the  optic  and  oculo-motor  usrves  and  of  the  tissues 
of  the  orbit. 

Tumors  of  the  middle  fossa.  Tumors  sometimes  involve  the 
hypophysis.  Such  condition  has  been  found  in  cases  of  acromegaly ; 
but  on  the  other  baud  a  niuuber  of  tumors  of  this  region  have  been 
described  in  which  none  of  the  symptoms  of  acromegaly  were  pres- 
ent. Tumors  of  this  region  and  of  the  iuterpeduncnlat  space  jjro- 
duoe  symptoms  such  aa  would  naturally  result  fi'om  pressure  on  the 
Ojptic  chiasm,  and  it  is  mainly  the  early  presence  of  optic  neuritis 
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and  of  peculiar  forms  of  hemiauopsia  which  differentiates  lesions  in 
this  area  from  those  in  the  anterior  fossa. 

Multiple  tumors.  About  one-seventh  of  all  brain  tumors  are 
multiple.  Hence  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  localization  of  tu- 
mors this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  tumors  which  are  most 
frequently  multiple  are  tubercde,  cancer,  and  melanotic  growths. 

FathoUxji/, — Tubercle  is  the  form  of  tumor  found  oftenest  in  chil- 
dren and  is  altogether  the  most  frequent  of  brain  tumors.  It  is  more 
often  located  in  the  cerebellum,  but  may  appear  in  the  pons  or  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  a  single  or,  as  it  is  then  called,  a 
solitary  tubercle,  or  there  may  be  a  multiple  growth.  The  tumor 
is  irregularly  round  in  shape  and  varies  in  diameter  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches.  It  has  a  grayish-yellow  appearance  exter- 
nally; internally,  a  yellowish  or  cheesy  look.  It  is  not  vascular, 
but  is  often  surrounded  by  softened  or  inflamed  tissue.  There  may 
be  an  associated  meningitis.  The  tumors,  when  solitary,  usually 
start  from  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  but  they  also  develop  on 
the  meninges  of  the  convexity,  particularly  in  the  parietal  region, 
and  sometimes  they  develop  also  at  the  base.  Tubercle  always 
arises  from  infection  by  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  are  carried  by 
the  blood  to  the  brain.  The  tumors  develop  usually  from  some  in- 
fectious focus,  starting  in  a  blood-vessel  of  the  pia  mater.  Micro- 
scopically the  tumor  shows  the  ordinary  appearances  of  tuberculous 
growths.  It  contains  in  its  periphery  many  round  cells,  imclei,  and 
giant  cells.  In  the  centre  there  is  usually  an  amorphous  substance, 
the  product  of  degeneration  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  ordinary 
substance  of  the  tumor.  The  characteristics  of  the  growth  are  the 
presence  of  the  round  cells  and  giant  cells,  the  caseation  and  soft- 
ening of  the  centre,  and  the  absence  of  vascularization,  with  the 
presence  of  the  bacilli. 

Syphiloma  or  gumma.  Gummatous  tumors  of  the  brain  are 
usually  associated  with  syphilitic  meningitis  or  some  other  form 
of  cerebral  syphilis,  such  as  endarteritis,  and  perhai)S  inflammation 
of  the  cranial  nerve  roots.  Syphilitic  growths  arc  usually  found 
upon  the  brain  surface,  oftenest  on  the  base,  next  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  frontal  and  central  convolutions.  The  process  appears 
either  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  distinct  tumor  or  in  the  form  of  an 
irre^gular  thickened  exudate  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
forming  what  is  called  gummy  meningitis.  The  gummata  may  at- 
tain great  size.  They  start  usually  from  the  i)ia  mater  and  are  due, 
AS  in  the  case  of  tubercle,  to  the  ii-ritative  action  of  some  infective 
organism.  The  gumma  is  irr(»gular  in  sha]>e;  it  has  a  somewhat 
rhick  grayish  periphery  and  often  a  yellowish  centre,  the  appear- 
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iinoes  differing  with  the  age  of  the  tiiinor.  Microecopically  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  small  lound  cells  and  spindle  cells  with  vaiious 
broken-dowu  ueive-tissue  elements.  It  presents  in  the  iiiteiior  the 
evidence  of  cheesy  degeneration,  somewhat  like  that  in  tubercle,  but 
less  marked.  There  is  a  pei'aliar  development  of  tibi-ous  tissue  in  the 
syphilitic  growths  whi<;h  distinguishes  them  somewhat.  lipsides  this, 
the  blood-vessels  ai-e  numerous  in  the  peri[iherj"  and  show  evidences 
of  endarteritis  and  peri -arteritis.  The  iHstinetious  between  gumma 
and  tubercle  are  the  less  amount  of  cheesy  d^eiieralion  in  the  centre 
of  the  former,  its  more  irregular  appeanmce,  the  preaeni'e  of  arteritis 
and  vascularization,  the  absence  of  giant  cells  and  of  tubercle  biiciUi. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  form  of  infectious  tumor  which  sometimes 
extends  from  the  face  and  nei^k  into  the  Vu-aiu,  leading  to  inflamma' 
tory  processes,  liowevcr,  rather  than  to  true  tumors.  No  other  neo- 
plasms of  infectious  origin  attack  the  brain  unless  glioma  be  found 
to  be  of  that  nature. 

Glioma  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  but  is  most  fre* 
({ueiitly  found  in  the  cerebrum.  It  is  the  only  tumor  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  nervous  centres,  being  lieveloped  from  the  neuroglia 
tissue  which  forms  the  supporting  structure  of  these  centres.  Gli- 
oma originates  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve  centre  and  not  from 
thi'  membi'anes  or  fibrous  structures.  It  may  gi-ow  to  a  very  large 
size  and  is  the  form  of  brain  tumor  wliich  becomes  the  largest. 
Gliomatoiis  tumors  measure  fi-om  three  to  eight  or  more  centimetres. 
in  diameter.  In  appearance  the  glioma  can  be  scarcely  distinguished 
from  the  brain  substance  itself,  but  usually  looks  like  either  pale  or 
congested  gray  matter,  or  it  may  have  a  yellowish  or  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. The  tumor  is  very  vascular  and  it  may  sliow  the  r<-sidts- 
of  hemorrhages.  The  central  part  sonit-times  breaks  down,  forming 
cavities  or  cysts.  The  tumor  may  grow  vety  rapidly,  infiltrating 
the  normal  tissue.  In  these  cases  there  is  hanlly  any  definite  Ixiun- 
daiy  between  the  tumor  and  the  normal  tissue.  In  otlier  cases  th» 
tumor  grows  slowly,  but  rarely  if  ever  becomes  enoapsuled.  Micro- 
sc-opically  it  is  found  to  consist  of  small  cells  with  delicate  fibrous 
prolongations,  these  being  tlie  glia  cells.  The  tumor  is  very  vascu- 
lar and  its  whole  appearance  is  su);gestive  of  an  inflammatory  proc- 
ess ratjier  tha;i  anew  growth;  the  inflajnmatory  proi'ess  being  one 
in  which  the  neuroglia  tissue  rea<'ts  to  the  inflammatory  irritant. 
Gliomata  may  undergo  certain  changes,  K.if.,  a  mucous  degeneration 
of  the  cells  takes  place,  forming  a  myso-glioraa.  When  there  ia 
with  the  neuroglia-cell  proliferation  a  rich  proliferation  of  round 
cells  from  the  connective  tissue  it  is  called  a  glio-sarcoma.  When 
the  tumor  is  situated  near  the  surface,  involves  the  membranes,  and 
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grows  slowly,  with  an  increase  in  fibrous  tissue,  it  is  called  a  fibro- 
glioma.  When  the  gliomatous  growth  is  very  firm  and  hard,  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  glia  tissue  predominates ;  it  constitutes  a  nod- 
ule such  as  is  found  in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  these  hard  gliomata 
are  sometimes  called  neuro-gliomata. 

Sarcoma.  The  sarcoma  and  its  various  modifications  form  per* 
haps  the  most  imi)ortant  and  almost  the  most  frequent  of  the  brain 
tiiiiiors.  The  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  of  connective-tissue  origin ;  it  de- 
velops, therefore,  from  the  brain  membranes  or  from  the  sheaths  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Sarcomas  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They  may 
be  of  all  shapes  and  they  grow  to  very  varying  sizes.  They  often 
develop  a  capsule.  They  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary. 
Their  growth  is  often  rapid.  They  are  white  or  grayish  in  appear- 
ance or  may  be  somewhat  yellowish,  dependent  on  the  predominance 
of  the  different  kinds  of  cells  and  blood-vessels.  Microscopically 
they  are  made  up  of  small  round  cells,  spindle  cells,  and  other  cells 
of  various  sizes  and  forms.  They  contain  often  considerable  fibrous 
tissue.  They  contain  blood-vessels,  but  are  not  richly  vascular. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  sarcoma  is  the  rich  development 
of  round  cells  and  spindle  cells;  in  other  words,  its  rich  cellular 
contents.  Sarcomata  are  peculiar  in  undergoing  many  modifications. 
Thus  sometimes  fibrous  tissue  develops  largely  and  the  tnmor  is 
called  a  fibro-sarcoma;  sometimes  the  tumor  undergoes  mucous  de- 
generation and  is  called  a  myxo-sarcoma.  There  may  be  a  breaking 
down  of  the  centre  with  the  formation  of  cysts.  There  may  be  a 
development  of  pigment.  Not  infrequently  a  sarcomatous  process 
invades  a  glioma  and  we  have  a  mixture  of  a  sarcoma  and  glioma. 
Sarcomiitous  tumors  sometimes  have  an  alveolar  structure.  These 
tumors  foniain  endothelial  cells  derivi'd  from  the  lym])hatics  and 
are  called  endothelioma.  When  sarcomata  develop  from  the  dura 
mater  and  are  slow  in  growth  there  may  be  calcareous  deposits  in 
them  and  they  are  called  ])sanimomata. 

The  iibronui  is  a  very  rare  brain  tumor,  unless  the  pacchionian 
bodies,  when  enlarged  and  hardened,  may  be  so  considered. 

Osteoma  is  not  particularly  rare,  developing;  in  the  form  of  bony 
plates  in  the  dura,  falx,  or  tentorium.  Osteomata  in  the  brain 
substance  are  mere  pathological  curiosities. 

Enchondroniata,  lipomata,  and  angiomata  are  rare  and  have  no 
practical  importance. 

Occasionally  neuromata  or  false  neuromata  are  found  develoi)ing 
on  the  roots  of  the  cianial  nerves. 

Cancer  is  relatively  a  very  rare  affection  of  the  brain,  especially 
as  a  primary  development.     It  usually  arises  from  the  membranes 
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of  the  brain.     Cancer  is  not  iiifi'eqiii'Dtily  luulliple  anil  is  u»iiaUy  of 
tbe  soft  or  coUokl  character. 

Paraaitif!  growths.  Pai-asitie  tumors  are  extremely  rai-e  in  this 
country.  The  only  forma  which  are  found  are  the  echinococcus 
and  the  cysticercus  ceilulosfe.  The  echiuococcus  jiroducea  hydatid 
uystB,  which  may  be  large  or  small,  few  or  niany,  and  are  usually  all 
upon  the  surrace  of  the  brain.  They  ai'e  much  rarer  than  the  rysti- 
oerci.     These  form  cysts  which  are  usually  multiple,  slow  iu  growth, 


e  eucapsuled, 


lie  upon  the  aurtiice  of  the  bi'aiu  or  in  the  venti'ic 
»nd  show  no  symptoms  (Fig.  810). 

Aneurisms  are  anatouiically  tumors,  but  clinically  they  present 
soma  special  symptijms  and  hence  aif  described  separately. 

ZHu/jHoxig. — It  is  iieceasaiy  first  to  imike  the  diagnosis  of  the 
presence  of  the  tumor,  next  of  its  location,  and  finally  of  its  nature. 
The  existence  of  a  brain  tumor  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  tiie 
characteristic  general  symptoms — lieadache,  vomiting,  vertigo,  optio 
neuritis,  mental  disturbances,  and  progresai\-e  course.  The  physi- 
ciau  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  meningitis,  abscess,  lead 
poisoning,  hysteiiii,  and  paretic  dementia.  Very  often  a  localized 
basilar  meningitis  u£  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  origin  simulates  closely 
the  presence  of  a  tumor.  Besides  the  general  points  referred  to,  iu 
estimating  the  pi-obauilities  of  the  existence  of  a  tunior  we  must 
bear  in  muul  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  existence  of  a  tubevcu- 
iouB  or  syphilitic  history,  the  history  of  an  injury,  of  local  tender- 
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ness,  and  of  rise  of  cranial-surface  temperature,  and  the  presence 
of  some  new  growth  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about 
the  neck  or  thorax  or  in  the  lungs. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  tumor  is  based  upon  tne 
rules  already  given  in  regard  to  local  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  nature  of  the  tumor  can  often  be  made  and  should  be  atteuipted. 
In  children,  for  example,  the  chances  of  the  tumor  being  tuberculous 
are  very  great,  particularly  if  there  is  a  scrofulous  diathesis  or  tuber- 
culous disease  elsewhere.  Syphilitic  tumors  of  the  brain  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  or  preceded  by  manifestations  of  external 
syphilis.  Gliomatous  tumors  occur  in  childhood  and  early  life.  They 
produce,  as  a  rule,  fewer  irritative  phenomena  and  are  accompanied 
by  remissions  and  by  apoplectic  or  pseudo-apoplectic  attacks  due  to 
the  vascular  nature  of  the  tumor.  Cai-cinomata  occur  late  in  life 
and  are  usually  secondary. 

Frof/nosis, — In  extremely  rare  cases  tumor  of  the  brain  appears 
to  stop  growing  and  become  encapsulated  and  atrophied.  Such 
tumors  are  of  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  perhaps  sometimes  of  a 
sarcomatous  character.  As  a  rule,  the  brain  tumor  grows  steadily 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  become  more  pronounced  until 
death  occurs.  The  prognosis  is  best  for  tubercle  in  children  and 
gumma  in  adults.  It  is  worse  in  those  cases  of  glioma  and  sarcoma 
which  have  a  rapid  course.  In  fact,  the  sooner  serious  symptoms 
develop,  the  more  rapid  the  general  development  of  the  disorder, 
the  sooner  does  a  fatal  termination  come.  The  disease  lasts  on  an 
average  two  or  three  years,  ranging  from  a  month  to  eightet^n  years. 

Trr<tf7n(')it.  —  Something  can  be  done  in  cases  of  tuberculous  tu- 
mors, syj)hilitic  tumors,  and  possibly  in  the  sarcomatous  variety. 
In  tuberculous  tumors  a  general  constitutional  and  strengthening 
tr(»atniont  must  be  resorted  to;  fresh  air,  tonics,  and  a  larii^e  amount 
of  food  being  the  main  reliance.  The  utility  of  any  form  of  tuber- 
culin is  as  yet  doubtful.  In  syphilitic  tumors  much  can  be  done  by 
the  usual  vigorous  anti syphilitic  treatment.  In  sarcomatous  tumor?, 
if  they  are  suspected,  somc^  liel[)  may  be  obtained  from  the  internal 
use  of  arsenic.  Symptomatically  we  must  give  such  drui^s  as  anti- 
])yrin,  pheuacetin,  antit'ebrin,  codeine,  and  pt^-haps  morphine  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  The  ice  caj)  and  leeching  often  help  the  headache 
also.  Should  convulsions  dcvoloj)  the  bromides  should  boused,  just 
as  in  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

In  cases  in  which  the  location  of  the  tumor  can  be  made  out,  the 
question  of  surgical  interference  should  be  considered.  The  percen- 
tage cf  cases  in  which  surgery  can  help  is  extremely  small.  It  will 
include  only  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor  can  be  located ;  of  those 
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which  can  be  located,  only  those  which  are  in  au  accessible  regioi:, 
and  filially,  of  those  whiuh  are  in  an  accessible  rt^ifiou,  it  includes 
those  which  are  either  su|<erficial,  or,  if  lying  in  the  brain  substauce, 
are  more  or  less  encapsulated.  The  removable  tumors  of  the  brain 
amount  to  less  than  five  per  cent.  They  are,  in  particular,  the  sar- 
comatous, syphilitic,  and  tnberculoiia  tumoi-s  lying  in  the  ceutral  or 
occipital  areas.  In  many  eases  in  wbi<-h  tliere  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  localization  an  exploratory  trephining  is  justihabl^,  and  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  tumor  cannot  be  removfd  the 
trepliiniug  fur  the  simple  purpose  of  relieving  pressure  is  justifiable. 
It  is  probable  that  in  adults  some  tumora  from  the  anterior  and  mid- 
dle fossa  of  the  brain  can  be  removed.  In  children  tumors  cannot 
he  removed  successfully  from  the  cerebellum;  in  adults  it  ia  pos- 
sible. Operations  for  tumors  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as 
possible;  this  is  a  fact  on  whii^h  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid. 


I  NT) 


I,    AXEVRISMH. 


Intracranial  aneurisms  are  of  two  kinds — "miliaiy"  and  those 
of  large  size.  The  miliary  aneurisms  are  minute  dilatations  of  the 
vessels  and  ai'e  always  multiple;  they  have  been  described  under 
the  head  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Large  aneurisms  affect  only  the 
large  cerebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  arteries  are 
affected  in  the  following  order:  middle  cerebral,  basilar,  internal 
carotid,  and  anterior  cerebral.  The  anterior  and  posterior  commu- 
nicating and  vertebral  arteries  are  occasionally  involved,  the  posterior 
cerebral  and  inferior  cerebellar  very  rarely  (Gowers). 

Mtiulfiijy. — Males  are  affected  slightly  oftener  tliau  females. 
Aneurisms  occur  at  alt  ages  from  ten  to  sixty ;  before  ten  and  after 
sixty  they  are  extremely  rare.  Heredity  occasionally  plays  a  part 
in  predisposing  to  cerebi-al  aneurisms.  The  exciting  causes  are 
embolism,  especially  when  the  emboli  contain  microbes;  syjihilitic 
disease,  injuries,  and  in  rare  cases  senile  degeneration. 

The  aymptoiiis  are  very  indefinite;  they  resemble  to  a  consider- 
able extent  those  of  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  headache  and 
vertigo,  mental  duliiess  and  irritation,  cranial-nerve  palsies,  and  oc- 
casionally hemiplegia  and  (convulsions  are  noted.  Optic  neuritis  is 
rather  rare.  In  a  few  cases  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  murmur  or 
recognizes  the  pulsating  sensation  in  the  head.  Sometimes  when  the 
aneurism  is  in  the  vertebral  artery  a  murmur  can  be  heard  between 
the  mastoid  process  and  the  spinal  column  (Moser). 

The  dii>ifii'isi»  is  often  ditHcult;  it  is  based  on  symptoms  of  tumor 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  pressing  on  cranial  nerves  and  on  motor  or 
sensory  tracts.     The  effect  of  carotid  compression  should  be  tried. 
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The  2)ro(jf^no8is  is  not  good.  In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  a 
rupture  of  the  vessel  occurs  in  a  few  years ;  however,  rupture  is  not 
the  inevitable  event,  and  sometimes  the  disease  becomes  stationary 
or  imdergoes  spontaneous  cure. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease,  if  it  can  be  recognized,  is  the  same 
as  that  for  aneurism  elsewhere  so  far  as  drugs  are  concerned;  surgi- 
cally the  common  carotid  may  be  tied  and  perhaps  the  vertebral  if 
the  aneurism  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  that  artery  or  with 
the  basilar. 

Syphilis    op   the   Nervous    System. 

Syphilis  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  S3'stem.  Nervous  syphilis  makes 
up  over  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  liereditary  forms,  and  while  in  adult 
life  the  specific  virus  attacks  nerve  centres  relatively  less  often,  yet 
it  is  a  factor  whose  importance  is  veiy  great.  In  the  previous  de- 
scriptions of  nervous  diseases  we  have  referred  to  the  syphilitic  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  etiology  and  pathology ;  but  syphilis  produces 
upon  the  nervous  system  certain  forms  of  disease  which  are  charac- 
teristic, hence  it  is  best  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  effects  of  this 
infection  independently.  Syphilis  is  beyond  much  question  the 
result  of  an  infection  by  a  microbe,  and  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
this  microbe  upon  the  nervous  centres  is  to  produce  a  condition 
which  is  really  a  form  of  inflammation.  The  reader  can  best  un- 
derstand syphilitic  disorders,  therefore,  by  remembering  that  they 
are  all  forms  of  an  inflammation.  The  syphilitic  infiltration  is 
sim]>ly  an  exudative  inflammation  with  a  specific  exudate;  the 
syphilitic  gumma  is  a  deposit  of  this  exudation  analogous  some- 
what to  an  abscess.  Sv])hilis  attacks  chiefly  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  s])inal  cord  and  the  blood-vessels  of  these  organs ;  in  par- 
ticular the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  this 
region  are  affected.  Syphilis  acts  on  the  nervous  centres  in  four 
ways:  it  produces  meningeal  exudation  and  inflammation,  it  forms 
gummatous  tumors,  it  causes  arteritis,  and  it  leads  to  degenerations. 

The  first  three  processes  are,  however,  only  different  types  of 
exudative  inflammation,  so  that  we  have  in  reality : 

f  meniDgitis. 
1.  P^xudative  syphilis       \  gumma. 

(  arteritis. 


2.   DegcDcrative  syphilis  \  ^'""^^  ^°^  ^^^^^ 

( degeneration. 
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Etiology. — A  neuropathic  constitution  probably  predisposes  to 
the  development  of  nervous  syphilis.  Tlie  age  at  which  it  occurs 
most  frequently  is  between  twenty  anil  forty,  but  it  may  occur  at 
all  periods  of  life  from  infancy  up.  It  attacks  men  oftener  than 
women  in  the  proportion  of  about  seven  to  one.  Hereditary  syphilis 
makes  up  itbout  three  jier  cent  of  the  cases.  Inadequate  and  im- 
proper treatment  of  tlie  disease  at  tirat  probably  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  nervous  syphilis  later.  The  uae  of  alcohol,  excesses  in  the 
way  of  severe  bodily  exercise,  severe  mental  strain,  and  ovei-work 
predispose  to  the  development  of  the  disease;  injuries  undoubtedly 
have  a  einiilar  effect.  The  time  after  the  infection  when  the  dis- 
ease is  most  apt  to  occur  is  the  third  year,  but  it  ia  not  infrequent 
between  the  second  and  the  tenth  yeais,  and  it  is  possible  for  nerve 
syphilis  to  develop  from  within  a  few  months  up  to  thirty  years 
after  the  infection. 

Si/i/iptom^. —Aiace  syphilitic  changes  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
nervous  centres,  the  symptomatology  of  nerve  syphilis  is  necessarily 
a  vai'icd  one.  The  reader  can  perhaps  best  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  disease  acta  by  having  presented  first  a  series  of  tables 
showing  on  the  one  side  the  clinical  symptoms,  on  the  other  the 
chief  anatomical  changes  that  underlie  them.  The  first  table  pre- 
Bents  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  of  the  brain,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  most  common  form.  The  next  table  shows  the  symptoms  of 
syphilis  of  the  cerebro-apinal  s}'atem,  a  fonn  which  ranks  second  in 
frequency.  Third  we  have  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  alone,  which 
ia  somewhat  rarer,  and  last  and  rai'cst  of  all  we  have  syphilis  of  the 
nerves.  In  addition  to  these  four  forms  of  syphilitic  manifestation 
i  have  two  diseases  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  sequche  of 
syphilis  and  which  are  called  post-syphilitic  degenerative  processes 
or  degenerative  syphilis. 

I.— Stphius  op  the  Bhaik. 


Clinieal  ^mpUiim, 
Severe  headacho,  vomitJHg,  vertigo, 
mental  dulness.  BUil  irritubility, 
attacks  of  somDolence  or  coma,  con- 
vulsions, craninl-ncrvti  palsics.optlc 
neuritis,  hemiplegia,  polym-Ia,  and 
polydipsia. 

II.— Ceuebro-Spikal  BvpHiue. 

Hanj  of  the  brain  Bjrmptoms  as  above,      Gummatous  basilar  meningitis 
iputic  paraplcgir)  trith  spiiml  psina         fuse,     disacminBtcd. 
and  involvement  of  apblnctera.  mcnlngo-ni  ye  litis. 


AiuifmiiUat  Change. 

Gummatous  tutlummatioD  of  tlie  base 

involving  nerve  roots,  or  gummn- 

toua   inflammation   of  convexity, 

arteritis,  and  phlebitis.  ^^^^B 

'CAL  Bvputue.  ^^^^H 

Gummatous  basilar  meningitis;  dif-  ^ 

fuse,     disaemlnBtcd.    or  localized  I 

mcnlngo-m  ye  litis.  ^^^^B 
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III. — Spinal  Syphilis. 

Paraplegia    with    pains,    Brown-      Meuingo-mjelitis,  gumma,  localized 
S^quard  paralysis.  softenings    from    obliterative    ar 

Spastic  paraplegia  and  ataxia.  teritis. 

IV. — Syphilis  of  Nerves. 

Cranial -nerve    palsies,   cauda-equina      Root  neuritis,  gummatous  nearitia. 
symptoms,  local  palsies  of  periph- 
eral nerves. 

V. — Post-Syphilitic  Degenerative  Processes. 

Locomotor  ataxia  ;  general  paresis. 

Taking  up  these  different  forms  of  nerve  syphilis  in  order,  I  will 
give  some  further  details  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 

I.  Syphilis  of  the  brain  in  its  most  common  form  shows  itself 
by  a  gradual  development  of  severe  and  persistent  headache.  This 
is  usually  associated  with  vertigo,  sometimes  with  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. After  the  headache  has  developed  and  has  lasted  for  a  time, 
or  even  without  much  delay,  there  comes  on  sometimes  an  attack  of 
hemiplegia.  Preceding  the  hemiplegia,  or  in  some  cases  without 
the  hemiplegia,  there  are  paralyses  of  the  cranial  nerves,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  Optic  neuritis  is  somewhat  fre- 
qu<Mit.  There  may  be,  before  any  paralyses  develop,  attacks  of 
epileptic  compulsions,  either  general  or  partial.  Without  any  paral- 
yses or  with  simply  cranial-nerve  paralyses  there  may  develop  at- 
tiU'ks  of  somnolence  and  coma.  Even  if  such  attacks  do  not  appeay 
the  j)atient  often  shows  a  mental  irritability  and  weakness,  a  slow- 
ness t)f  the  reasoning  process,  and  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention 
such  as  is  observed  in  connection  with  brain  tumors,  only  with 
nerve  syphilis  these  symptoms  are  not  usually  so  marked.  Polyuria 
and  polydipsia  are  symptoms  which  are  occasionally  met  with.  It 
will  b(i  seen  that  the  syphilitic  poison  produces  very  various  mani- 
festations when  it  attacks  the  brain.  The  characteristic  features 
arc  this  variability  in  the  symptoms  and  their  remittent  character. 
Elal)orate  systems  of  clinical  classification  might  be  made  out  of 
th(\se  various  groups,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intense  headaches,  optic 
neuritis,  cranial-nerve  palsies,  attacks  of  somnolence  and  coma,  and 
hemiplegia  associated  with  some  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  are 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  forms.  The  reason  for  the  peculiar 
symptoms  in  brain  syphilis  is  manifest  when  it  is  known  that  the 
lesion  most  commonly  found  underlying  them  is  a  gummatous  men- 
ingitis which  has  a  special  predilection  for  the  base  of  the  brain. 
In  particular  it  seems  to  attack  the  interpeduncular  space  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
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This  gummatous  meningitis  cousists  of  a  syphilitic  inflammatory  e^- 
uiiate  which  surrounds,  presses  upon,  and  injures  cranial  nerves, 
RtLicks  the  arteries  of  the  base,  producing  an  obliterating  arteritis 
and  consequent  softenings,  with  the  hemiplegia  which  is  so  oft«a  a 
manifestation  of  the  disease.  Much  less  frequently  the  inflaniai;i- 
tory  process  attacks  the  convexity,  and  then  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a.  gaiiimatoua  patch  which  produces  cortical  irritation  with  head- 
ai'hes,  mental  disturbances,  and  couvulsions. 

II.  The  next  form  of  nervous  syphilis  is  the  cerebro-spinal.  In 
this  we  have  almost  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  symptoms  so 
far  as  the  brain  is  concerned;  but  in  addition  there  are  syiuptoma 
due  to  more  or  less  diffuse  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  syphilitic  process  often  extends  into  the 
spinal  cord,  producing  an  obliteration  of  the  arteries  and  softening 
with  the  symptoms  of  a  transverse  or  a  central  myelitis.  Thus  we 
have  combined  the  symjitoms  of  cerebral  syphilis  and  paraplegia 
■with,  as  a  rule,  considerable  pain  in  the  back,  produced  by  tJie 
involvement  of  the  meninges. 

III.  The  third  type  of  syphilis  is  the  spinal  foi-m.  The  symp- 
toms in  spinal  syphilis  are  usually  those  of  a  transverse  uiyetitis, 
involving,  in  the  writer's  experience,  most  often  the  lower  part  of 
the  dorsal  and  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  cord.  This  myelitis  usu- 
ally coines  on  rather  slowly  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a 
chronic  or  subacute  transverse  myelitis,  there  being  a  progressive 
paraplegia  with  spasticity  of  tlie  legs  and  a  good  deal  of  pain.  The 
condition  is  known  as  sy])hilJtic  spinal  paralysis.  It  is  probable  that 
syphilis  is  a  much  more  frequent  factor  in  the  production  of  so-called 
transverse  myelitis  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  anatomical  proc- 
ess underlying  it  is  that  of  a  meningitis  which  passes  along  the 
septa  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  involves  the  arteries  of  the 
cord,  and  protluces  a  more  or  less  complete  softening  of  the  part. 
The  only  truly  inflammatory  process,  therefore,  is  that  which  is 
proiliiced  in  the  meninges,  connective  tissues,  and  arteries.  The 
anatomical  changes  in  the  cord  substance  aj-e  mainly  those  of  soft- 
ening with  reactive  inflammation.  Spinal  syphilis  may  show  Itself 
also  by  the  development  of  gummatous  nodules  which  grow  from  the 
meninges,  press  upon  the  cord,  and  produce  the  symptoms  of  a  spinal 
tumor.  Spinal  syphilis  may  also  develop  itself  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent foci,  producing  the  symptomatology  of  disseminated  myelitis, 

IV.  Syphilis  of  the  nerves.  Syphilis  rarely  affects  the  periph- 
eral nerves;  there  are,  however,  occasional  deposits  of  syphilitic 
exudate  producing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritation  and  com- 
pression of  nerves.     There  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  multiple  neuritis 
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produced  by  syphilis,  but  its  actual  existence  has  not  yet  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated.  Syphilis  has  been  known  to  attack  the  roots 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  producing  a  root  neuritis ;  and  it  is  very  apt 
to  attack  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  when  the  spinal  membranes 
are  involved. 

V.  The  post-syphilitic  degenerative  processes  are  locomotor 
ataxia  and  general  paresis.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  syph- 
ilitic deposits  in  the  spinal  cord  may  produce  lesions  somewhat  like 
those  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  train  of 
symptoms  which  also  resemble  this  disease.  In  true  locomotor 
ataxia,  however,  the  process  is  a  degenerative  not  an  exudative  one. 
The  syphilitic  poison  seems  so  to  affect  the  nervous  centres  as  to 
predispose  them  to  the  peculiar  degeneration  characteristic  of  tabes. 
Syphilis  may  also  produce  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis  which  will 
manifest  itself  by  symptoms  resembling  to  a  considerable  extent 
general  paralysis ;  but  it  is  very  generally  conceded  that  true  gen- 
eral paresis  is  not  a  syphilitic  disorder.  Syphilis,  however,  seems 
to  predispose  to  it,  just  as  it  does  to  locomotor  ataxia. 

Hereditary  SijphUls, — Inherited  syphilis  will  lead  to  anatomical 
changes  and  clinical  manifestations  resembling  in  all  respects  those 
of  acquired  syphilis.  Inherited  syphilis,  in  other  words,  may  pro- 
duce headaches,  cranial-nerve  palsies,  hemiplegia,  epilepsy,  mental 
disorders,  and  paraplegia.  The  disease  probably  is  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  of 
many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  peculi- 
arities of  hereditary  syphilis  show  themselves  rather  more  in  diffuse 
symptoms  such  as  would  be  attributed  to  a  meningitis  of  the  con- 
vexity ;  in  other  words,  convulsions  and  mental  weakness  are  rather 
more  frequent,  while  hemiplegia  and  cranial-norve  i)alsies  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Hereditary  .sy])hili3  also  very  rarely  indeed  attacks 
the  spinal  cord,  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  some  of  the  hereditary  diseases  of  that  organ.  He- 
reditary syphilis  develops  at  any  time  from  birth  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  but  most  commonly  under  the  age  of  five  years. 

PatJioJof/tf. — I  have  already  given  some  indications  of  the  patho- 
logical changes  produced  by  syphilis.  The  disease  affects  the  ner- 
vous system  (1)  by  ])roducing  a  meningitis  ^vith  infiltration,  (2)  by 
producing  gummatous  masses,  (3)  by  producing  an  inflammation  of 
the  arteries,  and  (4)  by  so  influencing  the  nervous  system  as  to  lead 
to  the  development  of  degenerative  diseases.  Of  all  these  forms  of 
anatomical  change  it  is  the  arteries  that  are  most  often  affected,  and 
particularly  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Syphilitic  meningitis  is  characterized  by  the  proliferation  of 
round  cells  and  the  preponderance  of  an  exudate  which  has  a  ten- 
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deacj  to  infiltrate  into  the  nervous  tissues.  The  anBtomical  cbar- 
Rcteristics  of  the  syphilitic  pimnia  iiiusi  be  studied  in  special  text- 
books. The  ioflainuiatiou  of  the  arteries  attaeks  first  the  external 
coat  and  adventitia,  producing  there  an  enormous  multiplication  of 
rouud  cells.  The  external  coat  becomes  weakened,  and  as  a  result 
there  develops  beneath  it,  between  the  intima  and  the  elastic  lajer, 
another  exudate  which  constitutes  what  is  knowu  as  endarteritis, 
lu  syphilitic  arteritis,  therefore,  there  is  both  a  peri- arteritis  and  an 
endai'teritia;  the  former  being  usually  the  primary  and  most  essen- 
tial  process.  The  endarteritis,  however,  as  it  develops  gradually 
produces  an  occlusion  of  t!i9  arteries.  This  cuts  off  the  circulation 
of  tlie  blood  and  leads  to  softening  of  the  pai't.  There  is  also  a 
development  of  a  hyaline  degeneration  in  the  arteries,  which  some 
regard  as  a  very  essential  part  of  the  anatomical  change. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  nervous  syphilis  is  based  upon  the 
histoiy  of  an  infection,  the  irregularity  and  fugacity  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  intense  headaches,  the  presence  of  an  optic  neuritis,  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  the  results  of  treatment.  In  estimating  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  infection,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat 
the  third  year  after  infection  is  the  serious  one  for  the  development 
in  particular  of  those  symptoms  produced  by  obliterating  arteritis. 
In  hereditary  syphilis  the  presence  of  the  Hutchinson  teeth,  the 
hazy  cornea,  and  deafness  or  other  eai-  trouble  help  us  in  diagnosis. 
The  headache  of  syphilis  is  rather  characteristic.  It  may  attack 
any  part  of  the  head,  but  is  usually  unilateral  or  irregular,  or  again 
it  may  be  bilateral  in  its  distribution.  The  pain  is  very  intense  and 
Bometimes  exhibits  a  certain  periodicity.  It  is  usually  worse  at 
right.  It  is  apt  to  last  continuously  for  from  five  days  to  three  or 
four  weeks.  Headache  of  this  character,  followed  by  the  paralysis 
of  one  or  more  cranial  nerves  or  by  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive  of  syphilis.  Optic  neuritis  is  very  liable  to  occur 
when  the  disease  shows  other  evidences  of  being  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  This  optic  neuritis  is  associated  with  contraction  of 
the  visual  field,  and  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  contraction  is 
that  it  varies  a  great  deal  from  week  to  week.  The  sex  and  age  of 
the  patient  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weighing  the  evidence, 
andfinally  the  prompt  effects  of  theuseofiotlide  of  potassium  should 
have  very  decided  weight. 

Prognog'is. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  definite  facts  regarding 
the  prognosis  of  syphilis.  Unquestionably  the  outlook  is  much  more 
favorable  than  it  is  for  any  other  organic  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  syphilitic  process  has  not  produced  so  miu'h 
arterial  disease  as  to  lead  to  obliteration  of  vessels  and  softening,  a 
30 
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very  great  degree  of  improvement  and  even  a  recovery  may  be  ex- 
pected. So  far  as  injuries  to  the  nerves  or  nerve  roots  go,  we  can  gen- 
erally expect  a  great  improvement  or  cure.  Lesions  of  the  convex* 
ity  are  usually  amenable  to  treatment.  Syphilitic  hemiplegia  has  a 
not  much  better  prognosis  than  hemiplegia  from  other  causes.  Syph- 
ilitic myelitis  has  a  not  very  good  prognosis,  but  it  is  better  than 
that  of  myelitis  due  to  trauma.  Nervous  syphilis  may  last  from, 
one  to  three  or  four  years.  The  effects  of  the  disease  may,  if  nerve 
tissue  is  destroyed,  last  a  lifetime. 

Treatment. — As  regards  the  prophylaxis,  it  is  important  that 
persons  who  have  become  infected  by  syphilis  should  be  treated 
with  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  second  as  well  as  the  third  stage  of 
the  disease.  After  the  first  year  at  least,  the  patient  should  not 
neglect  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium  four  times 
a  year,  each  course  of  treatment  lasting  six  weeks.  The  patient 
should  be  warned  against  indulging  in  alcohol,  against  all  excesses, 
mental  as  well  as  physical.  A  laborious  life  full  of  worry  and  anx- 
iety, in  which  the  patient  attempts  to  help  himself  along  with  stim- 
idants,  is  surely  provocative  of  nervous  syphilis. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  when  it  has  appeared  consists 
mainly  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potasium  or  sodium.  This 
should  be  given  in  beginning  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day 
and  increased  gradually  until  the  maximum  amount  which  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  is  taken.  This  maximum  is  usually  between  three 
and  four  hundred  grains  a  day.  In  some  cases  it  is  important  to 
give  more  than  this — as  much,  that  is  to  say,  as  two  himdred  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  it  is  the  general  experience  of  American 
neurologists  that  results  can  be  obtained  by  these  large  doses  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  smaller  ones.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
known  a  patient  to  take  live  hundred  grains  three  times  a  day  for  a 
considerable  time  without  harm,  and  indeed  with  benefit.  Usually, 
however,  such  extraordinary  doses  are  rarely  needed.  It  is  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  patients  tolerate  large  doses  of  iodide  quite  as  well 
as  smaller  ones,  and  sometimes  the  iodism  proiluced  by  small  doses 
disappears  when  large  doses  are  given.  The  drug  is  best  adminis- 
tered largely  diluted  with  water  or  with  Vichy  or  in  milk,  and  taken 
after  meals.  Some  persons  bear  it  better  before  meals.  It  is  oc- 
casionally advisable  to  combine  mercury  with  the  iodide.  This  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  the  bichloride  or  by  an  inunction.  Other 
drugs  which  are  of  value  are  the  ordinary  tonics,  such  as  iron, 
quinine,  and  the  bitters  and  mineral  acids.  Plenty  of  good  food, 
out-door  air,  and  all  those  things  which  will  improve  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  are  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

GENERAL  PARESIS:  GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE 
INSANE— DEMENTIA  PARALYTICA. 

General  paresis  is  a  progressive  disease  of  the  brain  ninning  a 
course  of  about  three  years,  characterized  by  abuormal  mental  symp- 
toms, ending  in  dementia,  associated  with  physical  weakness  and 
certain  characteristic  physical  symptoms. 

Etiology, — Paresis,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  is  a  disease  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and,  as  Krafft-Ebing  states  it,  of  syphilization. 
It  was  a  medical  curiosity  a  hundred  years  ago ;  now,  it  is  extremely 
frequent  in  our  asylums,  in  neurological  clinics,  and  in  private  prac- 
tice. It  has  become  much  more  common  of  late  years  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  civijized  races  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  is  rare  in  Africa  aiid  Asia.  It  affects  even  the  in- 
ferior races  living  among  ciN^ilized  people,  and  is  found,  for  ex- 
ample, among  the  negroes  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  a  disease  which  is  directly  inherited,  but  the  neuro- 
pathic constitution  predisposes  to  it,  and  occasional  cases  ai*e  seen 
in  early  life  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  congenital  origin  and  are 
due  to  syphilis  or  degeneration  in  the  parent.  It  occurs  much  more 
often  in  men  than  in  women,  the  proportion  being  about  5  to  1. 
The  proportion  of  women  is  slowly  becoming  greater.  In  private 
practice  among  the  better  class  the  number  of  women  who  have  the 
disease  is  very  small.  In  my  own  case  the  number  of  paretic  women 
is  about  six  i)er  cent  in  one  hundred  cases.* 

The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  a  predisposing  cause,  as  is  also 
excessive  mental  exertion,  particularly  if  combined  with  emotional 
strain  and  excitement.  Sexual  excesses  and  abuse  are  also  predis- 
posing causes,  but  the  common  view,  that  the  disease  is  the  result 
of  perverted  sexual  indulgence,  is  not  correct.  Syphilis  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  essential  of  all  the  j)redisposing  causes,  and  paresis 
must  l>e  put  downi,  with  talx»s  dorsalis,  as  one  of  the  parasyphilitic 

*  Amon^  50  private  cases  there  were  47  men  and  3  women  (1  to  16).  There 
was  a  distinet  history  of  syphilis  in  28  (nearly  fifty  per  cent).  The  national- 
ities were:  United  IStates.  27:  Hebrews,  10;  Irish.  9;  Germans,  8;  Italians,  1. 
Total,  50. 
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diseases,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  one  of  the  degenerative  forms  of 
syphilis. 

Statistics  do  not  yet  give  more  than  twenty  to  fifty  i)er  cent  of 
cases  with  undoubted  histories  of  syphilis ;  *  in  my  own  experience 
this  percentage  is  fifty,  and  the  disease  is  so  often  and  so  distinctly 
traced  to  syjjhilis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  we  must  infer  it« 
relationship  in  the  rest.  Injuries,  sunstroke,  exi)osure,  acute  dis- 
eases may  be  put  down  as  exciting  causes,  but  their  importance  is 
not  very  great.  An  almost  sure  recipe  for  producing  a  case  of 
paresis  is  this :  Let  a  man  of  nervous  constitution  acquire  syphilis 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  then  let  him  work  as  hard 
as  possible  without  vacation  under  great  mental  strain,  drink  a  great 
deal  of  alcohol,  and  indulge  excessively  sexually.  This  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  bring  on  paresis  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  disease  occurs  most  often  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty,  but  it  is  seen  both  earlier  and  later  than  these  ages.  It  oc- 
curs oftener  in  married  men  and  women.  It  is  seen  oftener  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country. 

Symptoms. — In  its  typical  manifestation  the  disease  shows  two 
stages :  one  of  excitement  or  irritation ;  the  second  of  dementia  and 
paralysis.  In  place  of  the  excitement  of  the  first  stage  the  patient 
may  have  a  prolonged  period  of  hypochondi'iasis  or  melancholia,  or, 
with  no  preliminary  stage  of  excitement  or  depression,  may  pass 
gradually  into  dementia,  the  mental  and  bodily  feebleness  going 
on  together. 

The  first  type  is  the  most  common  of  all,  although  the  opinion 
is  growing  that  the  types  characterized  by  little  active  inental  dis- 
turbance and  by  more  marked  physical  symptoms  are  becoming  more 
frequent;  in  other  words,  that  pai*esis  is  l)ecoming  more  a  disease 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  proper  and  less  a  disease  of  the  mind, 
the  mental  symptoms  t  being  almost  from  the  first  more  of  a  pro- 
gressive dementia. 

Excited  Tijpe, — In  the  first  type  of  cases  the  patient  begins  by 
showing  unusual  irritability  of  temper ;  trivial  things  annoy  him,  and 
his  bad  humor  and  change  of  disposition  become  noticeable  in  his 
family  relations  and  in  his  business.     He  is  fretful ;  complains  of 

*Among  personal  cases  Kogis  foimd  eighty  per  cent  syphilitic.  Krafft- 
Ebirig  found,  amon^  175,  fifty-six  per  cent  gave  a  history  of  syphilis.  In  4t 
eases  of  paresis  in  children  syphilis  could  be  traced  in  87.8  per  cent  (Zappert). 
Among  24  eases  in  adults.  16  pive  a  history  of  syphilis  (F.  ^fott). 

f  Amon/]^40  private  eases  the  types  were:  excited.  15;  hypochondriacal, 
10;  dementing.  15.  Mendel,  among  194  cas(^s  of  all  kinds  observed  since  1880, 
found  37  of  the  typical  form  and  70  of  the  dementinir  type. 
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being  easily  fatigued;  loaes  interest  iji  his  affairs,  and  ia  unable 
to  fix  hia  attention  for  any  length  of  time  upon  them.  He  makes 
oiitasional  miataki-a  of  judgmeut,  and  does  aouie  extravagant  or  fool- 
ish thing  in  the  way  of  purchasing  or  selliug.  This  condition  of 
irritability  is  followed  by  one  of  great  mental  exaltation.  The 
patient  becomes  very  happy  and  cheerful  and  confident;  he  feels 
better  than  he  ever  did  before  in  his  life.  He  talks  excessively, 
iind  is  effusive  and  jocose  when  he  used  to  be  sifiber  and  reserved.  He 
develops  gi-eat  schemes  for  the  future,  he  lavishes  money  uselessly 
io  making  presents  to  bis  family  and  friends,  or  in  some  extra- 
ordinary business  venture,  and  imj^ines  himself  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth  or  great  power.  He  has  what  are  called  delusions  of 
grandeur,  or  megalomania.  This  condition  of  exaltation  is  inter- 
rupted byoutbui'sts  of  violence,  especially  if  it  leatls  him  to  indulge 
in  driiik,  as  is  oft«n  the  case.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months 
the  symptoms  become  so  marked  that  the  family  recognize  the  seri- 
uusuess  of  his  state,  and  he  is  confined  in  some  institution  where  he 
can  do  himself  anil  others  no  harm.  Under  institutional  reijime  he 
now  becomes  somewhat  mure  quiet;  his  exaltation  softens  down. 
His  symptoms  may  even  i-emit,  and  for  a  time  he  becomes  nearly 
or  quite  rational.  But  after  some  montlis  he  begins  to  show  dis- 
tinct signs  of  dementia;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  he  forgets  re- 
cent events,  mislays  things,  makes  mistakes  in  his  accounts,  ia  un- 
able to  add  correctly ;  lie  cannot  write  a  letter  coherently,  or  if  he 
dues  there  are  mistakes  in  spelling  and  elisions  of  letters. 

During  the  period  of  exaltation  there  gi-adually  appear  physical 
symptoms  which  are  very  characteristic.  The  patient's  hands  be- 
come tremulous,  and  his  handwriting  is  so  affected  that  his  signa- 
ture often  cannot  be  recognized.  There  is  distinct  and  decided 
facial  tremor,  particularly  apparent  if  the  patient  is  made  to  close 
the  eyes  and  strettrh  the  muscles  of  the  lips  so  as  to  show  the  teetli. 

There  is  marked  tremor  of  the  tongue,  all  this  tremulousness 
being  much  more  exaggerated  than  is  seen  in  other  diseases,  except 
occasionally  in  acute  alcoholism.  The  speech  becomes  stuttering 
and  thick,  and  he  cannot  pronounce  long  words  clearly.  On  exam- 
ination of  the  reflexea  it  is  usually  found  that  the  knee-jerks  are 
exaggerated.  The  pupils  are  ahnoat  always  uneven,  and,  aa  a  rule, 
react  badly  to  light  though  fairly  well  to  accommodation,  showing, 
in  other  words,  the  Argyll -Roberta  on  pupil ;  sometimes  they  do  not 
react  either  to  light  or  accommodation.     The  fundus  oculi  ia  normal. 

There  is  an  early  and  decided  weakness  of  the  sexual  function. 
The  bladder  may  also  become  weak.  The  appetite  and  vegetative 
organs  remain  in  fairly  good  condition.     The  patient  often  suffers 
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from  persistent  insomnia.  During  this  time  he  also  has  occa- 
sionally vertiginous,  syncopal,  or  apoplectifonn  attacks.  In  the 
latter  he  falls  down  and  perhaps  has  hemiplegia  lasting  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks.     An  epileptic  convulsion  may  occur. 

In  some  cases  the  knee-jerks  are  abolished,  and  there  are  some 
ataxia  and  evidence  of  a  posterior  sclerosis.  The  general  muscular 
power  is  much  diminished,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  long 
walks  or  do  any  great  amount  of  physical  exercise. 

In  the  second  stage  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  gradual 
onset  of  dementia.  The  patient  now  becomes  more  quiet  and  is 
inclined  to  sleep  during  the  daytime.  He  takes  little  interest  in 
affairs  about  him,  is  extremely  forgetful,  and  is  often  unable  to  rec- 
ognize even  his  intimate  friends.  He  no  longer  knows  the  day  of 
the  month  nor  the  year,  and  cannot  tell  one  anything  about  current 
events  of  the  day.  He  becomes  gradually  careless  about  his  per- 
son, and  has  to  be  watched  while  at  his  meals  lest  he  spill  food  on 
his  clothes,  and  at  the  toilet  lest  he  soil  himself.  Finally,  he  needs 
to  be  cared  for  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

At  this  late  period  again,  attacks  of  an  ai>oplectifoi*m  character 
may  come  on,  leaving  him  temporarily  or  perhaps  permanently  hemi- 
plegic.  His  appetite  often  continues  good,  sometimes  voracious, 
and  he  may  gain  flesh.  He  is  apt  at  this  time  to  have  periods  of 
excitement  at  which  he  has  delusions  of  persecution,  or  he  may  have 
some  slight  delusions  of  grandeur.  One  i>atient  of  mine  used  to 
weigh  himself  every  day  and  think  he  was  gaining  ten  pounds  each 
time.     He  kept  on  till  he  thought  he  weighed  nine  hundred  pounds. 

In  tlie  last  scene  of  all  he  becomes  lK»drid(len  Jind  lielpless,  and 
finally  dies  of  exliaustion.  The  soiuatie  symptoms  during  this  last 
period  consist  of  increased  tremor,  disturbances  of  sjmmm'Ii,  and  grad- 
ual muscular  weakness  until  the  ])atient  becomes  helpless. 

The  av(M-age  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  three  years.  There 
are  some  acute,  ^allo])in^  forms  in  which  the  i)atient  dies  within  a 
year,  and  there  ar(»  some  cases  in  which  the  ])atient  readies  a  sta^e 
of  partial  or  C()m])lete  deincMitia  and  remains  in  this  condition  for 
ten  or  fifteen  vears. 

The  J[i/itorho}nh'i((r(il  Tijpe. — Tn  this  form  the  disease  begins  with 
symptoms  res(Mnblin<]:  those  of  neurasthenia  and  hyj)ochondriasis. 
The  patient  complains  of  disagreeable  sensations  about  his  head, 
hemicrania,  pain  in  his  limbs  and  back,  inability  to  sleej),  disorders 
of  the  stomach,  and  vague  sensations  of  discomfort  and  oppression 
which  he  is  unable  distinctly  to  describe.  These  patients  are  often 
treated  as  neurasthenics  for  a  long  time,  and  at  first  show  hardly 
any  physical  or  mental  symptoms  suggestive  of  the  i-eal  trouble. 
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Careful  exajnination,  however,  almost  iiivaiiably  reveals  rigid  pupils, 
or  a  history  of  syphilis  which  should  alwaya  put  one  on  guard. 

After  a  period  of  perhaps  a  year,  evidences  of  mental  disturb- 
ances begin  to  appeal",  and  they  ai*  mostly  those  of  dementia  willi 
perhaps  delusions  of  persecutions  anil  suspicion.  These  delusions 
may  be  accompanied  byoceaaional  outbreaks  of  excitement  ajid  vio- 
lence, but  the  paretic  is  rarely  homicidal,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
rarely  suicidal.  Aftt-r  dementia  has  set  in  the  physical  symptoms 
of  tremor,  scanning  speech,  and  tremulous  haaidwriting  all  become 
noticeable,  and  the  final  stage  resembles  that  of  the  other  foiiu. 

Detnentln'j  Ti/pe.~-ln  a  third  type  there  is  a  primary  dementia. 
The  disease  begins  without  any  excitement  or  any  special  depression, 
with  symptoms  of  foi-getfubiess,  lack  of  attention  to  business,  and 
incapacity  to  do  work.  The  patient  makes  mistakes  in  his  calcula- 
tions, mislays  and  forgets  things,  and  soon  is  found  by  his  employer 
to  be  of  no  use.  He  is  often  good-natured,  not  unhappy,  and  with- 
out distinct  dehisions  of  any  kind.  The  somatic  symptoms  of 
tremor,  hxed  pupils,  and  exaggerated  reflexes  appear  and  become 
finally  characteristic.  Scanning  speech  is  not  always  pre^nt,  or 
comes  on  later.* 

Sifphilitif  Pneudo'Pareaig. — There  are  some  cases  of  paresis  in 
which  symptoms  of  exudative  syphilis  introduce  the  disease.  The 
patient  has  at  first  eye  palsies  or  attacks  of  hemiplegia  with  intense 
headache  followed  by  convulsious.  It  is  recognized  that  he  haa  a 
syphilitic  exudate  pressing  upon  some  part  of  the  brain,  eilJier  tho 
base  or  the  convexity,  usually  the  former.  Under  proper  treatment 
this  resolves  and  he  gets  over  the  paralysis  and  the  seizures,  but  it 
is  now  found  that  his  mind  is  slightly  affected.  He  has  no  delu- 
sions perhaps,  and  no  immediate  exaltation,  but  his  memory  is  im- 
paired, judgment  weakened,  his  emotional  condition  is  one  of  ex- 
citability, and  he  has  to  give  up  business  and  live  a  quiet,  inactive 
life.  If  he  does  this,  in  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  ari'ested, 
and  he  remains  fairly  well  for  a  number  of  years.  Cases  of  appar- 
ent recovery  even  have  been  rcporteil,  but  in  my  experience  demen- 
tia finally  sets  in,  though  it  may'not  be  till  six  or  seven  years  have 
passed. 

AleohoHc  Fxfudo-Paresis.—Tetsous  who  have  for  long  periods  of 
time  continuously  and  excessively  indulged  in  alcohol  may  develop, 

'The  urine  in  the  cxcitAlile  stage  sIiowr  atinomial  increase  of  solids:  In  the 
quiet  and  dementing  stage  abnormBldimmutioDlLailUer}.  Tbe  red  blood  cella 
and  tuGmogloliiu  fall  below  the  normal,  liic  latter  more  than  tlie  former:  mnst 
cases  show  a  Rllglit  teucocytoHis,  There  is  n  diH-rease  in  the  tympl)ocy(«g  and 
le  of  large  mononuclear  cells  (J.  A.  Cappe). 
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and  generally  do,  a  condition  of  mental  weakness  which  to  a  certain 
extent  simulates  paresis.  If  these  patients  have  not  had  syphilis, 
liowever,  it  is  not  a  true  paresis.  The  patients  become  weak- 
minded,  feeble  in  judgment,  poor  in  memory,  theii*  moral  instincts 
get  out  of  control,  and  acts  of  extraordinary  selfishness,  bestiality, 
and  besottedness  are  manifest.  They  gi-adually  l)ecome  more  de- 
mented, and  finally  enter  a  condition  o£  dementia  if  they  are  not 
carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease,  as  is  often  the  case.  These 
cases,  however,  do  not  i)i*esent  the  physical  symptoms  of  paresis. 
They  do  not  have  the  speech  disturbances,  the  paralyses,  or  the 
apoplectiform  seizures  that  characterize  the  true  disease,  and  if  they 
can  l)e  kept  from  alcohol  they  may  remain  in  a  state  of  partial  de- 
mentia for  many  years. 

Pathologv. — The  disease,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  essentially 
a  parasyphilitic  one,  and  is  due  to  a  degenerative  change  which  sets 
in  in  the  cells  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  i>oisoning  by  syphilis. 
These  syi)hilitic  changes  produce  thickening  of  the  membranes  and 
arteries  of  tlie  brain,  with  proliferation  of  the  perivascular  tissue. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  vascular  changes  precede  the  cell  de- 
generation. It  is,  however,  a  more  general  opinion  that  the  c«ll 
degeneration  is  primary,  just  as  it  is  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

Examination  of  the  brain  of  the  paretic  shows  that  the  dura 
mater  is  thickened  and  vascular,  and  the  membrane  is  adherent  to 
the  cranial  bones.  The  brain  itself  has  undergone  atrophy  (two  to 
six  oun(^es),  and  there  is  increase  of  the  c^rebro-spiual  fluid.  The 
pia  mater,  esiK»cially  in  the  fore  and  mid  regions  of  the  brain,  is 
(congested,  and  there  is  thickening  of  it  and  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
tlie  wliole  membrane  is  adherent  to  tlie  cortex  beneath  it,  whicli 
is  found  to  1h'  a*deniatous. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  increase  of  connective  tissue 
around  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cortex,  thickening  of  the  vascular 
coats,  and  degeneration  of  tlie  nerve  cells  in  all  grades.  The  dis- 
ease involves  not  only  the  gray  cortex  but  the  cells  and  nuclei  of 
the  medulla.  There  are  often  associated  witli  i)aresis  lesions  of  the 
])osterior  and  lateral  columns  of  tlie  cord ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  un- 
common to  have  a  certain  amount  of  locomotor  ataxia  associated 
with  the  lesions  of  ])aresis.  A  small  ])ercentage  (three  to  five)  of 
the  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  end  in  this  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  jn'ognosis  is  usually  said  to  be  invariably  bad. 
If  one  sees  the  i)atient,  however,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  and  re- 
moves him  at  once  from  all  forms  of  excitement,  and  makes  him 
live  quietly  for  a  year,  using  anti -luetic  or  tonic  treatment,  one  can 
sometimes  check  the  disease,  at  least  for  a  time.     1  have  several 
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patients  who  seem  in  this  way  to  have  been  apparently  cured.  \Mien 
the  disease  has  well  entered  upon  its  course  it  is  incurable  by  any 
measures  as  yet  known.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  disease  shows 
remissions  oftener  than  it  used  to  do^  and  that  it  is  less  refractory 
to  treatment  than  it  was  formerly. 

Treatmext. — As  some  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
often  associated  with  a  history  of  syphilitic  infection,  it  is  wise  to 
put  the  patient  promptly  under  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  be  sent  to  some  quiet  i)Iace  in  the  country*  or 
to  some  institution  where  he  can  be  made  to  lead  an  extremely  reg- 
ular and  quiet,  even  life.  These  two  measures,  if  applied  early, 
have  produced  I'emissions  which  have  lasted  for  from  three  to  six 
months,  even  a  year.  After  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment  the  pa- 
tient should  be  given  various  tonic  measures,  such  as  the  glycero- 
phosphate of  lime  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  a  day,  with  iron  and 
strychnine. 

The  use  of  a  cold  wet  pack  and  ice  cap  applied  daily  for  a 
period  of  about  one  to  two  hours,  followed  by  massage,  sometimes 
produces  decided  relief,  especially  in  the  more  excitable  cases.  Tlie 
tonic  form  of  hydrotherapy,  such  as  cold  baths  and  douches,  is 
indicated  in  the  depressed  t^-pes. 
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THE  DEGENERATIVE  NEUROSES. 


Epilepsy. 

Idu/pathic  epilepsy  is  a  chronic  functional  disortler  character- 
ized by  periodical  seizures  attended  by  loss  of  consciousness  and 
usually  by  convulsions.  Mental  disturbances  may  accompany  or 
take  the  place  of  the  convulsions. 
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Symptmnatio  ejiifi-jiii/  is  a  form  in  which  the  periwlio  convulsive 
attacks  are  due  to  gross  organic  changea  iu  the  brain. 

Ja/il-aonlaii,  or  partial  ej'ilepiy  is  a  form  of  symptomatic  epilepsy 
usually,  and  is  characterized  by  periodic  convulsions  afEectiiig  only 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  and  often  unattended  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Hijstero-epUfpsi/  is  not  epilepsy,  but  a  form  of  hysteria. 

Eclampsia  or  acute  epilepsy  is  the  name  given  to  a  single  iso- 
lated attack  of  convulsions.  It  is  generally  of  the  symptomatic 
type. 

Idiopathic  epilepsy  shows  itself  in  three  rather  distinct  types 
of  attacks,  viz. :  that  of  severe  attacks,  called  the  grand  mot;  that 
of  minor  attacks,  the_pe(ti  tital;  and  the  rarer  larvated  forms  char- 
acterized by  acute  mental  disorder  and  called  pmi/chical  eptlepai/  or 
the  psychical  epileptic  equivalent. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes:  Heredity  ia  the  moat  potent  of 
any  single  influence.  A  history  of  epilepsy  or  insanity  is  found  in 
the  family  in  about  oue-third  of  the  cases  and  rather  more  on  the 
paternal  side.  Alcoholism  and  the  intermaiTiage  of  neurotio  per- 
sona contribute  powerfully  to  produce  the  convulsive  tendency  in 
children.  Powerful  emotions  during  pregnancy,  accouchement  in- 
juries, and  syphilis  have  some  influence.  More  cases  occur  in  the 
country  than  the  city,  more  in  temperate  climates,  and  more  among 
ill-bred  races.  All  American  statistics  (Putzel,  Hamilton,  Ham- 
mond, Starr,  and  myself)  show  a  slight  preponderance  among  males. 
European  observera  find  it  the  other  way. 

Age. — The  epileptic  age  ia  between  ten  aud  twenty,  and  still 
more  definitely  between  ten  and  fifteen.  In  three -tourt.hs  of  the 
cases  tlie  disease  begins  before  the  age  of  twenty ;  in  one-sixth  of 
my  cases  before  the  age  of  five.  After  twenty  the  danger  of  epi- 
lepsy is  slight,  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  usually  due  to  accidental 
causes,  like  syphilis,  alcoholism,  or  pluinbism.  Idiopathic  epilepsy, 
however,  may  develop  even  after  sixty.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  graphically  the  relation  of  age  to  the  development  of  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  and  neuralgias. 

Exciting  Causes. — Exciting  causes  are  not  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  most  important  are  the  occurrence  of  rickets  at  the  time 
of  dentition,  fright,  injury  to  the  head,  aunstroke,  infectious  diseases, 
especially  scarlatina,  masturbation,  alcoholism,  and  syphilis.  Mas- 
turbation is  a  real  but  rare  cause,  so  also  ia  syphilis.  The  so-called 
reflex  causes  are  ocular  and  auditory  irritations,  worms,  dyspeptic 
states,  dental  irritations,  lesions  involving  peripheral  nerves.  Some 
American  observers  put  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  ocular  ir- 
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litations.  European  writers  have  laid  more  emphasis  oa  disease  of 
the  ear.  Probably  the  gastro-iutestinal  tract  and  genital  (n-gans  fur- 
nish the  most  important  exciting  irritations.  True  idiopathic  epi- 
lepsy may  be  brought  out  by  peripheral  irritations ;  more  rarely  there 
occurs  only  a  reflex  epileptiform  neurosis. 

Si/mptoma  of  the  Convulsion. — The  patient  often  feels  some  pre- 
monitory symptoms  for  a  fev  hours  or  a  day,  consisting  of  general 
malaise^  irritabili^,  or  giddiness.     The  attack  begins  in  about  half 
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the  cases  with  a  jjeculiar  sensation  called  the  aura.  Often  also  a 
loud  «i  y  is  utt«red  and  the  patient  falls  uncotiscioua  to  the  ground. 
The  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  are  open  and  turned  up  and  to  one  side, 
and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  one  side,  and 
the  whole  body  is  in  a  state  of  rigidity  or  tonic  spasm.  The  arms 
are  sliglitly  drawn  out  from  the  trunk,  the  forearms  and  wrists 
flexed,  the  fingers  clinched  or  flexed  in  other  ways,  the  legs  and 
feet  extended.  This  tonic  stage  lasts  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds; 
the  face  becomes  congested  and  then  livid  from  compression  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  stoppage  of  respiration.  Gradually  jerky 
movements  of  the  face  and  limbs  begin  and  the  stage  of  clonic 
spaam  sets  in.     The  ti-unk  and  limbs  are  now  alternately  flexed  and 
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extended  with  violent  Bhock-like  contractions,  the  facial  and  eye 
muBclea  twitch,  saliva  collects  in  the  mouth,  and  as  the  tongue  is 
often  bitten  it  becomes  stained  with  blood.  The  movements  ai* 
Horaetimes  so  violent  that  the  patient  is  thrown  about  the  bed  or 
floor,  and  occasionally  a  limb  ia  disloc^ated,  usually  the  shoulder. 
The  urine  often,  and  the  fseces  occasionally,  are  passed.  The  tem- 
perature is  raiaetl  ^^  or  1"  F.,  rarely  more.  The  pulse,  feeble  at 
first,  becomes  frequent  and  tense,  and  then,  as  the  attack  subsi(le8, 
becomes  feeble  again.  The  clonic  spasm  lasts  from  one-half  to  one 
or  two  minutes.  It  subsides  gradually,  and  the  patient  siules  into  a 
stupor,  from  which  he  can  be  roused  with  difficulty.  This  stupor 
is  succeeded  by  a  heavy  sleep  of  several  honrs  and  a  feeling  of  hebe- 
tude which  lasts  all  day.  Vomiting  sometimes  occiirs  as  a  terminal 
symptom.  Immediately  after  the  attat-k  there  ia  a  temi»rary  ex- 
haustive paralysis,  with  loss  of  knee  jevk.  The  pupils  contract 
again  and  often  oscillate.  There  may  he  a  slight  amount  of  tran- 
sient albuminuria  or  glycosuria.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  found 
increa.aed ;  ui'ea  is  not.  There  is  a  distinct  lessening  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  (F^r^)  and  of  hEematoblasts.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
followed  by  othevs,  and  for  hours  the  patient  passes  from  one  con- 
vulsion into  another.  This  condition  is  called  xtalus  epilept'ir^s. 
It  usually  lasts  less  than  twelve  hoiir.i,  but  may  last  for  one  or 
more  days  and  until  finally  death  occui's  from  exhaustion.  It  de- 
velops only  in  the  severer  types. 

Si/mptoms  ••/  the  Minor  Altiirkn. — In  the  minor  attacks  {[letit 
vial)  the  patient  suddenly  stops  in  anythiug  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, the  features  become  fixed,  the  eys  open,  the  face  is  pale, 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  often  slight  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  or 
of  the  limbs  occurs,  and  consciousness  is  lost.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  attack  is  over,  and  the  patient,  who  does  not  fall,  resumes  his 
work  or  conversaticm,  being  unconscious  of  what  has  occuiTpd,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  had  a  "  spell."  Often  there  is  a  warning  sensation 
or  aura.  This  is  felt  as  giddiness,  sense  of  fear,  numb  sensations 
of  the  extremities,  flashes  of  light  or  blindness,  or  choking  sensa- 
tions. There  may  be  a  cry  uttered.  The  jninor  attacks  are  in 
rarer  cases  accompanied  by  suilden  forced  movements;  the  patient 
runs  a  few  steps,  or  turns  round,  or  makes  some  automatic  movements. 
This  18  called ^ropKMiVe  ejiUepsy. 

Sifmpt'iiiiaof  the  Psycliieal  Atlacksi. — Sometimes  the  minor  at- 
tacks are  followed  by  outbursts  of  maniacal  excitement  or  by  sud- 
den violent  automatic  movements,  and  in  these  states  the  [utient 
may  commit  crimes  of  violence.  In  rare  cases  the  patient  passes 
into  a  somnambulic  state,  during  which  he  performs  accustomed 
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acts,  such  as  driying  and  walking,  automaticallj  and  naturally 
(somnambulic  epilepsy).  This  form  of  epilepsy  may  come  on  with- 
out a  preliminary  minor  attack,  and  then  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
'^  psychical  epileptic  equivalent.'' 

Minor  attacks  may  end  in  convulsions  of  a  co-ordinate  type  in 
which  the  patient  jumps,  kicks,  throws  the  arms  about  as  in  hys* 
terical  attacks.     These  are  called  hysteroid  convulsions. 

The  seizure  may  consist  of  only  a  short  touic  stage  and  a  few 
twitchings  of  the  limbs,  the  whole  lasting  but  a  few  seconds.  This 
is  called  an  abortive  attack.  Under  the  influence  of  medication, 
the  severe  seizures  are  often  reduced  to  abortive  forms. 

Jacksonian  or  partial  epUepay  is  a  form  of  the  disease  charac- 
terized by  convulsive  attacks  affecting  only  a  single  group  of  mus- 
cles or  a  limb,  and  generally  not  accompanied  by  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. Jacksonian  epilepsy  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  focal 
lesion  affecting  the  cortical  motor  area  of  the  brain.  This  may  be 
a  tumor,  inflammation,  or  injury.  This  form  of  seizure  is  particu- 
larly significant  of  a  slowly  growing  brain  tumor  or  syphilis. 

The  aura  usually  consists  of  a  sensation  of  numbness,  prickling 
or  of  a  breeze  beginning  in  the  hand  or  leg  and  passing  up  to  the  head, 
when  consciousness  is  lost.  Still  oftener  there  is  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion starting  in  the  epigastrium  and  passing  upward.  More  rarely 
tliere  are  special-sense  aursB,  such  as  flashes  of  light,  noises,  or 
voices  and  peculiar  tastes  or  smells.  Besides  these  there  occur 
feelings  of  giddiness,  dreamy  states,  peculiar  sensations  in  the 
heail,  and  indescribable  general  sensations. 

The  nuraa  may  be  divided  into : 

Visceral — epigastric,  laryngeal,  cardiac. 

Cutaneous  sensations. 

Special  senses — flashes  of  light,  etc. 

Psychieal — emotions,  dreamy  states,  etc. 

Cephalic — giddiness,  etc. 

The  aura  is  tliought  to  indicate  the  seat  of  the  first  discharge  of 
nerve  force,  and  its  study  is  of  most  importance  in  connection  with 
syniptonuitic  epilepsies,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Jkt'latlre  frequency  of  the  different  kinds  of  attacks.  The  severe 
attacks  are  the  most  frequent,  next  come  combinations  of  severe  and 
minor  attacks,  and  next  minor  attacks  alone,  while  the  psychical 
forms  are  the  rarest. 

Fir'nnucff  of  the  Attacks, — The  severe  attacks  may  come  on  only 
once  or  twire  a  year,  and  this  commonly  occurs  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  frequency  gradually  increases  until  they 
occur  every  month,  or  two  or  three  times  a  month.     Sometimes  the 
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fits  occur  in  groups  of  four  or  five  every  month  or  two.  In  very 
bad  cases  convulsions  occur  every  day.  The  2)ctit'7nal  attacks  are 
more  frequent  and  usually  occur  daily. 

Tune  of  Attacks, — The  moon  and  the  seasons  have  no  influence. 
More  attacks  occur  during  waking  hours  than  during  sleep;  but 
two-thirds  of  the  attacks  occur  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  Many 
patients  have  their  attacks  early  in  the  morning  just  after  awaken- 
ing (^matutinal  ejnlejysy).  Many  attacks  occur  between  3  and  6 
A.M.,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  vital  powers  are 
at  the  lowest. 

State  of  Patient  between  Attacks, — Epileptic  patients  often  feel 
better  for  a  time  after  the  convulsion  is  over.  They  not  rarely 
suffer  from  severe  neuralgic  headaches ;  the  appetite  is  capricious, 
often  in  children  it  is  voracious,  but  in  older  cases  there  may  be 
anorexia ;  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  the  pulse  is  small, 
soft,  and  frequent  in  the  young,  later  it  is  often  slow. 

Mental  Condition, — A  gradual  mental  deterioration  occurs  in  the 
great  majority  of  epileptics,  but  it  is  slight  in  some  and  not  very 
great  in  others.  It  shows  itself  by  feebleness  of  memory,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  selfishness,  incapacity  to  concentrate  the  mind  or 
to  carry  out  a  purpose.  In  children  great  mischievousness  and  lack 
of  moral  sense,  with  vicious  impulses,  may  appear.  The  mental 
deterioration  is  dependent  on  those  underlying  factors  which  cause 
the  disease.  It  is  apparently  in  some  cases  due  to  the  excessive 
number  of  the  fits.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  nor  it  is  gen- 
erally true  that  it  occurs  more  often  with  ^>e^/^  vud.  It  is  more 
marked  in  cases  beginning  very  early  in  life,  but  this  is  ti-ue  only  when 
there  are  decided  marks  of  physical  and  mental  degeneration  pres- 
ent. A  cei-tain  rather  small  percentage  of  epileptics  become  either 
demented  or  insane.  True  epilepsy  is  not  compatible  with  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  endowments.  Caesar,  Kapoleon,  Peter  the  Great, 
and  other  geniuses  may  have  had  some  symptomatic  fits,  but  not 
idiopathic  epilepsy. 

FJnjslral  Condition. — Epileptics  are  rather  undersized  and  of  not 
very  robust  constitution  (F^r^).  They  always  present  some  of  the 
marks  of  degeneration,  physical,  physiological,  or  mental.  Such 
marks  or  stigmata  are  about  ten  times  more  frequent  than  in  healthy 
persons.  The  physical  stigmata  are  (F^r^)  short  stature,  cranial 
asymmetry  (in  71  percent),  short  parietal  or  frontal  arc,  and  triangu- 
lar skull ;  in  women  high  prominent  forehead ;  bad  teeth  badly  placed, 
high  palatal  arch;  facial  asymmetry;  prominence  of  occiput  and 
lemurian  hypophysis ;  differences  in  color,  size,  position,  and  shape 
of  pupils;    astigmatism  (in  75  per  cent  of  cases);    badly  shaped 
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aod  placed  ears ;  misplaced  crown  of  si'aJp;  low  vital  capacity ;  small 
genitala,  atrophia  uteius;  greater  development  of  left  Bide;  long 
lingers.  Cranial  deformities  of  pronounced  type  occur  in  epileptics 
associated  with  idiocy,  hemiplegia,  and  brain  defei  la  of  early  origin. 
Sometimes,  apparently  from  a  premature  ossification  of  sutures, 
there  are  the  peculiar  sliapes  of  the  skull  known  bs  scaiihocephaly, 
or  steeple  skull,  and  plagiocephaly,  or  obliquely  deformed  skulL 

The  physiological  marks  of  deterioration  are  a  lessened  muBcular 
strength  (as  35  to  50),  Labit  choreas,  a  rather  imperfect  eye  with 
excessive  amount  of  astigmatism  and  fimrtional  muscular  weakness. 
There  is  a  lessened  vital  capacity,  weak  and  slow  digestion,  and 


sexual  atrophy  or  irritability.  The  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  ia 
below  normal  as  compared  with  urea. 

The  psychical  stigmata  are  mental  feebleness,  moral  insensibility, 
irritability,  wayward  and  vicious  impulses,  lack  of  will  power,  and 
sexual  aberrations. 

Pathohyij, — The  body  of  the  epileptio  shows  sometimes  skin 
emptions  and  ulcers,  the  result  of  treatment.  There  are  often  evi- 
dences of  ]ocaI  iujuries  and  fractures  due  to  falls.  The  organs  may 
show  vices  of  conformation.  The  uterus  is  frequently  infantile  or 
sliarply  flexed.  Deformatian  of  the  occipital  bone  or  the  atlas  bo 
as  to  produce  narrowing  of  the  upper  spinal  canal  has  been  noticed. 
The  brain  may  be  unduly  large  or  small,  but  there  is  nothing  t«D- 
stant  in  this,  nor  is  there  an  abnormal  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  two  hemispheres.  The  convolutions  show  many  anomalies,  but 
tliere  is  in  them  nothing  specific.  On  the  whole  the  conv<Jntional 
tj'pa  is  a  simple  one.  The  pathological  change  found  most  cmi- 
ttantty  in  epilepsy  is  an  induration  or  sclerosis  (gliosis).     This 
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affects  the  cornu  aiumonis  rather  often  (4  to  10  per  cent),  more 
rarely  the  olivary  bodies  or  cerebellum.  Besides  this,  small  patches 
of  induration  occur  in  the  gray  matter  in  various  parts  of  the  cor- 
tex. Chaslin  finds  a  diffuse  increase  of  neuroglia  tissue  throughout 
the  brain,  more  marked  when  the  case  is  older  Fig.  219).  Other* 
have  foimd  an  increase  in  the  neuroglia  cells  (Kingsbury).  In  old 
cases  there  is  often  a  chronic  leptomeningitis,  and  vascular  changed 
due  to  the  frequent  congestions  of  the  brain  take  place.  These  con- 
sist in  varicose  and  fusiform  dilatation  of  vessels,  with  evidence  of 
small  hemorrhages.  Slight  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve  fibres 
are  also  observed. 

Bevan  Lewis  finds  in  epileptics  with  insanity  a  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  nuclei  of  the  "  angular  cells  "  of  the  second  layer  of  the 
cortex.  In  the  severer  and  later  stages  of  the  disease  this  nuclear 
degeneration  is  increased  so  that  vacuoles  are  formed.  The  cells 
of  the  deeper  layers  are  also  affected,  but  to  a  less  extent.  The 
change,  though  not  peculiar  to  epilepsy,  is  more  extensive  and  pro- 
nounced in  this  disease. 

To  sum  up :  The  anatomical  basis  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  consists 
in  a  degeneration  of  the  cortical  cells.  Also  a  proliferation  and 
increase  in  the  neuroglia  tissue,  this  occurring  most  markedly  in 
various  islets  or  special  areas  of  the  cortex.  The  blood-vessels  and 
connective  tissue  are  involved  only  secondarily  and  later. 

Physlohfji/, — The  epileptic  fits  are  due  to  sudden  discharges  of 
nerve  force.  The  seat  of  the  discharge  is  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
The  discharging  cells  are,  in  the  severe  seizures,  the  large  motor 
cells,  the  function  of  which  is  to  store  up  and  discharge  nerve  force. 
They  are  under  control  of  the  sensory  cells  (angular  cells)  of  the 
second  layer,  which  have  an  inhibitory  power.  These  being  dis- 
eased, their  control  is  weakened  and  the  motor  cells  "  explode"  peri- 
odically. In  sensory  and  psychical  epilepsy  the  same  mechanism 
exists.  The  more  highly  organized  cells  with  large  nuclei  of  the 
second  layer  are  congenitally  or  otherwise  weak  and  diseased ;  the 
cells  below  them  are  not  maintained  in  stable  equilibrium  and  hence 
periodically  break  down  and  "discharge." 

The  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  attacks  and  has  to 
be  made  from  hysterical  and  various  toxic  and  symptomatic  convul- 
sions. 

The  aura,  the  scream,  the  quick  loss  of  consciousness,  the  di- 
lated pupils,  the  tonic  convulsion,  the  bitten  tongue,  the  emptied 
bladder,  are  all  characteristic.  The  hysterical  patient  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  loses  consciousness,  the  epileptic  almost  always.  Hys- 
terical patients  do  not  hurt  themselves  in  falling  or  bite  their 
31 
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tongue,  and  their  muscular  movements,  while  irregular  and  violent 
in  character,  are  yet  co-ordinate,  i.e,,  they  throw  themselves  about, 
kick,  strike,  etc.  Their  attacks  often  are  produced  by  emotion  and 
are  ended  by  some  powerful  mental  or  physical  impression.  The 
slight  rise  of  temperature  in  epileptics  rarely  occurs  in  hysterics. 
I^etit  vial  and  epileptic  vei-tigo  are  distinguished  by  the  sudden 
lapse  of  consciousness  and  by  the  sudden  pallor  and  fixation  of  the 
eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  face. 
Nocturnal  convulsions  are  usuall}'  epileptic. 

Eclampsia,  or  acute  symptomatic  and  reflex  convulsions,  cannot 
always  be  distingu^siied  from  epilepsy.  The  history  of  the  case, 
the  irregular  and  often  prolonged  character  of  the  fit,  may  enable 
one  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

Course  ami  Frognosis, — Epilepsy  shortens  life  to  some  extent; 
most  subjects  do  not  live  beyond  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty.  About 
ten  per  cent  become  demented  or  insane.  Five  or  ten  per  cent  get 
well.  The  remainder  reach  a  certain  stage  of  severity  in  their  dis- 
ease and  continue  in  it  for  years.  This  severity  depends  on  the 
treatment,  the  nature  of  the  attacks,  and  the  extent  of  degenera- 
tion which  the  organism  shows.  While  unquestionably  treatment 
cures  or  suppresses  the  disease  in  some  cases,  it  disappears  sponta- 
neously in  others.  The  prognosis  of  ^^e?^/^  vial  is  worse  than  that 
of  (J rand  vial;  that  of  the  two  combined  is  worse  still,  yet  not  hope- 
less. The  x)sychical  form  of  epilepsy  is  the  least  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. Epileptic  insanity  and  dementia  are  incurable.  Death  oc- 
curs rarely  in  the  attacks  except  in  terminal  stages.  Yet  the  status 
epUeptu'us  is  always  a  source  of  danger. 

Epileptics  are  said  rather  frequently  to  suffer  from  phthisis. 
This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  infection  and  can  be  prevented.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  epileptics  who  have  only  a  moderate 
number  of  attacks,  six  to  fifteen  yearly,  can  get  along  comfortably 
for  years,  doing  their  work  and  enjoying  a  fair  share  of  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  life.  Finally,  the  following  prognostic  rules  may 
be  laid  down :  The  prognosis  is  better  in  males,  better  if  there  is  a 
hereditary  history,  better  if  the  fits  are  nocturnal  or  diurnal  alone, 
better  in  tjrand  vml,  better  if  fits  occur  infrequently,  better  if  tliey 
begin  after  twenty,  and  better  if  due  to  extrinsic  causes.  The 
prognosis  is  very  bad  in  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  and  epilepsy  due 
to  organic  disease. 

Trratment, — The  first  and  essential  rule  of  treatment  is  to  take 
cases  early  and  treat  them  vigorously  from  the  start.  Children  who 
have  had  a  few  convulsions  during  the  first  three  or  five  years  of 
)ife  should  be  treated  as  if  they  might  develop  epilepsy  between  the 
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I  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  or  earlier.     The  recurrence  of  a  fit  between 

I   the  ages  of  five  aud  ten  should  excite  appi-^hension  and  call  for  the 

moBt  diligent  treatment.      Another  rule  is  that  when  epilepsy  is 

recognized  in  children  the  case  should  be  treated  constantly  for  at 

least  three  years  after  all  attacks  have  cea.sed. 

Cnnnt'itiitioiml  3'ivatment.— Along  with  the  evolution  of  epilepsy 
\  there  is  probably  a  progressive  diffuse  neuroglia  sclerosis  of  the 
brain.     Whether  this  is  primary  or  secoudaiy,  it  is  at  least  proper 
j  to  use  those  measures  which  appai-ently  iilfcct  this  neuroglia  pro- 
liferation.     Mereury,  arsenic,  anil   perhaps   iodide  of   pota.saium 
I  are  drugs  which  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  affect  this. 

Besides  this,  we  should  use  measures  that  increase  vasomotor 

I  tone  and  sti'engtheu  and  steady  the  circulation.     Nothing  does  this 

I  better  than  water.     Epileptics  should  be  given  showers,  douches, 

■  cold  sponge  baths,  or  wetiJacka  accoi'diiig  to  tlieir  needs  and  opjwr- 

tiinities.    They  should  also  drink  water  freely.    Again,  the  nervous 

system  is  gi-eatly  steadied  and  quieted  by  mental  occupation  that 

inb-rests  one,     Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  idleness  often 

iuforced  on  epileptics,     I  have  seen  the  disease  absolutely  checked 

by  having  a  boy  learn  a  trade  that  he  liked. 

The  nest  most  important  indication  is  diet,  the  prevention  of 
intestinal  decoiuijosition.  In  ppfit  vml  particularly  an  absolutely 
nou- irritating  diet,  such  as  milk,  meal,  and  bread,  will  quickly  les- 
sen or  stop  the  attacks.  Meats  can  be  taken  in  moderation  if  eaten 
slowly.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  little  safer  to  keep  meat  out  of  children's 
diet  for  a  timei  but  in  adults  it  is  not  necessar}',  though  it  should 
be  given  in  moderation. 

Removal  of  irritating  causes.  Malaria  if  present  promotes  the 
convulsive  tendeucy;  so  also  do  lead  and  aeohol ;  tobacco  does  not 
do  tilts,  but  its  use  is  better  stopped,  as  it  is  liable  to  weaken  vas- 
cular tone  aud  impair  digestion.  Syphilis  causes  epilepsy  only 
through  produciug  organic  changes. 

The  rlieuraatic,  gouty,  and  so-called  tuberculous  diatheses  do  not 
stand  in  any  close  relation  to  epilepsy.  The  condition  known  as 
lithEemia,  however,  in  which  there  are  insufficient  oxidation  and  ex- 
cretion of  products  of  tissvie  waste,  needs  attenlion.  Hence  the  use 
of  bicai'bonate  of  potassium,  salicylate  of  sodium,  the  alkaline  min- 
eral waters,  and  a  restricted  diet  are  not  rarely  inilicated. 

The  importance  of  reflex  irritations  has  been  much  overesti- 
mated. Still  they  must  Ije  considered.  The  most  serious  are  those 
arising  from  the  gastro- intestinal  tract,  the  sexual  organs,  and  the 
eyes.  Phimosis  if  present  must  be  relieved,  and  masturbation  or 
Bexual  excesses  stopped  if  possible.     It  is  admitted  now  that  re- 
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moval  of  the  ovaries,  even  if  diseased,  never  cures  true  epilepsy, 
though  it  may  help  hysterical  convulsions.       % 

Astigmatism  and  hypermetropia  should  be  corrected;  also  ocular 
insufficiencies  if  these  are  pronounced. 

Proper  attention  to  the  frequent  constipation  and  dyspepsia  is 
of  course  necessary.  The  use  of  hot  water  is  often  serviceable,  a 
glass  being  sipped  slowly  before  the  morning  and  evening  meals. 
This  helps  also  to  carry  off  the  bromides  and  wash  out  the  system 
generally.  Still  further  to  promote  this,  a  purge  should  be  given 
every  fortnight  or  month.  Out-door  life  and  active  physical  exer- 
cise are  indorsed  by  Hippocrates.  They  do  not  have  any  specific 
influence  unless  associated  with  some  employment. 

Specific  treatment.  The  drugs  which  have  obtained  and  held  a 
reputation  as  anti-epileptics  are  not  numerous.  They  are  the  bro- 
mides, chloral,  chloral-amide,  belladonna,  zinc,  nitroglycerin,  anti- 
febrin,  and  antipyrin.  Of  less  value  are  digitalis,  cannabis  in- 
dica,  borax,  valerian,  and  ergot.  As  adjuvant  drugs  we  have  quinine, 
strychnine,  iron,  the  phosphates,  arsenic,  silver,  the  alkalies  and 
iodides.     The  most  valuable  of  the  specific  drugs  are  the  bromides. 

All  bromides  act  alike  in  this  disease.  If  one  does  not  cure  an- 
other will  not.  Occasionally,  changing  or  mixing  reduces  the  attacks 
for  a  time  and  benefits  the  stomach.  The  best  bromides  are  those 
of  x)otassium,  sodium,  strontium,  ammonium,  and  hydrogen  (hydro- 
bromic  acid) .     Pure  bromine  may  be  used. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  the  most  trustworthy.  Bromide  of  so- 
dium is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  less  irritating  to  the  stomach 
and  milder  in  its  eifects,  but  is  eventually  just  as  depressing  as 
other  forms.  '  l^roniide  of  ammonium  has  a  brief  stimulant  effect 
on  the  circulation.  Bromide  of  strontium  lias  no  advantages  that 
I  can  discover.     Bromide  of  gold  is  of  no  use. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are 
indigestion  and  phosphaturia  and  an  alkali  is  contraindicated.  It 
2)roduces  acne  less  readily  than  the  alkaline  bromides. 

Bromides  should  be  given  in  daily  doses  of  3  i.,  increased  grad- 
ually until  the  attacks  are  suppressed  or  the  dose  reaches  3  iv.  to 
3  i.  daily.  Few  patients  can  tolerate  more  than  this  latter  dose. 
Thorough  broniidization  should  be  always  tried  if  necessary  to  stop 
the  fits,  and  it  may  be  occasionally  repeated.  But  broniidization 
is  sometimes  injurious,  even  making  the  disease  worse,  and  it  must 
always  be  employed  with  caution.  When  the  fits  are  suppressed 
the  bromides  should  be  reduced,  but  never  entirely  stopped  for  at 
least  two  years  after  the  last  fit.  In  most  cases,  and  especially  in 
nocturnal  epilepsy,  an  extra  large  dose  of  bromide  or  bromide  and 
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chloral  should  be  given  at  night.  It  is  very  important  that  the  bro- 
mides should  be  chemieallj  pure  (most  samples  are  not)^  that  their 
use  should  be  continued  a  very  long  time,  and  that  their  depressing 
effects  should  be  offset  by  tonics  and  all  possible  roborant  measures. 

Bromides  lessen  the  fits  in  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  cases.  They  do  no  good  or  do  actual  harm,  as  regards  frequency 
of  attacks,  in  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  cases.  Bromides  do  no 
actual  good  to  the  patient  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases. 

To  prevent  bromide  acne,  arsenic,  calcium  sulphide,  baths,  and 
diuretics  are  the  best  measures. 

To  prevent  bromidization,  one  should  adopt  all  possible  roborant 
measures ;  use  salt-water  baths  and  regular  physical  exercise ;  give 
black  coffee,  caffeine,  cocaine,  mineral  acids,  strychnine,  bitter 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil.  In  all  cases  the  patient  should  dilute  the 
drug,  preferably  with  carbonic-acid  water  or  Vichy,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  ounces  of  water  to  a  scruple  of  the  drug.  A  few  drops 
of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  added  to  this. 

The  continuous  administration  of  an  alkaline  bromide  in  an  alka- 
line water  sometimes  affects  the  bladder,  and  then  the  bromide  can 
be  given  dissolved  in  hydrobromic  acid. 

The  best  substitutes  for  the  bromides,  when  these  do  no  good  op 
do  harm,  are  belladonna,  zinc,  strychnine,  glonoin,  borax,  and  anti- 
pyrin. 

The  best  non-specific  adjuvants  (drugs)  to  the  bromides  are  po- 
tassium iodide  (in  syphilitic  epilepsy),  carbonate  and  sodium  sali- 
cylate (in  lithsemic  and  rheimiatic  states),  carbonate  of  ammonium^ 
the  hypophosphites,  arsenic,  iron,  and  quinine. 

One  of  the  best  specific  adjuvants  to  the  bromides,  as  Seguin  has 
shown,  is  chloral  hydrate.  By  adding  five  or  six  grains  of  this  to  a 
mixture  the  bromide  dose  can  be  reduced  one-half  and  the  fits  still 
be  controlled.  Chloral-amide  has  a  similar  effect.  Both  these  drugs 
will  sometimes  affect  the  eyes  and  stomach  unfavorably.  Other  ex- 
cellent adjuvants  are  salicylate  of  sodium  and  antipyrin.  Children 
bear  nearly  as  large  doses  of  bromide  as  adults. 

The  remedies  that  are  especially  useful  in  j^f^tit  vial  are,  after  the 
bromides,  antipyrin,  bromide  of  camphor,  belladonna,  glonoin,  can- 
nabis indica,  cod-liver  oil,  ergot,  counter-irritation  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  cold  spinal  douches. 

For  epilepsy  in  children,  besides  the  bromides  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  employ  milk  diet,  rest,  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

In  hemiplegic  and  in  Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  actual  cautery  ap- 
plied over  the  scalp  is  beneficial.  Urethane  occasionally  acts  well 
also,  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  ordinary  epilepsy  and  it  may  produce 
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albuminuria  if  given  in  large  doses.  Strychnine  is  sometimes  use- 
ful. Raising  the  head  of  the  bed  or  making  the  patient  sleep  in  a 
chair  at  night  are  measures  that  may  be  tried. 

For  hysterical  and  erethitic  cases,  with  or  in  place  of  bromides 
give  a  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  and  try  turpentine,  valerian,  or 
zinc.     Belladonna  is  usually  contraindicated. 

Counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  issues,  and  setons  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  is  of  doubtful  value. 

For  the  status  epilepticus  give  large  enemata  of  chloral  and  use 
emetics  and  purges.  Venesection  is  often  efficacious,  morphine  is 
dangerous,  chloroform  is  only  palliative,  and  nitrite  of  amyl  is  of 
little  value. 

To  prevent  impending  attacks  the  best  remedy  is  nitrite  of  amyl, 
which  may  be  carried  in  a  phial  tilled  with  cotton.  Inhalation  of 
chloroform  or  ammonia,  the  internal  administration  of  ammonia, 
spirits  of  lavender,  or  alcohol,  a  sternutatory,  and  pressure  on  the 
carotids — all  are  measures  which  sometimes  stop  the  attack. 

Alterative  and  habit-breaking  drugs,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of 
potassium,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  are  useful  in  epilepsy,  especially 
in  acquired  forms  due  to  lead,  alcohol,  and  syphilis.  Bromides 
stop  the  tits  oftener  if  given  early  in  the  disease,  if  given  to  young 
children,  and  if  given  in  cases  that  develop  after  twenty -one. 

Injuries  to  the  head  which  have  (;aused  a  fracture  or  a  contusion 
of  the  brain  are  the  most  frequent  traumatic  irritants.  AMienever 
epilepsy  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  blow  on  the  head  the  question 
of  trephining  should  be  brought  up.  If  there  is  a  history  of  frac- 
ture, or  present  evidence  of  fracture,  or  even  evidence  of  severe  head 
injury,  trephining  is  justifiable.  Tlie  more  marked  the  evidence  of 
a  degenerative  constitution  and  the  less  marked  the  evidence  of  real 
brain  injury,  the  Jess  ho[)eful  the  prognosis.  On  the  whole,  surgeiy 
can  do  little  for  acquired  and  nothing  for  idiopathic  epilepsy. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria  is  a  chronic  functional  disorder  characterized  bv  ner- 
vous  crises  of  an  emotional,  convulsive,  or  other  nature  and  by  an 
interparoxysmal  state  in  which  certain  marks  or  stigmata  are  pres- 
ent. Hysteria  is  essentially  a  psychosis,  and  the  dominant  symp- 
toms are  attributable  to  disorder  of  the  cortical  areas  of  the  brain. 
Its  components  are  the  paroxysms,  or  "  crises  "  as  they  are  called, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  an  interparoxysmal 
state  on  the  other  hand.  The  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite 
one,  having  a  certain,  as  yet  unknown,  pathological  basis  underly- 
ing it.  The  use  of  the  word  should  be  much  more  restricted  and 
definite  than  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion.  There  are  two  forms 
of  the  disease,  hysteria  major  and  hysteria  minor. 

Et'iology, — Of  the  predisposing  causes  heredity  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  about  seventy-five  per  cent  there  is  a  history  of  hys- 
teria or  some  neurosis  or  psychosis  in  the  parents.  The  disease  is 
transmitted  more  often  by  the  mother.  Heredity  is  particularly  apt 
to  be  important  in  the  hysteria  of  children;  it  is  a  much  smaller 
factor  in  hysteria  of  adult  males.  A  hereditary  history  of  rheu- 
matism, gout,  and  tuberculosis  is  of  very  doubtful  importance. 
Hysteria  is  a  disease  of  early  adult  life,  most  cases  occurring  be- 
tween the  ages  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  in  females;  it  occurs 
later  in  m  iles.  Hysteria  attac^ks  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen,  chiefly  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  The  disease  af- 
iz'f'.ts  women  more  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  vary- 
ing much  with  race,  climate,  and  occupation.  Hysteria  occurs  in 
all  classes  of  life,  but  rather  less  frecjuently  in  the  middle  classes 
than  among  the  poor  and  the  very  rich.  Male  hysteria  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  poorer  classes  who  are  subjectixl  to  the  exciting  influ- 
ences of  alcoholism,  poverty,  injuries,  etc.  Hysteria  is  certainly 
much  less  frequent  in  its  severer  forms  in  this  country  than  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  France.  In  my  experience  it  is  much 
less  frequent  than  epilepsy  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this 
country.  It  occurs,  however,  quite  frequently  in  the  negroes  and 
also  in  the  Latin  races  of  this  country.     Bad  methods  of  education 
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and  bad  family  training  undoubtedly  tend  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  most  important  single  exciting  factor  is  powerful  emotion, 
particularly  fear.  Other  emotions  of  an  allied  character — excite- 
ment, sorrow,  anxiety — may  bring  on  attacks.  The  disease  can  be 
developed  by  imitation.  Injuries  combined  usually  with  mental 
shock  are  fruitful  causes  of  producing  hysteria.  The  infectious 
fevers,  syphilis,  diffuse  hemorrhages,  the  poisons — lead,  alcohol, 
mercury,  and  tobacco — the  administration  of  ether,  mental  and 
bodily  and  sexual  excesses,  are  all  important  agents  in  developing 
the  disease. 

St/mjftoins, — The  symptoms  of  hysteria  are  best  described  under 
two  general  heads :  first,  those  of  hysteria  minor  or  the  hysterical 
condition,  and  second,  those  of  hysteria  major. 

1.  Hysteria  minor  is  characterized  by  the  interparoxysmal  con- 
dition of  emotional  weakness,  nervousness,  hyperaesthesia  and  pains, 
and  by  crises  of  an  emotional  character.  In  hysteria  minor  there 
are  no  permanent  objective  marks  like  anaesthesia  and  paralysis, 
and  no  decided  convulsive  seizures.  The  patient,  who  is  almost  al- 
ways a  girl  or  young  woman,  gradually  develops  an  undue  sensitive- 
ness, the  mind  is  depressed,  and  she  gets  easily  alarmed.  She  has 
feelings  of  nervousness  and  lacks  control  over  the  emotions,  she 
laughs  and  cries  very  easily  and  yields  to  every  impulse.  She  suf- 
fers from  headaches,  which  are  usually  vertical  and  often  severe  and 
chronic,  and  from  spinal  i)ains.  She  sleeps  as  a  rule  rather  badly 
and  often  has  disagreeable  dreams.  She  has,  under  any  little  ex- 
citement, sensations  of  tickling,  fulness  or  choking  in  the  throat, 
formiiij^  the  condition  known  as  globus.  Excitement  also  brings 
on  attacks  of  trembling  or  chilly  feelings  which  come  and  go.  There 
is  more  rarely  a  considerable  amount  of  vasomotor  instability,  as 
shown  by  flushings  and  by  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

She  has  with  more  or  less  frequency  distinct  crises  of  an  emo- 
tional character,  during  which  she  laughs  or  cries  without  apparent 
cause,  or  at  least  to  an  extent  beyond  her  control.  She  nia}^  have 
attacks  of  vomiting  or  headache,  or  of  intense  mental  excitement 
amounting  almost  to  delirium.  In  some  cases  the  patient  has  som- 
nambulic attacks  at  night,  or  she  may  have  under  a  little  excitement 
attacks  of  cerebral  automatism  during  Avhicli  she  involuntarily  does 
things  that  she  is  entirely  unconscious  of  when  she  comes  out  of  the 
attack.  The  crises  are  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  very  light 
urine.  Hysteria  minor  is  closely  allied  to  a  condition  of  neuras- 
thenia or  of  simi)le  nervousness.  It  is  associated  with  neurasthenia 
oftentimes,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  it  chiefly  by  the  peculiar 
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psychical  state,  the  hyperaesthesia,  and  the  crises  which  have  been 
described.  Even  in  hysteria  minor  there  is  a  degree  of  that  pecu- 
liar mental  condition  which  will  be  described  later  and  which  is 
known  as  suggestibility.  Hysteria  minor  is  a  disease  which  belongs 
especially  to  childhood  and  early  womanhood.  It  is  very  apt  to 
become  ameliorated  and  disappear  a  little  later  in  life  or  under  the 
influence  of  proper  treatment,  but  it  may  continue  or  pass  into  the 
major  form. 

2.  Hysteria  major  is  characterized  by  interparoxysmal  mani- 
festations of  anaesthesia,  pai'alyses,  contractures,  tremors,  peculiar 
mental  conditions,  and  by  paroxysms  of  an  emotional,  convulsive, 
or  other  serious  nature.  Hysteria  major  is  what  is  usually  meant 
when  one  speaks  of  hysteria;  it  includes  also  hystero-epilepsy. 
The  onset  may  be  gradual,  but  not  infrequently  it  follows  some 
shock,  the  first  symptom  being  a  convulsion,  a  paralysis,  or  some 
emotional  outburst. 

The  st/jiijjtonis  of  the  crUes  are  the  most  striking  and  will  be  de- 
scribed first.  The  most  common  of  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria  are 
emotional  outbursts  of  crj'ing  or  laughing;  after  this  come  motor 
disturbances  in  the  shape  of  convulsions  of  various  types  or  of  hemi- 
plegia or  other  type  of  paralysis.  Besides  this  we  have  attacks  of 
severe  pain,  forming  neuralgic  crises;  attacks  of  nausea,  gastral- 
gia,  and  vomiting,  forming  gastric  crises ;  much  more  rarely  there 
are  prolonged  attacks  of  hysterical  coughing,  hiccoughing,  sneezing, 
or  rapid  breathing.  The  hysterical  seizure  may  also  take  the  form 
of  attacks  of  trance  and  lethargy,  catalepsy,  amnesia,  and  cerebral 
automatism. 

The  emotional  crises  are  characterized  by  appearing  without  any 
good  cause;  the  patient  laughs  without  reason,  and  the  laughing 
continues  and  is  quite  beyond  her  power  of  control.  In  the  same 
way,  and  rather  more  frequently,  crying  attacks  or  attacks  of  furi- 
ous anger  and  excitement  come  on.  Associated  with  these  outbursts 
there  is  almost  always  a  peculiar  sensation  of  something  in  the 
throat.  It  is  described  sometimes  as  being  a  ball  or  pressure  or  a 
squeezing  sensation.  It  is  called  hysterical  globus,  and  is  due  usu- 
ally to  a  paraestliesia  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  but 
ocjcasionally  there  is  also  a  muscular  spasm  of  those  parts.  Fol- 
lowing the  crises  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  pale,  limpid  urine. 

Hysterical  convulsions  have  two  rather  well-defined  types.  One 
of  them  is  that  which  comes  on  also  in  hysteria  minor  and  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  hysterical  convulsions ;  the  other  is  a  much  more 
severe  disturbance  in  eveiy  way  and  is  known  as  a  hystero-epileptio 
OP  hysteroid  attack.     In  the  hysterical  convulsion  the  patient,  imdep 
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the  influence  of  some  excitement,  injury,  or  acute  gastric  disturb- 
ance,  lather  suddenly  falls  down  and  begins  to  go  through  various 
irr^ular  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  thrashing  with  the  arms, 
kicking  with  the  legs,  throwing  the  head  from  side  to  side,  rolling 
about  on  the  bed  or  floor.  In  the  more  distincti vely  convulsive  seizu re 
the  hands  and  arms  and  Angers  are  flexed,  the  legs  and  feet  aie  ex- 
tended, the  eyes  are  generally  closed,  the  eyeballs  often  converged 
or  moved  about  irregularly,  the  pupils  dilated.  There  is  some  les- 
sening of  sensation  over  the  body  and  of  the  conjunctivae.  The  pa- 
tient often  utters  noises  or  screams  at  intervals.  She  may  bite  her 
lips,  but  does  not  bite  the  tongue,  nor  does  she  ever  hurt  herself  in 
her  various  contortions.  The  attack  may  last  for  half  an  hour  to 
several  hours,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  break  it  up.  In 
other  forms  of  hysterical  convulsion  there  is  simply  a  general  shak- 
ing or  trepidation  of  the  body  as  though  the  patient  had  a  chill;  in 
other  cases  again  the  main  type  of  movement  is  that  of  opisthot- 
onos, the  patient  risiug  up  upon  the  head  and  heels  and  arching 
the  body  as  in  tetanus.  Again  the  attack  may  consist  simply  of  a 
little  rigidity  of  the  bod}',  or  of  a  series  of  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  head  or  trunk  or  limbs,  the  patient  sitting  up  and  oscillating 
the  head  or  swaying  the  trunk  or  moving  the  arms,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  incoherent  words.  In  still  other  cases  the  patient  sim- 
ply falls  down  and  lies  unconscious  like  a  person  sleeping  for  a  few 
minutes  or  even  an  hour.  In  children  the  attacks  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  peculiar  noises  and  movements  in  imitation  of  animals, 
such  as  the  growling  of  a  dog  or  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  therio-mimicry.  In  some  instances  the  attack  may 
be  accompanied  by  or  may  end  in  a  condition  of  mental  excitement 
approaching  delirium.  The  patients  while  suffering  from  these 
seizures  generally  appreciate  Avhat  is  going  on  about  them,  and  will 
often  respond  to  some  stern  order  for  them  to  cease  or  will  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  quietude  by  pressure  upon  some  part  of  the 
body  which  provokes  pain.  In  women  in  particular,  pressure  over 
the  ovaries  or  epigastrium  will  abort  the  attack;  the  application  of 
cold  water  or  an  emetic  will  do  the  same. 

After  a  hysterical  crisis,  or  sudden  shock,  the  patient  may  be 
found  to  have  a  paralysis  of  arms  or  legs  or  one  side  of  the  body. 

T/tr.  Sf/tH/ttot/is  of  flif'  Tnferpnmj't/smni  State, — Between  the  crises 
the  patient  may  be  in  a  fair  condition  of  general  health,  but  usually 
presents  certain  definite  chronic  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The 
most  characteristic  are  sensory  symptoms,  paralyses,  and  contrac- 
tures. 

Sensory  symptoms.      These  consist  of  cutaneous   and   mucous 
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hypersesthesia  and  anaesthesia  and  anaesthetic  disturbances  of  the 
special  senses.  Cutaneous  anaesthesia  occurs  in  three  forms:  the 
common  form  is  that  of  hemianaBSthesia  involving  one-half  of  the 
body ;  next  in  frequency  is  the  segmental  anaesthesia  involving  an  arm 
or  a  leg  or  part  of  the  face  or  head ;  rarest  of  all  the  forms  is  a  dis- 
seminated anaesthesia  occurring  in  the  form  of  patches.  These 
various  modes  of  distribution  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
The  anesthesia  is  a  pain  anaesthesia  chiefly.  The  tactile  and  thermic 
sensations  are  less  markedly  affected.  The  anaesthesia  is  in  some  rare 
cases  transferable  by  means  of  magnets  or  electrical  irritants  or  by 
suggestion.  The  anaesthesia  can  also  be  lessened  or  removed  tempo- 
rarily by  the  application  of  magnets  or  coins  or  pieces  of  metal.  For 
example,  if  a  silver  coin  is  fastened  upon  the  anaesthetic  area,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours  there  will  be  a  zone  of  normal 
sensation  under  and  around  the  coin.  Sometimes  the  temperature 
of  the  skin  upon  the  anaesthetic  pait  is  lowered  3^  or  4°  F.,  and  upon 
pricking  the  skin  blood  does  not  flow.  The  anaesthesia  is  oftener 
upon  the  left  side  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Hysterical  anes- 
thesias are  not  accompanied  by  subjective  sensations  as  are  organic 
anaesthesias.  The  skin  reflex  is  usually  abolished.  Anaesthesia 
of  some  kind  occurs  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  chronic  forms  of 
hysteria  major.  They  are  rare,  however,  in  children,  and  are 
rarer  in  women  than  in  men,  in  the  author's  experience.  Anaes- 
thesia of  the  mucous  membranes  is  present  chiefly  in  hemianes- 
thesia; it  then  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  the  nose  and  glottis.  Hemi- 
anaesthesia  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  hemiplegia  and  often 
by  some  tremor.  Segmental  anesthesia  is  also  often  accompanied 
by  some  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  part. 

Visual  anesthesias.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  perma- 
nent stigmata  of  hysteria  is  an  anesthetic  condition  of  the  retina. 
The  result  of  tliis  is  the  production  of  a  concentric  limitation  of 
the  visual  field  and  a  disturbance  in  the  color  sense.  Complete 
loss  of  this  sense  may  take  place  or  there  may  be  a  variation  in 
the  ways  in  which  the  colors  are  perceived.  There  may  be  also 
a  distinct  diminution  in  the  acuity  of  vision  or  even  a  complete 
loss  of  sight  of  one  eye.  The  visual  disturbance  is  most  common 
with  hemianesthesia.  It  is  more  marked  on  the  affected  side, 
but  exists  to  some  extent  on  the  healthy  side.  The  limitation  of 
the  fields  is  shown  in  the  acrcompanying  cut  (Fig.  221). 

Hearing.  There  is  sometimes  a  diminution  in  the  acuity  of 
hearing  of  one  ear,  and  this  occurs,  if  present,  in  connection  with 
hemianesthesia.     There  may  also  be  a  loss  of  Jiearing  to  high 
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and  low  DOtes,  while  hearing  is  apparently  fairly  good  to  cotes  o£ 
medium  range;  and  finally  theie  may  be  a  diminution  in  hearing 


by  bone  conduction,  while  hearing  by  aerial  conduction  is  but  little 
impaired,  this  being  due  probably  to  an  anaesthesia  of  the  acouetio 
nerve. 
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Disturbances  of  taste  in  the  form  of  anaesthesia  or  parsesthesia 
are  quite  frequent  and  are  important  signs  in  hysteria.     The  loea 
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of  the  sense  of  taste  may  involve  only  the  back  portion  of  th0 
tongue  and  the  palate;  in  other  words,  the  taste  field  is  here  lim* 
ited  as  it  is  with  hearing  and  vision. 

The  sense  of  smell  may  be  abolished,  but  this  usually  occurs 
in  connection  with  hemianssthesia. 

Hypersesthesias  and  neuralgias.  Pure  neuralgias  are  somewhat 
rare  in  true  hysteria,  but  hypersesthesia  and  pains  of  various  kinds 
are  not  at  all  infrequent.  Hypersesthesia  occurs  in  the  form  of 
patches  at  different  parts  of  the  body.  These  sensitive  points  may, 
when  pressed  upon,  bring  on  paroxysms  of  various  kinds,  and  they 
are  therefore  called  the  hysterogenic  zones  (Fig.  220).  The  most 
common  seat  of  these  zones  in  women  is  over  the  ovaries;  in  men, 
in  regions  corresponding  to  the  ovaries  and  on  the  scrotum.  Hys- 
terogenic zones,  however,  may  be  found  just  beneath  the  mam- 
mary gland,  on  the  epigastrium,  along  the  spine,  and  in  other 
places.  These  zones  are  sensitive  areas;  they  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  applications  of  electricity  and  by  refrigeration  and 
counter-irritation.  Hysterical  patients  often  suffer  from  local 
headaches,  which  are  apt  to  be  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head 
or  to  the  sides  near  the  temples.  The  pain  is  severe,  sharp,  and 
boring,  and  may  exacerbate  with  such  intensity  as  to  produce 
symptoms  almost  resembling  meningitis.  The  spot-like  pains  are 
known  as  hysterical  clavus.  Hysterical  patients  occasionally 
have  migraine,  facial  neuralgia,  and  intercostal  neuralgia.  Much 
more  often  they  have  pains  along  the  spine,  producing  symptoms 
of  spinal  irritation.  Hysterical  patients  also  have  at  tiiu*fs  attacks 
of  palpitation  and  pains  over  the  heart,  cfmstituting  what  is  known 
as  pseudo-angina.  Such  troubles  are  much  more  frequ^rut  in 
women. 

Motor  symptoms.  The  mot^ir  »ym]fUjm»  of  hysUrria  a:*  ^-laraLiT- 
ses,  amyosthenia,  contra/rtures,  tr^'iuor,  and  chon'v:  a:-'l  'cVdjyt 
movements.  The  j/aralyHes  of  hysteria  take  the  form  of  iiend- 
plfrgia,  paraplegia,  and  uunioiAt'^mn,  Hvht^ri^^al  LfrLjfi^le^ii  oc- 
curs usually  rather  sud'lerily,  oft/^ii  wi  the  T*r^.\ix  of  soine  sierr^T^ 
fAifjif:\L.  The  left  hide  i»  mmH  fr^-^i'it^uilr  'dXVis/:lLfrfL  Tla  ltil  is 
most  affei^rt^i,  the  leg  n^xt,  whiie  \\ih  i'Af,h  U  h^nralj  ^rr*rz  :iT..>^i. 
Tlie  para]y>t3>,  U  n^/t  an  '^km^AuXAi  or-'r,  -^lA  t?*e  jxati*r-T  is  i-il*:  •..  Lrk^ 
himself  a^or^^f.  'Hie  'W-p  r*Strz^  ^.r*:  u>;-Arir  z^'A  ^fU^zj^TL'r'L  Li»i 
iher  mar  be  fvr  a  tlv/it  ti/xje  al/b^f.r,  T;>r  vi7-«Jv%iv  it  •^-..s  l  5h'.^*3L 
<«ie.  TL^  'jr^^XtA  the  jA.t>fit  U  '\.^.^**ft\  iyr^  ii:a:r  I'f  ij^::-::'^!^* 
di^to  oncir.y;  'ilv^stMr;  \u  hvi:Vrr;';il  ':j^'^^.'^.^^^\\^.  ^sirrL^^t  iracf 
tLft  ptfcjii'rz^  \*^/i  \i*>^i  :,:::,,  i;.  ^/r//<:/j.  ijr::,.  'Jj^rJa.  *Ij^  yisrijfir.  ^-wIlCT 
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the  absence  of  exaggerated  reflexes^  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  the 
face,  and  the  presence  very  commonly  of  other  hysterical  stigmata  are 
suiiicieut  to  enable  one  to  make  the  diagnosis.  Sometimes  the  face  on 
the  affected  side  is  slightly  drawn  by  a  spasm,  so  that  it  appears  to 
be  paralyzed  when  it  really  is  not  (Charcot).  Monoplegias  affect 
the  arm  or  leg,  very  rarely  indeed  the  face,  occasionally  the  eye 
muscles,  and  most  commonly  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
Hysterical  monoplegia  is  usually  accompanied  by  anaesthesia  of 
the  affected  part  and  by  other  symptoms  of  hysteria.  There  are 
no  serious  atrophic  changes  or  disturbances  of  the  electrical  reac- 
tions. Hysterical  eye  palsies  show  themselves  in  the  form  oftenest 
of  an  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti,  much  more  rarely  by  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  third  nerve  or  some  of  its  branches.  In  hysterical 
palsy  of  the  larynx  the  adductors  are  involved  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  speak  loud,  and  the  condition  is  called  hysterical  aphonia. 
The  trouble  often  comes  on  suddenly,  the  patient  finding  that  he 
cannot  speak  above  a  whisper.  The  paralysis  is  not  so  great  but 
that  the  adductors  can  be  approximated  in  coughing.  The  trouble 
is  distinguished  from  laryngeal  inflammation  by  inspection  of  the 
affected  part.  The  abductors  of  the  larynx  and  the  tongue  and 
other  muscles  of  articulation  are  in.  very  rare  cases  also  involved, 
and  hysteria  may  produce  symptoms  resembling  a  bulbar  paralysis. 
Paraplegia  is  a  rather  common  form  of  hysterical  palsy  j  it  is  usu- 
ally brought  on  by  emotions  of  depressing  character,  often  associated 
with  some  slight  injury.  It  may  be  accomx)anied  by  a  good  deal 
of  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  form  of  disease  which  is  popularly 
known  as  "  spinal  concussion"  consists  in  many  cases  of  hysterical 
paraplegia  combined  with  hysterical  neuralgia  of  the  spine.  In 
hysterical  paraplegia  there  is  very  little  wasting  of  the  limbs  and 
no  change  in  the  electrical  reactions.  The  deep  reflexes  may  be 
somewhat  increased  or  normal;  they  are  never  absent.  There  is 
never  any  prolonged  or  persistent  ankle  clonus,  but  there  may  be 
a  short  or  spurious  clonus  due  to  a  general  exaggerated  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  sphincters  are  never  involved  except 
temporarily  or  through  some  complication. 

A/nf/osthenia  is  a  frequent,  peculiar,  and  interesting  symptom 
occurring  in  the  interparoxysmal  stage  of  hysteria.  It  consists  in 
a  more  or  less  temporary  feeling  of  weakness  of  an  arm  or  of  the 
legs.  Thus  a  person  in  lifting  a  dish  from  the  table  suddenly  feels 
the  arm  give  out,  and  if  not  careful  the  dish  is  dropped ;  or  while 
walking  the  patients  suddenly  feel  as  though  they  had  lost  all 
power  in  the  lower  limbs.  This  amyosthenic  condition  is  gener- 
ally temporary,  but  it  may  be  so  permanent  as  to  produce  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  monoplegia  oi-  paraplegia.  The  amyosthenio  con- 
dition generally  pcec-edes  a  paralysis.  It  presents  no  objective 
signs  in  tlie  way  of  electrical  reaction;  it  involves  a  whole  mcm- 
hvT,  not  a  single  gronp  of  muscles;  it  affects  move  the  auusthetio 
side,  and  when  it  exists  the  deep  reflexes  are  usually  exaggerated 
(Touiette). 

Contractures,  la  some  forms  of  hysteria  there  is  a.  tendency 
fur  the  muscles  to  undergo  coutracture  under  slight  mechanical 
stimulation  such  aa  pressure  or  a  blow.  This  tendency  to  con- 
tractui-e  in  hysteria  is  called  the  rnntfietunU  dUithfsix,  and  it  is 
an  important  sign.     The  eoutracturea  may  be  temporary,  disap- 
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pearing  soon  after  the  exciting  cause  ceases,  or  they  may  develof 
independently  and  liist  for  a  long  time.  They  involve  the  legs, 
arms,  and  facial  muscles,  and  may  be  associated  with  [laralysis 
and  aUKsthesia  (Figs.  2'2'2,  '-SA), 

Tremor  occurs  in  hysteria  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
raore  especially  those  in  which  there  are  hemiplegia  and  hemianses- 
thesia.  Hysterical  tremor  simulates  all  the  various  types.  The 
common  form  is  one  in  which  the  oscillations  occur  from  five  and 
a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  times  a  second,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
tremor  of  slow  rhythm.  It  ceases  for  a  time  when  the  person 
is  quiet  or  lies  in  the  horizontal  i>osition;  also  during  sleep.  It 
affects  the  head  and  tongue  as  well  as  the  extremities,  the  latter 
more  \ipon  one  side  than  the  other.  It  may  be  chiefly  in  the  lower 
lirabs.     Sometimes  it  has  tlie  tj-pe  of  an  intentional  tremor,  ceas- 
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ing  ou  rest  of  the  hbuid  iuid  increasing  when  the  haud  is  moved,  as 
in  raising  a  glass  to  the  lips  (Fig,  224).  It  then  resembles  ex.ictly 
tlie  tremor  of  luiiltiple  sc'lprosis.  There  may  be  a  slow  tremor  of 
four  to  live  aud  a  half  osc-illations  per  secuudj  this  persists  during 


rest  aud  is  but  little  modified  bj-  voliuitaiy  movements.  It  imitates 
the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitaiis.  Finally  there  may  be  a  rapid 
tremor  of  eight  to  nine  oscillations  |«r  seooml.  This  also  persists 
during  repose  and  is  but  little  uio<lilied  by  movemeuts.  It  imi- 
tates the  tremor  of  Basedow's  disease,  alcoholism,  and  neuras- 
thenia. 

The  mental  state  in  hysteria  is  chai-aeterixed  by  emotional  in- 
stability and  intense  craving  for  symjiathy,  weakuesa  of  the  will, 
lack  of  self-control,  acuteness  of  perception,  and  a  constant  vari- 


I 


ability  of  moods.  The  hysterical  uiiud  is  not  a  dull  one,  it  is  not 
a.  consciously  mendacious  or  evil  one.  But  there  are  an  abnormal 
increase  of  sensibility  aud  au  exaggeration  of  the  ].iersonal  feeling 
or  egotism  which  leads  to  selfishness  and  prompts  deceit. 

The  fundamental  defect  ia  the  hysterical  brain  is  that  it  is  cir- 
oumscribed  in  its  associative  I'nnctions :  t)ie  field  of  consciousness  ia 
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limited  just  as  is  the  field  of  vision.  The  mental  activity  ia  con* 
fined  to  peraonal  feelings,  which  are  not  regulated  by  connotation 
of  past  experiences;  hence  they  flow  over  too  easily  into  emotional 
outbnrstsor  motor  paroxysms.     The  hysterical  person  cannot  think. 

Physiologically  the  condition  is  explaineil  by  supposing  that 
there  is  a  benumbing  of  the  association  tibres  which  normally  con- 
nect sensory  cortical  centres  with  other  pai-ts  and  enable  one  to 
compare  and  adjust  new  experiences  with  old — in  other  words, 
to  reason  aJid  form  correct  judgments.  Her  mental  life  is  mainly 
in  the  sensory-motor  centi'es  rather  than  in  the  "  association  centres" 
of  Flechaig.     It  is  a  return  to  the  unrijie  brain  of  childhood. 

Underlying  the  hysterical  mental  state  tliere  is  a  condition  of 
sui/gestibiliti/,  by  reason  of  which  ideas  and  impressions  easily  be- 
come fixed  and  dominate  the  mind.  The  person  becomes  self- 
hypnotized  and  believes  he  or  she  is  suffering  from  things  which 
have  no  objective  existence.  The  pains,  palsies,  and  annesthesias 
of  hysteria  major  are  pseudo-delusions,  differing  from  delusions 
of  the  insane  in  that  the  false  belief  or  idea  is  a  subconscious  one. 

Trophic  disorders.  In  hysterical  paralysis  a  slight  amount  of 
atrophy  o<«urB,  but  only  such  as  would  naturally  follow  disuse  of 
the  part.  A  very  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  true 
neurotic  atrophy  resembling  tlie  atrophy  that  occurs  in  neuritis  or 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  was  present,  and  it  is  even  affirmed 
that  degenerative  reactions  may  be  elicitetl.  Cutaneous  eruptions 
and  dystrophies  practically  do  not  exist,  or,  if  present,  are  the 
result  of  complicating  disorders. 

Visceral  symptoms.  Hysterical  patients  often  suSer  from  dys- 
pepsia and  constipation,  also  from  anorexia  and  in  some  cases  from 
persistent  vomiting  or  regurgitation  of  fooil.  Occasionally  the 
anorexia  and  vomiting  become  persistent;  the  patient  refuses  food 
or  rejects  all  that  is  talien;  she  emaciates,  becomes  weak  and  bed- 
ridden, and  develops  into  that  particular  phase  of  hysteria  knoim 
as  ''the  fasting  girl."  In  these  cases,  alung  with  the  aversion  to 
food  and  vomiting,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  gastralgia.  The 
urine  in  hysteria  is  apt  to  be  of  low  sjjecific  gravity.  Always  after 
hysterica!  attacks  there  ia  a  profuse  flow  of  very  light-colored  urine 
having  a  gravity  of  only  1.003  to  1.000.  Sometimes  there  is  re- 
tention of  urine  J  in  extremely  rare  cases  there  is  a  condition  known 
as  ischuria  and  anuria,  in  which  for  several  days  extremely  small 
quantities  of  urine  are  passed,  owing  apparently  to  a  .siispension  of 
the  functions  of  the  kidney.  Such  cases  shonld  always  be  care- 
fully investigated,  to  sep  that  the  jiatient  does  not  deceive  her  at- 
tendants in  regard  to  the  amount  of  urine  passed. 
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Vasomotor  symptoms  are  very  common.  They  consist  of  flush- 
ings and  pallor,  cold  extremities,  and  at  times  an  oedematous  con- 
dition of  one  or  more  extremities.  This  oedema  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  pale,  waxy  character,  pitting  upon  pressure.  In  other 
cases  it  has  a  peculiar  bluish  tinge  and  it  does  not  pit;  the  hands, 
which  are  the  parts  generally  affected,  are  several  degrees  below 
the  normal  in  temperature,  and  the  limb  resembles  in  some  re- 
spects the  condition  in  Raynaud's  disease.  Gangrene,  however, 
never  supervenes.  This  form  of  oedema  is  known  as  the  blue  (eilema 
of  htjsteria. 

There  occur  in  hysteria  febrile  attacks,  and  much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  hysterical  fever.  These  so-called  hys- 
t-erical  pyrexias  may  resemble  in  their  course  typhoid  or  malarial 
fever;  as  a  rule,  the  temperature  runs  a  very  irregular  course,  and 
the  fever  often  lasts  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  essentially 
neurotic  origin  of  these  fevers  has  hardly  yet  been  established,  and 
one  can  reach  the  diagnosis  only  by  most  carefully  excluding  all 
other  possible  causes. 

Anaemia  is  a  very  common  condition  in  hysterical  patients. 

II ystero' Epilepsy. — The  form  of  hysteria  which  shows  itself  by 
the  development  of  severe  crises  known  as  hystero-epileptic  attacks 
is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  at  least  in  its  typical  phase.  It 
has  been  particularly  studied  by  the  French  writers  Charcot, 
Kicher,  and  others.  Hystero-epilepsy,  as  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  called,  is  a  true  hysteria  and  not  epilepsy  at  all,  nor  a  mix- 
ture of  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  though  the  name  would  suggest  that 
that  was  the  case.  The  typical  attacks  of  hystero-epilepsy  begin 
with  certain  prodroniata  consisting  of  a  feeling  of  malaise  and  irri- 
tability which  may  last  for  several  hours  or  a  day.  The  attack  is 
ushered  in  often  with  an  aura,  the  patient  utters  a  cry,  falls  to  the 
grouiul,  loses  consciousness,  and  enters  into  the  first  phase,  known 
as  the  epiloptoid  stage.  During  this  she  suffers  from  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms  very  much  like  those  of  true  epilepsy.  The  muscles 
finally  relax,  and  the  patient  becomes  comatose  for  a  moment  and 
then  enters  the  second  stage,  that  of  tli(^  contortions  and  grand 
movements.  In  this  there  is  opisthotonos,  the  body  is  arched  up, 
and  there  are  violent  movements  of  the*  trunk  and  limbs,  which 
underpjo  flexion  and  extension,  the  movements  being  all  of  large 
range.  The  next  stage  is  that  of  emotional  attitudes,  during  which 
the  patient  seems  to  be  experiencing  intense  feelings  of  anger,  joy, 
or  some  other  violent  passion,  which  she  expresses  by  the  postures 
of  her  body,  the  movements  of  the  eyes  and  facial  muscles.  This 
stage  over,  she  enters  into  the  last  phase,  which  is  known  as  that 
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of  delirium,  during  which  there  la  a  great  deal  of  mental  excite- 
meiit  of  a  depressing  character,  from  which  she  gradually  eniergea 
into  her  normal  condition.  To  recapitulate:  we  have  in  a  typical 
attack,  first,  prodromata;  second,  the  epileptoid  phase,  lasting 
from  one  to  three  niinuteB;  third,  the  phase  of  contortions  and 
grand  movemeuts,  oiic  to  three  niinvites ;  fourtli,  the  emotional 
phase,  lasting  from  five  to  fifteen  minnU'Si  and,  finally,  the  st^e 


of  delirium,  lasting  a  variable  time;  the  whole  attack  lasting  from 
five  to  twentj-  minutes  (Fig.  225).  In  this  country  we  ot^asion- 
ally  see  hysterical  patients  exhibiting  one  or  two  at  these  phases, 
but  very  rarely  indeed  do  they  ever  go  through  the  whole  aeries. 
The  patients  who  suffer  from  liystero-epileptic  altftcks  generally 
during  the  interparoxyamal  stage  present  many  of  the  stigmata  of 
hysteria,  siu-h  as  paralyses,  contraetures,  and  aiiipstheaias. 

Hysterical  crises  which  take  the  form  of  cnnviilsions  or  emo- 
tional seizures  sometimes  end  or  are  associated  with  attacks  of 
catalepai/ ot  fnMK«<  or  attacks  of  amnesia  and  cerebral  automatism. 
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As  these  conditions  all  occur  in  other  diseases  than  hysteria,  they 
will  be  described  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
disorders  of  sleep  and  of  consciousness. 

Hysterical  persons  occasionally  are  attacked  with  violent  and 
persistent  hiccoughing  or  sneezing.  Sometimes  also  there  come  on 
attacks  of  extremely  rapid  breathing  or  hysterical  polypuoea,  during 
which  the  respirations  run  up  to  fifty  or  seventy  a  minute.  A 
hysterical  cough  sometimes  occurs ;  it  lasts  for  a  long  time.  (Eso- 
phageal spasm  with  consequent  dysphagia  is  another  one  of  the 
somewhat  rare  phenomena  of  hysteria. 

Pathology, — There  is  no  known  anatomical  change  at  the  basis 
of  hysteria.  We  do  not  find  the  marks  of  degeneration  as  we  do 
in  certain  forms  of  insanity  and  epilepsy. 

Diagnosis. — Physicians  recognize  three  different  phases  of  hys- 
teria— a  hysterical  temperament,  hysteria  minor,  and  hysteria 
major.  The  hysterical  temperament  is  something  with  which  all 
women  and  many  men  are  naturally  endowed.  It  is  a  condition, 
not  a  disease,  and  does  not  call  for  description  or  elucidation  here. 
Hysteria  minor  is  the  hysterical  temperament  plus  certain  stigmata 
and  the  crises.  One  should  not  make  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria 
minor  unless  he  can  find  these  factors.  The  stigmata  we  have 
already  enumerated,  also  the  peculiar  and  varied  forms  in  which 
the  crises  show  themselves.  In  hysteria  major  we  have  a  much 
greater  preponderance  of  the  stigmata  and  much  severer  forms  of 
the  crises,  these  being  largely  of  a  motor  type.  Hysteria  simu- 
lates many  organic  diseases,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
surely  the  real  from  the  spurious  thing.  The  essential  character- 
istics of  hysterical  fonus  of  disease  are  the  peculiar  emotional  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  past  history  of  hysterical  crises,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  such  as  aiiajsthesias,  limitation  of 
the  visual  field,  ])aralyses,  and  contractures.  The  variability  of 
the  symptoms,  their  susceptibility  to  influence  under  suggestion 
and  rigorous  moral  measures,  the  absence  of  serious  disturbance  of 
nutrition,  the  s(»x  and  age,  and  the  cause  should  also  have  weight 
in  guiding  us  to  our  decision. 

J )hf gnosis  of  ajtrrud  forms  of  hysterical  manifestations.  Hys- 
terical i>aralysis  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  marked 
degree  of  wasting  of  the  muscles,  no  electrical  reactions  of  degene- 
ration, the  deep  reflexes  are  preserved  or  exaggerated,  and  other 
marks  of  hysteria  are  present.  Hysterical  anaesthesia  can  gener- 
ally be  It-ssened  over  certain  areas  by  the  application  of  the  mag- 
net or  can  be  made  temporarily  to  disappear;  it  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tributed in  the  way  described  under  symptoms  and  is  associated 
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with  atisathesias  of  the  special  senses.  Hysterical  coiitractares 
sometimes  cease  during  sleep  and  always  under  deep  narcosis,  and 
the  use  of  Bfi  anieslhetic  may  clear  up  the  case.  They  usually 
follow  a  fit,  an  injury,  tr  an  operation.  They  are  somewhat  in- 
creased on  attempts  to  overcome  them  by  force;  they  are  usually 
associated  with  paralysis  and  anesthesia  and  other  hysterical 
symptoms. 

Hysterical  convulsions.  These  differ  from  convulsions  of  epi- 
lepsy in  the  way  best  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

ITygtfricul  CanTulnon.  Epi'Uptie  ConniMon. 

Broughton  bycmotioo  or  injury  :  no  The  opposite  hiall  tLesc  particulars. 
aura;  no  Initinl  cry;  movemenls 
co-ordinale :  tousuenot  bitten,  aDil 
pnlii-ntneveriujiircaberstlf.  Dur- 
ation perlinpa  Bevvral  Iiourn  with 
iuli-nniseioiis :  coDSclauaiiess  gea- 
vrally  preserved.  Micturition  and 
OcfMjaticm  do  not  occur.  No  ri»e 
of  tcnipcrature ;  may  be  stopped 
Brtilimlly. 

The  hy a tero -epileptic  attacks  are  so  characteriBtio  that  a  mis- 
take could  not  be  made. 

ProijHosia. — The  prognosis  of  hysteria  in  children  is  good. 
They  generally  get  well,  though  in  some  cases  there  is  a  recur- 
rence later  in  life.  In  hysteria  minor  of  yotuig  adults  the  prog- 
nosis varies  with  the  severit}'  of  the  disease  and  with  the  physical 
strength,  mental  endowment,  and  social  environment  of  the  patient. 
Mild  forms  of  hysteria  under  proper  treatment  usually  get  well. 
The  sevei-er  forms  are  often  intractable  even  uiuler  the  best  treat- 
ment. When  a  severe  form  of  hysteria  occurs  in  a  person  of  fee- 
ble frame  who  is  surrounded  with  a  sympathetic  family,  the  task 
of  resctiiiig  her  from  her  disorder  is  a  very  arduous  one.  Trau- 
matic forms  of  hysteria  which  are  not  infrequently  associated  with 
some  actual  physical  injury  are  sometimes  diflicult  to  cure.  Hys- 
teria which  is  associated  with  some  organic  disease,  such  as  a  severe 
pelvic  disorder  or  an  organic  affection  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, has  a  bad  prognosis.  Hysteria  in  the  male  13  generally  cur- 
able, but  it  requires  vigorous  treatment,  and  spontaneous  cure  la 
by  no  means  likely  to  happen. 

Tinttment. — The  treatment  of  hysteria  may  be  divided  into  the 
mental,  mechanical,  dietetic,  and  medicinal. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment  of  hys- 
teria is  the  mental  treatment,  and  the  most  important  measure  to 
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be  taken  is  the  isolation  of  the  patient.  She  should  be  placed 
where  she  will  not  be  surrounded  by  sympathetic  friends;  where 
her  life  will  be  a  regular  one ;  where  some  occupation  may  be  given 
which  will  engross  her  attention,  interest  her  mind,  and  call  into 
play  her  physical  activities.  In  the  major  forms  of  hysteria  asso- 
ciated with  anorexia,  emaciation,  ansemia,  and  possibly  pelvic  dis- 
orders, the  "rest  cure"  as  elaborated  and  carried  out  by  Weir 
Mitchell  forms  by  all  odds  the  most  successful  means  of  treatment. 
In  many  cases  of  less  severe  character  a  partial  rest  cure  in  which 
the  patient  is  separated  from  her  family  but  is  not  placed  under 
such  severe  restrictions  may  be  all  that  is  needed.  In  the  case  of 
children  removal  from  home  is  often  advisable,  and  the  discipline 
of  well-conducted  schools  is  a  most  excellent  measure. 

The  mechanical  means  used  in  hysteria  are  hydrotherapy,  elec- 
tricity, massage,  and  exercise.  Of  these  measures  hydrotheraphy 
and  electricity  take  the  first  rank.  In  hydrotherapy  the  douche 
or  jet  to  the  back,  the  shower  and  cold  plunge,  and  the  half -bath 
are  the  most  efficacious.  The  technique  of  their  use  is  given  else- 
where. In  the  electrical  treatment  the  static  and  faradic  currents 
give  the  best  results.  The  static  sparks  often  relieve  contractures 
and  lessen  or  remove  the  aneesthesias,  and  both  forms  of  electricity 
seem  to  have  a  generally  beneficial  tonic  effect.  Massage  is  of 
some  value  in  promoting  nutrition  and  it  also  has  a  favorable  seda- 
tive effect  on  many  cases.  Exercise,  particularly  of  an  active  kind 
such  as  stimulates  the  mind  and  interests  one,  is  a  measure  of  ex- 
treme value  and  one  which  has  peshaps  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. The  use  of  the  bicycle,  playing  tennis,  and  horseback- 
riding  are  measures  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to 
hysterical  women;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  some  cases  which  are 
submitted  to  the  rest-cure  treatment  might  do  better  by  an  entirely 
opposite  kind  of  procedure. 

Tlie  drugs  which  can  be  recommended  in  hysteria  are  not  nu- 
merous and  their  power  is  limited.  V^alerianate  of  zinc,  turpentine, 
asaftetida,  tincture  of  sun)bul,  iron,  and  the  bromides  are  the  most 
important  of  the  nervines.  In  hysterical  children  a  capsule  con- 
taining two  grains  of  valerianate  of  zinc  and  one  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine is  often  efficacious.  Gowers  places  more  relitince  upon  the  oil 
of  turpentine  in  doses  which  should  be  increased  to  the  imut  of 
strangur3\  l^itros  recommends  the  wearing  of  colored  glasses  in 
order  to  keep  off  hysterical  attacks.  Some  experimentation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  see  which  color  is  most  suited  to  the  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  hysterical  convulsions  the  most  efficient 
measure  is  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  and  this  can  be  best 
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(loue  by  giving  liypodei'inically  oiie-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  apomor- 
phiiie.  C'oavulsioD»  chji  be  auipped  sometimes  by  throwing  water 
in  tlie  face  or  on  the  epigastrium;  by  firm  auil  somewhat  loug- 
eoutiniieil  pressure  over  tlie  ovaries;  by  the  atl ministration  of  vale- 
rian, arumatio  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  i^ompouml  spirits  of  ether. 


Thk  Si-asmmiih;  Tics   (Tio  Coxvitlsif). 

Spasmodic  tic  is  a  disease  to  which  the  name  of  chorea  is  often, 
but  incorrectly,  given.  It  is  a  very  chronic  disorder,  and  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  quick,  electric-like  spasms  of  certain  grouj)s 
of  mnscles  or  single  muecles.  The  spasmodic  movements  are  violent, 
and  several  rapid  contractions  siicceed  ejicb  other,  after  which  there  is 
a  period  of  rest.  The  spasm  has  a  tendency  to  become  localized  in 
certain  nerves,  especially  the  facial  (mimic  /if),  or  even  in  a  single 
branch  or  twig,  as  that  to  the  orbicularis,  the  zygomaticus,  the  dia* 
phragm,  or  the  tensor  tyiiipani.  Spasmodic  tic  sometimes  iuvolvea 
the  muscles  of  expiration  and  the  larynx,  and  then  it  has  been 
wrongly  called  ehorea  of  the  larffiut..     Stuttering  is  a  form  of  tii: 

The  convulsive  movements  may  take  a  wide  range  and  affect 
a  number  of  groups  of  muscles,  producing  quick,  violent  move* 
nients  of  the  body.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  explo- 
sive disturbances  of  speech.  In  these  cases  the  patient  at  the  time 
of  the  convulsive  movement  utters  some  obscene  or  profane  words. 
(eoj-rol'dla),  or  involuntarily  repeats  the  last  words  of  the  sentence^ 
spoken  to  him  {eeholaiia),  or  spasmodically  imitates  a  gesture  mad& 
to  him  (whokitiKgU),  or  iii voluntarily  exclaims  the  thought  upper- 
most in  bis  mind,  perhaps  revealing  some  secret  against  his  will 
(do  lie  pensir). 

The  peculiar  disortler  of  the  Maine  "jumpers,"  characterized 
by  sudden  violent  movements  on  being  touched  or  startled,  in  a 
form  of  tic.  So  also  ai-e  the  similar  troubles  known  as  latah,  oc- 
curring in  Malay,  and  mifi-inelilt,  occurring  in  Siberia  and  Kam- 
chatka. 

Most  of  the  special  forms  of  spasmodic  tic  (mimic  tic,  wryneck^ 
etc.)  have  been  described  elsewhere. 

S/Hismoili';  tin  u-it/i  coproliiliii.  affects  children  between  the  ageg. 
of  six  and  sixteen  years,  and  by  prefei-ence  the  masculine  sejt. 
There  is  almost  always  a  neurotic  family  history,  and  the  childreiL 
are  nervous. 

The  disease  begins  with  attacks  of  violent  and  irregular  move- 
ments, affecting  generally  the  Iiead,  face,  and  upper  extremities' 
first,  then  involving  the  whole  body.     The  movements  can  be  coa-^ 
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trolled  for  a  time  by  the  will,  only  to  break  out  with  increased 
violence  later.  They  cease  entirely  during  sleep,  which  is  gener- 
ally profound. 

After  having  suffered  from  the  disease  for  a  time,  the  patient 
will,  with  the  attacks,  utter  inarticulate  cries,  or  he  may  begin  to 
repeat  or  echo  the  words  that  he  overhears.  All  this  is  done  auto- 
matically and  suddenly,  with  the  accompaniment  of  grimaces  and 
muscular  contortions.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  the 
sudden  interjection  by  the  patient  of  obscene  words  and  expressions 
(coprolalia). 

The  disorder  is  chronic,  lasting  for  years.  It  is  best  treated  by 
isolation,  tonics,  and  ordinary  antispasmodics. 

Thomsen's  Disease  (Myotonia  Coxgenita). 

This  is  a  hereditary  family  disease  characterized  by  the  devel- 
opment of  tonic  cramps  when  the  patient  attempts  voluntary  move- 
ments.    The  disorder  is  very  rare. 

Etiology. — Congenital  myotony  is  practically  always  hereditary 
and  runs  in  families.  It  affects  males  by  preference  and  develops 
at  the  time  of  adolescence. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  notices  that  on  trying  to  rise  or  walk 
his  legs  are  seized  with  a  painless  cramp,  which  in  a  few  seconds 
relaxes,  but  comes  on  again  when  the  muscular  movements  have 
been  repeated.  If  he  closes  his  hands  tightly  a  cramp  occurs  and 
he  cannot  relax  the  grip.  If  he  shuts  his  eyes  he  cannot  open 
them  for  a  moment.  The  muscles  of  mastication  may  be  affected, 
but  the  extremities  are  the  parts  most  involved.  The  involuntary 
muscles  are  spared.  The  cramps  are  increased  by  cold  and  ner- 
vousness; they  are  lessened  by  muscular  exercise.  The  muscles 
are  somewhat  hy pert roph led,  and  the  patient  may  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  strong  man.  The  actual  strength  is  fair,  but 
less  than  would  seem.  The  general  health  may  be  good,  but  the 
patients  sometimes  show  the  signs  of  low  vitality  in  weak  diges- 
tion, feeble  sexual  power,  and  susceptibility  to  cold. 

The  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  normal,  that  of  the 
muscles  is  increased,  and  there  is  produced  a  contraction  tetanus 
by  both  currents.  In  addition  Erb  describes  a  peculiar  reaction 
produced  by  a  strong  stabile  galvanic  current.  It  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  wave-like  muscular  movements  passing  from  cathode 
to  anode.  This  was  not  preseit  in  my  case  or  Jacoby's.  The 
mechanical  excitability  of  the  mui  cles  is  also  increased. 

Fatholoyij, — The  disease  is  p/obably  a  primary  muscular  dys 
trophy.     There  may  be,  however,  a  peculiar  defect  in  innervation, 
resulting   from  a  congenital   anomaly  of  the  motor  tracts.     The 
muscular  fibres  are  found  to  be  hypertrophied,  the  striations  indis- 
tinct, and  the  nuclei  increased. 
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The  iliagnonU  is  easily  made  by  the  charaoUrristie  tonic  cnuups. 

The  j'royrwsia  is  bad  as  regards  cure,  but  the  disorder  does  no* 
shorten  life. 

Trc'it"'eiit.  — Dr.  Tbomsen,  who  first  described  the  disease, 
Btates  that  active  muscular  exei'dse  benefits  patients,  ^o  specifia 
measures  are  known. 

CoNQESiTAL  Paramyotonia. 

Paramyotonia  is  the  name  given  to  a  form  of  myotonia  in  vhiclt 
the  symptoms  deviate  somewhat  from  the  typical  ones  that  appear 
in  Thomseu's  disease.  Paramyotonia  occurs  symptomatic  ally,  con- 
genitally,  and  in  a  pe<iuliar  clinical  form  known  as  ataxic.  We 
have,  therefore,  symptomatic,  congenital,  and  ataxic  forms. 

Symptomatic  paramyotonia  is  not«d  most  characteristically  in 
a  certain  form  of  paralysis  agitana.  Here  the  patient,  when  at- 
tempting to  walk  or  to  rise  from  the  sitting  posture,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  an  apparent  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  prevents  him 
from  stirring.  The  myotonic  condition  appeal's  also  in  spastio 
paralyses  of  spinid  and  cerebral  origin. 

Congenital  paramyotonia  is  a  faniilyaffection,  resembling  in  this 
respect  Thomsen's  disease.  The  muscular  rigidity  is  brought  on 
not  by  volimtary  movements,  but  by  exposure  to  cold  and  oflea 
very  slight  degrees  of  cold.  The  tonic  s|>asni  is  a  long  one  and 
lasts  for  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  several  hours.  It  affects 
the  arms  more  than  the  legs.  The  facial  muscles  are  prone  to  be- 
come rigid.  The  attacks  are  followed  by  some  muscular  weakness. 
In  congenital  paramyotonia  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  a  primary 
disturbance  of  the  muscles;  in  other  words,  a  myopathy. 

Ataxic  paramyotonia  is  the  name  given  to  a  disorder  character- 
ized by  transient  spasms  like  those  of  Thomsen'a  disease,  associ- 
ated with  distinct  ataxia  and  also  with  weakness  and  some  aniesthe- 
sia  (Gowers).  This  disease  is  prolutbly  located  in  the  spina)  cord 
and  shoidd  perhaps  be  considered  one  of  the  forms  of  symptomatic 
paramyotonia.  No  special  treatment  <'an  be  given  for  either  of 
the  two  latter  forma  of  disease,  of  which  very  few  examples  have 
been  observed. 

Akinesia  Algera  (Paix  Palsy), 

Akinesia  algera  is  the  name  given  by  Moebius  to  a  ])eculiar  form 
of  pai'alysia  which  occurs  in  psychopathic  persons  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  intense  pains  are  produce<l  by  every  muscular  movement. 
The  result  is  that  the  patient  lies  helplessly  in  bed,  afraid  to  sttl 
hand  or  foot.  The  disease  occurs  only  in  persons  who  have  a  very 
unstable  nervous  system  and  generally  in  those  who  have  a  para- 
noiac tendency.  It  occurs  in  adults  only.  Pain  paralysis  comes 
on  gradually  and  affects  eveut'ually  alt  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  body.  There  are  no  objective  disturbances  such  as  atr<^  . 
phy,  electrical  degenerations,  and  ansssthesias.  The  muscles  and  j 
slun,  however,   aie  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch.     The  diseaae  J 
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lasts  a  long  time.  The  patient  sometimes  improves,  in  other  eases 
insanity  ensues.  The  disease  is  essentially  a  form  of  insanity,  a 
pathophobia,  and  is  allied  to  the  disorder  known  as  mysophobia. 
The  paralysis  is  the  result  of  pain  hallucination,  and  the  patient  is 
afraid  to  move  the  arm  or  leg  on  aeccount  of  this  hallucination,  just 
as  the  mysophobic  patient  is  afraid  to  touch  anything  on  account  of 
the  fear  of  contamination. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  and  so  far  treatment  has  accomplished 
litde  or  nothing. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


THE  ACQUIRED  NELTR08E8. 

Chorka   (St.  Vitus'  Daxcb). 

TJbder  this  name  various  spaBuuxlic  (UsorderB  have  been 
described.     They  are  to  be  classed  as  follows: 

I.  Common  chorea,  or  Sydenham's  chorea. 

II.  Hereditary  chorea,  or  Huntington's  chorea. 

III.  The  convulsive  tics. 

IV.  Hysterical  chorea,  including  so-called  chorea  major. 

V.  Various  local  endemic  choreas,  such  as  the  electric  chorea  oi 
Dubini  and  the  electric  chorea  of  Bergeron. 

Chorea  of  Sydeshau. 

This  is  the  common  type  of  chorea,  and  is  the  disease  ordinarily 
meant  when  the  term  chorea  is  used.  It  is  a  subacute  disorder 
characterized  by  irregular  jerking  and  inco-ordinate  movements. 
The  disease  is  a  common  one,  forming  about  one-fifth  of  tlie  nervous 
diseases  of  children. 

JKio/'iyi/.— Most  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
(see  chart,  p.  47fi).  It  is  very  rare  under  five.  A  few  cases  occur 
after  twenty,  and  even  up  to  old  age,  when  a  senile  chorea  is  some- 
times observed.  It  affects  girls  moie  tlian  boys  in  the  ratio  of 
about  2.5  to  1.     In  adult  life  the  disproportion  is  less  marked. 

It  ia  relatively  rare  in  the  negro  race,  especially  in  those  of  puro 
blood  (Mitchell).  In  this  country  it  is  more  common  in  children  of 
German,  Hebrew,  and  I'ortugueae  races. 

It  occurs  in  all  climates.  Most  cases  develop  in  the  spring 
months,  next  in  the  autumn,  next  in  winter,  and  last  in  snmmer. 
The  seasonal  influence  varies  in  different  localities.  In  Philadel- 
phia more  cases  occur  relatively  in  the  spring.  In  New  York  there 
is  an  almost  equal  increase  in  the  autiunn.  S<-hool  attendance  has 
something  to  do  with  these  variudons.  Choreic  attacks  appear  to 
be  related  to  increase  in  storms  (Lewis).  The  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent in  cities,  and  probably  in  the  poorer  classes.  Hereditary  in- 
ilueuce  is  slight,  but  it  exists.     In  a  snuill  ^lercentage  of  cases  one 
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parent  has  had  chorea,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  a  decided  neuropathic 
constitution.  A  phthisical  or  a  gouty  history  in  parents  is  also  not 
rare. 

The  chief  exciting  causes  are  injury  and  fright,  mental  worry, 
and  rheumatism.  Fright  or  some  emotional  disturbance  is  a  cause 
in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases.  Acute  rheumatism  is  given  as  a 
cause  in  very  varying  proportions,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  this  country  it  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
(Sinkler,  Starr,  Sachs,  and  personal  observations).  Endocarditis  is 
developed  in  the  course  of  chorea  in  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of 
cases.  This  may  exist  without  any  manifestations  of  rheumatism. 
Pregnancy  is  a  cause  of  chorea  generally  in  primiparae  and  always  in 
young  wjmen  under  twenty -five.  Chorea  sometimes  follows  infec- 
tious fevers,  especially  measles,  scarlatina,  and  whooping-cough. 
It  has  been  caused  in  rare  cases  by  reflex  irritation  from  an  injury, 
from  nasal  disease,  and  from  sexual  disorders.  Overstudy  and  the 
worry  of  examinations  are  factors  in  causing  chorea  in  predisposed 
and  badly  nourished  children.  Intestinal  irritations,  such  as  worms, 
may  excite  chorea.  Malaria  also  may  aggravate,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce it.  Hamilton  describes  a  form  of  chorea  caused  by  tobacco- 
poisoning.     Anaemia  and  malnutrition  underlie  most  cases. 

Si/mptoms, — The  disease  may  begin  suddenly,  but  usually  it  de- 
velops slowly,  and  it  is  not  till  one  or  two  weeks  that  the  symptoms 
are  decidedly  prominent.  It  usually  begins  with  irregular  twitch- 
ing of  the  hand  or  face  on  one  side.  The  child  winks,  grimaces, 
and  drops  things  from  its  hand.  The  foot  and  leg  become  affected 
later  and  the  child  stumbles  in  walking.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the 
opposite  side  is  involved,  but  usually  less  than  the  one  originally 
affected.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  disease  reaches  its  height. 
The  patient's  movements  are  then  almost  continuous.  The  hands 
can  hardly  be  used  and  the  child  has  to  be  fed  and  dressed;  even 
walking  is  awkward  and  difficult.  Speech  is  indistinct  and  confused 
from  the  irregular  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  The  muscles 
of  respiration  may  be  involved  so  that  the  rhythm  is  imeven.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  heart's  action  is  affected  also;  but  this  is  unlikely. 

The  choreic  movements  usually  occur  both  when  the  muscles  are 
at  rest  and  during  volitional  acts.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  inco-ordinate  movements  when  purposeful 
acts  are  attempted.  In  other  cases  voluntary  movements  can  l)e 
readily  performed,  and  the  muscles  twitch  only  when  the  limbs  are 
at  rest.  The  movements  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep.  But  the 
child  sometimes  sleeps  badly  on  account  of  the  movements.  In  se- 
vere cases  attacks  of  mental  excitement  and  even  delirium  come  on 
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for  several  successive  nights,  and  this  may  be  so  marked  a  feature 
as  to  form  what  is  called  citorea  itieanmis,  or  ruaniatal  cfiamt. 
Apart  from  such  phenomena,  the  mind  in  chorea  is  usually  dulled, 
the  temper  irritable,  and  the  child  much  harder  to  manage. 

The  appetite  is  poor  and  capricious,  the  tongue  coated,  and  the 
bowels  are  often  constipated.  The  nutrition  fails  a  little ;  there  are 
anemia  and  a  tendency  to  loss  of  ilesh. . 

The  eyes  present  nothing  abnormal.  Hypermetropia,  astig- 
matasni,  and  muscular  insufficiencies  exist,  but  not  much  more  than 
in  other  nervous  children. 

The  child  is  often  worse  in  the  morning  and  improves  toward 
night.  Excitement  and  physical  exei-tion  make  the  movements 
worse.  There  is  rarely  any  pain  and  never  antesthesia  or  temler- 
ness.  The  muscles  are  weak  but  not  actually  paralyzed.  The  deep 
reflexes  are  somewhat  lessened  and  the  knee  jerk  may  be  abolished. 
The  electrical  irritability  of  the  muscles  ia,  as  a  rule,  increased,  but 
there  are  no  qualitative  changes.  Kocturnal  enuresis  occasionally 
occurs.  The  urine  contains  an  excess  of  urea  and  phosphates,  aud 
at  the  height  of  the  attack  the  specifio  gravity  may  be  increased. 

Forms, — Maniacal  chorea  is  characterized  by  great  mental  ex- 
citement— especially  at  night,  delirium,  with  hallucinations  and  de- 
Insioua.  Alter  one  or  two  weeks  the  excitement  lessens  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  dull  and  apatlietic.  Such  cases  usvially  occur  in  adult 
women,  and  they  are  sometimes  fatal. 

Paralytic  chorea.  In  this  form  one  arm  becomes  rather  suddenly 
weak  and  powerless.  A  few  twitching  movements  are  observed. 
This  form  occurs  only  in  childi-en  and  runs  the  same  course  as  tlie 
spasmodic  type. 

Choi-ea  of  adult  life  and  senile  chorea.  The  disease  when  it  oc- 
curs in  the  second  half  of  life  attacks  men  rather  oftener  than  wo- 
men }  it  is  not  related  to  rheiuuatism.  There  is  usually  a  neurotic 
family  histoiy  and  even  a  hereditary  history  of  chorea.  The  attack 
is  usually  caused  by  emotional  distui'bances.  It  runs  much  t!ie  same 
course  as  juvenile  chorea,  but  it  ratlier  more  apt  to  become  chronic 
When  it  occurs  iu  old  men  it  is  called  sfiilh  chorea.  This  type  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  hereditary  or  Huntington's  chorea. 

Duration— Rein j)S'-g. — The  disease  in  this  country  lasts  about 
ten  OP  twelve  weeks,  ranging,  however,  from  six  weeks  to  six 
months.  There  may  be  great  improvement  followed  by  a  relapse, 
and  in  this  remittent  manner  the  disease  may  last  fop  years.  If  .it 
last  more  tlian  six  months  it  should  be  called  chr"ti!>\  Relapses 
occur  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  and  rather  oftener  in  girls. 
Belapses  occur  oftenest  within  a  year  of  the  ^rst  attack  and  much 
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oftener  in  the  spring.  After  three  years  relapses  practically  cease. 
The  number  of  relajjaes  Is  usually  but  cue,  but  the  disease  may  recur 
eight  or  iiiue  times.  Relapses  rarely  occur  iti  adults  except  in  the 
chorea  of  pregi  an  ) 

Fatholiifjj  —  The  seat  of  the  les  ons  a  el  orea  is  the  gray  matter 
of  the  coi-teit  and  ts  en  ng  a  h  pyram  dal  tract,  basal  gan 
glia,  and  the  spinal  u)  d.     The  lea  ous  ajre  in  acute  cases  ol  tho 
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nature  of  inteuse  hyperiemia,  with  dilatation  of  vessels,  small  hem- 
orrhages, and  spots  of  softening.  There  are  infiltration  of  the  peri- 
vascular spaces  with  round  cells  and  swelling  and  proliferation  of 
the  iiitima  of  the  small  arteries.  In  chronic  cases  the  evidence  of 
active  vascular  irritation  is  less,  but  there  are  perivascular  dilata- 
tions and  increase  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  226).  The  process 
suggests  a  low  grade  or  an  initial  stage  of  uiflammation.  The 
cause  of  this  is  probably  either  an  infective  micro-organism 
humoral  irritation  similar  to  that  causing  the  rheiunatic  symptoi 
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antl  the  heart  lesions.  Iii  a.  considerable  per  cent  of  cases  (ninety 
per  cent — Osier),  especially-  in  those  of  long  duration,  there  are 
hbriuouB  deposits  on  the  walls  of  the  heart.  The  hjperafinii!  proc- 
ess may  not  be  tontined  to  the  lueuiiiges  and  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  aud  cord,  but  it  is  only  from  the  disease  in  these  parts  that 
the  syniptoma  of  chorea  arise.  The  prfisence  of  points  of  irritation 
in  the  cortex  and  its  meniugi^s  and  in  tlie  deeper  parts  excites  in-eg- 
uliir  discharges  of  nerve  force  and  produces  the  choreic  movements. 
The  interruption  of  the  voluntary  nerve  impulses  by  diseased  foci 
makes  these  movements  irregular.  The  apparently  special  involve- 
ment of  the  lenticular  nuclei  may  explain  some  of  the  inco-ordina- 
tioii.  In  paralytic  chorea  the  pyramidal  tract  is  probably  more  se- 
riously injured  by  some  single  large  fociis  of  congestion,  exudation, 
or  hemorrhage.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  true  hemiplegia  develop  in 
tlie  midst  of  an  attack.  In  maniacal  eiiorea  the  meninges  and  cortex 
are  more  involved. 

Dui'/nosin. —  The  disease  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
twitching  movements.  It  is  necessary  only  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  convtdsive  tic,  electric 
chorea  of  Bubini,  hysterical  spasms  which  include  myoclonus,  sal- 
tatory chorea,  and  chorea  major.  The  distinctions  are  not  difficult 
and  are  given  in  connection  with  tlie  descriptions  of  these  disorders. 

Prognosis.^ A.S  regards  life  the  prognosis  is  very  favorable.  In 
tliis  country  death  from  chorea  hardly  ever  occurs  in  children.  It 
is  more  fatal  in  adults.  In  England  the  mortality  fiom  chorea  is 
about  two  per  cent.     Nearly  all  non-fatal  cases  eventually  get  well. 

Treatmejtt. — The  most  imimrtant  single  factor  in  treatment  is 
rest.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  violent  exercise  or 
U)  have  any  excitement.  In  most  cases  he  should  be  taken  from 
school,  and  in  bad  cases  he  shouM  be  kept  in  bed. 

Cold  sponging  or  the  ether  spray  daily  along  the  back  is  useful. 
Nourishing  food  and  iron  are  indicated. 

As  specific  remedies,  arsenic  still  heads  the  list.  It  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  mv.  of  Fowler's  solution  t.i.d.,  increased  by  one 
or  two  drojis  daily  to  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  or  even  more.  If  this 
causes  nausea  and  gastric  {tain  or  headache,  the  dose  should  be 
stopped  for  &  day  and  then  resumed,  if  possible,  where  it  was  left 
otf.  Sometimes  the  sidphide  of  arsenic  is  better  tolerated  than  the 
arsenile,  Next  to  arsenic  come  antipyrin  (gr.  v.),  antifebrin  (gr. 
iij.),  exalgiu  (gr.  iij.),  the  iloses  lo  be  carefully  increased  if  needed. 
Tincture  of  eimicifiiEa  sometimes  helps  when  arsenic  (ails.  The 
bromide  or  valerianate  of  zinc  is  also  an  excellent  remedy,  especially 
when  there  is  a  hysterical  element.     The  bromides  and  chloral  are 
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useful  adjuvants  in  promoting  sleep.  Chloral  alone  is  said  to  T)e 
curative  if  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  prolong  sleep  greatly  (Bastian). 
Exalgin  given  cautiously  with  iron,  in  doses  increased  to  fifteen  grains 
a  day,  is  often  very  useful.  Hyoscine  hydrobromate  in  doses  of  gr. 
yj-^  is  occasionally  efficacious.  Among  other  drugs  of  less  value 
are  the  salicylates,  cypropedium,  lobeline,  physostigmine,  and  tartar 
emetic.  In  chronic  and  obstinate  cases  hypodermic  injections  of 
Fowler's  solution  should  be  tried.  Galvanization  of  the  brain  and 
spine  is  also  useful.     Change  of  air  sometimes  breaks  up  an  attack. 

Hereditary  chorea  was  first  descrioed  by  a  Long  Island  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Waters,  in  1842,  later  by  Drs.  Gorman  and  Lyon,  and 
in  1872  by  Dr.  Huntington.  The  American  cases  have  been  ob- 
served chiefly  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Cases  have  been  reported  also  from  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  The  disease  rarely  begins  before  thirty  or  after 
fift}' ;  it  occurs  about  equally  in  males  and  females.  It  is  always 
directly  hereditary,  either  through  father  or  mother,  usually  the 
latter.  It  begins  without  known  cause  by  twitchings  in  the  face; 
the  movements  then  extend  to  the  arms  and  legs.  It  is  attended 
by  progressive  mental  deterioration,  by  a  tendency  to  melan- 
cholia, and  finally  ends  in  dementia.  Its  course  is  chronic  and  usu- 
ally very  slow,  lasting  ten  or  twenty  years.  Post  mortem,  chronic 
pachymeningitis  and  leptomeningitis  with  degenerative  changes  in 
the  cortex  have  been  found. 

Electric  Chorea  is  a  name  sometimes  and  wrongly  given  to 
very  violent  forms  of  ordinary  chorea  of  Sydenham.  The  term  was 
first  applied  by  Dubini  to  a  peculiar  and  progressively  fatal  spas- 
modic affection  which  has  been  observed  almost  solely  in  Italy,  and 
which  is  perhaps  of  a  podagrous  or  malignant  malarial  origin.  M. 
Bergeron  in  1880  also  described  an  "  electric  chorea  "  in  which  the 
patients  are  attacked  by  sudden  rhytlniiical  spasms.  This  latter 
disease  has  a  uniformly  favorable  course.  Neither  of  these  dis- 
eases resembles  true  chorea,  nor  do  tliev  have  the  character  of  the 
tlrs. 

The  term  electric  chorea,  therefore,  is  one  that  should  be  used, 
if  at  all,  only  with  a  qualifying  explanation. 

Habit  Chorea  {H'Ic  Coord  hie), — There  aire  many  persons  who 
go  through  life  with  some  trick  of  speech,  of  gesture,  or  some  j)ecu- 
liar  grimace.  It  may  be  only  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  a  twitching 
of  the  eyes,  or  a  sniff.  These  various  movements  are  tirs  of  the 
co-ordinate  kind.  The  spasmodic  motion  is  of  itself  normal,  but  is 
inappro])riate  and  misapplied. 

Such  movements  are  often  seen  in  children.  They  sometimes 
represent  abortive  attacks  of  chorea,  and  sometimes  they  are  the 
residuum  of  old  attacks.     In  many  cases  they  are  chronic  convul- 
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gives  ties  from  the  start  and  have  little  relationship  to  Sydenham's 
chorea.  The  condition  is  lo  be  treated  both  by  moral  and  medi- 
cinal n 


Oseillotonj  spasm  and  nodding  spasms  have  been  described  else- 
where. 

Fioeurgive  Chorea,  or  Dancing  Chorea. — Lajcock  has  described 
as  a  separate  kind  of  chorea  a  rhythmical  or  trochaic  form,  which  he 
Bays  affects  children,  principally  girls,  and  shows  itself  in  spas- 
modic rhythmical  contractions  or  in  sudden  rotating  or  procursive 
movements  of  the  body.  This  has  been  called  chorea  procursive,  or 
chorea  festinans,  by  other  writers.  In  many  cases  it  is  acoompaiuad 
by  vertigo,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  person  who  has  Ijeen  whirling  aro\ind  a  number  of  times.  Such 
cases  always  have  decidedly  hysterical  chai'acters,  although  these 
procursive  attacks  may  complicate  ordinary  chorea. 

Choreii  major  ia  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  and  haa  been  de- 
scribed under  that  head.     It  is  not  a  chorea  at  ajl. 


I'ARAMYOirLONliw    Ml'LTIPLBX     (MvorLllNt'H    MULTIPLEX,    CoXVl'L- 
sivK   Tremuh,     MvusPAdlA). 

Myoclonus  multiplex  is  a  rare  disease  allied  in  nature  to  llw 
convulsive  tics  aud  characterized  by  aCtac^ks  of  quick  clonic  spasms 
aifecting  the  tn-unk  and  sometimes  the  extremities  also.  The  ilis- 
ease  occurs  most  often  in  adult  males.  It  is  caused  usually  by 
fright,  injury,  or  some  vioWnt  emotion.  A  condition  resembling  it 
13  ])i-oduced  by  removal  of  the  thyroid.  Very  different  fomiR  of 
spasm  have  beeu  descrilwd  under  the  name  myoclonus  multiplex, 
but  there  are  two  groups  of  cases  which  may  be  distinguished. 
One  is  of  hysterical  type,  the  other  belongs  to  the  convulsive  tics, 
and  in  its  typical  form  myoolonus  is  to  be  classed  with  this  latter 
form  of  spasmodic  disorder.  lu  the  hysterical  form  the  patient 
without  warning  is  seized  with  sudden  and  lightning-like  contrac- 
tions of  the  trunk  and  hip  muscles,  which  cause  his  body  to  be  al- 
ternately flexed  and  exteuded  so  violently  that  he  is  often  thrown 
from  the  chair  or  couch  on  which  he  is  lying.  The  arms  and  legs 
may  be  also  invoh-ed,  and  the  attack  takes  on  the  characteristics  of 
a  general  tremor  in  which  the  whole  body  shakes.  The  atta*!k  then 
ceaues  and  tlie  patient  has  a  rest  fui'  lionrs  or  days.  lu  the  true 
or  choreiform  type  the  disease  comes  ou  more  slowly,  witlt  sharp 
choreic-like  twitchings,  and  the  patient  pi'esents  something  of  the 
asjKct  of  chronic  chorea.  The  fat^ial  muscles  may  be  affected,  but 
not  those  of  the  eyes.  The  spasmodic  movements  are  btlnt«ral, 
although  they  sometimes  begin  on  one  side,  The  convulsions  differ 
from  those  of  hysteria  in  that  they  affect  groups  of  muscles  that 
have  not  the  same  physiological  functiini  anil  produce  movements 
whicJi  cannot  be  easily  imitated  voluntarily.  Still  this  distinction 
is  not  a  sharp  one.  The  patients  are  generally  neurasthenic.  They 
33 
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have  no  paralyses,  no  anaesthesias,  very  few  pains,  and  their  bodily 
nutrition  is  not  seriously  impaired. 

The  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  are  unknown. 

The  iiiagnosts  is  based  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  spasm, 
on  the  fact  that  the  trunk  muscles  are  involved,  and  that  the  spasms 
are  bilateral.  The  disease  usually  lasts  but  a  few  months  in  the 
hysterical  form,  but  it  may  extend  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  prognosis  is  fairly  good. 

The  treatment  consists  of  tonics  and  the  use  of  chloral  and  hyos- 
cine.  Galvanism  seems  to  be  very  efficient.  Atropine  and  hyos- 
cine  are  indicated,  and  hydrotherapy  may  also  be  advantageously 
employed.     Thyroid  extract  has  been  of  benefit. 


Saltatory  Spasm. 

This  is  a  curious  and  rare  form  of  disease  characterized  by  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  legs  brought  out  by  touching  the  feet 
to  the  floor.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages,  but  usually 
in  those  of  a  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  temperament.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  are  exhibited  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
stand.  The  minute  that  the  feet  touch  the  floor  violent  contractions 
occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  calves  and  hips,  sometimes  in  the  whole 
body ;  these  (jause  the  patient  to  jump,  and  the  movements  may  be 
so  severe  as  to  throw  him  down.  The  seizures  are  brought  on  only 
by  the  exciting  effects  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  feet.  Sal- 
tatory spasm  is  probably  a  form  of  hysterical  spasm.  It  has  been 
described  chiefly  by  the  older  writers,  and  its  symptomatology  and 
pathology  have  not  been  carefully  worked  out. 


Tetanus. 

Tetanus  is  an  acute  or  subacute  infectious  disease  characterized 
by  violent  tonic  spasms  with  remissions  and  exacerbations.  It  is 
called  idiopathic  when  no  open  wound  is  found  and  traumatic  when 
such  condition  is  present.  When  it  attacks  infants  it  is  called  tet- 
anus neonatorum;  when  the  jaws  alone  are  involved  it  is  called 
lockjaw,  or  trismus.  A  form  which  affects  the  face  and  throat  is 
called  head  or  cephalic  tetanus. 

Etiology, — It  has  a  special  predilection  for  newborn  childien  in 
some  countries  (West  Indies)  and  to  a  less  extent  for  puerperal  wo- 
men. It  affect  males  more  than  females.  After  the  first  month  of 
life  there  is  practical  immunity  till  after  the  tenth  year.  It  then 
increases  in  frequency  up  to  forty.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in 
dark  races  and  in  some  tropical  climates  (West  Indies,  South  and 
^Central  America). 
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*//'"/'''"'"'- —Tlip  disease  «ets  in  from  tive  to  tifhfn  ilaya  after 
iDfection.  It  begins  with  feelings  of  stiffness  in  the  neek  and  throat 
and  soinetiiues  with  chilly  feelings.  Gradually  tonic  apasniB  develop 
which  involve  the  trunk  muscles,  causing  opisthotonos  and  other 
fonnsof  rigidspasm.  Trismus,  or  lockjaw,  alsooccura.  Thespasma 
ai'e  attended  with  intense  pain.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  this  may  be  very  high.  The  disease  lasts  from  two  to 
five  weeks.  There  is  evidence  of  irritation  and  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  injured  nerves,  but  no  special  anatomical  changes 
are  found.  A  specific  bacillus  producing  a  tetanizing  poison  has 
been  discovered. 

The  il!ar;nttgix  is  bused  on  the  characteristic  history  and  the  pe- 
culiar spasms.  In  strychnine  posiuniiig  there  is  no  initial  trismus 
or  epigastric  pain.  In  rabies  there  is  also  no  trismus  but  a  respira- 
tory spasm  on  attempts  to  swallow. 

The  i/rw/nifsin  is  bad.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  traumatic  and 
sixty  per  cent  of  idio]iathic  cases  die. 

The  ti-eiitment  consists  uf  complete  rest  andquiet  in  a  dark  room 
and  the  administration  of  chloral,  brumide,  morphine,  and  physo- 
Btigiiia.  Successfid  results  from  injection  of  blood  sei-uni  of  an  animal 
which  has  had  the  disease  are  reported.  A  tetanus  antitoxin  has 
aluo  been  tried  with  some  success,  and  this  has  eveji  been  iujected 
iiiUt  the  subdural  cavity  of  the  brain,  but  the  results  are  not  yet 
very  satisfactory. 


Tetaxv  (Tetanilla). 

Tetany  is  a  subacute  or  chronic  spasmodic  dborder  characterized 
by  intermittent  or  persistent  tonic  contractions  beginning  in  the 
extremities  and  associated  with  partesthesife  and  hyperexcitability 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves. 

Etinltu/;/. — The  disease  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  relatively 
common  in  Europe,  especially  in  Austria.  It  occurs  with  frequency 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  life  and  again  at  the 
time  of  puberty.  Its  rate  of  frequency  then  slowly  declines  and  it 
is  very  rare  after  fifty.  It  affects  males  much  oftener  than  females 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty;  after  that  the  difference  disappears.  It 
occurs  mostly  in  the  working  classes.  In  iufants  rickets  is  often 
noted.  The  exciting  causes  are  exhausting  influences  like  diarrhcea, 
lactation,  sepsis,  fatig\ie,  mental  shock,  and  fevers;  also  exjiosure 
to  cold  and  wet.  Alcoholism,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  intes- 
tinal ento£oa  are  also  causes.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by 
extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  disease  sometimes  appears 
as  an  epidemic. 

SijmptoiM. — Tetany  begins  sometimes  suddenly  with  symmetrical 
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tonic  contractions  of  the  hands ;  at  other  times  there  are  at  first  sen- 
sations of  nnmboessy  prickling  or  pain  in  the  extremities^  with  mal* 
aise  and  perhaps  naosea;  then  spasms  begin.  The  attacks  affect 
first  and  most  the  upper  extremities.  The  flexors  of  the  forearm 
and  hand  are  usually  inrolved;  the  fingers  are  flexed  at  the  meta* 
carpo-phalangeal  joitit  and  extended  at  the  other  joiatSy  and  the 
thumb  is  adducted^  produciag  the  ^'accoucheur's  hand.*'  The  fore- 
arm may  be  flexed  and  the  upper  arm  adducted.  The  knees  and 
feet  are  extended,  the  toes  flexcMl,  and  the  foot  is  inverted.  In  severe 
cases  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  neck,  and  face  are  in- 
Tolved.  Opisthotonos  and  dyspnoea  may  result.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  and  eyes  develop  contractions,  and  trismus  sometimes  occurs 
late  in  the  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  oesophagus,  and 
bladder  may  be  affected.  Fibrillary  tremors  are  observed  in  the 
contracted  muscles.  The  attacks  aie  accompanied  by  paraesthesias 
and  cramp-like  pains.  There  may  be  some  abolition  of  sensation 
in  the  skin  of  the  parts  affected  during  attacks.  The  cramps  last 
from  a  few  minutes  to  hours  or  days.  They  occur  during  day  and 
night  and  may  wake  the  patient  from  sleep.  Fever  is  sometimes 
present  in  epidemic  cases.  The  disease  has  a  tendency  to  recur- 
rence. 

While  it  lasts,  both  during  and  between  the  attacks  peculiar 
phenomena  are  observed  as  follows : 

Ist.  Increased  Mechanical  IrritahUity  of  Motor  Nerves. — The 
motor  nerves  show  an  abnormal  irritability,  so  that  on  striking  the 
motor  point  a  sharp  muscular  contraction  is  brought  out.  When 
pressure  or  a  blow  is  made  on  the  face  over  or  near  the  exit  of  the 
facial  nerve  from  its  foramen,  contractions  of  the  facial  muscles 
occur,  especially  those  of  the  lips.  This  is  called  the  *'  facial  phe- 
nomenon." By  pressing  on  the  artery  and  nerve  of  a  limb  a 
tetanic  attack  can  be  produced  in  the  muscles  supplied.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  the  pressure  on  the  nerve  alone  which  causes  the 
phenomenon  which  is  called  "Trousseau's  symptom.'* 

2d.  The  electrical  irritahllifi/  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  is  in- 
creased, especially  to  the  galvanic  current.  Thus  a  negative-pole 
closure  contraction  (CaCC)  is  brought  out  by  a  very  weak  current; 
and  if  a  little  stronger  it  causes  a  tonic  contraction  or  cathode-closure 
tetanus  (CaCTe).  The  positive-pole  opening  contraction  (AnOC) 
may  be  tetanic,  i.e.,  AnOTe,  and  there  may  be  even  a  cathode- 
opening  tetanus  (CaOTe),  a  phenomenon  not  seen  in  any  other  dis- 
ease. According  to  Gowers  there  may  be  a  reversal  of  the  polar 
formula,  so  that  a  positive-pole  closure  contraction  occurs  earlier 
than  a  negative  (AnCG>CaCC).     This  is  certainly  rare. 

3d.  An  increase  of  irritcd}Uity  of  the  sensory  nerves  is  shown  by 
pressing  upon  them,  wlien  sensations  of  prickling  and  formication 
apjjear  along  their  course.  There  is  an  increase  also  in  the  elec- 
trical sensibility,  shown  by  appreciation  of  very  weak  galvanic  cur- 
rents. The  auditory  nerve  reacts  to  the  galvanic  current  in  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  normal  cases,  and  then  only  to  strong  currents 
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aiitl  to  only  a  partial  t'xt^ut ;  but  in  tetany  it  roaf  ts  iji  nearly  ail 
cases,  and  with  comparatively  weak  currenta  (2  to  5  or  6  ma.)  on 
anode  closui-e,  anode  fixed,  and  anode  openbg  (AiiC  Klang,  AuDKl, 
AnOKl)  (Chvostet). 

The  phenomena  of  hyperexcitability  above  described  vary  con- 
sidembly  and  rapidly  ditring  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  are  not 
always  present. 

T'jitri  of  the  JHstiise. — The  disease  varies  in  intensity  and  dura- 
tion. This  variation  depends  much  upon  the  cause,  and  there  liave 
been  made  a  number  of  types  of  the  disease  based  on  the  etiology. 
Thus  we  have : 

1.  Epidemic  or  rheumatic  tetany. 

2.  Asthenic  tetany  due  to  lactation,  diarrhiea,  exhausting  dis* 
eases,  etc, 

3.  Thyroid  tetany,  due  to  removal  of  the  tliyroid  gland. 

4.  Reflex  tetany  from  gastric  dilatation  and  intestinal  woims. 

5.  Latent  forms  of  tetany  in  which  the  phenomena  of  hyper- 
excitability and  parsesthesia  occur  with  very  slight  if  any  contcao- 
tions,  and  no  Trousseau  eymptom. 

Infantile  tetany  should  ]»erhaps  be  sepaiated  from  other  forms. 

Syutptomatic  tetany  from  brain  disease  ia  also  spoken  of. 

When  the  spasms  are  continuous  the  dbease  lasts  but  a  few 
weeks;  when  they  are  intermittent  it  may  continue  for  months. 
Epideniio  cases  last  but  a  few  weeks.  The  disease  may  bo  said  in 
general  to  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months.  Patients  are 
liable  to  a  recurrence  on  return  of  the  excituig  cause. 

ffitlt'iloify. — The  phenomena  of  the  disease  indicate  a  congested 
and  irritative  condition  of  tlie  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
cause  of  this  state  is  evidently  in  some  cases  (epidemic  tetany)  au 
infectious  poison ;  in  other  cases  mucin  in  tlio  blooil  (thyroid  tetany), 
and  in  other  cases  it  may  bo  a  rheumatic  or  some  other  toxio  influ- 
ence.    Ergot  is  known  to  produce  symptoms  resembling  tetany. 

In  Infantile  tetany  the  irritation  is  apparently  cortical  and  due 
to  meningitis  or  to  rickets  and  the  reflex  irritation  of  disordered 
bowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  reflex  influence  can  be  invoked  in 
adults.  Tetany  is  a  functional  disease  and  the  symptomatic  ex- 
pression of  a  central  irritation.  This  irritation  may  be  of  diffei-eiit 
kinds,  hence  tetany  has  a  claim  to  be  called  a  distinct  disease  sim- 
ply on  clinical  grounds.  It  has  no  such  definite  pathology  as 
chorea  or  epilepsy.  In  the  very  few  autopsies  which  have  been 
made  no  definite  organic  lesion  has  been  found. 

iJ/«y«(«iw,— The  disease  ia  usually  easily  recc^ized  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  spasms,  their  symmetrical  nature,  their  course,  and  the 
pltenomena  of  hyperexcitability  of  the  muscles  aud  nerves.  Trous- 
seau's symptom  ie  found  in  no  other  disease.  The  "facial  phe- 
nomenon, "  the  peculiar  electrical  and  mechanical  irritability  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves,  are  very  raie  iu  other  conditions.  The  sensory 
irritability,  and  especially  that  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  is  also  charac- 
teristic.    Prom  tetanus  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  the  intermit- 
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tency  of  the  contractions,  their  feebler  character,  the  fact  that  they 
begin  in  the  extremities  and  extend  to  the  trunk,  and  by  the  absence 
of  trismus,  at  least  until  late  in  the  disease. 

TredtmerU. — The  cause  should  be  removed  if  possible,  lactation 
stopped,  diarrhoea  and  indigestion  corrected,  worms  expelled,  rickets 
if  present  attended  to.  Best,  nourishing  food,  and  tonics  are  indi- 
cated. Symptomatically,  bromide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  3  iss.  to 
3  ij.  daily  "with  chloral  furnishes  the  surest  relief.  Hyoscine  in 
doses  of  gr.  y^  may  be  tried.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  or  injec- 
tions of  morphine  are  needed  in  severe  cases.  In  nocturnal  tetany 
Gk)wers  advises  digitalis.  Lukewarm  baths  may  be  of  service;  so 
also  may  ice  bags  to  the  spine.  If  electricity  is  used  only  the  weak 
galvanic  current  should  be  employed. 


CIlAPTEli   XXV. 

NEURASTHENIA     (NERVOUS     EXHAUSTION,    BEARD'S 
DISEASE). 

Neurahtre-via  may  be  defised  as  a  chroiiiD  functional  nervous 
disorder  nhii'lt  is  cliuracturized  by  an  exceasive  nervous  weakness 
and  nervous  irritability',  so  that  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  slight 
causes  and  reaets  morbidly  to  slight  iiritationH. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  neuroiJathic  constitution  existed  in 
all  ages,  but  coherent  descriptions  of  clinical  types  like  the  neuras- 
thenia of  modern  days  are  not  found  in  literature  until  the  present 
century.  The  credit  of  calling  atteutioti  to  this  condition  most  in- 
sietently.  most  acutely,  and  moat  successfully  is  due  to  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Beard.  He  showed  that  a  large  class  of  symptoms  which  had  been 
previously  referred  lo  hypochondriacal  fancy,  to  disease  of  tlie  stom- 
ach, disease  of  the  uterus,  perverted  conditions  of  the  liver  aud 
urinary  excretions,  were  really  and  fundamentally  dependent  upon 
a  morbid  weakness  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  the  result  of  his  writ- 
ings and  the  propaganda  which  be  started  is  that  now  practically  all 
medical  men  ot  experience  agree  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of 
which  the  underlying  cause  is  a  nervous  irritation  or  defect. 

JCtiolfi'jy. — Some  doubt  has  Ijeen  thrown  over  the  question  of  the 
excessive  nervousness  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  present  time. 
It  is  uotaiuatter  which  am  be  fairly  settled  by  statistics  or  the  pe- 
rusal of  historical  documents,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  is,  to 
my  mind,  conclusive  that  the  human  race  docs  now  suffer  relatively 
more  from  nervous  irritability  and  exhaustion,  in  its  various  types, 
than  it  did  in  the  past.  This  I  infer  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
predisposing  aud  exciting  causes  of  neurasthenia  are  more  largely 
present  now  than  they  used  to  be.  The  tendency  of  people  to  city 
rather  than  rural  life  is  perhajts  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor 
of  this  view,  aince  wo  know  it  is  in  our  urban  population  that  neu- 
rasthenia breeds  best.  A  larger  proportion  ot  persons  now  also  use 
their  brains  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  live  upon  a  higher 
mental  plane,  with  all  the  danger  which  that  implies.  The  eigh- 
teenth-century writei-H  attributed  all  the  functional  disordeis  then 
kno\vn,  under  the  terms  "vapors,"  "spleen,"  "hypochondria," 
"hysteria,"  to  three  things— luxurious  living,  sedentary  life,  and 
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tlie  uusanitary  conditions  of  great  and  populous  cities.  They  said 
nothing  about  the  effec^ts  of  overwork,  continual  anxiety,  and  mental 
strain,  and  one  certainly  does  not  gain  from  reading  the  English 
medical  literature  of  this  period  that  there  was  any  such  excess  of 
work  and  worry  among  the  people. 

Without  going  into  any  further  argiunent  upon  this  point,  I  shall 
admit,  as  an  offset  to  this,  the  more  widespread  knowledge  of  how 
to  live  and  how  to  ward  off  disease,  so  that  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  even  if  neurasthenia  is  more  prevalent  now,  and  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  this  will  not  necessarily  always  continue  to  be 
the  case. 

At  the  present  time  we  know  that  neurasthenia  is  found  more 
frequently  among  the  highly  cultivated  races.  I  have  seen  it  in 
negroes,  but  it  is  extremely  rare,  while  hysteria  and  insanity  are 
fairly  common.  I  believe  that  Americans  deserve  to  an  extent  the 
reputation  which  they  have  of  suffering  greatly  from  neurasthenia. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Northern  and  Central  States, 
on  the  Colorado  plateau,  in  parts  of  California,  and  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  East.  Neurasthenia  is  said  to  be  quite  prevalent  in 
Russia,  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  it  affects  particularly  often 
the  Hebrew  rac^e.  In  this  country  we  see  it  quite  often  in  the  Irish, 
but  almost  as  often  in  the  English,  and  rather  less  frequently  in  my 
experience  in  the  Germans.  Neurasthenia  prevails  rather  more  in 
dry  temperate  climat<?s,  but  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
tropical  regions,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America  in  its  classical  forms. 
Neui-asthenia  is  found  rather  more  often  in  men  than  in  women, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great.*  Among  828  neurasthenics  whose 
histories  were  analyzcnl  by  Hosslin,  there  were  004  men  and  224 
women,  but  this  does  not  give  the  i)roper  ratios  if  we  include  all 
grades  of  scx^ietv. 

The  neurasthenic  age  ranges  from  eighteen  to  lifty-five,  but  the 
larger  pro])ortion  of  cases  is  met  with  between  the  years  of  twenty 
and  fifty.  Occasionally  symptoms  resembling  neurasthenia  may  be 
seen  in  children  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  occasionally 
also  there  develops  a  kind  of  senile  neurasthenia,  which  is,  how- 
ever, often  associated  with  hypochondriasis,  and  some  definite 
degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  or  vascular  system. 

*  Among  100  consecutive  personal  cases  there  were  53  women,  47  men. 
Ages:  li  f  teen  to  twenty-five,  25  ;  twenty-six  to  thirty-five.  38  ;  thirty -six  to 
forty-five,  25;  forty-six  to  fifty-five.  20;  fifty-six  to  sixty-five,  2.  There 
are  relatively  more  cases  in  the  adolescence  of  man  and  in  the  later  period  of 
life  of  women.  Nativity:  United  States.  59 ;  Ireland,  29;  Germany,  12; 
others,  9. 
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la  men  neurastbeaia  occurs  more  often  in  the  aingle;  in  women 
tht.'  relation  is  somewhat  leverued,  so  that,  takiug  both  classes,  the 
niarrteil  and  the  umu.irried  are  about  equal. 

Nemasthenia  doea  not  uiuch  affect  the  people  of  the  country  and 
Email  towns,  though  it  doea  exist  there.  In  great  oltiea  the  number 
of  iieurastheiiio  n~umen,  among  the  wives  of  laborers  and  artiaans, 
is  rather  large,  and  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  strain  of  living 
with  husbands  who  are  dis.si]iated,  and  of  rearing  large  families  of 
children  in  the  close  quarters  of  a  tenement  house.  The  disease  is 
relatively  more  frequent  in  the  educated  classes. 

Hereditary  influence  jilays  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  neurasthenia.  We  can  usually  find  that  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  migraine  or  some  nervous  irritability'  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  A  distinct  history  of  the  major  neuroses  or  of  severe  mental 
diseases  is  rare,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  a  very  large  proportion 
(yf  neurasthenics  come  into  tlie  world  with  an  oversensitive  and 
weakened  nervous  system.  They  niay  bo  strong  enough  to  undergo 
the  ordinaiy  strain  of  life,  but  break  down  under  some  specially 
exciting  cause. 

The  exciting  causes  of  neurasthenia  are  very  various,  but  they 
ran  most  of  them  be  classed  under  the  head  of  excessive  mental 
strain  or  shock,  sexual  abuse,  and  the  influeuces  of  exhausting  fe- 
vers, of  chronic  infections  like  syphilis,  and  of  poisoning  with  al- 
cnhol  ami  toliaceo  or  tea  and  coffee.  In  the  larger  proportion  of 
oases  of  men,  the  trouble  if  it  develops  during  adolescence  is  brought 
on  by  overwork  at  school  ami  in  college,  combined  with  neglect  of 
bleep  and  carelessness  in  diet.  Frequently  the  abuses  of  the  sexual 
function,  of  tobacco,  or  of  athletics  are  the  exciting  causes. 

The  practice  of  masturbation  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  neu- 
rasthenics very  often  keenly  reproach  tlieinselves  and  over  which 
much  hypochondriacal  brooding  develops.  Excesses  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  usually  a  sign  of  a  degenerate  or  unbalanced  nervous 
system  rather  than  a  cause.  The  actual  harm  done  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated, however  strongly  this  practice  is  to  be  reproliated.  Exces- 
sive and  unnatural  indulgences,  such  as  sodomy,  etc.,  tend  to  weaken 
the  nervous  system  and  are  causal  factors  of  neurasthenia.  Bad 
methods  of  education  and  in  particular  excessive  stu<ly  are  thought 
to  pi-edispose  to  nervous  exhaustion.  This  is  usually  seen  in  ambi- 
tious college  students,  or  in  young  men  who  are  forcing  tlieir  way 
under  great  disadvantages  through  professional  schools  and  into 
professional  practice.  Young  women,  who  are  excessively  devoted 
to  study  and  yet  cannot  refrain  from  soidal  indulgences,  sometimes 
break  down  with  nervous  exliaustion.     The  studies  and  training  of 
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the  primaiy  and  secondary  schools  may  prepare  the  way  for  these 
catastrophes,  but  they  rarely  come  before  the  eighteenth  year. 

Typical  attacks  of  neurasthenia  are  undoubtedly  brought  on  by 
the  fright  and  shock  incident  to  severe  injuries  or  exposure  to  great 
danger,  as  in  railroad  collisions  and  other  frightful  forms  of  acci- 
dent. A  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  "  traumatic  neuroses  "  are 
simply  forms  of  neurasthenia.  Neurasthenia  can  be  brought  on  also 
by  excessive  child-bearing,  the  drain  of  lactation  and  domestic  trou- 
ble, great  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  strain  of  hard 
domestic  life  and  of  sickness  and  nursing.  Neurasthenia  sometimes 
follows  an  acute  infection  like  that  of  typhoid  fever  or  the  grippe. 
It  may  also  be  induced  by  the  infection  of  syphilis.  It  then  comes 
on  in  the  secondary  or  less  often  in  the  tertiary  stage  (Fournier). 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
excessive  use  of  ]uercury  and  saline  purges.  At  any  rate  antisyph- 
ilitic  treatment  can  cei-tainly  bring  on  or  bring  out  a  neurasthenia, 
A  combination  of  secondary  syphilis  with  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol leads  to  a  very  obstinate  type  of  neurasthenia.  Malarial  poi- 
soning seems  also  to  have  some  influence  as  an  exciting  cause. 
Much  weight  has  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  eye  strain  in 
producing  neurasthenia,  and,  given  a  neuropathic  constitution,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  defect  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye  or  in  mus- 
cular equilibrium  may  cause,  or  at  least  keep  up,  a  neurasthenic 
state.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  severe  forms  of  gastric  dis- 
turbance, and  of  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  such  as  subinvolution, 
decided  displacements,  and  chronic  ovaritis  or  salpingitis.  In  men 
the  existence  of  prostatic  irritation,  of  irritable  strictures,  and  hem- 
orrhoids and  fissures,  may  start  up  neurasthenic  symptoms.  Chronic 
middle-ear  disease  and  nasal  stenosis  are  also  put  down  as  occasional 
exciting  causes.  The  existence  in  neurasthenics  of  a  tendency  to 
constipation,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as  "biliousness,"  accom- 
panied by  a  gouty  or  litlueniic  diathesis,  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  at  one  time  neurasthenia  was  thought  to  be  largely  the 
exi)ression  of  a  distuibed  state  of  the  metabolism — a  phase  only  of 
gout  or  litliceniia.  This  tendency,  however,  is  rather  the  result  of 
the  weak  nerve  centres  than  the  cause,  though  the  two  often  act  in 
a  vicious  circle.  Prolonged  and  severe  dyspeptic  disturbances,  es- 
pecially when  associated  with  atony  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and 
the  condition  known  as  enteroptosis,  are  exciting  or  maintaining 
causes. 

I  would  sum  up  the  leadin*,^  causes  of  neurasthenia  thus: 

1.  Hereditary  nerve  sensitiveness. 

2.  Overwork  and  worry. 
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3.  Severe  shocks,  with  or  withoi.t  iujiiry. 

4.  Infections. 

a.  Abuse  of  stimulauts  and  uarcotics. 

(i.  Abuse  of  sexual  functions. 

7.  Disorder  of  digestive  functions  and  auto-tox*mia. 

This  nieaus  that  the  causes  are  most  often  a  bad  lieredit^'  and 
foolish  living, 

A  great  deal  of  sti-ess  has  been  laid  upon  autotoxiuinia  as  a  cause 
of  neurasthenia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  symptoms 
and  crises  are  brouglit  about  through  this  agency,  but  the  attenijils 
to  prevent  autotoxsemia  bj-  perpetually  stimulating  the  liver  and 
giving  intestinal  antiseptics,  of  using  a  large  amount  of  water  and 
the  simplest  kmd  of  diet,  do  not  of  themselves  cure  the  diseasf, 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  strengthen  the  impaired  ton*.-  of  the 
general  system. 

Si/mjitonu. — The  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  while  manifold, 
have  yet  a  pretty  distinct  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
the  clinical  pictxire  of  typical  forma  of  neurasthenia  is  quite  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  other  nervous  maladies.  The  patient's  symptoms 
are  to  be  sure  nearly  always  of  the  subjective  character,  but  they 
are  reiterated  with  so  much  force  and  feeling,  and  the  independent 
descriptions  tally  8o  closely,  that  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  story  itself  that  they  are  expressions  of  the  same 
morbid  condition. 

The  patient  complains  of  a  general  feeling  of  mental  depression 
— life  is  not  the  interesting  ai>ectacle  to  him  that  it  formerly  was. 
The  man  who  once  delighted  in  work  can  hardly  force  himself  now 
to  go  to  it.  He  tires  very  quickly  over  tasks  which  were  formerly 
easily  performed.  He  loses  his  power  of  originating  plans  and  of 
mapping  out  work.  He  absolutely  cannot  pursue  a  train  of  thought 
or  a  single  line  of  work  for  a  long  time,  but  sits  idly  at  his  desk  or  goes 
back  to  his  home  In  depression  and  despair.  He  Is  very  easily  irri- 
tate<l  at  things  which  before  caused  him  no  annoyance,  and  becomes 
a  soiuve  of  domestic  unrest  and  imhappiness.  He  is  oppressed  with 
the  fear  that  he  will  never  get  well,  or  is  going  to  become  insane  or 
paralyzed,  or  that  some  dreadful  termination  of  his  present  malady 
is  bound  to  occur.  He  sleeps  badly,  waking  up  perhaps  alter  a 
short  rest  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  or,  if  he  sleeps  until  morn- 
ing, he  has  disquieting  dreams,  and  wakes  up  nnrefreshed.  He 
suffers  from  a  number  of  [leculiar  sensations  which  are  called 
"cephalic  partesthesiie. "  These  are  sensations  of  pressure  on  the 
ti>})  of  the  head,  or  a  feeling  of  constriction  around  the  temples 
a  burning  spot  on  the  vertex,  or  teudemesa  of  the  scalp.    Sometimes 
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he  has  a  sense  of  weakness  or  even  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
He  has  also  peculiar  parsesthesise  of  the  hands  and  limhs;  they  feel 
numb  or  asleep  at  times.  Peculiar  chilly  sensations  creep  up  the 
back  or  legs.  He  less  often  has  attacks  of  dizziness ;  spots  come 
before  the  eyes  and  buzzing  sounds  are  heard  in  the  ears  and  head. 
Headache  occurs  in  perhaps  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  headache 
being  usually  either  frontal  or  occipital.  It  is  often  very  persistent, 
and  in  fact  a  chronic  headache,  not  due  to  tumor  or  meningitis  or 
syphilis,  is  almost  invariably  of  neurasthenic  origin.  This  neuras- 
thenic headache  is  usually  diurnal  only,  coming  on  in  the  morning 
when  the  patient  wakes  up,  and  lasting  a  good  part  of  the  day.  It 
does  not  often  keep  him  awake  at  night.  In  this  point  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  headaches  of  syphilis  and  of  meningitis  or  of  tu- 
mors. Women  suffer  from  these  headaches,  and  from  pains  in  gen- 
eral, more  often  than  men.  They  in  particular  have  much  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  along  the  spine.  This  keeps  them  from 
walking  or  being  upon  their  feet,  and  it  may  develop  into  a  form  of 
neurasthenia  known  as  "  spinal  irritation." 

The  special  senses  are  not  very  seriously  affected.  The  patients 
can  often  see  quite  well,  but  their  eyes  soon  tire ;  the  effect  of  watch- 
ing a  play  fatigues  them.  They  cannot  read  a  book  long  because  it 
makes  the  eyes  smart  or  produces  some  headache.  Examination  of 
the  neurasthenic's  eye  frequently  shows  the  existence  of  some  re- 
fractive error,  most  frequently  astigmatism  and  hypermetropia;  de- 
fects in  the  ocular  muscles,  and  especially  weakness  of  the  internal 
recti,  often  occur.  Patients  have  frequently  complained  to  me  of 
a  defect  in  visual  memory.  They  see  a  thing  or  face  but  do  not 
remember  it  again  as  readily  as  they  used  to.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion of  the  visual  field  in  true  neurasthenia  uncompli(^ated  by  or- 
ganic disease,  but  there  is  a  morbid  susceptibility  to  fatigue,  par- 
ticularly of  the  periphery  of  the  vision,  so  that,  after  long  testing, 
objects  in  the  perix)hery  become  less  distinct,  and  a  sort  of  artificial 
limitation  of  the  field  may  be  produced.  In  some  cases  an  object 
which  is  brought  from  without  into  and  across  the  visual  field  is 
seen  in  wider  range  than  an  object  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
vision  and  carried  gradually  out  toward  the  periphery.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  normal  condition,  and  is  known  as  "  Foerster's  shift- 
ing type."  Peculiarities  of  accommodation,  a  sliglit  drooping  of  the 
lids,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  and  excessive  mobility  of  the  iris  have 
been  noted  in  neurasthenia. 

As  I  have  alreadly  stated,  neurasthenics  sometimes  suffer  from 
tinnitus,  which  is  very  distressing  and  aggravates  every  other  ner- 
vous symptom,  but  this  usually  occurs  only,  in  connection  with  ac- 
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tual  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  or  in  old  people  with  degenerative 
changes  in  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  An  excessive  sensibility  to 
noises,  and  even  the  pleasant  sounds,  like  those  of  music,  may  be 
present.  Neurasthenics  sometimes  cannot  bear  even  the  most  en- 
chanting melodies.  A  similar  morbid  sensibility  to  taste  and  en.ell 
may  be  present.  But  tliese  are  matters  of  minor  moment,  and  are 
much  more  often  seen  in  hysteria  or  in  a  hystero-neurasthenia. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  neurasthenics  the  general 
muscular  and  nervous  strength  is  lessened,  and  although  the  patient 
may  not  have  lost  flesh,  and  may  not  appear  particularly  iveat,  be 
tires  quickly  on  ordinary  exertion,  and  the  tests  of  the  dynamometer 
show  a  lessened  reapunae,  A  fine  tremor  of  the  hands  is  often 
present,  and  when  the  eyes  ai'O  tightly  closed  there  will  be  a  quiv- 
ering of  the  lids,  and  in  very  acute  and  exaggerated  cases  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue,  almost  like  those  in  gen- 
eral jNuesis,  This  rarely  occurs,  however,  unless  the  patient  has,  in 
addition  to  the  neurasthenia,  a  considerable  amount  of  toxiemia  from 
alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea. 

The  reflexes  are  exaggerated  very  greatly.  In  many  cases  a 
blow  upon  the  leg,  anywhere  from  the  patella  to  the  middle  of  the 
shinbone,  will  bring  out  a  prompt  reaction,  and  similarly  a  blow 
struck  on  the  thigh  anywhere  from  the  patella  up  half-way  along 
the  thigh,  will  produce  a  knee  jerk.  And  blows  upon  the  motor 
points  promptly  bring  out  responsive  contractions.  The  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  also  exaggerated.  These  things  vary  considerably,  how- 
ever, in  different  cases,  and  are  more  marked  in  the  younger  patients 
and  those  of  a  neuropatbio  constitution. 

The  sexual  function  is  irritable  and  weak. 

There  is  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  heart  function  in 
neurasthenia.  The  most  frequent  condition  is  an  acceleration  of  tlie 
pulse  beat  from  very  slight  cause,  due  to  a  weakeuiug  of  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  heart.  A  pressure  over  some  painful  point  in  the  l>xiy 
will  sometimes  bring  uj)  the  pulse  from  80  or  !)0  to  over  100,  and 
it  will  remain  there  for  one  or  two  minutes.  This  is  called 
"Rumpf'a  symptom."  Arrhythmia  and  palpitation  of  the  heart 
are  less  frequently  observed.  It  is  my  bidief  that  cardiac  weakness 
is  an  important  condition  in  many  forma  of  neurasthenia  and  undei'- 
lies  sometimes  a  good  many  of  the  other  eymptoms.  This  is  partJo- 
nlai'ly  true  of  the  neurasthenias  of  more  advanced  life.  The  cardiac 
disturbances  are  more  frequent  in  women,  in  young  people,  and  iu 
oenrasthenia  associated  with  the  use  of  tobacco  and  tea. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  vasomotor  dia* 
turbanees  of  neurasthenia,  and  a  large  numlier  of  neurasthenic  gymp- 
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toms  have  been  ascribed  to  a  weakening  of  the  vasomotor  centre. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  patient  suffers  from  cold  hands  and  feet^  from 
flushing  of  the  face  alternating  with  pallor,  from  dermographio 
skin,  and  from  those  symptoms  which  we  usually  attribute  to  cere- 
bral congestion,  such  as  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  headache, 
spots  before  the  eye,  dizziness,  and  noises  in  the  head.  Sphygmo- 
grams  of  the  pulsa  show  a  lowering  of  arterial  tension,  and  perhaps 
still  more  a  great  variability  in  the  tension  of  arteries. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  has  been  studied  very  closely  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  In  fact  many  of  the  symptoms  which  we 
now  call  "  neurasthenic"  were  described  by  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Grold- 
ing  Bird  early  in  the  century  and  were  held  by  these  gentlemen  to 
be  due  to  oxaluria.  This  was  a  condition  characterized  by  flatulent 
dyspepsia,  melancholia,  and  nervous  irritability,  and  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  defective  metabolism,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid.  More  recent  studies  have  shown  that  oxaluria 
is  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  lithsemia,  and  that  while  it  is 
significant,  as  was  then  supposed,  of  defective  nutritive  changes, 
these  are  more  dependent  on  a  neurasthenic  state  than  primarily 
upon  dyspepsia  and  metabolic  disorder.  There  are,  according  to 
Herter,  few  cases  of  neurasthenia  which  do  not  show  in  the  urine 
or  faeces  some  indication  of  defective  metabolism.  "  The  faeces  often 
contain  excessive  amounts  of  urobilin  or  some  related  substance. 
The  urine  is  usually  concentrated  and  of  small  volume  (600  to  1000 
c.c.  in  twenty-four  hours).  Frequently  there  is  an  excessive  excre- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  (P,0J  and  an  alteration  in  the  quantitative 
relation  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  In  health  the  relation  of  the  uric 
acid  to  the  urea  excreted  varies  between  1  to  45  and  1  to  60  in 
adults.  In  neurasthenia  (as  well  as  some  other  conditions)  the  re- 
lation is  often  1  to  40,  1  to  35,  or  1  to  30.  Indican  is  often  present 
in  pathological  quantities,  especially  in  cases  of  sexual  neurasthenia. 
Oxalate  of  lime  is  often  present  in  excess  in  the  urine"  ("  Diag- 
nosis of  Nervous  Diseases,"  p.  547). 

In  rare  cases  one  finds  in  neurasthenics  a  temporary  albuminuria ; 
I  have  observed  it  only  once  in  one  hundred  cases,  which  is  about 
the  average.  This  albuminuria  is  not  associated  with  the  presence 
of  easts  or  other  evidence  of  kidney  disease,  and  it  is  apparently  due 
to  a  paresis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  kidneys.  Transitory 
glycosuria  is  more  often  found.  This  glycosuria  is  usually  associ- . 
ated  with  a  heavy  urine  and  evidences  of  lithsemia.  Some  authors 
(Ilosslin,  Dercum)  state  that  there  is  an  excess  of  uric  acid  very 
uniformly  in  neurasthenia,  and  that  this  uric  acid  results  from  a 
breaking-up  of  the  nucleiu  of  the  cells.     It  has  been  ingeniously 
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su^ested,  therefore,  that  since  the  nuclei  of  nerve  cells  bcTOine 
Buiallei  and  irregular  in  shape  when  the  cell  is  exhausted,  it  is  from 
this  source  that  tlie  uric-acid  excess  comes.  All  observation,  how- 
ever, shows  that  exuesaive  use  of  nervous  tissue  leads  to  an  exces- 
sive excretiou  of  phosphoric  acid  ratlier  than  of  the  urates.  Kly 
experience  in  studying  the  lu'ine  of  neurasthenia  is  that  iu  the 
youugar  cases,  with  a  strong  neuropathic  taint,  it  is  variable  in 
siieciiic  gravity,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  low;  and  that  the  daily 
amount,  as  Dr.  Herter  states,  is  below  the  average.  It  is  of  a  low 
specific  gravity  also  in  neurasthenia  occurring  afl«r  middle  life, 
when  the  arterial  changes  of  that  perio*!  begin  to  set  in.  In  early 
adult  life  the  urine  is  move  oft«n  found  to  be  condensed,  as  others 
have  observed,  and  to  contain  the  products  of  defective  nietaboHsni. 
The  urine  thus  shows  either  a  weakened  and  slowed-up  nitrogenous 
metabolism  or  a  perverted  metabolism.  The  important  things  to 
determijie,  then,  in  examining  the  urine,  after  excluding  such  evi- 
dences of  serious  change  as  albumin  and  sugar,  are:  the  specifia 
gravity  and  the  daily  amount,  the  amount  of  phosphates,  the  amount 
of  urates  and  urio  acid  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  finally, 
tlie  presence  of  indican  or  other  products  of  perverted  nutrition  and 
digestion.  I  do  not  find  indican  veiy  often,  and  practically  never 
in  the  light  urines. 

The  digestion  of  neurasthenics  is  often  more  ot  less  affected,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  probably  treated  mainly  for  their 
stomach  conditions.  I  do  not,  however,  usually  find  cases  of  seri- 
ous and  genuine  gastric  disturbance.  In  the  majority,  under  proper 
treatment  and  proper  diet,  tlie  tongue  soon  cleans  off,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  relatively  little  of  the  stomach,  though  his  nervous 
symptoms  continue.  The  neurasthenic,  it  is  true,  has  always  a 
feeble  digestion,  and  has  to  take  great  care  of  what  he  eats  and 
drinks,  but  when  he  is  put  upon  the  kind  of  diet  that  he  should  take 
the  stomach  gives  relatively  little  trouble.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  younger  cases.  The  common  form  of  dyspepsia  is  one  which  is 
associated  with  acidity,  flatulence,  some  epigastric  uneasiness,  and 
constipation.  The  tongue  is  often  furred,  there  is  a  disagreeable 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  frequently  anorexia.  It  is  only  in  patients 
who  have  abused  themselves  with  alcohol  or  tobacco  or  excessive  in- 
dulgence iu  sweets,  or  with  ravenous  feeding,  that  worse  conditions 
are  found.  In  people  of  more  advanced  age,  however,  feebleness  of 
digestion  is  often  associat«d  with  a  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  walls,  and  a  great  deal  of  atony  of  the  whole  intestinal 
tract.  In  these  cases,  which  we  find  particularly  often  in  women, 
there  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  with  it  a  cer- 
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gjnsvithabdcHiuiial  paiB»  foflovedbr  attacks  cC 
tabular  casts  aie  pasted,  or  portions  of  soth.  TUs 
|w™fal,  ctdidnr,  and  ahcmasesvith  periods  of 
1%  in  m J  ci^iericiice  and  in  tliat  of  othen^  a 
dition  of  the  bovd,  as  tiioa^  ifc  vcre  initatod  and  dosed  dbva 
i^on  tlio  contents  of  tiio  iiiiwliiif  Th^  tent  mmtmms  tmiii  ifis  is 
not  strictlj  a  proper  one^  since  micioseopical  fiammations  and 
topsical  reports  sho  v  that  tlie  sobstances  thnnm  crfF  are  not 
mainly  and  that  tliere  is  no  actnal  inflammation  The  casts  that 
are  f oond  in  the  stools  are  compoeed  principaDj  of  aWinminnns  sob- 
stances^  the  product  appsrenthr  of  the  decomposition  or  diMiitffgia 
tion  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal  vails.  While  mneona 
enteritis  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  who  are  profoondlT  asthmie 
without  any  decided  neurasthenia,  vet,  in  the  great  majority  of  case^ 
it  is  a  symptom  of  neurasthenia,  and  can  be  successfally  treated  only 
on  such  a  basis. 

The  reispiratioDS  in  neurasthenia  are  generally  normal,  but 
shallow  and  deficient  respirator^'  expansion  sometimes  eidsts.  In 
women  particularly  I  Lave  often  found  that  there  was  an  actnal 
inability  pro{>erly  to  expand  the  chest  and  inflate  the  lungs. 

The  temi^erature  is  normal,  and  a  very  variable  temperature  of 
the  skin  is  simply  dependent  upon  Tasomotor  instability. 

The  com^Kisition  of  the  blood  is  often  quite  normal.  Hefislin 
finds  that  even  in  those  patients  who  appear  to  be  ansmic  there  is 
a  nonnal  amount  of  haemoglobin ;  however,  anaemia  certainly  exists 
in  many  cases,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  iron  is  often 
of  grffat  benefit. 

Variations  in  the  weight  of  the  neurotic  often  occur.  Xeurotic 
patients  may  gain  or  lose  ten  or  twenty  xx>unds  within  a  year  or 
two.  Tlie  mcrf'tumn  of  the  skin  are  usually  increased,  and  the  pa- 
tient sweats  easily  and  profusely.     In  other  cases  of  a  less  irritatiTe 
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type  the  skin  is  inclined  to  be  dry.  Its  nutritional  condition  is 
poor,  tbe  hair  fulls;  and  according  to  Beard  there  is  a  tendency  to 
early  decay  of  the  teeth. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  general  ayinptoioatology  of  ncu- 
raatheni;i  is  likely  to  confuse  the  reader  on  account  of  the  niulUplicitjr 
and  wide  extent  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  quite  true  that  few  neuras- 
thenica  have  all  of  the  symptoms  just  descrihed,  and  it  ia  still  nioi-e 
true  that  in  most  of  them  the  patients  have  certain  leading  and 
dominant  syuiptonis  which  annoy  and  depress  them,  and  that  tlie 
larger  proportion  of  the  manifestations  of  the  disorder  are  trivial  to 
them,  aa  they  are  to  tlie  physician. 

The  DiFKEKKNT  Fokms  ok  Nei^kastuenia. — The  peculiar  type 
of  neurasthenia  depends  mainly  upon  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the 
hereditary  endowments  of  the  indi^-idual. 

Friniiirtf  Neurimthfiiia. — Neurasthenia  appearing  at  the  tune  of 
adolescence  is  much  more  apt  to  be  associated  with  a  primarily  weak 
nervous  constitution.  The  mental  symptoms  are  mainly  dominant, 
and  the  malady  takes  more  often  the  (character  of  a  hypochondriasis, 
with  some  fixed  ideas,  or  morbid  fear,  auch  as  suggest  an  incom- 
pletely developed  paranoia.  Xaturally,  also,  at  this  time,  sexual 
ideas  and  sexual  symptoms  very  largely  predominate. 

llyiitern-2ieiirfistlienia. — In  women  neurasthenia  at  this  period  18 
often  associated  with  hysteria,  and  the  French  term  liysfei-u-nvu, ■as- 
thenia ia  frequently  a  very  apt  one  for  tlie  condition.  Nervous  iiud 
irritable  women  are  usually  A ysfcro- neurasthenic.  lu  other  cases, 
women  suffer  from  &  great  deal  of  pain  along  the  back,  and  that 
particular  condition,  known  aB"{>[iinaI  irritation,"  complicates  the 
neurasthenic  state. 

Aci/ii!rrd  Nfuratthenlu  anil  I.Uhamiu. — It  is  during  the  mature, 
active  life  of  men  and  women  that  the  more  typi<«l  forms  of  neuras- 
thenia occur.  In  these  patients  the  element  of  heredity  is  less 
marked,  while  the  extrinsic  causes  of  neurasthenia,  such  as  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking,  shocks,  injuries,  poisons,  syphilis,  and  gouty 
tendencies,  all  come  much  more  into  play. 

Climiieteric. — ^la  neurasthenia  developing  in  middle  life  and  at 
the  period  of  the  climacteric,  the  disease  is  associated  with  the  nat- 
ural symptoms  that  come  from  beginning  degeneration  of  the  arte- 
ries and  a  dnninished  resistance  of  the  body  generally.  There  is  a 
greater  physical  weakness,  and  we  often  see  at  this  time,  also,  neu- 
rasthenia associated  with  much  vasomotor  disturl)aiice,  or  with  tha 
psychoses,  such  in  particular  as  melancholia. 

Tniumatio  Xeuragthenia  ami  Jli/strnt-yfitraslhrnia. — After  re- 
ceiving an  injury  which  is  often  hut  slight,  but  which  ia  usually 
34 
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accoiupaiiied  by  a  great  deal  of  fright  and  emotional  disturbance, 
tlie  patient  goes  to  his  home  feeling  perhaps  a  little  nervous  and 
shaken,  but  not  suffering  to  any  great  extent.  He  goes  to  bed  and 
sleeps;  he  wakes  up  the  next  morning  feeling  not  quite  so  well  as 
usual,  but  congratulating  himself,  perhaps,  on  having  gotten  off  so 
easily.  He  resumes  his  work  and  finds  that  he  can  do  it,  though 
with  not  quite  so  much  ease  as  usual  and  he  very  likely  suffers  from 
some  pain  due  to  a  strain  or  bi-uise  that  he  has  received.  In  a  few 
days — almost  always  within  a  week— he  begins  to  notice  that  he  is 
more  nervous  than  usual,  that  little  things  irritate  him  which  did 
not  do  so  before,  that  his  head  seems  somewhat  confused,  and  that 
the  effort  to  work  is  wearying.  His  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  he 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  un refreshed  by  his  night's  repose.  He 
becomes  somewhat  despondent  over  his  condition,  and  thoughts  of 
paralysis  or  some  other  serious  ailment  annoy  him.  His  head 
aches,  the  pain  being  more  or  less  constant  and  diffused,  and  lo- 
cated usually  over  the  forehead  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  He 
has  impleasant  sensations  in  the  head,  such  as  that  of  constriction 
or  pressure  or  scalding  feelings.  His  back  also  is  continually  pain- 
ful, and  walking  increases  it.  His  nervousness  becomes  more 
marked,  and  close  examination  shows  a  little,  fine  tremor  in  the 
hands.  He  has  also  sometimes  creeping  sensations  over  the  body 
or  numb  feelings  in  the  extremities.  He  tires  very  easily.  He  is 
emotional,  and  becomes  more  despondent  as  the  days  go  on.  Some- 
times he  has  spots  before  his  eyes,  noises  in  his  head,  or  ringing  in 
the  ears.  Reading  is  laborious  and  increases  his  headache;  so  also 
docs  attention  to  work.  His  appetite  becomes  capricious  and  his 
bowels  are  constipated.  He  suffers  somewhat  from  flatulency  and 
dyspepsia.  His  h(*art  palpitates  easily,  and  the  pulse  is  a  little  ac- 
celerated. Sometimes  for  a  few  days  there  is  a  little  weakness  about 
the  bladder  or  irritability  of  that  viseus.  His  sexual  power  is  di- 
minished; his  circulation  seems  rather  j)0(;rer  than  usual.  Very 
slight  excitejuent  i)rodures  sweating  of  the  hands  or  coldness  of  the 
extremities.     He  loses  a  little  flesh. 

These  symptoms  may  be  several  weeks  in  developing,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  may  perhaps  consult  a  lawyer  about  his  case.  If 
so,  the  anxieti(»s  of  litigation  begin  to  add  to  and  intensify  his 
troubles.  He  consults  a  physician,  and  the  physician  finds  the 
subjective  synipt<mis  that  I  have  mentioned.  Objectively,  when 
examined,  the  physician  will  discover  that  the  muscular  power  is 
somewhat  weakened,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  fine 
tremor  perhaps  in  his  hands.  The  knee  jerks  and  elbow  jerks  are 
exaggerated;  there  are  tender  points  along  the  spine  and  upon  the 
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head.  In  making  him  etand  with  his  eyes  closed  there  is  a  certaia 
amount  of  static  ataxia  dist^overed.  The  pupils  are  often  dilated 
and  mobile,  and  examination  of  the  visual  field  shows  soraetiinea  a 
slight  contraction,  at  other  times  the  " shifting  tjpe"  already  de- 
scribed. In  many  cases  a  degree  of  peripheral  retinal  aniesthesia 
will  be  discovered.  The  pnlse  will  be  found  accelerated,  and  pres- 
Bure  on  a  tender  jioint  may  send  it  up  very  rapidly;  a  slight  exer- 
tion will  itlso  accelerate  it.  There  will  be  something  apparent  iu 
the  physiognomy  of  the  case  which  shows  the  man  to  be  in  a  ner- 
vous and  asthenic  condition.  Sometimes  the  pains  from  which  the 
patient  suffers  in  the  back  and  tlie  weariness  in  the  limbs  are  so 
great  that  he  remains  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  bed.  In  all  cases 
he  will  assert  most  positively  that  he  is  unable  to  work  or  to  take 
that  interest  in  his  affairs  that  he  has  previously  done.  In  a  good 
many  cases  tliere  will  be  added  tu  the  foregoing  picture  a  number  of 
symptoms  due  to  some  local  injury :  for  example,  the  ann  may  have 
been  wrenched  or  bruised,  and  the  result  may  be  a  certain  auiount 
of  neuritis  and  weakness  or  pain  in  that  member;  in  other  oases  the 
back  may  have  been  so  severely  sprained  tliat  the  typical  symptoms 
of  spinal  irritation  ensue,  and  this  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  women  are  injured;  in  other  cases,  again,  the  legs  may  have 
been  hurt  to  such  an  extent  that  a  sciatica  or  some  other  form  of 
neural giiv  develops. 

The  foregoing  symptoms,  varying  in  amount  and  degree,  will 
last,  with  little  change,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  If  the  case 
goes  into  litigation,  there  is  addeil  the  worriment  occasioned  by  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  disturbing  experiences  of  trial  bj'  jury.  In 
many  cases,  after  the  trial  has  been  settled  and  damages  awarded 
or  otherwise,  the  patient  begins  to  mend,  and  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  he  gets  completely  well.     This  is  not  invariably  the  rule. 

SpliKil  Jrritatl'm  {Cfri:liro-Sjnmil  Jrritn/lon). — Spinal  irritation 
is  a  form  of  neurasthenia  in  which,  associat«d  with  the  general  neu- 
rasthenic symptoms,  are  certain  special,  painful  symptoms,  related 
chiefly  to  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  spine.  These  cases  have  in  the 
past  been  described  under  the  head  of  "spinal  anieinia"  and"hy- 
peraemia."  They  may  develop  in  traumatic  neurasthenia.  The  pa- 
tients are  usually  young  women,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-tive.  The  trouble  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  uijuriea  or 
by  a  physical  overstrain.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  b>>  associated  with 
a  natural  weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles  and  tt  consequent  curva- 
ture. Sometimes  it  follows  acute  infections  diseases.  The  patient 
begins  by  complaining  of  pain  in  the  back^nsually  in  the  lower 
part — and  also  in  the  back  of  the  neck.     These  pains  occur  on 
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standing  or  walkingi  or  any  exertioni  and  are  so  severe  that  tiie  par 
tdents  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  give  up  atteoipUug 
to  walk  about.  They  get  relief  and  comfort  in  bed,  and  so  tiiej  go 
there  and  remain.  The  pains  are  of  a  heavy,  aching  oharaotei^ 
increased  \mtil  they  become  veiy  sharp  when  al^iempts  at  movement 
of  the  trunk  are  made.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  to  pres* 
sure  along  the  spinal  processes,  some  of  these  processes  being  much 
more  sensitive  than  others.  The  most  sensitive  points  are  usually 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrse^  and  down  in 
the  lumbar  region.  There  is  some  pain  also  upon  pressure  alongsidd 
of  the  spinal  processes.  Painful  points  often  vary,  and  even  in  a 
single  examination  the  patient  may  complain,  and  complain  honestly, 
of  different  sensitive  vertebrae.  Pressure  on  these  points  does  not 
often  bring  out  visceral  symptoms,  as  the  brothers  Oriffln  taught. 
The  patients  suffer  much  from  headaches.  The  arms  are  often 
weak,  so  that  attempting  to  sew  or  write  or  hold  a  book  causes  pain 
in  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  legs  are  also  weak  and  the  circu* 
lation  is  poor.  There  is  sometimes  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
precordial  distress.  A  certain  amount  of  dyspepsia  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  constipation  is  the  rule.  The  patients  often  have  attacks 
of  vomiting,  and  attempts  to  feed  them  require  much  care.  The 
menstrual  functions  become  irregular.  The  patient  grows  weaker 
and  often  becomes  bedridden,  especially  if  little  attempt  is  made 
to  overcome  the  symptoms  by  voluntary  effort  and  attention  to  nu- 
trition. These  patients  generally  get  well  in  from  one  to  three  years, 
but  occasionally  they  sink  into  permanent  invalidism.  The  symp- 
toms are  quite  as  much  due  to  mental  sensitiveness  and  disordered 
cerebrum  as  to  any  local  spinal  trouble,  and  the  term  cerebro-spinal 
irritation  is  a  more  correct  one. 

The  Anxletij  Neurosis^  or  Neurasthenia  with  Fixed  Idea. — Some- 
times neurasthenia  is  associated  with  some  single  idea  that  becomes 
fixed  in  the  mind,  and  worries  and  harasses  the  patient  through  . 
every  moment  of  the  waking  hours.  This  idea  is  always  one  of  a 
depressing  character,  and  usually  one  associated  with  either  remorse 
or  fright.  For  example,  one  patient  of  mine  had  for  one  or  two 
years  an  ordinary  type  of  neurasthenia,  with  a  simple  nervousness, 
depression,  insomnia,  and  cerebral  paraesthesia.  After  she  had  been 
well  for  a  few  years  the  trouble  returned,  this  time  with  a  fixed  idea 
that  during  her  early  life  she  had  committed  a  very  wrong  act. 
The  act  itself  was  a  trivial  one,  connected  with  the  taking  of  a  dose 
of  medicine  to  bring  on  her  courses.  But  no  amount  of  assurance 
could  entirely  relieve  her  from  the  distress  caused  by  the  continual 
presence  of  this  remorseful  idea. 
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In  other  inatances  a  patient  will  have  a  neutasthenia  following 
fiome  severe  domestic  calamity  or  some  shock  or  injury.  Assoi-iated 
with  tlie  general  neurasthenic  symptoms,  may  be  an  intense  fear 
that  she  is  going  to  die  from  some  heart  trouble  and  the  patient  is 
continually  running  to  bet  physician,  and  feeling  of  ber  pulse,  under 
the  apprehensiou  that  she  may  drop  dead.  This  i:ondition  ia  not 
one,  strictly  speaking,  of  hypouchondriasis,  for  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance is  much  stronger  and  more  dominant  than  the  intellectual 
one.  The  patient  quite  appreciates  the  mi  reasonableness  of  ber 
foreboding,  and  in  ber  mind  believes  the  assurances  of  her  physician 
that  her  heart  is  perfectly  sound;  but  there  is,  despite  all  this,  a 
distress  which  destroys  her  peace  of  mind  and  makes  her  nervous, 
sleepless,  and  in  every  way  neurasthenic-.  Such  patients  do  not 
have  other  symptoms  of  a  melancholia,  although  these  types  of  neu- 
rasthenia are  sometimes  associated  and  appear  to  be  almost  abor- 
tive forms  of  melancholia.  They,  however,  do  not  lose  flesh;  their 
appetite  may  remain  good,  the  tongue  is  not  coated,  they  have  no 
suicidal  ideas,  nor  do  they  have  the  persistent  insomnia  and  the 
agitation  of  true  melancholia.  Neurasthenics  with  morbid  fears  of 
places  (agoraphobia,  claustrophobia),  of  dirt  (raysophobia),  etc., 
and  neurasthenics  with  the  doubting  mania,  are  not  true  cases  of 
neurasthenia,  but  the  subjects  of  a  psychosis. 

Anrfinjiatkic  Neunittlienia. — There  are  some  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia in  which  the  vasomotor  symptoms  are  extremely  prominent. 
I  do  not  refer  now  to  Basedow's  disease,  which  represents  perhaps 
in  a  typical  way  a  vasomotor  neurasthenia,  but  to  certain  cases  in 
which  the  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  seems  to  be  especially 
impaired.  I  have  given  histories  of  several  cases  of  this  ty]ie,  under 
the  head  of  " angiopatliic  neurasthenia." 

The  patient  has  the  general  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  but  in 
addition  he  has  the  special  symptoms  which  consist  of  a  sense  of 
pulsation  or  beating,  which  ijjvolves  the  whole  body.  The  tension 
of  the  pulse  is  low,  the  rate  normal  or  slightly  accelerated.  He 
does  not  have  palpitations  of  the  heart,  as  in  Basedow's  disease, 
aud  there  is  no  particular  dyspnoia  on  exertion,  The  skin  usually 
shows  a  striking  degree  of  dermography,  and  there  is  an  epigaEtrio 
pulsation,  as  well  as  pulsation  of  the  carotid. 

Heiimnthi-nia  Gravis. — In  instances  which  are  fortunately  very 
rare  neurasthenia  assumes  a  very  severe  and  serious  type  of  ex- 
haustion. The  patients  suffer  from  the  typical  symptoms  in  much 
the  ordinary  way,  but  the  degree  of  weakness  la  very  much  exag- 
gerated. Such  patients  have  not  only  headaches  and  disturbed 
sleep,  pains  in  the  back  and  parffistbesiai,  digestive  disturbances,  and 
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Oft^RSSJCvi.  bet  awT  spcaoiir  frr^ar^ay  to  &  ck 
t«s»i.  Thtj  likt  UkA  in  fair  a?ancrrrtt»  let  it  giv^a  saea  w>  sxicnigtii. 
Tbe  !CK«t  e&;«fil  app!5«a:aons  of  die  Test  csre'  sxicre  for  theaa 
cnqI/  tempGsaTT  iKiJ«£x.  TLcj  caaxbot  v^ftlk  fir  viiSh^ct  mtenae  fi- 
"ti^ie  mud  exLacusioc:,  vith  smbseqoci&tlj  serere  b«ftdic£(€Sy  or  eren 
a:nM:ks  ot  rccdtzng  and  diardMza.  Desspiie  ckeesc  exasir^daB.  no 
d:fcmi  aigLs  of  organic  diiwaw^  can  be  discoT«2««i,  jod  I  nave  knovn 
snxh  patar".ts  to  go  co  into  a  pennanent  azid  kopeLess  inTalidism 
wbkh  lias  lasted  for  manr  Tcazs.  In  Ute&e  cases  thoe  is  not  a  krs* 
terical  or  er^m  large  hTpocibcndnaeal  elec^enx.  No  azaocnt  of  sag- 
gesdoa  or  **  mind  care*'  has  mzsekt  effect  npco  Uiem.  Thej  axe  noi» 
in  other  wcvds,  hjsterical,  bedridden  vcczien,  but  often  men  who 
lunre  reached  or  passed  the  mioHile  period  of  bfe,  and  the  cooditioQ 
is  one  suggesting  a  premature  senescoice  of  the  nervous  tissues. 

Fathf^gewky  a^d  FatkfAoy^, — Yietims  of  neciasihenia  are  persons 
who  in  all  cases  hare  either  inherited  or  acquired  a  nerroos  system 
with  lessened  power  of  resistance.  In  the  rast  majoriST  of  cases  I 
beUere  that  inheritance  is  the  cause  of  this  weak  nerve  stroctore. 
Such  inheritance  may  be  veiy  slight,  and,  if  the  patient  lives  with 
reasonable  care,  he  has  good  health  and  lives  to  an  old  age.  Under 
the  influence  of  severe  and  depressing  agencies,  or  of  poisons  or 
infectictts,  however,  this  resisting  power  of  the  nerve  cells  is 
weakened.  The  person  then  is  ripe  for  an  attack  of  nervous  ex- 
banstir/n. 

It  -i^rins  probable  that  an  inherited  tuberculous  taint  in  a  meas- 
ure prepares  the  system  for  nervous  prostration.  Among  acquired 
diseases  syphilis  undoubtedly  impairs  the  physical  strength  and 
rnakfK  the  per-jon  pre^lispc^sed  to  neurasthenia,  S*;-,  I  believe,  does 
exo^s-jive  iiid-:I;:'e:.'  e  in  alcoho],  tea,  and  tola-xo,  and  I  would  add 
an  extreiiie  indulgence  in  the  carbohvdrate<,  sinh  as  candies,  sweets, 
arid  pastries,  of  all  kinds,  when  taken  continuously  in  excess  of  a 
normal  ratio. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  has  shown  that  when  the  nerve  cell?  are  fa- 
\\'jrx*A  by  j^rsistent  work  or  elei:trical  stimulation,  tiie  nifleus  of 
the  cells  decrea.ses  in  siz^-,  has  a  jai:'j:ed,  irrejjrular  outliu^.  Ios»-s  its 
ojt'-n  a:id  r*rticu]ated  ai'j»eanm«:e,  and  takt-s  a  darker  stiiin — that 
the  c^ll  [Totoplasin  shrinks  slitrhtly  in  size  and  stains  n:ore  feebly. 
It  is  a  fair  infereii^e  that  hiiiuan  beintrs  who  continually  and  for  a 
lon^  time  fati;rue  their  nervous  system  filially  get  their  cells  into 
a  like  stite  and  «o  di-iorganize  them  that  they  are  no  longer  repaired 
I^roperly;  cell  Vx»dies  and  nuclei  become  i»4^rnianently  slnninken  and 
lone  th^ir  normal  anatomical  structure.  This  view  explains  certain 
forms  of  neurasthenia  that  come  on  graduaDy  as  the  result  of  per- 
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sistent  overwork  or  abuse  of  the  nerTous  system,  with  bad  feeding 
and  stimulation. 

A  cDDsiderable  number  of  cases,  )iowever,  includiug  most  of  Uie 
traiuuatic  forms  of  neurasthenia,  coiuo  on  suddenly  as  the  result 
of  a  single  severe  shock.  Here  we  must  invoke  souie  other  agency, 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  vascular  system.  Under  the  intiiienca 
of  intense  and  sudden  emotions  of  tlie  depressing  kind,  the  vaso- 
motor centre  and  tlie  whole  vascular  mechanism  go  through  a  kind 
of  convulsion,  and  this  convulsive  disturbance  is  a  thing  which  tha 
vasomotor  system  of  those  predisposed  to  neurasthenia  is  unable  to 
withstand.  The  nerve  cells  connected  with  it  are  so  weakened  in 
their  nutritive  and  functional  power  that  the  blood  is  not  carried 
regularly  and  normally  to  the  nerve  centres  in  the  way  to  which  such 
centres  have  been  accustomed;  hence  the  nerve  cells  become  im- 
paired in  nutrition  and  functionating  power. 

vVnother  factor  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  production  of  neuras- 
thenia, and  that  is  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  centres  by  poisons 
generat«d  within  the  body.  We  know  that  in  certain  forms  of  di- 
gestive disorder  poisons  are  probably  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
we  know  also  that  in  gouty  and  Htbeeinic  states  the  uric  acid  and 
other  products  of  defective  metabolism  poison  the  system  and  in- 
duce many  of  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  There  is,  therefore, 
this  element  of  autotoxeemia  which  enters  measurably  into  the 
production  of  neurasthenia.  The  subject,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out  into  definite  shape.  When  a  persou  has  suffered  from 
neurasthenia  for  a  considerable  time,  there  are,  no  doubt,  cer- 
tain more  or  less  (lermanent  chaoges  in  tlie  body ;  at  least  we  not« 
that  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  atoniacli  and  bowels  may  become 
permanent,  and  that  anaemia  may  be  present.  In  cases  occurring 
in  jiersons  advanced  in  life,  arterial  changes  become  more  rapidly 
pronounced  than  in  healthy  persons.  In  fact,  a  prolonged  neuras- 
thenia, with  the  accompanying  worry  and  mental  depression,  no 
doubt  hastens  and  accentuates  degenerative  vascular  changes.  l>r- 
cum  has  suggested  the  name  "terminal  neurasthenia"  for  that 
condition  of  chronic  nerve  exhaustion  in  which  anatomic^  changes 
have  become  fixed. 

Jt!iignosU. — yeurastlienia  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  hysteria,  major  and  minor;  hypochondriasis; 
melancholia-,  the  beginning  stage  of  general  paresis;  simulatinn; 
the  reflex  effects  of  some  gross  bodily  disease. 

Hysteria  major  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  ot  the  stigmata 
of  that  condition  and  the  periodical  crises  which  occur.  In  tha 
ordinal^  or  minor  forms  of  hysteria  the  patient  does  not  suffer  front 
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any  of  the  classical  symptoms  of  neurasthenia;  she  often  sleeps 
well,  has  no  persistent  headaches,  has  a  good  appetite,  and  has  * 
none  of  the  characteristic  parsesthesias  and  cephalic  sensations; 
she  is  mentally  active  and  alert,  and  often  gay  and  cheerful,  and 
is  physically  strong.  The  neurasthenic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gen- 
erally depressed  and  serious  and  greatly  concerned  in  regard  to  her 
condition.  She  is  docile  and  quite  willing  to  do  everything  possible 
to  get  well.  She  has  no  severe  emotional  crises,  and  none  of  the 
globus  or  the  clavus  pains.  Hysteria  minor  may  be  associated  with 
neurasthenia,  and  in  women  this  is  not  infrequently  the  case.  The 
French  have  for  this  combination  the  term  "hystero-neurasthenia." 

In  hypochondriasis  the  patient  suffers  from  a  purely  mental 
malady.  There  is  almost  always  a  history  of  hereditary  taint,  and 
the  patient  himself  usually  shows  somatic  signs  of  degeneration. 
He  has  few  of  the  stigmata  of  neurasthenia,  and  is  mainly  occupied 
with  a  fixed  idea  concerning  some  special  bodily  ailment.  It  is  this 
isolation  of  mental  symptoms,  the  hereditaiy  taint,  and  this  very 
marked  evidence  of  the  purely  psychic  disturbance  which  set  off 
hypochondria,  as  at  present  understood,  from  a  neurasthenia.  Hy- 
pochondriacs, it  may  be  added,  are  bodily  well  or  at  least  are  able 
to  undertake  physical  exertions,  which  neurasthenics  cannot  do. 
Here,  again,  however,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  person 
starting  with  neurasthenia  may  finally  end  up  Avith  a  form  of  hypo- 
chondriasis ;  that  is  to  say,  he  may  be  practically  cured  of  the  as- 
thenic symptoms,  but  his  mind  has  become  disturbed  by  his  painful 
experience,  and  he  settles  down  into  a  mild  grade  of  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Th<*  early  stages  of  inild  forms  of  melancholia  simulate  neuras- 
thenia. Til  is  is  so  inucli  the  case  that  some  authors  have  described 
neurasthenia  as  an  abortive  form  of  iiielancholia.  We  have  already 
referred  to  this  under  the  head  of  "neurasthenia  with  fixed  ideas," 
and  wo  there  pointed  out  some  of  the  distinguishing  points  which 
enable  one  to  reooo^nize  melancholia.  The  loss  of  flesh,  persistent 
loss  of  sleep,  rapid  pulse,  motor  restlessness,  and  extreme  mental 
depression,  ^vith  delusions  and  suicidal  ideas,  are  the  signs  which 
enable  one  with  very  little  difficulty  to  distinguish  melancholia. 
This  latter  disease,  also,  is  found  to  simulate  neurasthenia  mainly 
in  women  who  are  approaching  th.e  climacteric. 

In  the  early  stages  of  general  paresis  the  patients  suffer  from 
neurasthenic  symptoms.  They  find  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
work  as  they  did  before,  their  sleep  is  disturbed,  they  are  excited, 
f()r<:^'etful,  and  nervous.  They  have  not  yet  developed  many  of  the 
physical  symptoms  perhaps  j  hence  their  condition  suggests  and  is 
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often  mistaken  for  a  simple  nervous  breakdown.  The  conditioa  is 
much  more  perfectly  simulated  wheu  the  palieut  has  been  taking  a 
good  deal  of  stimulation,  in  order  to  keep  himself  up  to  the  mark. 
A  careful  examination,  however,  soon  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the 
trouble.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  paresis  some  evidence  of  fail- 
ure of  memory  and  of  the  power  to  write  and  spell  correctly,  with 
expausivenesa  of  iileas,  will  be  found.  Besides  this,  a  physical  ex- 
amination will  show  extreme  tremor  of  the  hands,  tremor  of  the  face 
and  ttmgne,  and  exaggerated  reflexes.  The  pupils  also  will  often 
be  found  to  be  unequal.  It  is  true  that  facial  tremor,  tongue  tremor, 
and  unequal  pupils  occur  in  neurasthenia,  but  they  are  rare  and 
not  BO  marked. 

A  patient  may  be  suffering  from  a  number  of  bodily  aibnents, 
and  if  this  person  be  at  tlie  same  time  of  a  somewhat  nervous  con- 
stitution the  ctmdition  may  resemble  neurasthenia.  Those  pei-aons 
having  a  very  feeble  digestion,  with  dilated  stomach  and  an  atonic 
condition  of  the  alimentarj-  tract,  may  get  depressed,  fretful,  and 
sleepless ;  so  a  person  suffering  from  some  chronic  uterine  or  ovarian 
or  bladder  trouble  may  present  many  symptoms  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion. It  must  depend  largely  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  physioian 
to  measure  the  im]x)rtance  of  the  local  trotibles  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  general  symptoms.  I  believe  that  the  fully  developed 
type  of  neurasthenia  is  rarely  brought  out  by  local  disease  alone. 
Still,  I  have  seen  cases  with  neurasthenic  symptoms  cured  for  a 
time  by  washing  out  the  stomach,  and  enormous  relief  to  the  ner> 
voiis  irritation  to  result  from  treating  the  condition  of  the  blood  oi 
relieving  the  uterine  disturbances. 

Course  and  Proifnmils. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  acute  neuras- 
thenia. This  follows  prolonged  debauches  and  long  periods  of  ex- 
cessive mental  strain,  with  loss  of  sleep.  Such  patients  may  pre- 
sent all  the  signs  of  neurasthenia,  and  get  perfectly  well  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  Neurasthenia,  however,  is  essentially  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  when  speaking  of  it  we  refer  to  this  type  of  the  disorder. 
It  is  a  disease  which  comes  on  as  a  rule  gradually,  developing, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  may,  however,  come  on 
suddenly  aft#r  shocks  and  accidents,  and  it  may  develop  or  follow 
rapidly  after  an  acute  infectious  fever.  It  always  reaches  its  height 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  runs  a  course  lasting  from  one  or 
two  to  seven  or  eight  years.  This  course  is  a  varying  one,  and  this 
variation  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  patient  begins  to  get 
well.  The  patient  continues  to  improve  for  a  time  and  then  sud- 
denly falls  hack,  then  goes  forward  again,  and  thus  convalescence 
progresses.     Complete  restoration  to  health  is  possible  and  fre- 
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quent)  bat  the  patient  always  has  to  take  more  oave  at  hiiMflf 
than  before.  As  a  result  of  an  attack  of  neorastheniiy  men  and 
women  who  have  suffered  from  it  are  apt  thereafter  to  lead  veiy 
saint-like  and  ascetio  livesi  and  hence  tiiejr  as  a  role  liye  long.  It 
used  to  be  said  by  Dr.  Beard  that  neurasthenics  would  have  a  long 
and  happy  old  age.  They  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  deathy  but  the  experience  may  be  a  profitaUOi  if  not  a  pleasant 
one. 

TVeatmeht. — Naturally,  the  measure  of  leading  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  neurasthenia  is  rest,  and  the  problem  of  how  this  can 
be  obtained  is  the  first  one  to  confront  the  physician. 

In]  the  severe  types  of  hystero-neurasthenia,  especially  when  it 
occurs  in  young  women,  the  application  of  the  "  rest  cure^"  which 
has  been  so  ingeniously  elaborated  and  perfected  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  treatment.  I  do  not  find^  how- 
ever, that  men  submit  themselves  readily  to  this  measure,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  answer  best  for  those  neurasthenic  women  who  suffer 
also  from  some  hysteria  and  who  are  reasonably  ^  suggestible^  pa- 
tients. A  modified  rest  cure  can  often  be  secured  by  making  the 
patient  stay  in  bed  until  after  midday  lunch  or  lie  down  for  an  hour 
after  each  meal,  and  go  to  bed  early  in  the  evening.  Business  men 
will  often  cut  their  business  hours  down  one-half  if  they  are  allowed 
still  to  continue  some  work.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
physician  should  often  use  half-way  measures,  and  it  is  best  to  im- 
press at  once  upon  the  patients  the  fact  that  nothing  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them  as  to  get  well,  and  to  get  so  that  they  can  take 
their  place  at  their  work  again.  Change  of  scene  is  usually  very 
beneficial  to  neurasthenics,  but  travelling  is  injurious  to  them. 
They  should  be  sent  to  some  special  place  and  be  made  to  stay 
there.  A  tour  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  or  a  trip  to  Europe 
often  brings  them  back  worse  than  when  they  went.  Much  the 
same  can  be  said  of  trips  to  various  places  in  the  South  or  West. 
Some  of  the  sanitaria  in  Germany,  some  of  the  places  in  the  Kiviera, 
Egypt  and  Bermuda,  Nantucket,  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Arizona,  furnish  good  resorts  for  neurasthenics.  They  generally 
do  better  in  the  mountains,  if  the  altitude  is  not  too  high,  than  they 
do  by  the  seashore.  Dry,  windy,  sunny  climates  like  those  of  the 
Colorado  plateau  and  parts  of  California  and  the  Northwestern 
States  are  too  stimulating  for  most  cases. 

Much  good  may  be  obtained  at  the  numerous  sanitaria  which 
exist  in  this  country.  Many  of  these  are  well  conducted  and  well 
supplied  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  treatment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, always  a  serious  thing  to  send  a  neurasthenic  to  a  sanitarium^ 
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for  the  reason  that  if  he  stays  there  too  long  he  becomes  contami- 
nated with  the  atmosphere  of  invalidism  about  these  places  and  de- 
velops bypochoudi'iacal  ideas  as  to  his  diet,  his  liver,  his  stouiach, 
his  sleep lessDess,  and  Lis  various  seusorj  ilisturbances.  la  sending 
a  patient  to  a  sanitarium,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  tell  him  not  to  stay, 
under  any  coasideratiou,  lunger  than  six  weeks;  usually  four  is  bet- 
ter. In  tlie  Bumnier  time  great  benefit  can  be  secured  hj  camping 
out  in  the  woods  and  living  a  purely  outdoor  life,  away  from  all  the 
couventioualities  and  restraints  of  civilization. 

The  diet  of  neurasthenius,  according  to  the  views  of  most  Amer- 
ican physicians,  should  be  chiefly  a  nitrogenous  one,  and  my  direu- 
tious  are  that  the  patieut  can  eat  meats,  fish,  eggs,  gieen  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  Milk  can  almost  always  be  taken,  at  least  for  a  short 
time.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  litliEemio  patients  who  do  best 
upon  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  with  practically  no  meat;  these, 
however,  are  in  the  minority.  In  general,  tea  and  coffee,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  are  to  be  entirely  prohibited,  but  tbis  is  not  an  abso- 
lute rule.  In  some  cases  coffee  is  beneficial,  in  some  tea  does  no 
harm,  and  in  others  a  small  amount  of  whiskey  or  dry  vine  anil  a 
cigar  are  also  harmless.  The  physician  has  to  determine  this  by 
the  reactions  and  habits  of  the  patient.  Neurasthenics  usually 
drink  too  little  water  and  it  is  wise  to  prescribe  a  certain  amount 
for  them.  Four  or  five  glasses  of  water,  which  may  be  either  plain 
or  alkalinized,  are  to  be  taken  daily.  I  iind  no  special  advantage 
in  the  various  much  advertised  lithia  and  spring  waters.  In  dys- 
peptic patients  tlie  meals  should  be  small  in  amount  and  takeu  at 
frequent  intervals;  three  light  regular  meals  a  day  and  a  little  food 
in  between  form  a  regimen  which  usually  answers  well. 

Hydrotherapy,  electricity,  and  massage  are  all  measures  which 
prove  of  service  to  the  neurasthenic.  Of  these,  hydrotherapy  is 
the  most  useful,  though  Its  value  can  be  overestimated.  The  ordi- 
nary prescriptions  consist  in  the  cold  sponge  bath  every  morning, 
and,  if  it  is  practicable,  the  use  of  a  Charcot  or  a  Scottish  douclm 
every  other  day.  For  women  wet  |)acks  with  massage  are  sometimes 
helpful,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  there  are  a  great  deal  of  ner- 
vousness and  motor  irritation.  At  night  a  lukewarm  bath,  at  a 
temperature  of  95",  for  ten  minutes,  sometimes  relieves  the  parres- 
thesia  and  sieepleasness. 

Massage  seems  to  me  of  not  very  much  use  in  men,  but  it  is 
often  grateful  and  helpful  to  women,  and  when  a  great  deal  of  rest 
is  to  be  enforced  it  is  essential  to  employ  it  for  both  sexes. 

Physical  exercise  is  an  agentof  enormous  value  in  neurasthenia, 
and  the  advent  of  the  bicycle  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  relicv- 
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ing  this  condition.  Horseback  riding  is  probably  just  as  efficient^ 
but  much  less  practical.  Many  persons  are  greatly  wedded  to  the 
exercise  of  walking,  and  it  seems  best  to  fit  their  needs.  It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exercise  which  does  not  take  the  patient's  mind 
off  himself,  and  does  not  develop  the  respiratory  functions  so  well 
as  other  measures  do.  Golfing  fills  in  this  lack,  and  this  sport  will 
doubtless  be  of  service  in  neurasthenia. 

The  drugs  of  most  value  are  the  bromides,  nux  vomica,  mineral 
acids,  quinine,  ii*on,  valerian,  the  coal-tar  antineuralgics,  the  hyp- 
notics, and  saline  and  akaline  laxatives,  and  salicylates. 

The  bromide  of  sodium  or  potassium  should  be  given  in  small 
doses ;  it  should  be  kept  up  for  a  limited  time  and  then  gradually 
reduced.  At  the  same  time  or  later  the  patient  may  be  given  a 
tonic  mixture  containing  such  drugs  as  the  symptoms  suggest. 
Quinine  must  be  given  carefully,  as  it  causes  increase  of  nervousness 
in  many. 

Phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids  are  the  two  mineral  acids  most 
often  of  use.  These  acids  are  usually  better  given  after  meals. 
The  saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  cr  Blaud's  pills,  if  given,  should 
be  given  generously,  t.c.,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  daily.  The  best 
pre])arations  of  iron  are  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassium,  the  car* 
bonate,  the  citrate,  and  the  tinctiu'e.  I  find  no  special  benefit  from, 
the  albuminate  or  the  peptonized  preparations. 

The  foregoing  covers  in  a  general  way  the  measures  to  be  used 
in  treating  neurasthenics.  The  physician  must  seek  to  secure  the 
complete  confidence  and  docility  of  his  patient.  He  then  uses  meas- 
ures which  secure  some  bodily  and  much  mental  rest.  He  gives  to 
him  simple  and  nourishing  food  in  no  excess,  and  prescribes  meas* 
ures  which  restore  the  slo wed-up  or  perverted  metabolism. 

The  Sexual  Neuroses  axd  Psychoses. 

Of  the  above  disorders  the  neurologist  has  to  deal  chiefly  with 
the  vicious  habits  of  masturbation  (which  may,  however,  be  also  a 
manifestation  of  disease)  and  the  sexual  neuroses,  spermatorrhoea 
and  impotence. 

Mastukbatiox  axd  Spermatorrhcea. — Masturbation  is  the 
name  given  to  the  vicious  habit  of  artifically  exciting  the  sexual 
organs.  It  is  very  common  among  boys  and  less  common  but  pres- 
ent among  girls  and  adult  men  and  women.  It  is  usually  only  a 
vice  due  originally  to  low  associations  and  teachings  among  chil- 
dren. In  some  cases  it  is  a  disease  or  the  symptom  of  a  neurotio 
or  insane  constitution. 
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Etiolngy. — It  is  most  common  between  the  ^es  of  fourteen  aud 
eighteen,  but  may  begin  earlier.  Even  infanta  ani!  very  yuung  cliil- 
dren  sometimes  masturbate,  usually  as  tlie  result  of  Boine  lucal  irri- 
tation which  leads  them  to  rub  the  genitals.  A  tight  preimce,  w 
zema,  or  worms  may  lead  to  the  habit,  but  it  is  nsuallj'  Iniighi  by 
a  companion.  The  praetiee  sometimes  attaeks  schools  almost  like 
an  epidemie,  for  in  every  institution  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  Uiys 
are  sexually  precocious  or  vicious,  while  the  others  are  ipiorant  and 
innocent  of  the  evils  of  the  [iraetic'?.  JIastiirbation  is  relatively 
rare  after  twen^,  but  is  practised  by  some  throughout  life  e\en  up 
to  old  age. 

Results. — Masturbation  as  ordinarily  practised  leads  after  a 
time  to  a  feeling  of  malaise,  mental  depression,  disinclination  to 
work,  study,  or  to  enjoy  one's  self  as  before.  The  apjietite  is  a 
little  impaired,  tlie  extremities  easily  get  cold  and  perspire  readily. 
Peculiar  numb  feelings  are  felt  in  the  hands  and  feel.  There  are 
an  unnatural  nervotisuess  and  irritability,  and  the  power  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  is  a  little  weakened.  The  ^tatients  often  have  di- 
lated pupils  and  hyperffisthetic  skin.  After  a  time  nocturnal  eniia- 
siona  occur.  The  organs  become  irritable  and  slight  excitement 
causes  erections.  These  symptoms  may  be  slightly  marked  and 
pass  away  in  a  day  or  two,  or  until  another  indulgence  occurs. 

Masturbation  is  sometimes  done  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  even 
daiJy  oi  twice  daily  for  a  considerable  time.  After  a  while  the 
yoiuig  man  begins  to  find  that  he  is  not  well  and  realizes  that  this 
habit  is  hurting  him.  Then  if  he  be  sensible  and  of  healthy  con- 
Etitution  he  stops.  Others  are  frightened  out  of  it  by  friends  or  by 
reading  the  terrorizing  stories  printed  in  quack  advertisements  and 
circulars.  Sometimes  the  fright  thus  caused  leads  the  unhappy 
yontli  into  a  condition  of  hypochondriasis,  which  is  hel])ed  on  by 
the  occurrence  of  nocturnal  pollutions  and  the  nervous  debility  re- 
sulting from  his  past  indiscretions.  In  other  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  decided  neurotic  history,  a  genuine  neurasthenia  of  a  sexual 
type  develops  and  annoys  the  patient  for  years, 

^lasturbation  rarely  lends  to  insanity  and  la  oftencr  a  symptom 
than  a  cause  of  such  disorder.  It  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  epi- 
lepsy. ^Vlieu  this  is  the  case  the  convulsive  attacks  are  likely  to 
put  on  a  hysteroid  phatte  and  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  co-onli- 
nated  convulsions  and  emotional  disturbance.  Masturbation  is  the 
common  cause  of  hystero-epilepsy  in  women. 

Dingnoaia. — Many  victims  of  the  masturbation  habit  who  have 
come  to  recognize  its  evils  and  tried  to  atop  it  develop  a  hypochon- 
driacal condition,  and  feel  sure  that  there  is  something  in  their  faces 
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which  reveals  to  the  irorld  their  trouble.  This  is  not  the 
there  is  a  certain  physiognomy  which  in  a  measiue  ohaiaofeSEiieB  fhe 
mastorbator  to  such  an  extent  that  an  experienoed  obaerf«r  oan  de* 
tect  it.  The  pale,  pasty  complexioni  moist»  furtive  ejei  dilated  pa« 
pili  listless,  restless,  and  depressed  manner,  the  wel^  flably  palm^ 
and  hypersesthetic  skin,  all  help  to  tell  the  stoiy.  Locally  tbe  perns 
is  often  reddened  and  more  or  less  turgid,  the  scrotum  relaxed,  and 
a  varicocele  may  be  present.  Examination  of  the  urine  may  reveal 
spermatozoa.  The  urine  also  is  almost  always  of  rather  low  speoifio 
gravity,  and  contains  a  great  excess  of  phosphates,  both  earthj  and 
alkaline. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient  must  be  told  plainly  the  neceeeitgr  of 
stopping  the  practice.  He  must  be  impressed,  but  not  tenoriied* 
He  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  at  vigorous  physical  exercise^  for 
sedentary  and  solitary  work  is  always  bad  for  such  oasea.  He 
should  be  made  to  take  cold-water  baths  and  should  sleep  on  a  hazd 
bed  with  light  covering.  He  had  better  sleep  with  some  one  vhoaa 
presence  may  e*:ercise  a  controlling  influence.  He  should  not  eat 
heartily  at  night,  never  just  before  going  to  bed,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  he  should  not  drink  before  going  to  bed.  Some- 
times it  is  well  to  have  him  wakened  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mom* 
ing,  when  he  should  empty  his  bladder;  for  emissions  occur  aftian 
early  in  the  morning  and  are  promoted  by  the  irritation  of  a  fall 
bladder. 

Locally  cold-steel  sounds  may  be  introduced  and  allowed  lib  re- 
main for  ten  minutes  three  or  more  times  a  week,  or  the  psychophor 
or  UI  tzmann'  s  short  catheter  may  be  used.  In  bad  cases  with  a  great 
deal  of  prostatic  irritation,  local  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
needed,  internally  a  mixture  of  tinet.  opii,  tiiict.  camph.,  and  tinot. 
lupulin  may  be  given  at  night,  the  ingredients  being  somewhat  va* 
ried  in  amount  to  suit  the  case.  Bromides,  chloral,  atropine,  and  salix 
nigra  are  also  drugs  which  are  often  useful.  The  mechanical  meas* 
ures  which  have  been  devised  for  preventing  erections,  such  as  rings 
with  sliarp  teeth,  are  rarely  needed  and  rarely  useful.  They  may 
even  do  harm  by  directing  the  mind  to  the  affected  function. 

I  do  not  believe  it  right  for  the  physician  to  prescribe  fomica* 
tion.  It  is  not  safe  nor  curative,  apart  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
matter.  It  has  always  struck  me  also  as  pretty  small  business  for 
a  man  purposely  to  select  a  wife  to  relieve  him  of  the  results  of  a 
weak  will  and  vicious  sensual  indulgence.  If  marriage  oomes  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  as  it  often  does,  so  much  the  better. 
But  to  select  a  wife  as  a  remedial  agent  for  masturbation  is  unjust 
to  the  woman  and  a  confession  of  moral  and  mental  feebleness. 
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Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute  by  his  self-oontrol.  Let  him 
bear  this  fact  in  mind  and  raise  himself  above  the  anim^la  by  a  de- 
termined effort  of  the  will.  Pure  thoughts  and  chaste  associations, 
vigorous  physical  exercisOi  and  a  resolute  effort  to  act  a  manly  part 
will  always  be  successful. 

Tkaumatio   Nbbvous  Affections  (Traumatio  Kbu&oses  akd 

PsYOHOsESi  Spinal  Concussion). 

The  present  tendency  of  neurology  is  to  deny  the  existence  of 
any  special  nervous  affection  produced  by  trauma  or  shock.  There 
may  follow  from  these  causes: 

1.  Surgical  injuries. 

2.  Neurasthenic  states. 

3.  Hysterical  states. 

4.  Hemorrhagic,  inflammatoryi  and  degenerative  diseases. 

5.  Combinations  of  the  foregoing. 

These  troubles  may  follow  not  only  railway  but  other  injuries, 
but  are  especially  liable  to  follow  those  associated  with  intense 
flight. 

2.  Traumatio  neurasthenia,  or 'traumatic  neurosis,"  ''railway 
spine, "  does  not  differ  from  forms  of  neurasthenia  produced  by  other 
causes,  except  that  with  it  there  may  be  certain  sprains  and  surgioal 
troubles.  Its  special  symptoms  are  described  under  the  head  of 
neurasthenia. 

3.  Traumatio  hysteria  is  a  rare  affection  in  this  country.  It 
does  not  differ  from  hysteria  produced  by  other  causes,  except  for 
its  sudden  onset  and  occasional  surgical  complications.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  hysteria  major  and  has  the  characteristio  stigmata  of  that 
type.  In  this  city  electrical  injuries  and  frights  have  produced 
some  classical  oases  of  hysteria  major. 

4.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  in  some  rare  cases  trau- 
matism may  produce  minute  multiple  hemorrhages  throughout  the 
nervous  centres.  In  such  cases  there  are  usually  neurasthenic  or 
hysterical  symptoms  and  in  addition  symptoms  of  organic  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptom  complex  is  something  like 
this  (Kuapp):  ''The  patient  has  headache  and  vertigo;  he  is  de- 
pressed, iritable,  and  hypochondriacal,  with  a  diminished  power  of 
application;  he  may  have  some  visual  disturbance;  he  often  has  a 
contracted  field  of  vision  and  occasionally  optic  atrophy ;  there  is 
some  tremor  and  perhaps  inco-ordination ;  he  has  ansesthesia,  usu- 
ally not  limited  to  one-half  of  the  body,  and  with  it  numbness  and 
prickling;  his  movements  are  slow  and  weak;  his  tendon  reflexes 
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are  exaggerated;  there  is  often  some  lack  of  control  over  his  blad- 
der;  and  he  may  have  pain  and  stiflEness  in  the  back  from  muscular 
strain."  The  symptoms  eventually  resemble  a  disseminated  sole* 
rosis. 

Massive  hemorrhages  and  serious  mechanical  injury  of  the  ner* 
vous  centres  may  be  also  produced  by  injury. 

Finally^  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  traumatisms  may  excite  in 
the  predisposed  locomotor  ataxia,  inebriety,  insanity,  or  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  cerebral  tumor. 

It  is  the  mental  impression,  the  shock,  much  more  than  the 
physical  injury,  which  produces  tJie  functional  neurosis  or  psy- 
chosis. 

The  symptoms  may  appear  soon  after  the  accident,  or  after  a 
period  of  relative  health  lasting  some  weeks  the  neurosis  gradually 
develops. 

The  most  important  practical  point  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject is  the  diagnosis  and  the  elimination  of  malingering.  This  is 
additionally  difficult  for  the  reason  that  the  hopes  and  anxieties  de- 
pending upon  litigation  tend  to  cause  introspection,  exaggeration  of 
symptoms,  and  unconscious  bias  even  in  the  most  honest.  The  opin- 
ion among  American  neurologists  tends  to  favor  the  seriousness  of 
traumatic  neuroses.  While  malingering  is  not  rare,  yet  if  the  patient 
has  really  a  traumatic  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  the  disease  may  not 
be  a  trifling  one.  Careful  research,  however,  often  tends  to  elicit 
the  fact  that  previous  to  the  injury  the  patient  was  an  alcoholic, 
syphilitic,  or  neurotic,  and  perhaps  had  already  the  beginnings  of 
his  alleged  traumatic  disorder.  In  no  part  of  clinical  medicine  is  a 
careful  and  searching  examination  and  weighing  of  symptoms  more 
urgently  called  for.  The  methods  of  carrying  out  such  examina- 
tions are  given  elsewhere.  Special  methods  for  testing  anaesthesia 
are  sometimes  needed.  The  two  sides  of  the  body  should  be  tested 
simultaneously  with  concealed  needles,  beginning  on  the  trunk,  or 
the  faradic  current  with  a  double-pointed  electrode  may  be  used. 
There  are  few  patients  who  can  successfully  deceive  in  an  examina- 
tion covering  all  the  special  senses. 

The  treatment  of  the  neuroses  calls  for  no  special  notice. 

ExopiiTiiALMic  GoiTKK  (Basei)ow*s  Diseas?:,  Guaves'  Disease). 

Exophthalmic  goitn^  is  a  chronic  glandular  neurosis  characterized 
by  rapid  heart  beat,  enlargement  of  the  tliyroid  gland,  j)rotrusion 
of  the  eyeballs,  and  various  neurasthenic  and  vasomotor  sym])toms. 

Etluhujij, — The  disease  occurs  niueli  oitener  in  women  than  men 
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(four  to  oue).  It  is  a  disease  of  early  adult  life,  opciirriiig  chiefly 
between  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  very  rarely  m  childhood,  aud  never 
after  fifty.  "^  It  is  appai-ently  more  common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  but  is  not  very  frequent  in  America,  at  least  in  the  Eastern 
States.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  ratlier  common  in  the  Kortliern 
Central  States.  There  is  very  rarely  any  direct  inheritance  of  the 
disease,  but  the  family  in  often  a  neuropatliio  one.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  of  a  neurotic  temperament.  Aniemia  and  debilitating' 
diseases  promote  its  development.  Goitre  and  heart  disease  do  not 
seem  to  predispose  to  it.  The  most  frequent  exciting  causes  are* 
powerful  depressing  emotions  and  severe  physical  exertion.  Rarer 
causes  are  injuries  and  infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  and  pneumonia, 

Si/iHjitiim-it. — The  disease  usually  begins  gradually  and  the  first 
Bymptoni  is  in  most  cases  rapid  heart  beat  and  palpitations,  accom- 
panied with  some  nervousness  and  tremor.  The  nest  symptom  i» 
enlargement  of  tlie  thyroid  gland,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the 
eyeballs  begin  to  protrude.  This  order  of  development  does  not 
always  take  place,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  thi-ee  principal  symp- 
toms is  not  present.  The  disease  is  usually  one  or  two  years  in  de- 
veloping, the  heart  symptoms  beiug  those  which  continue  by  them- 
selves longest,  With  the  symptoms  mentioned  there  occur  many 
minor  troubles  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic.  The  patient 
is  usually  very  nervous  and  irritable;  a  distressing  insomnia  may 
be  present.  There  is  almost  uniformly  a  fine  tremor  (eight  to  nine 
per  second)  of  tlie  hands,  less  marke<l  in  the  lower  limbs  and  not 
present  in  the  face  or  tongue.  The  reflexes  are  exaggenated. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  times  in  walking  for  tlie  knees  suddenly  to 
give  way.  The  patient  rarely  lias  neuralgias,  but  does  have  burn- 
ing or  feverish  sensations  and  headaches.  The  skin  is  rather  red- 
dened and  tlie  patient  sweats  profusely.  Pigmentation  and  vitiligo 
are  sometimes  seen,  and  urticaria  may  develop.  The  electrical  re- 
sistance of  the  body  is  much  diminished,  being  800  to  1,riOO  ohms 
instead  of  2,000  to  3,000.  There  is  sometimes  a  dermograpliic  skin, 
as  in  other  neurasthenic  states.  The  respiratory  function  is  i^eak- 
ened  and  chest  expansion  often  falls  below  one  inch  (Fiske-Bryson). 
Attacks  of  a  persistent  watery  diarrhcea  occur.  Ansemia  is  usually 
present.  There  is  occasionally  polyuria,  more  rarely  glycosuria. 
The  menses  are  irregular  and  amenorrhoea  often  exists.  A  slight 
rise  in  temperature  may  occur. 

•  Among  83  cases  Bt  Uio  New  York  PoBtGradualo  CTinic  (PiBkc.Bryson) 
there  were  8  males,  2.1  females.  Agt»:  tlifrtecnlo  tweoiy.H;  Iwenty-nnc  Ur 
thirty,  e ;  thirty-one  to  fvnj,  6 ;  forty-one  to  fltty,  .*! ;  flfty-one  to  bIxIj,  I. 
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The  major  symptoms  of  the  disease  are : 

Tachycardia  and  pulsating  arteries. 

Goitre. 

Exophthalmus. 

Tremor. 
The  minor  symptoms  are: 

Nervousness. 

Sweating. 

Insomnia. 

Lessened  electrical  resistance. 

Subjective  sensations  of  heat. 

Diarrhoea. 

Polyuria. 
Symptoms  in  Detail, — Tachycardia  is  the  most  constant  single 
symptom.     The  pulse  beats  from  100  to  120  per  minute  usually, 
but  may  rise  to  IGO  or  even  200.     Its  rhythm  is  usually  steady; 
but  palpitations  occur  easily,  even  without  exciting  cause.      The 
patient  may  wake  up  at  night  with  distressing  attacks,  something 
like  those  of  angina  pectoris,  but  the  intense  pain  and  sense  of  im- 
pending death  are  usually  absent.     The  heart  is  dilated  and  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  is  often  heard  at  the  base  pi-opagated  along  the  ar- 
teries.    Real  organic  disease,  however,  is  rare.     The  aiteries  are 
dilated  and  soft.     They  pulsate  strongly,  particularly  tlie  carotids. 
A  thrill  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  heart  and  always  over  the  goitre. 
The  arterial  tension  is  normal  or  low. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  usually  enlarged  symmetrically ;  later  in 
the  disease  the  isthmus  is  affected  and  the  three  lobes  of  the  gland 
stand  (mt  i)rominently  (Fig.  227  ).  If  only  part  of  the  gland  is  in- 
volved it  is  oftenest  the  right  lobe.  A  thrill  is  felt  over  it  and  a 
svstolic  niurimir  can  be  hoard. 

The  bulging  of  the  eyes  or  exophthalmus  is  usually  bilateral  and 
•even.  If  one  eye  is  alone  or  more  affected  it  is  the  right.  The  ex- 
oi)litlialnius  varies  niurh  in  degree.  It  is  not  usually  very  great,  but 
may  be  so  exc(»ssive  as  to  prevent  closing  of  the  lids  and  to  expose 
the  insertions  of  the  recti.  The  eyeball  may  be  slightly  enlarged 
(one-tenth).  Tluj  pupils  are  normal  and  vision  is  not  impaired, 
though  myopia  occasionally  occurs.  The  fundus  and  visual  field 
are  normal.  l*aralvsis  of  some  of  the  eve  muscles  is  a  rare  com- 
plication.  Weakness  of  the  internal  rv*cti  and  exophoria  are  fre- 
quent. The  lids  show  certain  peculiarities.  One  of  these,  known 
as  Von  (inn'fr-s  sympfom,  consists  in  the  inability  of  the  lid  to 
follow  the  downward  movemei.t  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  patient 
is  told  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  linger  vertically  downward 
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the  eyebiill  mores  steadily,  but  the  lid  catclies,  as  it  weie,  and  re- 
iuses  to  fulltiw  or  does  so  in  a  jerky  luauiier.  Another  Bymptoni, 
known  as  Stdlwag'e  si/nifitoi",  is  a  considerable  retraction  of  the 
iids,  especially  the  upper  one.  Both  this  and  Von  Graefe'a  symp- 
tom are  due  to  a  common  tendency  of  the  lida  to  retract — due  per- 
haps to  uvi^rai'tion  of  the  muscle  of  MuUer.  A  tremor  of  the  lids 
S'tnictimes  occurs, 

Coiii-sc, — The  disease  progresses  slowly.  After  a  year  or  two 
it  often  becomes  etatloaary  for  a  long  time.  Cases  of  gradual  si<on- 
taiit^us  recovery  occur.  The  natural  duration  of  luoat  recoverable 
cases  is  two  or  four  years,     lii  those  which  do  not  recover  the  dis- 


ease lasts  five,  ten,  or  more  years.  Eventually  the  patient  emaci- 
ates, the  heart  btK/umes  weaker,  albuminuria  and  dropsy  appear, 
diurrlicea  sets  in,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion  or  ia  carried  oft 
by  phthisis  or  some  intercurrent  disease.  Other  cases,  having  im- 
proved np  to  a  certain  ]>oint,  remain  in  this  state  for  years. 

Coiii/Ulaiti'ins. — Mental  derangement  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  Hysterical  crises,  epileptic  attacks, 
chureio  movements,  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  muscular 
atrophy,  paralysis  agitans,  Addison's  disease,  diabetes,  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  local  oedema  have  all  been  observed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  hysterical  attacks  these  complications  are  rare. 

Ahortli-e  J^jz-m*.— This  name  is  applied  to  cjtses  in  which  only  a 
part  of  the  distinctive  symptoms  develop.  Tachycardia  always 
exista;  with  it  are  tremor  and  moist  skin,  lessened  electrical  resist- 
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«,ce  and  nervau«ae«.    Or  taehyoardk  n>d  goitre  »«,  alon.  to 
present. 

Fathohgioal  Anatomy. — PoBt-mortem  ftxaminatJon  of  lius  gland 
shows  that  it  undergoes  a  true   hypertropl^.  with  inozease  of 
vascalarity  and  of  the  glandular  structure.    The  zational  infer- 
ence is  that  in  life  there  is  an  increase  in  the  secretions  bom 
this  structure.    After  the  hypertrophy  has  reached  a  certain  stagey 
the  glandular  epithelium  degenerates  and  breaks  dowiii  fbnning 
large  acini  filled  with  the  colloid  secretion.    In  the  nerre  centres 
the  changes  which  have  been  found  are  small  hemorrhagea  in  the 
medulla  and  degenerated  nerve  cells.    In  one  case  of  about  a  year'a 
standingi  I  found  a  veiy  marked  pigmentation  and  vacuoliiatjon  of 
the  cells  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-phaiyngeal  nuclei.  .  In  ■"^iliBr 
case  of  six  months'  standing,  no  marked.changpes  could  be  seen  in 
these  areas,  but  there  was  a  spot  of  softening  at  the  junction  of  fhe 
pons  and  the  cerebral  peduncle.    This  was  ante  mortem  and  had  led 
to  crossed  paralysis  just  a  few  days  before  death.    In  other  casea 
congestion  and  small  hemorrhages  in  the  medulla  have  been  found. 
The  heart  is  dilated  and  enlarged;  endocarditis  is  sometimes  present^ 
oftener  not;  the  arteries  are  dilated. 

Pathology. — Some  writers  now  consider  this  disease  primarily 
one  due  to  a  disordered  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.    From  xaj 
own  observation  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Basedow's  dis- 
ease is  primarily  one  of  nervous  origin,  but  that  the  thyroid  dia* 
ease  leads  to  excessive  secretion,  causing  the  principal  symptoms. 
The   nervous    tissues   require   for  their  proper  nourishment  and 
natural  functioning  a  certain  supply  of  the  secretion  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.     If  this  is  excessive,  there  is  a  state  of  nervousness 
and  erethism,  such  as  we  see  in  Basedow's  disease,  and  if  it  is  di* 
miuished  there  develops  a  hebetude  and  depression  of  nerve  func- 
tion, such  as  we  find  in  myxoedema.     Under  the  influence  of  shock 
and  powerful  emotion  or  prolonged  strain,  there  is  a  certain  power- 
ful demand  upon  the  product  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  the  nerve 
centres.     The  thyroid  juice  is  thrown  out  in  great  amount,  and  in 
persons  of  unstable  organism  a  morbid  impetus  is  given  to  the  at»tiv- 
ity  of  the  gland.     It  continues  to  grow  and  throw  out  its  juice;  the 
overexerted  nervous  system  makes  continually  more  demand  upon 
it,  thus  acting  in  a  vicious  circle.     So,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  nervousness,  the  insomnia,  and  the  vasomotor  disturbances 
are  due  to  the  hypersecretion  of  thyroid,  the  primary  disturbance 
is  one  in  the  nerve  centres.     If  these  can  be  kept  quiet  long  enough, 
the  demand  on  their  part  for  this  excess  of  thyroid  juice  gradually 
ceases  and  the  patient  gets  well.     This  is  the  rationale  of  the  pro- 
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longed  lest  and  the  use  of  the  bromides  and  tonics,  wbicb  are  the 
only  things  T\'hich  do  much  good  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  disease. 

As  to  the  special  cause  of  the  dtSereut  eymptouLS,  it  may  be  as- 
Btiined  that  the  original  enlargemeut  of  the  thyroid  is  a  vasomotor  par- 
esis of  its  Tess4;Is.  It  is  a  kind  of  erection  of  the  oigau,  due  to  the 
eudilen  demand  put  upon  it  by  emotional  strain  and  exhausting  work. 
The  exophtlialmus  is  also  due  chiefly  to  paralysis  of  the  orbital  ves- 
sels. A  tonio  spasm  of  tlie  muscle  of  Muller  is  thought  to  help  in 
producing  this  symptom.  This  mnscle  consists  of  unstriated  fibres 
originating  in  tlie  membranous  lining  of  the  orbit  and  inserted  into 
the  lids.  It  is  rudimentary  in  man,  and  ita  influence  in  causing 
priitrusion  of  the  globe  must  be  very  small.  The  deposit  of  retro- 
bulbar fat  is  a  secondary  phenomena.  The  rapid  heart  beat  ia 
probably  due  to  impairment  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  epinal 
accessory. 

Pro'juosU. — About  one-fifth  of  the  cases  get  well  or  practically 
well,  Probably  over  half  the  cases,  if  they  can  be  properly  toeated, 
reach  a  fairly  comfortable  condition  of  improvement.  The  cases  io 
which  symptoms  come  on  quickly  have  the  most  favorable  progno- 
sis. In  those  with  marked  exophthalmua  and  goitre  the  prognosis 
is  not  60  good.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  recovering  cases  is 
from  two  to  eight  years. 

Ui'iffnnsis. — The  disease  can  be  distinguished  by  tlie  persistent 
tachyeai-dia,  with  goitre  or  exophthalmua,  and  in  Its  early  stage  by 
the  tachycardia  with  tremor,  moist  skin,  sensations  of  heat,  ner- 
vousness, insomnia,  lessened  respiratory  expansion,  and  electrical  re- 
sistance. A  symptomatic  Graves'  disease  may  sometimes  be  caused 
by  a  goitre  pressing  on  the  vagus  or  sympathetic  and  causing  irreg- 
ular heart  beat  and  perhaps  exophthalmus.  In  these  cases  the  his- 
tory of  a  long-standing  goitre  exists,  the  heart's  action  is  irregular, 
the  exophthalmus  is  usually  partial  and  one-sided.  In  abortive 
forms  it  is  necessary  to  have  taelij  cardia  and  at  least  one  Other  of 
tlie  four  major  symptoms  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Tc'-'i/ »('■(/(. ^Kest  is  the  most  imjiortant  single  thing.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  put  to  bed  or  kept  on  the  back  for  one  or  more 
months.  Freedom  from  excitement  and  worry  must  be  enjoined. 
Ko  especial  diet  is  needed,  nor  do  climatic  influences  or  baths  or 
mineral  waters  have  much  eifect.  Some  cases  are  said  to  be  im- 
proved, however,  by  removal  to  heights  of  one  to  three  thousand 
feet.  In  most  cases  a  sea  voyage  is  the  better  change  if  one  is 
made. 

The  drugs  used  are  nuroeroiu.  The  most  eflieient  are  tinetuie 
of  strophanthuB  ia  doses  of  fifteen  to  forty  drops  daily;  iodide  of 
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potassium  or  the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid;  arsenic  and  bromide  of 
potassium  used  together;  quinine,  mineral  acids,  and  iron,  used  to- 
gether. Dilute  phosphoric  acid  is  often  very  useful.  Other  rem- 
edies are  tiucture  of  aconite  in  tti  v.  or  aconitia  in  gr.  y^  doses,  tinc- 
ture of  belladonna  increased  to  the  limit  of  tolerance,  tincture  of 
cactus  grandiflorus  in  ill  x.  to  xx.  and  tincture  of  veratrum  viride, 
m  X.  to  XXX.  dose,  and  the  picrate  of  ammonium,  gr.  i.  to  ij.  t.i.d. 
Of  these  drugs,  strophanthus,  aconite,  the  iodides,  bromides,  and 
iron  have  served  me  best.     Digitalis  is  of  doubtful  value.* 

Electricity  possesses  some  utility.  It  should  be  given,  if  pos- 
sible, two  or  three  times  daily  in  the  form  of  galvanism  and  in  doses 
of  two  to  six  milliamperes  for  ten  minutes.  The  technique  is  as 
follows :  positive  pole  on  back  of  neck,  negative  drawn  along  course 
of  vagi  in  the  neck ;  each  side  two  minutes.  Same  with  positive 
pole  placed  subaurally  one  minute;  negative  pole  over  thyroid  two 
minutes,  negative  over  cardiac  region  one  minute,  positive  pole  over 
eyes,  negative  over  thyroid  one  minute,  two  milliamperes.  The 
faradic  current  may  be  used  for  general  tonic  effects  or  combined 
locally  with  the  galvanic.  The  patient  should  lie  down  during 
treatment  and  remain  quiet  for  an  hour  later. 

For  the  palpitations,  sulphate  of  sparteine  or  strophanthus  with 
Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  used.  The  ice  bag  placed  over  the 
heart  and  neck  is  helpful  and  may  be  used  systematically.  Tonic 
hydrotherapy  is  often  useful,  but  should  be  carefully  employed. 
Surgical  treatment  until  late  years  has  been  unsuccessful.  Recently 
many  cases  have  been  reiM)rted  in  which  cure  has  been  produced 
by  partial  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  measure  is  yet  in 
an  exj)eninental  stage.  Treatinent  of  the  nose  has  been  said  to 
cause  disaj)pearaiice  of  syini)tonis,  but  its  utility  is  very  doubtful. 
Kespiratory  exercises  l)y  wliich  the  patient  is  taught  to  increase  his 
chest  ex|)ansion  do  souie  good.  Mild  compression  of  the  lids  at 
niglit  seems  to  help  the  exophthalmus,  and  slight  and  steady  com- 
pression of  the  thyroid  gland  sometimes  reduces  its  size  a  little. 

*  Sonic  writers  now  lay  great  stress  on  tlie  direct  treatment  of  the  thyroid 
gland  hy  rubbing  upon  it  daily  the  ointment  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury; 
or  by  painting  it  with  iodine. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PBOFESSIONAL  NEUROSES,  OCCUPATION  NEUROSES 
(WRITERS'  CRAMP  AND  ALLIED  AFFECTIONS). 

Writers'  cramp  is  a  chronic  functional  neurosis  characterized 
by  spasmodic,  tremulous,  inco-ordinate  or  paralytic  disturbance 
when  the  act  of  writing  is  attempted,  and  associated  with  feelings 
of  fatigue  and  pain. 

Etiology.  — It  is  a  disease  of  the  present  century,  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly noted  since  the  introduction  of  steel  pens  about  the  year 
1820.  A  neuropathic  constitution  is  often  present,  and  sometimes^ 
there  is  a  hereditary  history.  Men  are  much  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  women.  The  most  susceptible  age  is  between  twenty 
6ve  and  forty.  It  rarely  occurs  after  fifty  or  before  twenty.  Clerks 
and  professional  writers  are  naturally  much  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease. Excessive  worry,  intemperance,  and  all  debilitating  influences 
predispose  to  it.  The  chief  exciting  cause  is  excessive  writing. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  writing  that  is  done  under  strain  or  a  de- 
sire to  finish  a  set  task  is  the  harmful  thing.  The  style  of  writing 
is  also  an  important  factor.  Writing  done  in  a  cramped  posture 
with  movements  of  the  finger  alone  or  with  the  little  finger  or  wrist 
resting  on  the  table  is  most  injurious.  Free-hand  writing  done 
from  the  shoulder  according  to  the  American  system  is  least  harm- 
ful. Shaded  or  heavy  writing  with  sharp  steel  pens  is  also  pro- 
ductive of  harm.  Copying  is  much  more  harmful  than  composing. 
Authors  seldom  have  writers'  cramp.  Albuminuria,  lead  poison- 
ing, exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  local  injuries  are  sometimes 
exciting  causes. 

St/}fijjfofns, — Writers'  cramp  very  rarely  attacks  a  person  sud- 
denly. The  patient  first  notices  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  occur- 
ring at  times  in  the  fingers,  or  the  pen  is  carried  with  some  uncer- 
tainty and  jerky  movements  are  made.  He  feels  a  sensation  of 
fatigue  in  the  hand  and  arm,  and  this  may  amount  to  an  actual 
tired  pain.     The  first  symptoms  may  last  for  months  or  even  years* 
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The  hand  is  rested  as  much  as  possible ;  new  pens  or  x>enhoIder3 
mid  new  modes  of  holding  it  are  tried.  Often  the  patient^  fearing 
thtJ  onset  of  the  enunp,  and  as  its  result  loss  of  employment,  be- 
comes anxious,  worried,  and  mentally  depressed.  Sometimes  the 
trouble  is  worse  when  beginning  a  daily  task,  and  it  gradually  wears 
olf  in  a  few  hours.  At  other  times  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  ease. 
WluMi  the  disease  has  reached  its  highest  stage,  writing  becomes  al- 
most or  entirely  imi)Ossible.  The  moment  the  pen  is  taken  in  the 
h;iii  I  and  an  attempt  at  using  it  made,  spasmodic  contractions  of 
soiuo  of  the  lingers,  or  even  of  the  arm,  o<"(rur,  th^  pen  flies  in  any 
direc'tion,  and  it  is  imj possible  to  control  or  co-ordinate  the  move- 
ments. The  rule  is  that  although  writing  cannot  be  done,  all  other 
coinpl«*x  movtMiients  are  performed  as  well  as  ever.  Thus  the  suf- 
ftu'cr  from  writers'  cramp  may  be  able  to  play  the  piano,  or  paint, 
or  thread  a  needle,  or  use  the  hand  in  any  complex  movements. 
This  limitation,  however,  is  not  always  present.  Telegraphers, 
who  use  to  some  extent  the  same  muscles  as  in  writing,  and  ^-ho 
also  often  liave  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing,  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  both  writers*  and  telegraphers'  cramp  at  the  same  time.  No 
evidences  of  actual  paralysis  are  present  in  the  affected  muscles, 
and  tliere  is  rarely  aniesthesia,  but  the  arm  aches  and  is  sometimes 
tender.  Sensations  of  luimbiiess  and  prickling  are  present:  in  rare 
cusi^s  vasonu)t()r  disturbances  are  observed;  associated  muscular 
movements  of  the  otlior  arm  or  of  the  neck  or  face  sometimes  occur. 
Th(^  hand  may  trend)le  (►n  attempting  to  write  or  fall  almost  para- 
lyzed wImmi  the  ])fn  is  taken. 

The  v:iri(ms  symptoms  occur  with  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence, so  that  thr.  disease  lias  been  classed  under  the  heads  of  (1) 
th(^  spastiis  (2)  tho  neuralgic  or  sensory,  (3)  the  tremulous,  and  (4) 
tli(^  i)aialyric  forms.  These  forms  are,  however,  often  more  or  less 
mixed. 

1.  The  spastic  form  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common,  and  it 
has  given  to  the  disease  its  name.  Cramp  of  some  muscle  or  mus- 
cles is  ])resent  in  over  half  of  the  cases.  The  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  first  three  lingers  are  oft<Miest  affected,  and  in  some  cases  the 
flexors,  ill  some  the  extensors,  are  chiefly  involved.  In  telegrax^h- 
ers*  cramp  it  is  the  extensors,  but  in  writers'  cramp  the  flexors,  that 
an^  mainly  attacked.  The  thumb  or  forefinger  or  the  little  finger 
alone  may  suffer  from  the  spasms.  The  pronators  and  supinators 
are  quite  often  involved.  The  sjiasm  is  usually  a  tonic  one.  With 
the  spasm  there  is  also  inco-ordiuation  so  far  as  writing  movements 
are  eoncerned,  and  this  fact  is  quite  as  important  in  producing  the 
bad  writing  as  the  spasm. 
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7ho  neuralgic  form  resembles  the  Bpastic  plus  sensations  of 
1  piiin,  wliicti  aie  quite  severe  aiid  are  brought  ou  by 
writing.     There  may  be  tenderness  along  the  arm  also. 

3.  The  tremulous  tyjie,  though  rare,  is  very  characteristio  wlien 
present.  The  patient  when  attempting  to  write  develops  a  tremn- 
lous  movement  of  his  hand  and  arm.  This  ceases  when  bis  attempts 
to  write  cease.  The  ti-emor  usually  affects  most  the  tingera  nsed  in 
jwu  jnehension,  but  it  also  spreads  to  the  forearm  ami  may  even  in- 
volve the  entire  extremity.  An  oscillatory  or  lateral  tremor,  due  to 
involvement  of  the  pronators  and  supinators,  has  been  observed. 
The  tremor  is  of  the  character  known  as  "intention  tremor,"  such 
as  is  observed  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  It  is  shorter  in  range  and 
more  rapid  tlian  the  tremor  of  that  disease. 

4.  The  paralytic  form,  or  that  tj'pe  in  which  muscular  feeble- 
ness is  the  dominant  symptom,  is  said  to  be  rare  by  Gowers,  and 
this  accords  with  my  experience.  German  writers  speak  of  it  as 
common.  In  the  typical  pai-alytic  form  the  patient,  as  soon  as  he 
Itegins  to  write,  feels  an  overpowering  sense  of  weakness  and  fatigue 
in  the  fingers  and  arm.  The  fingers  themselves  loosen  their  grip 
and  the  pen  may  droj)  from  the  hand.  Powerfid  impulses  of  the 
will  and  change  in  the  mode  of  holdiog  the  pen  enable  the  sufferer 
to  continue,  but  the  arm  aches  and  finally  is  absolutely  painful,  anil 
weakness  and  fatigue  compel  tlie  writer  to  desist.  Sometimes  the 
paretic  condition  is  succeeded  by  the  spastic.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
paralytic  writers'  cramp  are  not  true  examples  of  the  neurosis,  but 
are  rather  cases  of  neuritis  of  a  rheumatic  or  other  type. 

Ge'ieral  Symptoms. — Writers'  cramp  is  essentially  a  motor  neu- 
rosis, and  its  leading  symptom  is  the  impairment  of  a  motor  func- 
tion. Other  symptoms,  however,  both  general  and  local,  ate  al- 
ways associated  with  it.  These  are  mainly  (I)  psychical  and  (2) 
eensoiy,  more  rarely  (3)  vasomotor  aud  (4)  trophic. 

1.  Psychical  symptoms.  The  {tatient  is  often  nerx-oua,  emo- 
tional, aud  mentally  depressed  at  times.  He  suffers  from  insom- 
nia and  vertigo.  Patients  are  generally  unwilling  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  other  froidile  than  the  local  one,  and  only  careful  ex- 
amination may  bring  evidence  of  constitutional  trouble.  There  are 
cases  of  purely  mental  writers'  cramp. 

2.  Sensory  troubles.  These  consist  of  pains,  sense  of  fatigue, 
feelings  of  numbness,  prickling,  pressure,  weight,  tension,  constric- 
tion, etc.  Hypercesthesia,  and  more  rarely  ansestbesia,  are  also  ob- 
served. The  most  common  sensory  symptom  is  that  of  aching  and 
fatigne,  and  this  is  usually  confined  to  the  ann,  and  oftenest  runs 
along  the  course  of  tlie  radial  and  median  nerves.     The  cervical  ver- 
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tebrsB  may  be  tender,  and  sometimes  patients  have  a  hnartiiiliii  ia 
the  parietal  region  of  the  side  opposite  the  a£teetod 

3.  Vasomotor,  trophic,  and  secretory  distnrfauieea. 
tion  known  as  diffiti  vtortui  has  been  observed,  coming  <n  frnm^w^ 
mally.  It  is  a  symptom  which  the  general  neuraadmnio  atete*  kelps 
to  produce.  When  the  nerves  are  involved  decided  vasonlar  ebanges 
may  occur,  such  as  passive  congestion  of  the  hand  artd  ano^  wiHi 
swelling  and  turgescence  of  the  fingers,  and  a  sensation  vt  d&rcd^ 
bing.  In  bad  cases  the  fingers  will  look  as  if  they  had  chilblaina. 
Local  sweating,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  cracking  of  the  nails,  all 
are  conditions  which  may  follow  impairment  of  writing  power  from 
neuritic  causes. 

Ulectrical  Reactions. — The  results  of  observations  upon  the  eleo* 
trical  reactions  of  the  affected  parts  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
Ordinary  tests  will,  as  a  rule,  reveal  very  little  change.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  quantitative  increase,  sometimes  a  decrease,  of  irritability 
to  both  forms  of  current.  The  increase  occurs  in  the  earlier  ata^esi, 
the  decrease  in  the  later.  An  increase  or  modification  of  electro- 
muscular  sensibility  has  been  noted.  The  electrical  ezaminatioiis, 
therefore,  are  only  of  value  in  excluding  a  neuritis  or  possibly  in 
determiniug  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

Pathtlogy, — Neuritis  is  undoubtedly  present  in  some  forms  of 
writers'  cramp,  so  called.  It  is  not  present,  however,  so  far  as  ex- 
ternal tests  go,  in  the  typical  neurosis.  Nor  are  there  any  jKist-mor- 
tern  observations  throwing  light  on  the  anatomy  of  the  disease.  We 
must  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  neurosis  having  no  appreciable 
anatomical  basis. 

The  act  of  writing  is  a  very  complicated  one,  calling  into  play 
numerous  sets  of  delicately  innervated  muscles.  These  muscles  are 
employed:  1,  in  pen  prehension;  2,  in  pen  movement;  3,  in  hold- 
ing the  arm  and  wrist  tense. 

1 .  The  muscles  employed  in  pen  prehension  are  the  two  outer 
lumbricales,  two  outer  interossei,  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
the  flexor  lougus  pollicie ;  to  some  extent  the  deep  and  superficial, 
short  and  long  flexors,  and  the  extensors  of  the  thumb.  These  are 
supplied  mostly  by  the  ulnar  (interossei,  adductor  poUicis,  inner 
heads  of  deep  flexor  of  fingers,  and  iimer  head  of  short  flexor  of 
thumb).     The  rest  of  the  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  median. 

2.  Ill  moving  the  pen,  if  the  writing  is  done  mainly  by  finger 
and  not  by  arm  movements,  the  muscles  brought  into  play  are  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  flexor  pro- 
fundus (ligitorum,  extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  interossei.     The  musculo-spiral  and  ulnar  nerves  innervate 
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these  groups  about  equally.  In  nioring  the  pen  by  the  "  American" 
or  free-hand  method  there  is  a  very  slight  play  of  the  above  mus- 
cles, while  most  of  the  pen  movement  is  done  by  tlie  nniBtles  (jf  the 
upper  arm  and  shoulder,  viz.,  the  teres  major,  pect^-rales,  latissimus 
dor  si,  biceps,  and  triceps. 

The  spinal  (.'entres  for  these  musolea  are  distributed  alunij  the 
fifth,  sisth,  and  seventh  cervical  segmenta  of  the  cord.  The  celia 
are  larger  and  situated  more  superficially  in  the  anterior  gray  lioms. 

3.  Besides  these  movements  involved  in  pen  prehension  and  in 
tbtt  letter  making,  a  certain  amount  of  niuscular  tension  is  exercised 
in  "  poising"  the  forearm  and  hand  and  steadying  the  wrist.  The 
biceps  and  triceps,  the  supinators  and  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  hand  aro  here  brought  into  play. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  of  i>en  pre- 
hension are  most  used  in  all  but  tlie  free-hand  style  of  writing, 
since  the  same  groups  have  a  double  duty,  that  of  clasping  and  of 
moving  the  instrument. 

While  writers'  cramp  is  often  complicated  with  some  neurotic 
disturbance  leading  to  symptoms  in  the  affected  arm  of  pain,  ]>axal- 
ysis,  tenderness  over  nerves,  vasomotor  disturbances,  etc.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  lesion  in  tj'pieal  cases  is  central,  and  involves 
the  psycho-re fle.s  centi-es  and  indirect  motor  and  sensory  paths. 
Little  more  can  be  said  of  the  pathology  than  that  it  is  an  "  ex- 
haustion neurosis,"  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  forms  of  oc- 
cupation neuroses,  and  nothing  need  be  said  upon  this  point  regard- 
ing them  when  they  come  to  be  considered. 

The  tliagiiOKU  of  well-marked  c;ises  of  writers'  cramp  presents 
no  difticulty.  In  the  earlier  stages,  however,  it  may  be  confouJided 
with  a  large  niuuber  of  disorders,  viz.,  post-hemiptegic  chorea,  he- 
miataxia,  progressive muscularatrophy,  progressive locomotorataxia, 
various  forms  of  tremor,  lead  paralysis,  rheiimatoid  arthritis,  neu- 
ritis, cerebral  and  nerve  tumors,  and  tenosynovitis. 

In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
history  of  the  disease  in  order  at  once  to  teach  a  safe  coDclusion  as 
to  its  nature. 

If  tliero  is  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  arm,  with  tenderness  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves;  if  there  is  decided  change  in  the  electrical 
reactions;  if  there  are  sensations  of  tingling,  numbness,  ett-. ;  and 
if  the  patient  shows  an  absolute  loss  of  |>oiver  in  the  various  groups 
of  muscles,  with  some  incapacity  for  doing  other  acts  besides  the 
one  with  which  he  is  specially  concerned,  then  the  trouble  is  un- 
doubtedly peripheral  and  due  largely  to  an  underlying  neuritis. 
The  prognosis  in  these  cAses  is  much  more  favorable.     If|  on  the 
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other  handi  the  disorder  comes  on  in  persons  who  haTO  dime  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  writing;  if  it  is  associated  with  nenra  stcaiiii  if 
the  electrical  reactions  are  but  slightly  changed,  the  senaoiy  qrmp* 
toms  slight^  and  the  motor  inco-ordination  is  markedi  limitod  to  the 
special  class  of  work,  and  not  accompanied  with  absolute  pateeifl^ 
the  disorder  is  central  and  needs  both  a  different  treatment  end 
prognosis.  It  is  these  cases  that  form  writers'  cramp  proper,  el-* 
though  no  doubt  neuritic  and  central  forms  are  associated,  or  Che 
former  may  run  into  the  latter. 

Course  atid  Duration. — Writers'  cramp  is  a  chronio  disease.  It 
begins  insidiously  and  attacks  one  group  of  muscles  after  another  ae 
each  is  brought  into  play  by  new  methods  of  writing.  If  the  left 
hand  is  used,  that,  too,  is  liable  to  become  affected.  The  ooorae 
varies,  however ;  for  a  time  progress  may  be  arrested  or  improre* 
ment  set  in.  When  the  disease  becomes  well  established  it  will 
most  often  last  a  lifetime. 

PrognosU. — The  prognosis  is  unfavorablci  yet  not  so  mach  eo 
as  was  once  thought.  Undoubted  cases  of  complete  recovery  have 
been  reported,  even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  prognoeia 
is  much  more  favorable  if  the  patient  begins  treatment  early  and 
before  marked  spastic  symptoms  are  present.  It  is  more  favorable 
in  the  neuralgic  forms.  Some  patients  who  suffer  from  a  mild 
form  of  the  trouble  manage,  by  the  help  of  instruments  or  special 
pens,  to  do  their  work  for  years.  The  more  acute  the  disease  and 
the  more  evidently  peripheral  and  neuritic  its  origin,  the  better  the 
prognosis.  In  over  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  patients  who  use  their 
sound  arm  will  not  be  affected  in  it. 

The  facts  stated  regarding  the  cause,  physiology,  and  general 
symptomatology  of  writers'  cramp  ap])ly  to  the  other  forms  of  occu- 
pation neuroses.  A  few  special  details,  however,  will  be  given  re- 
garding these.  The  most  common  and  important  are  musicians' 
cramp  and  telegraphers'  cramp. 

Miisklans^  Cramp, — Under  this  head  we  include  pianists' 
cramp,  violinists'  cramp,  flutists'  cramp,  and  the  cramp  of  clari- 
onet players. 

rhinists^  cramp  occurs  usually  in  young  women  who  are  study- 
ing to  become  professionals  or  who  are  especially  hard  working  and 
ambitious.  The  absurd  "  Stuttgart  method"  of  teaching  the  pianO| 
in  which  the  motions  are  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  fin* 
gers,  predisposes  especially  to  this  disease.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  fatigue,  pain,  and  weakness.  The  pains  are  of  an  aching  char- 
acter. They  are  felt  in  the  forearm  especially,  but  extend  up  the 
arm  and  between  the  shoulders.  Spasmodic  symptoms  are  rare. 
The  right  hand  is  oftener  affected,  but  both  hands  eventually  be- 
come involved. 
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VioliiiisTj^  civmp  may  attack  the  right  hand  which  holds  the 
bow  or  the  left  hand  which  fingers  the  strings,  but  more  oiten  the 
lelt  hand  is  affected. 

Clarionet  j/layers  Bometiinea  suffer  from  cramp  of  the  tongue  and 
of  the  laryugeal  muscles. 

Fluto  ptai/ers  suffer  not  veiy  infrequently  from  slight  laryngeal 
spasms.  A  similar  trouble  affects  elocutionists.  The  term  mogo- 
pUouia  is  applied  to  this  tyge. 

Tdegrophei-a'  cravip  affects  especially  those  operators  using  the 
Morse  system,  which  is  still  the  one  most  widely  in  vogue.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  previous  writers,  Dr.  Lewis  believes  that 
this  neurosis  is  not  a  rare  oue  and  is  destiued  to  become  more  fre- 
quent. In  this  city  the  cramp  is  not  rare,  the  proportion  being 
about  one  in  every  two  hundred.  The  technical  name  among 
operators  for  the  cramp  is  "  loss  of  the  grip."  In  telegraphing,  tlie 
extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  called  most  into  play,  and 
hence  are  most  and  earliest  atfeoted.  The  symptoms  come  on  very 
slowly,  the  thumb  and  index  finger  being  first  affected.  The  victim 
finds  ^lat  he  cannot  depress  the  key  on  account  of  spasm  in  these 
muscles,  and  he  finds  most  difficulty  in  making  the  dot  characters, 

fiuch  as  h  (....),  or  p  ( )i  or  z  ( ).     When  the 

flexors  are  moat  affected  the  key  is  depressed  vinth  undue  force  and 
a  dash  is  made  instead  of  a  dot.  Sufferers  from  the  "  loss  of  grip  " 
generally  have  writers'  cramp  also.  While  spasm  is  usually  pres- 
ent, the  disease  may  show  itself  simply  in  pain,  paresis,  and  in- 
capacitrf  to  co-ordinate  the  muscles. 

In  seirivy-spasm,  which  affects  tailors,  seamstreBaes,  and  shoe- 
makers, clonic  and  tonic  spasms  attack  the  muscles  of  the  hands 
on  attempting  to  use  them  in  the  tegular  work.  Tailors  who 
eit  cross-legged  sometimes  suffer  from  a  peculiar  spasm  on  as- 
suming this  position.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  tliese  ai'S 
cases  of  tetany,  and  not  the  functional  neurosis  under  considera- 
tion. 

Smiths'  spaaiii,  or  "  hiyhtvetie  kcmi/ifeffia"  appears  to  have  been 
observed  only  by  Ducheune  and  Dr.  Frank  Smith.  It  occurs  in  per- 
sons engaged  in  pen-blade  manufacturing,  saw  straightening,  razor- 
blade  striking,  scissors  making,  file  forging,  etc.  In  doing  this  work 
they  have  to  use  a  light  or  heavy  hammer,  with  which  strokes  are 
delivered  very  rapidly  and  carefully.  After  a  time  spasmotlio  move- 
ments occur  in  the  arm  used,  and  the  arm  falls  powerless.  As  in 
the  oases  reported,  there  are  generally  hemiplegic  symptoms,  and 
also  neuralgias,  vertigo,  and  other  cerebral  troubles,  the  disease 
cannot  be  a  pure  "  occupation"  neurosis, 

Drifer»'  s/iosm  has  been  observed  in  veterinary  surgeons  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilkes, 

MilJiera'  epnsm  is  an  extremely  rare  affection,  which  was  first 
described  by  Basedow  and  seems  to  occur  in  milkmaids,  never  in 
milkmen. 

Cigarmakars'  cramp  is  very  rare 
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Watchmaker^  cramp  and  phaioffrapher^  cramp  aia  also  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  pathologieiu  curiositiea. 

Ballet'Daneertf  Cramp. —Under  this  name  eertain  paiafol  and 
paralytic  troubles  occurring  in  ballet  dancersi  espedally  premiteet 
danseusesi  have  been  described  by  Schultz,  OnmnUi  and  Kraiia* 
sold.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  trouble  is  really  a  oo-ordiiiati'va 
functional  one,  but  is  rather  neuralgic  or  the  result  of  local  attain 
upon  the  parts. 

Tlie  list  of  professional  neuroses  is  made  to  indude^  beaidea 
those  above  given,  cramps  and  co-ordinative  troubles  affecting  arti- 
ficial-flower makers,  billiard  players,  dentists,  hide  dreaaera^  eleo* 
trical-instrument  makers,  stampers,  turners,  sewing-machine  girli^ 
money  counters,  weavers,  painters,  and  pedestrians* 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatmsnt, — The  introduction  of  lypewritQan^ 
gold  pens,  and  improved  penholders  has  prevented  somewhat  tlia 
increase  of  writers'  cramp.     Stenographers  rarely  have  it  unleaa 
they  write  in  long  hand.    Persons  who  have  to  write  a  great  deal 
should  use  large  cork  or  rubber  penholders  and  gold  or  quill  pena 
with  smooth  paper.     The  best  style  of  writing  is  that  done  £rom 
the  shoulder,  but  this  is  a  method  that  bookkeepers  and  thoee  who 
have  to  keep  accounts  cannot  easily  adopt.     The  vertical,  system  of 
writing  which  is  now  being  widely  taught  is  to  be  preferred.     Miany 
nervous  persons  have  a  bad  habit  of  gripping  the  pen  very  tightly  and 
pressing  down  on  the  paper  with  excessive  force.    Fatigue  soon  re- 
sults and  painful  sensations  develop  in  the  arm.     Proper  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  paper  written  upon,  the  height 
of  the  desk,  the  light,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  or  dress.      The 
paper  should  be  laid  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  not  at  a  right  angle  as  many  writing-teachers  are  accustomed 
to  direct.      As  some  eases  of  **  cramp"  are  undoubtedly  cerebral, 
it  is  very  unwise  to  attempt  any  extraordinary  exploits  in  writing 
or  to  work  with  the  ambition  to  put  the  writing-capacity  to  the 
utmost  test.     Cramp  is  often  dated  from  days  when  such  extra  work 
is  done. 

When  the  cramp  is  fully  developed,  the  most  essential  thing  is 
rest,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  advise  the  patient  to  change  his  oc* 
cupation  at  once.  Some  rest,  however,  may  be  secured  by  getting  a 
new  form  of  penholder,  holding  the  pen  in  a  different  way,  using  the 
unaffected  arm,  or  using  some  form  of  mechanical  appliance.  The 
mechanical  appliances  are  splints,  rubber  bands  aroimd  the  wrist, 
and  various  instruments  contrived  to  prevent  spasm  and  throw  the 
work  of  writing  on  new  and  larger  groups  of  muscles. 

Instruments  for  writers'  cramp  are  very  numerous.     Those  that 
are  of  some  value  are  Mathieu's,  Nussbaum's,  and  some  modifica- 
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tiou  o£  Cazenave'a  (see  Figs.  228,  229 ) .  All  the  various  instrumenta 
have  been  of  service,  or  have  even  been  curative  in  some  special 
cases,  but  not  too  inuc li  muut  be  expected  of  them.  As  a  rule  they 
are  only  palliative.  A  cheap  instrument  that  may  prove  satisfai-toiy 
is  that  of  Mathieu. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  writers'  cramp,  two  important  agenta 
are  massage  and  electricity. 

By  massage  only  very  mediocre  results  ivere  obtained  until 
greater  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Mi'.  J.  Wolff,  a  writing-mas- 
tev  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  This  gentleman  has  cured  many 
cases,  though  not  all  that  ho  has  treated  (Berger),  and  he  has 
secured  many  testimonials  for  liis  method.  The  treatment,  as  de- 
Bcrilied  by  Schott  (G.  W,  .Tacoby^,  conaista  of  a  system  of  gjm- 
nastics  and  massage.     The  gymnastics  consist  of  movements  per- 
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formed  by  the  patient  alone  and  movements  executed  with  the 
co^i(wration  of  the  operator.  The  first  are  performed  by  the  pa- 
lieut  during  from  tweuty  to  thirty  minutes,  rarely  for  forty-fivo 
minutes.  These  movements  consist  of  gymnastics  of  the  lingers; 
extension,  Sexion,  abduction,  and  adduction  being  performed,  aod 
the  thumb  being  exercised  sejiai-ately.  After  this  the  four  motions 
are  executed  at  the  wrist-joint,  then  extension  and  flexion  of  the 
forearm,  and  ultimately  the  arms  themselves  are  exercised  in  the 
same  manner  and  are  to  be  lifted  over  the  head.  Each  single  ex- 
ercise 13  to  be  performed  from  six  to  twelve  times.  After  each  niu* 
lion  a  pause  is  to  be  observed.  The  opposed  movements  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner,  except  tliat  tho  operator  must  care- 
fully resist  their  execution  as  though  he  were  endeavoring  to  force 
the  patient  to  perform  a  motion  just  the  reverse  of  his  intentions. 
Regularity  of  pressure  is  to  be  observed  in  this,  so  that  the  same 
amount  of  force  is  always  used  and  so  that  the  i)ressure  does  not 
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vaiy  in  intensity  ham  moment  to  moment.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  these  opposed  movements  should  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  uu* 
opposed  ones.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the  afEection,  the  exer- 
cises must  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  massage  it* 
self  consists  of  two  parts — nerve  and  muscle  massage.  The  nerve 
massage  is  effleurage  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  trunks,  the  me- 
dian,  ulnar,  and  radial,  going  upward  to  the  axillary  and  cervical 
plexuses.  This  effleurage  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  Following  this 
is  the  muscle  massage.  This  consists  of  petrissage,  beginning  with 
the  hand  and  ending  at  the  shoulder.  The  duration  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  movement.  One  sitting  a  day  has  always  proved 
sufficient.  Wolff,  in  addition,  uses  "  a  peculiar  method  of  writing 
instruction"  and  employs  rubber  bands  and  rings  in  his  manipola* 
tions.  It  must  be  added  that  one  hears  very  little  of  the  Wolff 
method  at  the  present  time. 

Electricity  ranks  second  to  massage  in  the  treatment  of  oooupa* 
tion  neuroses.  The  high-tension  faradic  current  with  long  coil  has 
done  good  service  in  some  of  my  cases.  The  galvanic  current  has 
been  helpful  also.  It  should  be  given  daily.  The  anode  is  placed 
over  the  cervical  spine  and  the  cathode  over  the  various  muscular 
groups  affected.  A  stabile  current  of  five  to  ten  milliamperes  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  given. 

Lotions  containing  muriate  of  ammonium,  liniments,  hot  and  cold 
douches,  the  cautery,  all  have  been  recommended  in  professional 
neuroses.  Tenotomy  was  once  employed,  but  has  been  abandoned. 
Very  little  can  be  expected  of  drugs.  The  most  trustworthy  are 
atropine,  strychnine,  cannabis  indica,  the  iodides  and  bromides,  and 
cod-liver  oil.  It  should  be  remembered  that  sometimes  the  disease 
is  almost  purely  cerebral,  and  then  an  antineurasthenic  treatment 
is  called  for.  But  in  other  cases,  when  the  disorder  is  largely  pe- 
ripheral, the  usual  treatment  for  a  low  grade  of  myoneuritis  must 
be  employed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PAEALYSI8  AQITANS  (SHAKING  PALSY,  PARKINSON'S 

DISEASE). 

Paralysis  agitaus  is  a  chronio  progressive  disease,  characterized 
by  tremor,  muscular  rigidity  and  weakness,  and  by  a  peculiar  atti* 
tude  and  gait,  together  with  sensations  of  heat,  pain,  and  restless- 
ness. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  oftenest  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty, 
then  between  sixty  and  seventy  and  forty  and  fifty.  In  very  rare 
instances  it  occurs  in  early  life,  but  the  genuine  disease  does  not 
occur  before  puberty.  Males  are  affected  much  of teuer  than  females 
(five  to  three  in  seventy-eight  American  cases).  It  occurs  in  all 
classes  of  life,  but  oftener  among  those  who  incur  exposures  and  en- 
dure hard  labor.  It  is  not  a  disease  of  vice  and  is  not  the  result  of 
alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  sexual  excess.  Prolonged  overwork  and 
anxiety  in  middle  life  are  very  often  predisposing  causes.  Heredity 
is  a  rare  factor,  but  I  have  known  h»^reditary  fiunily  tremor  to  end 
in  paralysis  agitans.  It  appears  to  have  some  relation  to  rheuma- 
tism and  especially  to  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  occurs  oftenest  in 
this  city  among  the  Irish,  German,  and  Polish  races  (twent}'  Irish, 
thirteen  Germans  and  Russians,  the  last  mostly  Hebrews). 

The  appai*ent  exciting  causes  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  fright,  injury,  and  acute  mental  suffering. 
An  attack  of  rheumatism,  a  sudden  severe  muscular  strain,  and 
fevers  are  rare  causes.  The  actual  exciting  cause  is  probably  al- 
ways an  infection,  just  as  in  multiple  sclerosis,  paralysis  agitans 
being  the  senescent  counterpart  of  that  disease. 

tSt/ffij)toni3. — The  disease  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with  an  acute 
illness,  or  an  att<ick  of  sciatica.  It  then  develops  slowly  with  some 
aching  pains  in  the  arm  and  a  slight  tremor  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
oftener  the  left.  This  gradually  extends  and  involves  the  foot  of  the 
same  side,  then  the  other  side  becomes  affect(»d.  The  neck,  face, 
and  tongue  are  rarely  attacked,  and  then  to  a  small  extent.  After 
or  with  the  tremor  there  comes  on  a  stiffness  in  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  body.  With  this  there  is  a  general  con- 
tracturing  and  shortening  of  all  the  flexor  groups ;  so  that  the  head 
and  body  are  bent  forward,  the  fingers  are  straight  but  are  flexed 
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as  a  wliole  iin  the  metacarpuH,  Che  furearms  flexed  on  the  urin,  the 
trunk  is  flexe<l  forwaril  on  the  thighs,  and  tlie  knees  are  slightly  heiit. 
The  attitude  gives  the  idea  of  extreme  senility  (Fig.  230 1.  The 
gait  is  slow,  the  steps  are  short  and  shuffliiiBi  thepatieuthaa  trouble 
in  starting,  stojiping,  and  turning  corners,  owing  to  the  slowness 
in  initiating;  new  moveiueuls  in  the  voluntary  mnscles.  When  once 
started  he  may  be  unable  to  stop 
and  lias  to  run  along.  The  sitefcli 
early  bfcomi'S  atTt'cted.  The  voice 
is  high-pitched,  weak,  and  piping, 
or  senile  in  qiialily.  There  is  a 
slowness  in  getting  out  words  or  in 
starting  a  sentence,  though  after  it 
is  begun  the  words  come  rapidly. 
The  condition  is  analogous  to  the 
hestitation  in  the  gait. 

Along  with  the  other  symptoms 
there  are  often,  though  not  always, 
sensations  of  heat,  burning,  fever, 
and  rarely  of  coldness.  These 
sensations  are  felt  most  in  the 
feet,  legs,  or  arms  diffusely.  Often 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  rest- 
lessness and  nervousness.  Aching 
pains  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  occur; 
neuralgic  paiiis  are  more  rare. 
There  are  always  a  peculiar  redness 
and  flush  in  the  faces  of  the  pa- 
tients. Sometimes  tliey  sweat  pro- 
fusely. The  temperature  in  the 
axilla  is  normal,  on  the  skin  it  is 
suinetimes  increased  (Peterson). 
.HALTHTs  The  appetite  is  excellent,  often 
abnormally  great,  and  digestion 
is  gootl.  Visceral  complications  are  rare.  Muscular  weakness 
comes  on  early;  it  slowly  increases,  but  complete  muscular  paral- 
ysis does  not  occur.  The  disease  ends  in  rigidity,  which  makes  the 
patient  as  helpless  as  if  paralyzed,  but  the  muscles  preserve  consid- 
erable functional  power  to  tlie  last.  The  deep  leflexes  are  present 
and  not,  as  a  ride,  exaggerated ;  but  exaggeration  and  even  clonus 
occur  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
tremor  increases  in  extent,  and  continues  without  remission  during 
all  the  waking,  hours;  the  limbs  getmore  rigid;  the  patient  becomes 
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bedridden  and  is  finally  carried  off  by  exhaustion  or  some  inter- 
current illness  (Fig.  231). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dominant  symptoms  in  paralj'sis  agitans 
are: 

1.  Tremor. 

2.  Rigidity,  progressively  increasing. 

3.  Muscular  weakness. 

4.  Sensory  and  vasomotor  disturbances. 

Further  details  must  be  given  regarding  these  symptoms: 
The  tir/nor  is  at  first  rather  fine,  but  later  is  coarse.     It  ranges 
from  about  6  vibrations  per  second  to  3.7.     The  average  rapidity  is 
4  or  5  per  second,  which  is  about  one-half  the  normal  muscular 
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rhythm.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  tremor  is  that  it  con- 
tinues when  the  hand  or  limb  is  at  rest,  while  voluntary  motion 
causes  it  to  cease.  As  the  hand  rests  on  the  knee  it  shakes;  as  it  is 
moved  the  tremor  stops.  When  held  straight  out  there  is  no  shak- 
ing for  a  moment,  but  it  soon  begins.  A  glass  of  water  is  carried 
safely  to  the  lips.  The  patient  can  control  the  t  remor  for  a  mo- 
ment, especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  These  facts 
about  the  tremor  apply  in  ninety  per  cent  of  cases,  but  there  are 
patients  whose  tremor  is  slight  when  the  limb  is  at  rest  and  is  in- 
creased on  voluntary  effort.  The  hands  are  affected  in  a  character* 
istic  way.  The  fingers  and  thumb  are  slightly  flexed  and  held  about 
in  the  writing-position ;  the  tremor  moves  the  fingers  and  thumb  as 
a  whole,  and  they  vibrate  so  that  the  one  pats  the  other  gently. 
Sometimes  the  tremor  is  one  of  alternate  supination  and  pronation 
of  the  forearm.     The  \u*ck  and  face  muscles  are  not  usually  or  ex* 
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tenflively  involved,  the  sliakiiig  of  the  head  being  generally  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  bodily  tremor.  Sometiines  one  sees  a  tremor  of 
the  lips  or  neck  niuscles.  The  tongue  and  eye  muscles  are  practi- 
cally never  involved. 

liiijitlitij. — The   rigidity  comes   on  early,  and  may  be  the  first 
aud  even  the  only   proniiiieiit  aymptoiu.      It  affects  chiefly   the 
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flexors  of  the  arms,  head  and  trunk,  and  leys,  producing  a  char- 
acteristic senile  poaitinn.  In  rare  cases  the  extensors  of  the  neck 
are  affected  and  the  head  is  drawn  back.  Cramps  occur,  and  there 
is  always  a  sense  of  stiffness.  The  muscular  movements  are  slow, 
especially  the  initiation  of  a  movement.  Once  stai-ted,  a  motion 
may  be  quickly  done.  The  gait  is  peculiar ;  the  steps  are  short  and 
shuffling;  the  patient  may  have  difBculty  in  starting,  but  once 
Started  he  goes  along  very  well ;  or  while  walking  there  may  be  a  sud- 
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den  nmniiig  forward.  This  is  *.-alled  "  featiuation."  Barely  there  is 
B  tentleDcy  to  run  backward  or  sideways.  The  facial  muscles  are  stif- 
feued  aud  little  usetl,  so  that  the  face  has  a  peculiar  expreasiouless 
look.  The  patient  is  often  einotio)ial,  Imt  the  mind  is  not  seriously 
affected.  The  urine  is  usually  about  normal,  but  contains  an  excess 
of  phosphates.     There  may  be  polyuria  aud  less  often  glycosuria. 

Fonig. — The  unusual  types  of  paralysis  agitans  are  tlie  henil* 
plegic  or  the  monoplegic,  the  rigid  tyjie,  and  the  retrocollio  type. 
The  only  one  of  importance  is  the  rigid  type,  in  which  there  is 
practically  no  tremor. 

Cniirse  and  Ihiratinji.^^'Vhe  disease  sJowly  but  steadily  pro- 
gresses until  a  full  development  of  symptoms  occurs,  when  it  may 
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remain  stationary.  It  takes  about  two  years  for  th«  whole  body  to 
be  affected,  though  this  varies  much.  It  lasts  from  three  to  twelve 
years  or  even  more.  In  three  cases  of  mine  death  occurred  in  three, 
six,  and  eleven  years.  Death  is  due  to  exhaustion  and  may  be  ao- 
Dompanied  by  mild  deliriiim  and  fever. 

The  tiiai/nosii  must  be  made  from  senile  tremor,  multiple  scle- 
tosis,  post-heniiplegic  tremor,  and  wi-yneck  affecting  the  extensors 
bilaterally  (retrocollic  spasm).  Senile  tremor  occurs  iu  the  very  old 
and  affpots  the  head  first  and  most.  In  multiple  sclerosis  the  tremor 
is  more  jerky  and  is  a  tremor  of  motion ;  there  are  nystagmus,  syl- 
labic speech,  and  often  apoplectiform  attacks,  eye  trouble,  and 
paralyses. 

Fost-hemiplegic  tremor  is  accompanied  by  a  history  of  hemi- 
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^H            plegia;  tlu-re  are  paralysis  and  exaggeratMl  reHexes  and  the  discaae          1 
^^H           is  unilateral.     In  retiocollio  bpasui  only  tiie  neuk  lauacles  aaU  it'uu-          1 
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talis  are  involved.     The  ahsence  of  exaggerated  reflexes,  the  pecu- 
liar voice,  gait,  and  attitude,  and  the  sensations  of  heat  and  iiervouo- 
^^^^^     ness  oEten  help  greatly  in  the  diagnosis. 
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The  j^fof/nasls  is  favorable  as  regards  life ;  unfavorable  as  regards 
cure ;  and  not  very  good  as  to  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  progress 
in  the  symptoms.  The  progress  of  the  malady,  however,  can  be 
delayed. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  post-mortem  changes 
are  not  very  marked,  and  are  seen  mostly  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla.  There  are  congestion  and  dilatation  of  vessels  in  the  gray 
matter,  a  diffuse  increase  of  interstitial  tissue,  atrophy  and  pig- 
mentation of  cells  (Figs.  233  and  234).  The  process  is  suggestive 
of  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  with  cell  degeneration.  It  is 
probably  a  post-infectious  process,  with  a  toxin  behind  it.  The 
cerebro-spinal  motor  neuron  is  the  most  at  fault;  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  connections  between  its  end  bi-ushes  and  the  motor  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord  were  interfered  with.  Hence  the  peculiar  "  hold- 
ups, '*  the  rigidity  and  tremor  of  the  disease. 

Paralysis  agitans  is  certainly  not  merely  a  premature  senility, 
as  some  have  taught. 

Treatment, — The  most  important  measure  is  rest,  mental  and 
physical,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Ko  special  diet  is  indicated. 
Lukewarm  baths  and  mild  massage  aie  agreeable  and  helpful.  I 
know  of  no  climatic  cure.  The  galvanic  current  proiluces  temporary 
relief;  it  should  be  given  daily.  Hyoscine  hydrobromate,  first  used 
by  Charcot  and  introduced  into  thJs  country  by  Seguin,  is  of  much 
temporary  value  in  relieving  the  tremor  (gr.  y  J^  increased).  Codeine 
and  morphine  give  the  best  p<»rmanent  results.  Quinine  and  min- 
eral acids  are  of  much  service  in  relieving  the  vasomotor  and  sensory 
symptoms.  I  have  used  bromide  of  uranium  (gr.  -^j^)  with  some  ap- 
parently good  results.  Arsenic,  Indian  hemp,  tinct.  veratrum  viride, 
salicin,  and  salicyate  of  sodium  rank  next  in  value.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
conium,  curare,  bromides,  atropine,  phosphorus,  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  picro toxin  have  all  been  recommended.  Bromide  often  helps 
the  insomnia  and  restlessness.  Extract  of  pituitary  gland  in  doses 
of  gr.  XXX.  to  xl.  daily  quiets  the  system  also. 

Suspension  is  of  some  use  in  a  minority  of  cases  not  too  much 
advanced.  The  mind  in  paralysis  agitans  is  sometimes  in  an  emo- 
tional, almost  hysterical,  condition,  and  patients  are  easily  made 
better  for  a  time  by  some  psychical  influence.  Hypnotism  by  means 
of  fascination  is  said  to  be  of  use,  but  it  has  failed  in  my  experience. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
TROPHIC  AND  VASOMOTOR  DISORDERS. 

Fkogressive  facial  uemla.tkopht  ia  a  disease  characterized 
by  a  projrressive  wasting  of  one  aide  of  tlie  face. 

Ktiologi/. — It  begins  oftenest  in  the  yoiing  between  tiie  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty.  Females  ai'e  more  affected,*  There  is  in  rare 
cases  a  liereditary  history.  Injury  and  infectious  fevers  sometimes 
start  up  the  trouble.     The  left  aide  is  oftener  attacked, 


i^t/iiij/tums. — The  disease  begins  very  gradually  and  shows  itself 
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fii'iit  in  patches.  The  ekiu  gets  thinner,  there  ia  loss  o£  pigment, 
haiis  fall  out,  and  the  arens  may  have  a  yellowish  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  periosteum  and  bone  are  affected,  aud  shallow  de- 
pressions are  formed  which  may  be  anesthetic  (Fig.  235).  The  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  IS  most  iiivolved,  the  muscles  suffer  least,  and  there 
are  no  changes  in  electriisil  reaction.  The  muscles  of  mastication 
are  usually  spareil.  The  Iwue  luidergoes  general  atrophy  and  the 
lower  jaw  may  be  rediucd  to  two-tliirds  the  normal  she.  The  se- 
cretion of  sebum  ceases,  but  that  of  sweat  may  be  increased,     Tbe 
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temperature  falls.  There  are  a  sinking  in  of  tlie  eye,  narrowing  of 
the  lid,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  There  is  sometimes  pain  and 
rarely  anEesthesia,  The  tongue  and  other  parts  of  tlie  body  may  be 
involved.  Sjiasmodio  movements  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  have 
been  noted  (B.  Sachs),  Selerodernia  sonietiines  apiwars  on  the  face 
or  hands. 

The  disease  progresses  rather  rapidly  at  first,  but  finally  euiiieg 
to  a  standstill.     It  does  uot  shorten  life. 

Pathologi/. — There  has  been  found  a  degenerative  neuritis  in- 
volving the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus ;  its  descending  root  and  the 
substantia  nigra  were  atrophied  (Mendel), 

The  ilia'jii'ifis  IS  easy.     Hemiplegia  with  atrophy  in  cliildren, 
congenital  asymmetry,  and   atrophy    from 
gi*os3  lesions  of  the  nerve  are  distinguished 
by  their  stationary  character  or  the  pres- 
ence of  severe  pain. 

Ti-eafmetit. — There  ia  no  treatanent 
known  to  be  of  service.  Tonics,  iodides, 
and  electricity  may  be  tried.  Deri'um  has 
suggested  resecting  ttie  trigeminal  nerve. 

I'KuiiRGssivK  Facial  Hjcuiiiyper- 
TKOPiiv  is  an  extremely  raie  condition, 
only  eleven  cases  having  been  reported. 
It  is  usually  congenital  in  oHgin,  but  may 
develop  in  connection  with  giantism,  as  in 
a  case  of  my  owa  (Fig.  236). 


ACBOMEGALY  (MaRIE's   DiSSABE). 

Acromegaly  is  a  chronic  dystrophy  characterized  by  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  hands,  feet,  head,  and  thorax,  and  by  a  dorso-cer- 
vical  kyphosis.  Though  the  disease  was  first  described  only  ten 
jeai-3  ago  by  P.  Marie,  the  number  of  eases  reported  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  if  one  includes  various  abortive  types  it  is  uot 
extremely  rare. 

Eliohigy. — It  affects  the  two  eexea  nearly  alike.  It  begins  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twentj— six;  recently  a  cougenital 
cnse  has  been  reported.  No  hereditary  influence  or  definite  exciting 
cause  is  known.  The  patients  ate  sometimes  naturally  endowed 
with  large  extremities. 

Syiiij'tfyma. — The  disease  begins  with  a  gradiuU  enlargement  of 
tlie  hands,  feet,  and  head.  In  women  there  ia  amenorrb<ea,  in  men 
sexual  weakness;  slight  rheumatic  pains,  headaches,  malaise,  men- 
tal hebetude,  aneemia,  and  general  weakness  are  present.  The  skin  is 
dry  and  there  is  polyuria. 
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Thu  IiypertroiAy  iiffects  the  soft  parts  as  well  as  boues.  In 
these  latf*r  there  are  periosteal  thickenitig  ami  hyperplasia,  with  tha 
result  of  pTOthifiiig  increase  in  width  more  than  leugth.  The  arms 
are  not  much  involved,  nor  is  the  shoulder  girdle,  exeept  the  clav- 
icle. The  lower  jaw  is  much  more  involved  than  the  craniiim.  The 
tongue,  lips,  and  nose  are  enormously  hypertrophied  (Fig.  2;i7). 
The  thorax  is  enlarged  autero-posteriorly  and  flattened.  There  is 
sometimes  duluesa  over  the  sternum  due  to  persiste:ice  ot  the  thymus. 
Tho  pelvis  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  hip  and  leg  bones  ai'e  geuur- 
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ally  spared.  The  hands  and  feet  undergo  enormous  hypertrophy 
(Fig.  238  (.  The  following  are  some  of  the  measurements  in  tha 
case  that  has  come  under  my  obsen'ation,  reported  by  Adler,  and  id 
cases  reported  by  Osborne  and  Packard : 

Length  of  liaiid.      ,         .         .         ,         .         .  7.0  to    8|  inches. 

Length  of  foot 11.7  Ui  isi      " 

Cmniui  circunitcrcnce 24     to  28}       " 

Circumferente  ol  tliomx 44  " 

The  vision  is  sometimea  impaired  and  there  may  be  hemianopsia. 
The  rauaclea  may  be  at  first  hypertrophied,  later  atrophied.  There 
are  no  paralyses  and  rarely  any  auiesthesiie. 

The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  lasting  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

J'atholoffif, — There  has  been  found  an  enlargement  of  the  pitu- 
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V  itary  botly  in  nearly  all  cases,  ftiid  it  is  jirobable  that  ihe  disease  is 
e  to  disorder  of  its  function.  The  atteiupts  to  place  the  disease 
in  lelation  with  a  persistent  thymus,  sclerolitj  changes  of  tlia  sym- 
patlietic,  and  disease  of  the  thyroid,  all  of  which  eonditioiia  have  been 
found,  are  nnauccessfiil.  The  disease  must  be  regarded  aa  a  perver- 
sion of  nutrition  due  to  defective  action  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  dlagnims  must  be  made  from  congenital  enlargements,  from 
1  so-called  giant  growth  which  affects  single  metubeis,  and  from  oste- 
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itia  deformans.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  and  the  cranium,  not  the  face,  which  are  uivolved. 

Pneumvijtnlc  aslea-arthivpatfii/  is  the  name  given  by  Marie  to  a 
disease  associated  with  pulmonary  and  j^Ieuritic  disease,  and  charac- 
terized by  enlargement  of  the  extremities  and  peculiar  deformities 
of  the  terminal  phalanges.  The  enlargements  are  not  uniform. 
The  tongue  is  not  affected.  The  wrist  and  ankle  bones  are  hyper- 
trophied,  the  finger-tips  are  bulbous  and  spade  shaped. 

I'roffjumf.  —Acromegaly  is  incurable,  but  it  has  been  arrested, 
or  at  least  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  it  may  not  greatly  shorten 
life. 

Treatmettt. — Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  iodide  of  potas- 
sium  and  arsenic  have  arrested  the  disease.  In  general,  the  treat 
ment  is  only  symptomatic,  but  feeding  nitli  pituitarj-  gland  m 
lai^  dosea  (gr.  xl.)  should  be  tried. 
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MtX  (EDEMA. 

Kyxoedema  is  a  disease  of  thu  thyroid  gland,  but  its  Bymptonu 
are  so  largely  nervoua  that  a  brief  description  of  it  is  justihed  here. 
It  is  a  chronic  disorder,  due,  as  a  rule,  to  &a  interslitiiil  thyroiditis, 
and  churactemed  by  a  aolid  codema  of  the  subcutaneoua  tissue^  di^ 
akin,  loss  of  hair,  subnormal  temperature,  mental  dulnesa,  and  even 
imaiiity  aud  idiu^'y.     It  has  two  iiniua — thi;  cougcuiud  mid  iitfaiitile 


—^^using  a  conditiiju  known  as  rretiniamj  and  an  adult  form  oon- 
Btitutiiig  myxadema  projier. 

It  occurs  most  ofU^n  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fiftj-,  and 
ofteiier  iu  women  (seven  to  one).  It  is  seen  ofteueet  in  temperate 
oliinates.  Heieditaiy  influence,  alcoholtsu),  and  syphilis  are  uot 
predisposing  factors;  lend  poisoning  may  be  a  cause. 

It  begins  slowly.  The  patient  is  languid  and  dull,  and  is  im- 
usually  senaitive  to  cold.  Voluntary  movements  are  elow;  Uie 
weight  increaaes  and  a  solid  cedema  which  does  not  deut  on  pressure 
develops  in  the  faee  and  extreniitiea.  The  skin  gets  dry  and  rough, 
the  hair  begins  to  fall,  the  temperature  ia  subnormal,  1°  to  2"  F. 
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Mentally  the  patient  U  dull,  forgetful,  depreeaetl,  and  iu  one-fifth 
of  the  cases  melancholia,  mania,  or  dementia  develops.  The  luus' 
cles  are  weak,  the  gait  is  slow,  the  voice  hoai'se  and  monotODoua. 
There  is  considerable  auieuiia  and  the  heart  is  weak.  The  pulse  is 
slow  and  tlie  arterial  tension  low.  Albiuuinuria  is  present  in  twenty 
per  cent  of  cases,  and  hemorrhages  may  occur. 

The  pallor,  cedema,  loss  of  hair,  and  mental  hebetude  give  to 
the  face  a  characteristic  expression  (Pig.  liS^}.  The  disease  nmy 
run  a  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  patient  dying  of  cardiac 
weakness  or  some  intf  rcurrent  malady. 

The  disorder  is  due  in  most  cases  to  a  chronic  interstitial  thy- 
roiditis which  usually  causes  atrophy  of  the  gland.  It  may  b" 
produced  by  artificial  removal  of  the  thyi-oid.  The  result  of  tliis  is 
a  defective  action  of  the  tliyroid,  and  a  consequent  poisoning  of 
the  system  and  deposit  of  mucin  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  espe- 
cially. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  peculiar  physiognomy  due  to 
the  cedenia  pallor;  the  loss  of  hair,  subnonnal  temperature,  mental 
hebetude,  auil  atrophied  thyroid, 

The  prognosis  is  good  if  treatment  is  instituted. 

The  treatment  consisis  in  the  ad  mini  strati  ou  of  the  thjroid  ex- 
tract in  daily  doses  ranging  from  five  to  forty  grains  or  even  more. 
Tlie  residta  are  most  brilliant,  and  humainity  owes  much  to  Dr. 
George  R.  Murray,  who  first  instituted  it. 

Ckktinism. 

Cretinism  is  aform  of  myxedema  ihie  to  absence,  atrophy,  or  de- 
fective function  of  the  thyi-oid  gland,  occurruig  congenitally  or  dur- 
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Pm.  :ny— A  Cnervi  Dvarv^  abed  TWEtrr  fLe«*yii*y). 


ing  infantile  life.     The  disi'ase  oci-nrs  endemically  in  parts  of  En- 
rope,  bat  only  sporadically  and  happily  n-ith  great  rari^  in  America, 
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Hereditary  and  family  influences  are  at  work  in  endemic  but  not  in 
sforadic  cretinism.  It  develops  either  direttly  after  or  in  the 
fiist  tliiee  years  of  life,  and  sliows  itself  in  a  stunied  growth  both 
ol  bi-aio  and  body,  most  cretina  being  idiotic  dwarfs.  Tbe  general 
ayaijitoins  are  much  like  those  of  myxii?denia  in  adulta  plus  the 
retardrd  gruu-tli  of  mind  and  Iv'ly  '!"••-  ■'■■■  ■■'■■  'f  s.ilid  <Edeiua 
cause  peculiar  detormitifs  ajul  li.iiL  ■  ;  iijsiognomy. 


MM  boot 

The  iiiinil  is  dull  aud  placiil,  the  muscles  are  weak,  the  abdomeo 
is  protuberant,  the  hands  and  feet  are  broad  aud  thiek;  the  patients 
are  aniemif,  the  temjjeratiire  is  subnormal.  The  arrested  bodily 
growth  is  such  that  on  reaching  adult  age  the  stature  may  be  only 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  inches  (Fig.  241). 

Cretins  usually  die  young,  but  some  survive  to  the  age  of  thirty 
or  forty. 
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The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  iiiyxcedeina.     Here,  too,  if 
le  caae  is  seen  before  adolesttence,  brilliant  results  cau  be  obtained. 


^VxQIO-NrUKOTIC    (Klt-CUA    (ClKClTMSCKIUKO   (E&EUA). 

Angio-neurotio  cedema  is  a  fiiDCtional  disorder  rliaracterized  hy 
the  vather  rapid  appearunie  oE  circumscribed  swellings  upou  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  boiiy,  three  Bwelliuga  being  due  to  disturbances  of 
vusouiotor  innervation  and  nut  of  an  inflammatory  character.  The 
disease  occurs  oftenest  in  eurly  adult  life,  tlie  average  age  being 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  but  it  has  been  observed  in  young  children 
and  even  i»  the  aged.  It  occurs  oftener  in  males  than  in  females, 
except  in  this  country,  where  tlie  reveiise  ratio  exists.  Heredilai'y 
influence  plays  a.  part  in  some  cases;  the  disease  has  been  known  to 
rmi  in  families.  It  occnrs  oftener  in  winter  and  oftener  in  the  early 
nioruing  hours.  Exhausting  occupations  predispose  to  it.  The  ex- 
citing causes  are  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  slight  traumatisms,  fright, 
anxietj',  grief,  and  the  ingestion  of  certain  kinds  of  food  such  as 
apples  or  fisli.  A  peculiar  form  of  this  cedema  seems  to  develop  in 
nuiiiiectioii  with  menstruation. 

Si/iiiptoiits. — The  disease  appears  ^-ithout  much  if  any  warning. 
Xe  a  few  minute?  or  hours  there  develops  a  circumscribed  swelling 
upou  the  face  or  anna  or  hands.  This  swelling  varies  in  diameter 
from  one-half  inch  to  two  or  three  inches.  It  may  be  dark  reddish 
or  rosy  or  it  mr.y  be  pale  and  waxy.  It  does  not  easily  pit  on  pres- 
sure. There  is  sometinies  a  local  rise,  sometimes  a  fall  in  tempera- 
lure.  Iti3ac';ompanied  by  sensations  of  tension  and  stiSness,  scald- 
ir.g,  burning,  and  sometiniea  itching,  but  there  is  no  actual  paiu. 
Tlie  swelling  ia  usually  single,  but  it  may  bo  multiple.  It  is  located 
most  often  upon  the  face,  next  \\\)o»  the  extremities,  particularly  the 
hands;  nex';  on  the  body,  then  in  the  larynx  and  throat,  and  then 
on  the  genitals.  The  swellings  last  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 
three  days.  Between  the  attacks  the  patient  feels  welt.  They  ate 
apt  to  return  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  to  several  mouths. 
Sometimi  3  they  are  brought  out  only  by  certain  pecidiar  exciting 
causes,  B'lcK  aa  indigestion  or  mental  anxieties  or  emotional  disturb- 
ances. When  tlie  disease  attacks  the  larynx  or  throat,  serious 
symptoms  of  dyspn(£a  and  suffocation  may  appear;  surgical  inter- 
ference may  even  be  called  for,  and  death  has  been  known  to  re- 
sult. It  has  been  thought  that  neurotic  oedema  may  sometimes  at- 
tack tiio  stomach,  producing  symptoms  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great 
gastro-intestinal  distress,  and  an  acute  neurotic  cedema  possibly  some- 
times attacks  the  lungs.  This,  however,  is  unlikely,  since  the  vaso- 
mot(>r  innervation  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  is  a  very  stable  one. 
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The  paihfdogy  oi  the  disease  is  not  known,  except  that  it  is  un- 
questionably a  disorder  dne  primarily  to  disturbance  in  nerve  inner- 
vation. The  nerves  affected  are,  farthermorOi  undoubtedly  vaso- 
motor nerves.  The  oedema  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is 
associated  with  attacks  of  tic  douloureux  and  migraine. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  so  peculiar  that 
they  are  easily  recognized.  The  spontaneous  appearance  of  the 
oedema,  its  recurrence  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  absence  of  pain 
and  evidences  of  inflammation  are  sufiScient  usually  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  it.  The  giant  urticaria  is  a  disease  resembling  neurotic 
oedema  and  probably  closely  allied  to  it.  The  blue  and  the  white 
oedema  of  hysterics  differs  in  being  persistent  and  associated  with 
paralyses,  anfiesthesias,  and  contractures. 

The  prognosis,  so  far  as  cure  is  concerned,  is  not  very  good. 
The  attacks,  however,  can  be  ameliorated,  and  the  disease  itself  is 
not  serious  as  regards  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  degree  of 
general  health. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will 
give  tone  and  stability  to  the  nervous  system;  the  use  of  cold  baths, 
exercise,  and  massage  is  indicated.  Internally  mineral  acids  and 
strychnine  may  be  of  some  value.  Gascara,  nux  vomica,  the  salicy- 
lates, arsenic,  quinine,  and  atropine  are  all  drugs  >7hich  have  been 
recommended. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    DISORDERS    OF    SLEEP. 

Insomnia,  Hypnotism,  Morbid    Somnolknce,    Gatalep8Y|< 
Trance,  Lethargy,  the  Sleeping  Sickness. 

Sleep  is  a  condition  in  which  consciousness  is  normally  lost  and 
in  which  the  whole  body,  but  particularly  the  brain,  enjoys  func- 
tional rest,  while  constructive  and  nutritive  activity  goes  on. 

Fhysiologi/. — The  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  of  sleep  is  the 
subsidence  of  the  higher  cerebral  functions ;  yet  other  organs,  nota- 
bly the  muscular  system,  also  take  part  in  the  resting-process. 
The  brain  during  sleep  is  slightly  anaemic,  the  deficiency  in  blood 
being  a  part  of,  but  not  the  cause  of,  the  phenomenon.  The  remote 
cause  of  sleep  is  inherent  in  the  nervous  tissue  itself,  which  follows 
the  great  rhythmical  law,  common  to  all  living  tissue,  of  rise  and  fall 
in  its  irritability.  It  is  probable  that  the  immediate  cause  of  di*ow- 
siness  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  irritability  of  the  cortical  cells  aud 
the  benumbing  of  them  by  the  circulation  of  waste  products  in  the 
blood.  Many  facts  in  the  history  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  sleep  centre,  which,  being  especially 
acted  upon,  tends  to  inhibit  the  consciousness  and  draw  the  mind 
into  a  somnolent  state. 

As  sleep  is  only  a  function,  we  cannot  speak  of  its  diseases,  but 
only  of  its  disorders,  and  these  really  form  but  a  part  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  or  of  general  diseases.     It  is  a  matter  of  conven 
ience,  however,  to  discuss  some  of  these  separately. 

Chissijif'atlnn. — Custom  has  established  the  use  of  certain  terms 
for  the  various  disorders  of  sleep,  and  such  terms  must  be  for  the 
most  part  adhered  to.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  to  arrange  the  various  disturbances  we  aie  to  discuss 
in  accordance  with  the  modern  methods  of  studying  the  pathological 
changes  of  bodily  functions.  We  propose,  therefore,  the  following 
classification,  which  indicates  the  various  depressions,  exaltations^ 
and  perversions  of  the  functions  of  sleep: 

1.  State  of  normal  sleep     JlypnosU,       Somnus. 
II.  States  of  abseuce  of  sleep.    Ahyp-      Insomnia. 
no9i$. 
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in.  States  of  perverted  or  artificial      Dreams,    Diglitmare,  night    teiron^ 
sleep.     Parahypnosis.  sleep-druDkeDDess,  Bomnambuliam, 

liypnotism. 
IV.  States  of  excessive  or  frequent      Morbid  somnolence,  paroxysmal 
drowsiness  and  sleep.     Hyper-         sleep,    epileptic    sleeping-attacks, 
hypnosis,  trance slee p, Icthargj,  sleeping- 

sicknessof  Africa. 

I.  Normal  sleep  varies  much  in  accordance  with  age,  sex,  the 
individual,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  with  occupation,  race,  and  cli- 
mate. The  infant  sleeps  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  the  adult  needs  about  eight  hours,  while  the  aged  live  healtli- 
fully  with  but  six.  Women  need  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  more  than 
men.  A  few  persons,  generally  men,  need  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve 
hours  of  sleep  daily ;  others  require  only  six.  Brain  workers,  as  a 
«lass,  take  less  sleep  tlhan  laborers.  Sleep  is  sounder  and  longer  in 
<jold  climates  and  among  northern  races. 

II.  Insomnia  is  a  term  given  to  conditions  in  which  persons 
•simply  suffer  from  insutticient  and  restless  sleep  or  from  entire  ab- 
eence  of  sleep  for  a  long  time.  Such  conditions  result  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes.  It  is  my  puii)ose  to  discuss  only  those  forms  in 
which  the  trouble  is  functional  or  nutritional,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  symptomatic  insomnia  of  organic  brain  disease  and  that 
occurring  as  the  result  of  painful  diseases. 

An  entire  absence  of  the  capacity  to  sleep  occurs  most  often  and 
typically  at  the  onset  or  in  the  course  of  insanity.  It  is  here  a 
prominent  and  most  distressing  symptom.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  a  person  can  live  w^ithout  any  sleep  is  about  the  same  as 
that  during  which  he  can  go  without  food,  viz.,  three  weeks.  Many 
hysterical,  neurasthenic,  or  incipiently  insane  individuals  will  assert 
that  they  have  not  slept  for  weeks,  but  careful  examination  shows 
that  they  have  at  least  been  in  a  drowsy,  somnolent  condition,  which 
is,  in  a  measure,  ])hysiologically  equivalent  to  slee]). 

Etlolorjif. — The  cases  in  which  persons  can  get  only  a  troubled 
rest  of  a  few  hours  are  much  more  numerous.  It  is  a  disorder  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  decades  of  life.  Women  are  less  liable 
to  suffer  from  it  than  men,  and  the  laboring  classes  less  than  those 
<?ngaged  in  business  or  professional  pursuits.  A  frequent  symptom 
of  neurasthenia  is  an  imperfect,  and  especially  an  unresting,  sleep. 
In  gout  and  in  the  so-called  latent  gout,  or  lithaimia,  insomnia  is  a 
frequent  symptom.  One  of  the  few  nervous  symptoms  of  secondary 
syphilis  is  insomnia.  Insomnia  may  develop  as  a  bad  nervous  habit 
in  persons  who  are  neglectful  of  themselves.  It  occurs  sometimes 
as  an  hereditary  neurosis.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which, 
for  four  generations,  one  or  more  of  the  members  have  suffered  from 
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chronic  insomnia  Uiroiighout  life-  In  ansemia  and  rhloroeiB  tbera 
is  often  insomnia  at  night,  combined  with  somnolence  during  the 
daytime.  Disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  l«a<l  to  insomnia, 
and  under  this  head  come  the  cases  which  occur  in  Bright' s  disease 
with  tense  arteries  ant!  anseinio  brains.  Disorders  of  the  stomach 
leHd  to  disturbed  sleep  ofteuer  than  to  complete  insomnia,  and  the 
liver,  when  inactive,  canses  somnolence  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Tlie  poison  of  malaria  and  tlie  toxiii  agents  of  fever  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  causes  of  imperfect  sleep. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cimses  of  cbroniii  fuuctional  inaonmia 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  lieails: 

1.  Neurasthenic  and  vasomotor,  including  hereditarj' and  habit 


2.  Vascular  and  cardiac,  iniluding  heart  disease,  arterial  fibrosis, 
and  general  anainua. 

3.  Auto-toxic  or  diathetic,  including  lithsmia,  gout,  and 
uriemia. 

4.  Toxic,  including  syphilis,  lead,  malaria,  tobacvo,  and  various 
drugs,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

In  many  cases  there  exists  a  combination  of  these  causes. 

.Si/mptoms. — The  forms  and  degrees  of  insomnia  vary  greatly. 
In  children  it  is  accompanied  usually  by  much  mental  and  physi- 
cal disturbance.  The  patient  is  restless,  excited,  talkative,  or  quer- 
ulous and  irritable.  The  insoninio  child  is  more  ill  than  the  insom- 
nic  adult.  lu  neurasthenic  insomnia  tlicre  is  a  tumult  of  thoughts 
which  ])revent  sleep,  or  sleep  is  superficial,  unresting,  and  inter- 
rupted by  dreams.  In  many  cases  of  insauity  insomnia  is  char- 
acterized by  great  motor  restlessness.  In  old  people  insomnia  is 
generally  of  the  qui?t  kind. 

Tiviitmerit. — As  insomnia  in  all  its  phases  is  often  a  symptom  of 
some  general  disorder,  treatment  of  a  curative  kind  must  be  directed 
to  this.  Antemia,  lith^mla,  uremia,  malaria,  and  the  otber  toxic 
influences  iu\ist  be  removed  by  remedies  adapted  to  these  conditions. 
But  besides  constitutional  treatment  there  is  a  symptomatic  treat- 
ment which  will  be  discusseil  here,  premising,  however,  that  while 
there  are  many  sleep- producing  medicines  there  are  im  jw.«/  Jruyt 

The  older  physicians  in  treating  sleeplessness,  used  to  depend 
lai-gely  on  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  opium,  and  the  fetid  drugs,  such 
as  asafcBtida,  musk,  and  valerian.  Hyoscyamus  is  still  used.  It  is 
to  be  given  in  large  doses,  such  as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  extract, 
or  even  more,  and  from  l*n  to  twentj'  drops  of  the  fluid  extract. 
The  hydrobromate   of  hyoscine,  in   doses  of  gr.  y^  to  gr.  ^  ot 
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more^  is  one  of  ihe  bestfoims.  HyoecineiB  indioafced  !n  tlie  fnMni- 
Ilia  of  the  insane^  eBpeoialfy  in  lomiB  aoeompanied  hf  moteir  ao» 
tivity.  Chloral  hydrate  rtQl  hdlda  its  own  aa  <me  of  the  snrert  of 
hypnotics.  The  dangers  inTolved  in  its  use  have  been  aomenrhafc 
exaggerated,  though  fhqr  are  suffldentl^  reaL  Doses  of  gr.  ac  and 
gr.  XT.  axe  often  qnite  large  enough,  bat  in  alft^ho^^  inaanmia  it 
niay  be  given  in  twice  the  above  amoonts,  gnaxded  with  anunonja 
and  digitalis.  Not  a  few  persons  find  that  chloral  has  bad  efleets. 
The  patient  awakes  with  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  in  the  head,  alight 
headache,  or  gastric  distorbanoe. 

The  various  bromides  are  efficient  and  safe  hypnotios  if  properly 
used.  The  immediate  effect  of  them  is  simply  sedative,  and  sleep 
is  not  produced  unless  very  large  doses  are  given.  Ekmie  persona 
are  even  kept  awake  fay  average  doses  (gr.  zv.  to  zx.).  In  inaom- 
nia,  therefore,  bromides  are  best  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.  xv.  three 
times  a  day.  By  the  second  evening  sleep  is  generally  aeeoxed. 
The  bromide  habit  is  rarely  formed,  and  is  in  itself  not  so  seriously 
injurious  as  the  choloral  or  opium  habit.  The  bromides  alone  axe 
hiurdly  strong  enough  hypnotics  for  alcoholic  insomnia  or  the^inaom* 
nia  of  insanity.  I  have  found  them  to  fail  in  the  insomnia  of  the 
aged.  Paraldehyde  ranks  close  to  chloral  in  its  value  as  a  hypnotic 
In  some  persons  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  but  not  in  all,  and  it  may 
be  used  as  a  hypnotic  for  months  without  its  power  being  impaired. 
It  is  a  disagreeable  drug,  and  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  palliates  its  offensiveness.  I  prefer,  however,  to  prescribe  it 
in  3  i.  doses  poured  upon  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Doses 
of  3  88.  are  sufficient  to  cause  sleep  in  many  cases,  and  collapse  may 
be  caused  by  3  ij.  given  to  weak  patients.  Urethane,  in  doses  of  a 
scruple  or  more,  is  a  mild  and  agi'eeable  hypnotic,  but  not  so  certain 
as  paraldehyde.  Amylene  hydrate  is  a  hypnotic  of  properties 
similar  to  those  of  paraldehyde,  but  less  disagreeable.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  about  one  drachm.  Lupulin  in  large  doses,  gr.  x.  to  gp. 
XX.,  is  a  good  hypnotic.  Sulphonal  in  doses  of  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
given  two  or  four  hours  before  retiring  is  one  of  the  best  hypnotics. 
Chloral-amide  is  more  agreeable  and  safer  than  chloral,  though 
it  acts  practically  in  the  same  way.  The  dose  is  3  i.  to  3  ij. 
Trional  in  doses  of  gr.  xv.  is  rather  better  than  sulphonal. 

Among  the  antispasmodics  are  several  drugs  which  occasionally 
answer  well  in  the  insomnia  due  to  nervous  irritability.  A  drachm 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  valerian  or  of  spirits  of  lavender,  for  example, 
may  be  prescribed.  In  some  forms  of  insomnias — ^perhaps  best  in 
those  due  to  fever,  or  pain,  or  some  rheumatic  or  gouty  trouble — 
antipyrin  in  twenty-grain  doses  acts  well.     It  is  known  that  in 
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many  cases  of  mild  types  of  insomnia  a  dose  of  whiskey,  brandy,  or 
beer  will  put  the  patient  to  sleep. 

Besides  drut;s,  there  are  many  hygienic  or  mechauical  measures 
to  which  the  physician  may  successfully  resort — listening  to  monot- 
onous noises,  reading  dull  or  heavy  books,  counting,  or  keeping  be- 
fore the  fancy  some  blank  or  wearying  picture — 

"A  flock  of  Blicep  tliHt  leisurely  pum*  liy 
OuL'  after  one  ;  tlio  sound  of  Tain  nud  bets 
Murmuring ;  Uie  fall  of  rivers,  winds  anil  smb, 
I  Smooth  HeldR,  wLite  sliecu  of  wntcr,  and  pure  skies. " 

Mechanical  remedies  have  nearly  all  for  their  purixiae  the 
withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  skin  aud  abdominal 
viscera.  Hut  fcRitbatlis  or  warm  general  baths,  cold  douches  down 
the  spine,  beating  the  limbs  with  rubber  hammers,  brisk  exercise,  a 
light  meal,  massage,  all  are  at  times  elficteut  hypnotics.  Persons 
who  suffer  from  insomnia  shimld  sleep  in  cold  rooms,  the  head  should 
not  be  too  high  or  very  low,  aud  in  most  cases  they  are  better 
without  late  suppers,  even  though  these  be  light.  Mental  work 
should  be  laid  aside  several  hours  before  retiring,  and  the  evening 
devoted  to  quiet  conversation  and  reading  or  amusements  that  do 
not  actively  excite  the  nerves.  Many  persons  live  in  good  health 
though  they  sleep  iu  the  day  and  stay  awake  at  night.  Joumalista 
and  editors,  whose  work  obliges  them  to  go  to  bed  in  the  early 
morning,  often  continue  for  years  without  impairment  of  physical 
vigor.  Despite  this,  it  is  true  that  the  best  time  for  sleep  is  at  night, 
and  that  the  old  masini,  *'  Early  to  bed,"  is  a  sound  one.  Vet  it  is 
not  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm  so  much  as  the  bird  that  has 
slept  well.  The  human  system  requires  a  certain  amount  of  sleep  and 
should  have"  it.  The  industrious  and  ambitious  often  try  to  train 
themselves  to  shorter  hours,  but  though  they  may  succeed  for  a  lime, 
nature  will  not  be  cheated  out  of  her  due  and  health  suffers  iu  the 
end.  It  is  a  widespread  custnm  iu  souie  countries  to  take  a  short 
nap  m  tlie  daytime,  and  the  custont  is  a  good  one.  America  has 
not  adopted  it,  but  might  do  so  with  benefit  to  the  health  of  her 
brain -working  class.  Many  from  childhood  up  do  not  get  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  sleep, 

III,  Pekversioxs  and  Disturbances  of  Sleep. — Sleep  is  said 
to  reach  its  deepest  sb^  in  from  oue  to  two  hours  after  it  begins. 
There  is  theu  after  this  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  depth  of  sleep. 
I'robably  there  are  great  variations  in  this  rule,  for  many  persons 
seem  in  soundest  slumber  several  hours  after  falling  asleep.  But, 
at  any  rat^  there  are  lighter  stages  of  sleep  at  its  inception  and 
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toward  its  end.  These  aie  the  favorite  tiiiies  for  dreams,  aud  at 
this  period  also  thete  develop  the  p'™''"''  phenomena  of  sleep 
dronkenness. 

Dreams,  NtffUmare. — When  sleep  4a  [terfect  and  profound, 
dreamB  aftenrard  remeinbered  do  not  oocor.  Dveaming  is,  there- 
tore,  a  morbid  symptom,  although  often  of  trivial  signiiicancr,  es- 
pecially if  it  occurs  at  sbont  the  time  of  natural  waking,  when 
ber  is,  in  its  physiological  oourse,  passing  into  the  lighter  stages, 
sleep,  no  matter  how  lights  theaotdonof  the  regulating  centra  which 
directs  thought^  controls  emotion,  and  exhibits  itself  in  volition  is 
suspended;  the  psychical  mechanism,  if  excited  to  action  At  all, 
works  without  purpose,  like  a  rudderless  ship  at  sea.  Ideas  and 
emotions  succeed  each  other  by  the  laws  of  aMsociatiou,  but  ar?  not 
properly  correlated,  and  judgment  and  logical  leaaoniiig  are  gonv. 
As  a  rule,  dreams  are  made  up  of  somewhat  ordinary  ideas  and 
fancies  incoherently  associated,  and  shiftily  too  rapidly  to  call  up 
much  feeling.  When  from  some  point  in  the  body  painful  seiiscny 
excitations  do  produce  dis^reeable  images,  emotions  of  a  most  vio- 
lent kind  may  be  felt. 

lu  the  earlier  stages  (tf  civilization,  among  primitive  people 
dreams  were  comparatively  rare.  When  thty  did  come  witli  vivid- 
ness they  were  regarded  with  importance,  and  often  were  considered 
visitations  of  spirits.  Civilized  man  dreams  move,  but  he  ha«  learned 
to  treat  hia  fancies  with  corresponding  indiflereni-e.  The  attempts 
of  scientific  men  to  formulate  laws  regarding  thetn  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  small  results.  Some  diseases,  In.iwever,  caiise,  as  a 
rule,  dreams  of  a  more  or  less  peculiar  kmd.  Thus  heart  disease 
is  acconi)>atiied  by  dreams  of  impending  death.  Previous  to  aV 
tgi'ks  of  ceiebral  beiuorrliage  patients  have  dreamed  of  experioio- 
ing  some  frightful  calamity  or  of  being  cut  in  two.  Intetmittent 
fever  is  often  announced  by  persistent  dreams  of  a  terri^ing  ohai- 
a<-ter.  Hammond  has  collected  a  large  number  of  what  he  terma 
pi'odroinic  dreams,  all  going  to  show  that  before  recognizable  signa 
of  disease  are  present  morbid  dreams  of  various  kinds  may  occur. 
AlbeiH  says :  "  Frightful  dreams  are  signs  of  cerebral  oongeation. 
Dieama  about  fire  are,  in  women,  a  sign  of  impending  hemorrhage. 
Dreams  about  blood  and  rod  objects  are  signs  of  inflammatory  con- 
ditions. Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign  of  abdom- 
inal obstntctions  and  diseases  of  the  liver." 

yiff/itiniire  is  a  disorder  incident  to  the  hypohypnotic  state,  or 
that  of  incomplete  sleep.  It  is  one  of  those  minffr  ills  that  are 
nearly  always  symptomatic  of  an  irritation  in  some  part  of  the 
body.     The  usual  causes  of  it  are  some  digestive  disturbance  (re* 
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pletion)  and  cardiac  disease.  Persons  of  a  nervous  temperament 
are  more  subject  to  it;  and  there  are  individuals  whom  it  niakt^s 
suffer  all  their  lives.  The  popular  belief  that  sleeping  on  the  liaik 
favoi's  it  is,  in  general,  a  correct  one.  When  iiighbnare  occurs  iu 
cardiac  disease  a  certain  position,  semirecumbentorou  the  right  side, 
must  be  maintained,  or  tlie  painful  fancies  will  awaken  the  patieut. 
Healthy  people  can  get  sound  sleep  whether  lying  U|)oii  the  back, 
the  side,  or  the  stomach;  but  light  sleepera,  and  those  with  sensi- 
tive abdominal  viscera,  generally  fiiid  that  the  position  oa  the  light 
riide  is  the  most  comfortable  and  less  provocative  of  unpleasaut 
(Iream.s.  Prolonged  mental  or  jihysic^l  strain,  excitement,  and 
worry  predispose  to  nightmare.  Farinaceous  foods,  excessive 
use  of  strong  liquors,  coSee,  and  tobacco,  all  have  a  siniihLr 
tendency.  Nightmare  occurs  also  in  anaemia  and  malaria,  and 
it  niay,  in  fine,  be  excited  by  morbid  conditions  in  any  part  of  the 
bo<)y.  It  sometimes  occurs  about  the  menstrual  period  in  women. 
Its  most  common  feature  is  a  sense  of  sulfocation  or  impending 
death. 

I'aror  no>-tui-nua,  or  night- terrors,  is  a  sleep  disorder  peculiar  to 
children.  It  is  allied  to  nightmare  on  the  one  band  and  sleep-drunk- 
enness on  the  other.  It  differs  from  tlie  former  coudition  in  that 
the  child  continues  to  suffer  from  the  distressing  fancies  for  some 
time  after  he  is  awake.  Night-terrors  occur  usually  one  or  two 
hours  after  steep  has  begun.  The  child  wakea  up  screaming  with 
fright,  and  perhaps  runs  almut  the  room  or  seeks  its  parents  for 
protection  against  some  imagined  harm.  The  disorder  occurs  in 
weakly,  anaemic,  nervous,  or  rheumatic  children.  It  is  due  some- 
times to  litlifemia,  or,  as  the  older  writers  put  it,  rheumatism  it 
gout  of  the  brain.  Digestive  disturbances,  worms,  dentition,  he- 
reditary syphilis,  mental  strain,  fright,  and  excitement  are  placed 
among  the  causes.  It  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  paroxysmal  neu- 
rosis allied  to  epilepsy.  The  disorder  is  usually  harmless  and  the 
pK^nosis  favorable. 

Soniii<)h-nti<i,  Or  sleep-drankenness  {Srhtafimnlm),  is  a  condi- 
tion of  incomplete  sleep  iu  which  a  part  of  the  faculties  is  abnor- 
mally excited  while  the  other  is  buried  in  reiiose.  It  is  a  kind  uf 
acte<l  nightmare.  The  person  ajfected  is  incoherent,  excited,  and 
often  violent.  He  experiences  the  delusion  of  some  impending 
danger,  and  while  under  it  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed. 
The  condition  is  one  of  medico-legal  importance,  therefore,  and  haa 
been  diacussejl  by  writers  on  that  science  (Wharton  and  Still^j. 
Minor  degrees  of  it  are  often  noticed  in  children  and  in  adults  who 
ai*e  roused  from  a  very  profound  sleep.     It  at  times  t^ecomes  a  habit. 
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and  m  BQit  noMjioK  or  diBgooos  cne.    Ihe  dinvdar  m  its 
focin  is  fortBMife^]f  ^^ciy  mc 

The  tiwilwf*  oi  aoripd  dtmma^  wiglitiaw^  and  picm 
toTttiu  KBSl be  dinclied  to m icmoial of  the cainn.  Tcmn^cudiae 
itimii]iiil%  Imialiic^  nrftiiiieiuBatki^  attwitifla  to  diel^  aie  csdled 
for  afleording  to  the  coDditMB  of  tlie  petienL  Change  ia  aHntwind- 
ings  is  often  ncccsBaiy.  Amomg  s>»|iUimatk  laaedBea tihe bromdea 
are  the  besl^  except  m  fithanua,  vhco  alkaBia  and  aalkTlataB  mmj 
piove  mem  eerrkeaUe.  In  aoauiolaitia  the  pitienfc  ahonld  be  pte* 
vented  from  getting  intG  loo  peofaand  deep.  He  maij  be  avakoned 
once  or  twiee  daring  the  nighty  or  take  a  nap  in  the  dajtime.  Tho 
head  in  sleeping  ahoold  be  laised  bi^  and  the  bodjj  not  too  hea.Tily 
covered. 

Somnambmiitm, — Sooacanibalism  ia  a  oonditian  nmihur  to  bjp-> 
notism  or  the  mesmeric  state.  In  it  Tolitian  is  abolished  and  tho 
mind  acts  aatomaticallf  under  the  dominance  of  acme  sini^  idea. 
It  is  an  acted  dream.  8ighl^  hearings  and  neariy  aD  the  avennos  of 
sense  are  closed.  The  sleepwalker  avoids  obstacles  and  perfonaa 
ordinaiy  acts  aatomaticallf,  like  an  alnent-minded  many  idiieh  in 
reality  he  is.  All  those  mechanisms  which  have  been  tnined  bj 
oonst&nt  repetition  to  set  aatomatically,  like  thatvHuch  preaacroa 
equilibriom,  areaetiv^  and  their  powers  may  even  be  hdg^itanedy  ao 
that  the  somnambulist  may  walk  along  roofs  or  on  dangerona  xonds 
and  thread  intricate  passages  withoat  harm.  The  antomaftiam  of 
the  somnambulist  may  continue  for  hoars,  until  a  joomey  has  been 
performed  or  a  task  completed.  He  mar  cany  out  with  soooeaa 
familiar  mathematical  calculations,  write  a  letter,  or  work  upon  a 
picture,  but  be  only  follows  along  the  lines  established  by  constant 
iteration  in  his  waking  moments.  He  can  originate  nothing  nevr. 
He  is  roused  from  his  state  with  difficultT,  and  when  out  of  it  ho 
remenibei-s  nothing  of  what  has  occurred. 

Sonmambulism  usually  arises  from  overeating.  Sleeping  with 
the  head  too  low  is  another  cause.  Violent  emotions  act  indirectly 
by  disturbing  digestion.  The  habit  being  once  established,  how- 
ever, attacks  occur  without  apparent  cause.  The  disorder  occurs 
oftenest  in  young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  it  then  at- 
tacks the  sexes  alike.  Later  in  life  women  are  more  often  affected. 
The  disease  is  fostered  sometimes  at  school  by  the  attentions  of  tfao 
schoolmates.  In  most  cases  a  condition  of  morbid  sensitiveness  un- 
derlies it.  The  patients  are  neurotic.  Hereditary  somnambnlism 
has  been  observed.  Its  attacks  have  alternated  with  those  of  cata* 
lepsy.  They  are  likely,  after  a  time,  to  become  periodical,  occur- 
ring every  week,  fortnight,  or  mouth.     The  somnambulic  state  may 
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oome  upoa  a  person  in  the  da^-time.  It  is  then  regarded  as  spon* 
taneoiis  tranc^  or  hypnotism.  It  ia  not  the  case,  however,  that 
persons  who  are  easily  hypnotised  are  usually  somnambulists, 
though  the  reverse  miiy  be  tme. 

8omn!uubulism  Is  a  term  that  should  include  not  only  sleep 
walking  but  sleep  talking. 

The  treatiueut  of  sumuauibulism  is  very  much  like  that  for  sleep 
ili-mikeniiess.  The  patient's  surroundings  must  be  iuvestigatet^ 
and  unfavorable  iiiilueQces,  such  as  may  occur  at  school  or  from 
iujiulicioiis  nurses,  be  removed.  He  should  be  prevented  from 
sleeping  too  soundly,  the  head  should  be  raised,  the  clothing  light, 
the  diet  regulated.  Reniedies  like  iron,  quinine,  pltospliorus,  and 
cod-liver  oil  may  be  given.  When  the  patient  is  discovered  in  the 
soniuauibulistin  state  he  should  not  be  awakened,  or  at  least  not 
until  ho  is  safely  back  in  bed. 

IIyi'Xotism,  Traxce,  Mesmerism. — Majur  /lyjmotiam  Is  a  mor- 
bid mental  state  artificially  pi-oduced  and  characterized  by  (1)  per- 
version or  suspension  of  consciousness;  (2)  abeyance  of  volition  i  (3) 
a  condition  of  suggestibility  leading  the  patient  to  yield  readily  to 
conimanda  or  external  sense  impressions;  and  (4)  intcnae  concen- 
tration of  the  mental  faculties  upon  some  idea  or  feeling. 

Uiiior  kypaotUm.  is  a  state  closely  bordering  on  normal  sleep  in 
which  there  is  a  lowering  of  consciousness  and  a  condition  of  sug- 
gestibility. 

The  proportion  of  persons  of  all  ages  found  by  Beaunis  to  Iw  hyp- 
notizable  was  aiwut  eightcn  or  twcntv-  i)er  hundred.  Children  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  are  very  susceptible.  AIUt  the  age  of  fifty-live 
susceptibility  lessens.  Men  are  sJ most  as  easily  affected  as  women 
but  persons  of  a  docile  mind  and  those  trained  to  some  degii 
mental  discipline  and  capa<.'ity  fur  subnmsion,  such  as  soldiers 
aitisaiis,  are  more  sensitive,  la  this  countr}'  the  percentage  of 
notizable  subjects  is  less  than  it  is  in  Europe.  Hysterical  and  in- 
sane persons  are  not  very  susceptible.  Those  who  have  been  mes- 
merized once  are  more  easily  affected  afterward,  and  may  even  pass 
into  the  state  involuntarily, 

.l/«r/((«Zs.— There  are  two  ways  of  inducing  hypnotism,  the  fixa- 
tion method  and  the  suggestive  method.  The  former  and  older  plan, 
devised  by  Braid,  is  to  make  the  patient  fix  his  eyes  fur  five  to  ten 
minutes  on  some  bright  object  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  eyes  and  a  little  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  vision.  A 
modification  of  this  is  die  fastcination  method  of  Luys,  by  which  the 
patient  is  made  to  fix  his  eyes  on  revolving  mirrors. 

In  the  "  suggestive  methnd"  devised  by  Li^beult  aud  Bemheim 
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the  subject  is  placed  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  operator.  The  oper- 
ator then  talks  to  the  subject  in  a  iirm  and  confident  voice,  assuring 
him  that  he  will  go  to  sleep  in  a  short  time,  telling  him  to  make  no 
resistance,  that  his  sleeping  will  be  natural,  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  worry  or  fatigue  him,  that  he  will  dream  pleasant  dreams, 
that  he  will  wake  up  feeling  better;  then  that  he  is  feeling  drowsy, 
his  eyes  are  heavy,  objects  look  confused,  the  lids  are  falling,  they 
are  closed — in  a  moment  more  the  patient  goes  off  to  sleep.  This 
requires  some  little  time — five  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  may  fail  the 
first  time  and  succeed  tlie  second. 

Hypnotic  states  may  be  self -induced  by  rigorously  fixing  tho  at- 
tention upon  some  object.  The  ecstatic  states  of  the  saints  and  the 
nirvana  of  the  Buddhists  are  forms  of  hypnotism;  so  aLo  a:e  the 
trance  states  in  which  some  clairvoyants  and  spiritualistic  pi  catchers 
place  themselves ;  this  same  curious  phenomenon  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  so-called  "mind-healing"  science,  and  it  enters  into  rational 
therapeutics  and  orthodox  religion.  The  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  for  hypnotism  or  semihypnotic  states  is,  therefore,  a  most 
curious  and  important  fact. 

Symptoms  of  the  Major  Form, — The  person  who  has  been  hypno- 
tized at  first  sits  or  lies  quietly  in  the  position  he  has  assumed  during 
the  manipulations  of  the  operator.  No  notable  physiological  changes 
occur,  as,  for  example,  in  the  pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  pupils, 
skin,  etc.  Some  increase  in  the  cerebral  blood  supply,  however,  is 
said  to  be  present.  The  patient  will  now  respond  automatically  to  any 
outside  command  or  will  be  dominated  by  any  idea  which  is  suggested 
to  him.  He  will  talk,  or  walk,  or  run,  or  gesticulate,  assume  ex- 
pressions of  fright,  anger,  or  joy,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
command  given.  Apart  from  tliese  commands  he  is  entirely  dead 
to  the  outside  world.  He  hears,  st*es,  smells,  tastes,  and  feels 
nothing.  Ho  can  be  burned,  cut,  or  injured  without  showing  any 
signs  of  feeling.  At  a  suggestion  he  may  be  made  cataleptic,  som- 
nambulic, or  paralytic.  Tliis  state  is  termed  snnnumhvlhtic  trance. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  gradually  sinks  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which 
he  can  with  difficulty  be  roused.  After  a  time,  rarely  more  than 
one  or  two  hours,  he  awakes  as  from  ordinary  slumber.  This  latter 
state  is  called  trance  coma,  or  h'thavfjlc  hypnotism.  The  attempts  of 
the  Charcot  school  to  divide  hypnotic  phenomena  into  three  forms, 
the  somnambulic,  cataleptic,  and  lethargic,  are  hardly  successful. 
Sensitive  subjects  can  be  thrown  at  once  into  letharg}'-,  catalepsy, 
or  somnambulic  states  at  the  command  of  the  operator. 

The  ]>henomena  of  hy])notism  depend  upon  the  wonderful  sen- 
sitiveness and  quickness  of  the  subject  in  responding  involuntarily. 
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wilh  all  bia  nervous  energy,  to  outside  suggestdou.  Dishonest  per* 
sons  may  learn  ilie  latter  trick  and  tlius  siiimlate  the  hypnotic  state. 
Travelling  niesmerizers  utilize  smh  persons  largely ;  hence  no  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  them. 

Minor  hypnotism  is  produced  by  the  "suggestive  method"  ot 
hypnotizing.  By  this  latter  plan  patients  are  thrown  into  various 
degifes  of  the  hypnotic  state  from  slight  drowainess  to  lethargj-. 
but  they  are  not  soumambuliL',  and  do  not  become  cataleptic  or 
anaesthetic. 

Patients  naturally  come  out  of  the  mesmeric  state  through  the 
channel  of  deep  sleep  or  lethargy.  Ordinarily  they  are  dehyp- 
notized  by  wortl  of  ciiuimand,  or  by  a  pass  of  the  hand,  or  any 
impression  which  the  patieut  expects  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Hypnotized  persons  have  been  ohaened  to  have  a  diminution  in 
the  spinal  reflexes  and  a  muscular  hyperexcitabllity.  They  soaie- 
tiiiies  show  a  most  extraordinary  exaltation  of  visual,  auditory,  or 
other  special  sense. 

Piil/ioloffi/. — The  underlying  changes  of  the  hypnotic  condition 

■  are  imknowu  and  will  probably  long  remain  so.  Hypnotism  is  no 
doubt  asso<iated  with  changes  in  the  vascularity  of  different  parts 
of  the  brain  and  with  rapid  breaking  down  of  nerve  tissue.     Aui-  J 

nials  constantly  subjected  to  hypnotic  influeuce  become  demeu*.ed  ^^^^1 
(Harting,  >filne- Ed  wards).  The  state  of  major  hypnotism  is  piob-  ^^^^| 
ably  pathological.      It  is  a  neurosis.      Minor  hypnotic  states  are       ^^^^| 

»but  slightly  removed  from  the  normal,  and  their  production  is  not  ^^^^ 
injurious.  \ 

Duignmia.  —As  hypnotic  states  may  be  imitated  and  as  injuries 
or  crimes  may  be  done  in  this  state,  it  is  very  iuii>ortant  to  be  able  J 

accurately  to  distinguish  it.     Since  the  phenomena  are  all  subjective,  | 

this  is  very  diflicnit.  The  methods  of  value  are  these:  1.  Careful 
examination  ot  tlie  general  phenomena  by  experts  while  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  alleged  hypnotic  state.  2.  Testing  the  muscular  hyper- 
excitability  by  jjercussing  motor  points.  3.  Tests  of  alleged  anies- 
thesia  by  suilden  burning,  or  pinching,  or  injuring  the  subject.  4. 
Tests  of  the  tetanic  muscular  rigidity  by  the  revolving  tanibour. 
Id  tlie  hypnotic  state  the  hand  may  be  extended  and  held  with  per- 
feet  steadiness,  while  in  conscious  stales  a  tremor  soon  appears.  5, 
Teats  with  glasses  and  other  apparatus  may  be  made  to  determine 
alleged  ansesthesiie  of  the  special  senses. 

TJterajteutien.—'Xhfi  practice  of  using  major  hypnotization  is  in- 
jurious, tending  to  exhaust  the  nervous  force  and  weaken  the  will 
It  should  be  done  only  with  the  greatest  care.  Its  utility  in  therp.- 
peutica  I  greatly  doubt.     It  may  relieve  symptoms  in  the  hysterica) 
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for  a  time^  bat  it  oannot  be  of  pennanent  benefit  and  is  liktt^  ti 
lead  to  actual  hann. 

The  inductdon  of  minor  hypnotio  states  by  snggestum  is  nok 
harmful  if  carefully  and  moderately  employed.  Its  praetical  ze- 
suits,  however,  are  not  greats  and  the  method  is  tedious,  unoeztaiiiy 
and  sometimes  ridiculous.  It  has  its  value  in  pedagogy,  among 
children,  in  neurasthenia  and  in  morbid  habits.  The  general  popu- 
larization of  hypnotism  by  means  of  mind  cures.  Christian  science^ 
etc.,  accomplishes  its  results  at  the  expense  of  mental  demoralisa- 
tion; and  faith-healing  institutes  are  pernicious  elements  in  aoeiely. 

MoBBiD  Dbowsinbss. — ^This  is  a  very  common  aymptom,  which 
may  be  due  to  any  one  of  the  following  causes:  1.  Old  agei,  when 
there  is  a  weakened  heart  or  diseased  arteries,  witli  cerebral  mal- 
nutrition. 2.  The  diseased  vasctUar  conditions  which  precede  oeze- 
bral  hemorrhage.  3.  The  cerebral  malnutrition  occurring  before 
or  during  certain  forms  of  insanity.  4.  Various  toicBmigB^  ^ff»f 
malarial,  uraemic,  cholsemic,  and  syphilitic  S.  Dyspepsia  and 
gastric  repletion.  6.  Diabetes.  7.  Obesity.  8.  Insolation.  9. 
Cerebral  anaemia.  10.  Exhausting  diseases.  11.  Concussion  of 
the  brain.     12.  Climatic  conditions,  cold,  etc. 

A  very  common  cause  of  drowsiness  is  dyspepsia  attended  by 
some  torpidity  of  the  liver,  the  condition  popularly  known  as  **  bil- 
iousness." Another  frequent  cause  is  malarial  infection,  which 
perhaps  acts  indirectly  by  impairing  the  functional  activity  of.  the 
liver.  Drowsiness  from  these  causes  oftenest  comes  on  in  the  after- 
neon.  Ansemia  is  attended  by  drowsiness  during  the  day,  while 
there  is  often  insomnia  at  night.  Syphilis  is  more  likely  to  cause 
iiisoninia,  but  in  its  third  stage  somnolent  conditions  may  be  pro- 
duced which  are  of  serious  significance.  Drowsiness  occurs  from 
the  effects  of  severe  cold.  It  sometimes  develops  when  persons 
change  their  sun-oundings,  especially  on  going  to  the  seashore,  for 
low  levels  and  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure  seem  to  pro- 
mote sleep.  The  drowsy  state  that  sometimes  follows  concussion 
of  the  brain  is  a  fiimiliar  phenomenon.  Some  persons,  no  doubt, 
acquire  the  habit  of  drowsiness.  At  first  the  trouble  may  have 
been  induced  by  indigestion,  "biliousness,"  or  malarial  infection, 
but  it  persists  after  the  cause  is  removed.  Such  persons  can  hardly 
sit  through  a  lecture,  a  church  service,  or  any  exercise  requiring 
quiet  and  attention.  As  the  morbid  drowsiness  here  described  is 
only  symptomatic,  its  treatment  need  not  be  discussed.  Such  rem- 
edies as  coca,  coffee,  tea,  atropine,  glonoin,  do  not  produce  results 
equal  to  expectations. 

Morbidly  Deep  Sleep.^CettaXn  persons,  when  they  sleep,  pass 
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into  an  almost  lethargic  slumber.  Persons  who  sleep  in  this  way 
often  sleep  a  longer  time  than  normal.  They  are  awakened  with 
difficulty,  and  then  suffer  with  headache  or  disagreeable  sensations 
throughout  the  day.  The  symptom  may  be  a  prodroma  of  insanity. 
Instances  in  which  persons  retire  at  the  usual  hour,  but  can  with 
great  difficulty  be  roused  in  time  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  day, 
are  not  rare.  Some  of  these  are  illustrations  of  the  vice  of  indo- 
lence, but  in  other  cases  there  is  an  absolute  need  of  nine,  ten,  or 
even  fourteen  hours  of  sleep. 

This  disorder  of  sleep  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  the  young  and 
in  those  of  nervous  temperament.  It  often  seems  to  be  a  congeni- 
tal condition^  for  which  nothing  can  be  done.  In  other  cases  it 
results  from  overfeeding  and  indolent  habits.  Treatment  is  much 
the  same  as  that  indicated  for  sleep-drunkenness  and  somnam- 
bulism. 

Faroxysmal  Sleep ^  Narcolepsy y  .Sleep  J^pilepsy. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  persons  suffer  from  sudden  attacks  of  unconquerable 
drowsiness  j  they  fall  off  into  slumber  despite  every  effort  of  the 
will.  These  are  more  than  drowy  sensations,  for  sleep,  or  a  state 
resembling  it,  cannot  be  kept  off.  Some  of  these  cases  are  of  a 
purely  nervous  character,  t.e.,  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  a  humoral 
poison  or  to  organic  disease,  but  to  a  paroxysmal  change  in  the  ner- 
vous centres  of  a  vascular  or  chemical  character,  causing  sleep.  It 
may  be  that  the  patient  is  epileptic  and  the  sleep  seizure  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  epileptic  spasms. 

Cases  of  epileptic  sleep,  or  narcolepsy,  and  allied  forms  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Females  are  rather  more  often  affected 
than  males,  and  the  susceptible  age  is  from  fifteen  to  forty.  The 
disorder  is  brought  on  sometimes  by  fright,  overstrain,  and  humoral 
poisons  acting  on  a  predisposed  nervous  system. 

The  course  is  chronic  and  relief  is  not  always  obtained.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  syphilis,  malaria,  or  anaemia,  and  indi- 
gestion may  be  elements  in  the  trouble  which  are  important,  if  not 
fundamental.  Bromides  in  small  doses  are  often  useful  factors  in 
treatment.  Change  of  occupation,  of  mode  of  life,  or  of  climate 
may  be  essential  to  a  cure. 

Catalejjst/,  Trafice,  Lethargy, — Most  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
prolonged  sleep,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks,  are  cases  of  spontane- 
ously developed  mesmeric  sleep  in  hysterical  women,  or  cases  of  in- 
cipient insanity  (katatonia  or  stuporous  melancholia).  The  phe- 
nomena in  these  cases  may  take  the  form  of  catalepsy^  with  waxy 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  or  lethargy.  In  cataleptic  states  the  limbs 
may  be  placed  in  various  positions  and  will  remain  there  for  several 
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minntos  (Kg.  242).  In  lattuugf  at  tnuce  statM  tiw  patMOt  waag 
be  plunged  into  a  deep  uid  piolaog«d  nnconKiaiisBMaf  '"*~)r  fton 
one  day  to  MTeral  yean.  These  >n  the  "  deepii^  pA^  of  Hie 
newspapers.  Otben  are  persrais  of  a  too  lea^j  losceptibtH^  to 
Diesmeric  m^eation,  who  get  into  a  niMfaid  lulitt  of  going  into 
mesmeric  sleep  spontaneonsl;.  In  these  states  tliera  may  be  a  knr- 
eriug  of  bodily  tempentnn,  slowing  of  nsiotatDiy  and  heart  ae- 
tiun,  and  excessive  Blnggisbnese  of  tiie  action  of  tb*  bowels.  The 
patients  can  hear  and  may  reapood  to  snggestiflos^  but  th^  am  sp- 
parenity  insensible  to  painful  impressitms  sod  do  not  appear  to  amdl, 
taste^  Iwar,  or  aee.    The  eyes  are  closed  and  turned  Qpwaid,  and  tiia 
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pnpila  contracted  aa  in  normal  sleep.  Many  variations,  howersr, 
occur  in  the  physiological  phenomena  of  ttiese  states. 

The  duration  of  the  attacks  of  trance  lethargy  is  from  a  few 
hours  to  ten  years.  Ordinarily,  however,  profound  trance  sleep 
lasts  not  more  than  a  few  days,  while  those  cases  in  which  the  sleep 
is  fiom  mesmeric  su^estion  lasts  but  a  few  hours. 

The  katatouic  patients  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  gradually 
awake,  become  excited,  and  then  pass  into  a  condition  of  dementia 
or  into  catalepsy  again. 

MoiiBiD  Slekp  fkoh  Orqaxic  Diseahe. — Prolonged  and  ex- 
cessive sleep  occurs  as  the  result  of  syphilis  of  the  brain,  brain  tu- 
mors, and  the  degenerative  changes  in  old  age  and  insanity.  Mor- 
bid somnolence  and  stupor  are  not  very  frequent  in  cerebral  syphilis, 
but  are  quite  characteristic.  The  patient  in  some  cases  lies  or  sits  all 
day  in  a  semisoporous  state;  in  other  cases  he  walks  about,  but  con- 
tinually sleeps  at  his  task.  This  state  of  partial  sleep  may  pass  off 
or  end  in  complete  stupor  (Wood).     Itdoesnotnecessarily  signify  a 
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serious  isBue,  even  though  it  last  for  weeka.  Somnolence  or  sleep 
is  a  raie  eymptom  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumors  oth^r  than  syphilitic. 
Conditions  of  drowsiness  or  stupor  have  been  noted  especially  in 
tiiniors  of  the  basal  gnnglia  and  third  ventricle. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  brain  tend  to  produce  ccmditiona  of  men- 
tal weakness,  hebetude,  or  comatose  states,  rather  than  anything 
allied  to  sleep. 

The  Slkkpino-Sickxkss,  SLEKPixo-DKorsv,  Malaqie  du 
SoMMEiL. — This  is  a  peculiar  disorder,  apparently  infi'ctious  in 
character,  which  occurs  among  the  negroes  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  The  disease  has  been  transported  to  other  regions,  but  is 
endemic  only  in  Africa.  It  l>e^'iris  gradually  with  some  headache 
and  malaise.  Soon  tliere  is  felt  a  drowsiness  after  meals.  This 
increases  until  the  patient  lies  for  nearly  the  whole  time  in  a  stupor. 
When  awake  he  is  dull  and  ajiathetic.  There  seems  to  be  no  fever, 
anil  the  temperature  may  e\Ln  be  subnormal;  the  pulse,  too,  is  not 
rapid;  the  skin  is  dry,  the  tongue  moist  but  coated,  the  bowels  are 
regular.  The  eyes  become  congested  and  prominent,  Tlie  cervical 
glands  are  enlarged.  The  disease  ends  in  coma  and  finally  death. 
Recovery  rarely  occurs.  Sometimes  the  course  of  tlie  disease  is 
more  violent,  and  toward  the  end  there  are  epileptic  convulnions 
and  muscular  tremors.  Autopsies  have  revealed  no  definite  patho- 
logical changes. 

AcciDKKTa  OF  Slkkp. — Ou-ing  to  the  fact  that  sleep  is  a  resting 
state  of  the  oi-ganism,  and  that  many  of  its  functions  are  lowered, 
or  tlieir  cerebral  control  lessened,  peculiar  crises,  or  physiological 
and  pathological  disturbances  of  nervous  equilibrium,  occur.  At- 
tacks of  gout,  of  asthma,  and  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  are  most 
liable  to  occur  during  the  early  morning  hours.  Deaths  and  sui- 
cides occur  oftener  in  tlie  forenoon,  but  births  oftener  at  night. 
Epileptic  and  eclamptic  attacks  occur  with  much  frequency  at  night, 
Involuntary  emissions  of  spermatic  fluid,  orgasmio  crises,  and  in- 
continence of  urine  are  among  the  pathological  incidents  of  sleep. 

r>i»OKDRRs  OF  THR  I'K.EDORMrTii'M. — Suddcu  attacks  of  start- 
ing of  the  whole  body,  shock-like  in  character,  accompanied  by 
)ieculiar  feeling  in  the  head  or  occiput,  not  infrequently  attack 
persons  as  they  are  dropping  off  to  sleep.  They  are  of  slight  sig- 
nificance. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CRANIO-CEREBRAL    TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  object  of  crauio-cerebral  topogi-apliy  is  to  map  oiit  upon  the 
scalp  the  uuderlying  fissui*es,  convolutions,  and  other  parts  of  the 
brain.     As  this  is  for  purposes  of  surgical  operations,  the  mapping 
is  done  upon  the  shaved  aseptic  scalp  with  a  soft  anilin  pencil 
dipped  in  sti-ong  carbolic  solution  (1  to  4),  or  with  a  brush  and  ear- 
bolized  tincture  of  iodine.     The  only  insti-uments  needed  are  a  steel 
tape  measure  and  an  instrument  of  nickel-plated  soft  iron.     This 
consists  of  a  flat  strip  25  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  wide.     From  its  middle 
there  brandies  a  second  strip  10  cm.  long  making  an  angle  of  G7^ 
with  the  longer  strip.  *     Practically,  the  principal  pomts  to  be  de- 
termined are  tlic  position  of  the  longitudinal,  Rolandic,  Sylvian,  and 
parieto-occipital  hssiu-es  and  the  lower  outline  of  the  brain. 

The  measurements  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  known  relations 
of  certain  landmarks  on  the  skull  to  the  parts  beneath.  These 
landmarks  are  the  glabella,  bregma,  lambda,  stephanion,  asterion, 
and  pterion,  wliicli  are  points  at  the  junction  of  the  various  sutures 
with  each  other  and  with  certain  ridges  or  protuberances.  Their 
position  is  shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  240)  except  that  of  the  glabella 
or  proniin(»iKe  just  abc>ve  tlie  nasofrontal  suture.  The  inion  is 
identical  with  the  occipital  protul>eranee. 

The  following  rules  are  based  upon  the  obsei'\''ations  of  Heftier, 
Thane,  Reid,  Ilorsley,  Fraser,  and  myself: 

I.  Tlie  longitudinal  fissure.  Tliis  corresponds  with  the  naso- 
occi])tal  arc. 

IT.  The  fissure  of  Rolando.  Pleasure  the  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  inion;  find  55.7  per  cent  of  this  distance,  and  the 
figures  obtained  will  indicate  the  distance  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  from  the  glabella.  It  should  be  about  48 
mm.  behind  the  bregma  in  male  adults,  45  mm.  in  women,  30  to  42 
mm.  in  infants  and  young  children  respectively. 

The  fissure  runs  downw-ard  and  forward  for  a  distance  of  about 
10  cm.  measured  on  the  scalp,  the  real  length  being  about  8.5  cm. 

*  Special  instruiiKMits  cnllotl  cyrtometers  luive  been  devised  by  Wilson  and 
Ilorsk-y.  but  are  not  ueccssary. 
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The  fiaaure  makes  an  angle  of  about  07'  with  the  auterJor  part  of 
the  longitrtdina!  fissure.  This  direotioii  is  determined  by  the  m- 
atmment  above  described  or  by  the  cyrtometei.  The  lower  third 
of  it  ia  more  vertical,  and  the  lower  end  is  25  to  30  nun.  behind  i)i6 
coronal  suture.  A  line  from  the  etephanion  to  the  npper  part  of 
the  asterioD  should  about  pass  througb  it.  The  fissure  is  shorter 
in  children. 

III.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  runs  nearly  horizontally,  and  lies 
either  under  or  a  little  above  the  uppermost  part  of  the  pcrieto- 
eijuamoua  anture.  Thi»  stiturc,  the  cxC'TjuiI  orl-iOil  jtrocrgfi,  and  the 
parietal  eminence  are  the  guiding  landmarks  by  help  of  vhioh  the 
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aiirgeoQ  ran  often  operate  without  marking  down  linea  on  the  scalp, 
lu  children  the  fissure  is  sometimes  higher  and  more  oblique. 

To  outline  it,  draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  etephanion  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  zygoma.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  external 
angular  process  to  the  highest  part  of  the  aquamous  suture;  con- 
tinue this  back,  gradually  curving  it  up  till  it  reaches  the  parietal 
eminence.  The  junction  of  the  two  linea  will  bo  at  the  begiimiug 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  vertical  Ime  indicates  nearly  the  po- 
sition of  the  ascending  or  vertical  branch  of  the  fissure,  which  is, 
however,  directed  a  little  more  forward,  and  is  about  2.5  em.  (I 
inch)  in  length.  The  posterior  part  of  the  line  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  posterior  branch  of  the  fiasure,  Reid's  method  of  find- 
ing the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ia  to  "  draw  a  line  from  a  point  1  ^  inches 
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behind  the  external  augiihir  process  to  a  point  }  inch  below  ilw 
parietal  eminence.  The  ascending  branch  starts  from  a  point  j^  iuili 
back  from  the  anterior  end  of  this  line,  and  2  inches  (5  cm. )  back 
of  tho  external  angular  process." 

IV.  To  outline  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  find  the  lambda, 
mark  a  point  3  mm.  anterior  to  it,  draw  a  line  through  this  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  extendhig  about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch) 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  This  marks  the  position  of  the 
fissure.  If  the  lambda  cannot  be  felt,  its  position  may  be  found  by 
measuring  tlie  naso-oicipital  arc  and  taking  22.8  per  cent  of  it. 
This  indicates  the  distance  of  the  lambda  fi-om  the  inion  or  external 
occipital  protuberance.  The  average  distance  in  male  adults  is  7.42 
cm.  {2}  inches).  It  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men  by  a  little 
over  a  millimetre. 

V.  To  outline  the  frontal  lobes :  The  anterior  end  of  the  frontal 
lobes  reaches  to  a  point  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  frontal 
l>one.  This  ranges  from  2  to  8  or  more  mm.  C-jV  to  i  inch).  The 
floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  reaches  in  front  to  a  level  a  little  above 
the  supi-a-orbital  margin  (10  mm.,  -J  inch — Heftier).  It  slopes 
down  and  backward,  its  posterior  limit  being  indicated  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  coronal  suture. 

VI.  To  outline  the  temporal  lobe  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
cerebrum :  The  temi)oral  lobe  is  limited  above  by  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius, below  by  tho  contour  line  of  the  lower  border  of  the  cerebrum. 
This  latter  corresponds  to  a  lino  drawn  from  a  point  slightly  (about 
12  mm.)  above  tlie  zvgoina  and  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the 
aster  ion,  and  continued  on  along  the  superior  occipital  curve  to  the 
inion.  Tho  anterior  border  of  the  lobe  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  orl)ital  ]trocess  of  the  malar  bone. 

The  t(Muporal  lobe  isalKmt4  cm.  (^li;  inclies)  wide  at  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  A  trephine,  as  l>ergmann  states,  placed  half  an 
inch  ;dx)ve  the  meatus  would  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  lobe.  The 
middle  of  the  lobe  is  in  a  vertical  line  from  the  posterior  border  of 
tlni  mastoid  process.  A  line  from  the  uj)per  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Uolando  to  the  point  of  the  process  would  pass  through  this  impor- 
tant sen  sor}-"  area  (Fig.  -4:5;  st-e  also  \k   llL'.i. 

VI  r.  To  find  the  position  of  the  central  ganglia,  viz.,  corpus 
HLriatum  and  optic  thalamus,  draw  a  line  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Kolando  to  the  asterion,  practically  a  vertical  line.  This 
limits  thtj  oj.lii'  thalamus  i)osteriorly.  A  vertical  line  pai-allel  to 
\]ui  first,  a  little  in  front  of  the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
limits  the  eor])us  striatum  anteriorly.  A  horizontal  plane  46  mm. 
di  inches)  below  the  surface  of  the  scalp  at  the  bregma  limits 
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Qip  ganglia  superiorly.     The  y;ang1ia  lie  about  35  tnm.  (li  inches) 
below  the  supemr  couvex  surface  of  the  brain  (t'^rc'J. 

VIII.  To  Ti?ach  tho  lateral  veutricles:  A  number  oE  routes  may 
be  taken.  The  literal  is  recommended  by  Keen.  Moik  a  point 
1|  iiichcE  hehin'l  tlie  external  auditory  meatus  and  1^  inches 
abo\-e  a  base  liim  madtt  by  dmiving  a  lino  through  the  lower  border 
of  thf?  orbit  and  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Trephine  at  this 
point  and  plunge  the  diieotoi  into  the  braiu  in  the  diieotian  of  a 


t'w.  aw.— ^uow 


point  2}  to  3  inches  vertically  above  the  opposite  external  meatos. 
The  ventricle  lies  at  a  depth  of  2  to2i  inches  (5  to  5.7  cm.). 

Mr.  Aleo  Eraser  has  devised  a  way  of  mapping  out  the  fissures 
by  means  of  a  eeiiea  of  composite  photographs,  so  taken  as  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  underlying  parts  to  certain  tapes  tacked  upoa 
the  skull.     One  of  his  figures  is  reproduced  here  (Plata  III.). 

In  applying  this  method  the  surgeon  tacks  the  tapes  on  the 
shaved  scalp.  Then  looking  at  tlie  diagram,  he  finds  where  the 
point  in  the  brwn  is  that  he  wishes  to  reach  and  notes  its  relation 
to  the  median  lateral  or  circumferential  tapes.  Then  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  illustrated  bead  ia  to  the  circumference  of  the  li"iim 
one,  so  is  the  position  of  the  area  on  the  tai>eij  in  the  illustrated 
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head  to  the  desired  position  of  the  same  area  in  the  living  ona 
The  illustration  is  a  composite  of  several  adult  heads  varying  in 
circumference  from  20^  to  23^  inches. 

The  tapes  are  divided  into  inches  and  half-inches.  The  primary 
tape  is  the  circumferential  passing  horizontally  round  the  vault  of 
the  head  (on  the  shaven  scalp)  from  the  root  of  the  nose  (glabella) 
to  the  maximum  occipital  point,  which  is  about  one  inch  above  the 
inion.  The  tape  which  thus  entirely  surrounds  the  head  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  The  points  where  the  division  is  made  are  at 
the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  and  midway  on  each  lateral  half  of  the 
tape.  From  these  lateral  mid-pgints  a  tape  is  run  vertically  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  other  tapes  are  run  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly half-way  between  the  point  where  the  transverse  tape  crosses 
the  sagittal  suture  and  the  auterior  and  posterior  poles.  Another 
longitudinal  tape  is  run  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  pole  half- 
way between  the  sagittal  suture  and  the  ciroumferentia]  tape. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  NEUROLOGICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  describe,  in  a  separate  chapter,  some  of 
the  technical  details  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 

Hydkothkrapy. 

The  APPARATUS  needed  for  applying  water  in  therapeutics  con- 
sists of  a  room  at  least  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  well  ventilated,  with 
waterproof  floor  and  walls.  The  floor  must  be  made  so  that  it  will 
drain  away  the  water  flowing  upon  it.  The  room  should  contain  a 
stationary  bathtub,  a  shower  or  i*ain  bath,  an  api)aratus  for  giving 
hot  and  cold  douches  at  vai'ious  j)ressui'es,  a  hot  box  in  which  a 
])atient  can  take  a  hot  bath  with  the  head  exposed,  a  few  foot  baths, 
ice  bags  and  ice  caps.  The  most  im])()rtant  point  in  detail  is  the 
doiu^he  ap])aratus,  which  should  be  su])plied  with  all  the  improve- 
ments for  regulating  the  heat,  ])iv8sun*,  and  impact  of  the  stream. 
Tilt*  stationary  bathtub  should  Yw  of  the  largest  possible  size,  rather 
shallow,  and  j)lace(l  low  down  so  that  patients  can  move  their  limbs 
easily  and  get  (»xercise  while  in  it.  Among  the  accessories  may  be 
a  "vaporium,"  devised  by  Dr.  Percy  Wildt*  for  local  application 
of  heat  or  cold.  It  consists  of  a  double  copj)er  cover,  made  in 
two  sizes,  one  suitable  for  a  single  limb,  the  other  for  both  ex- 
tremities, the  abdomen,  or  thorax.  Hoiling  water  is  poured  into 
the  tipper  part  (at  jr)j  and  permitted  to  escape  by  two  oatlefc  pipw 
(C)  at  the  bottom.  This  apparatus  has  been  greatly  elaborated  re- 
cently,  so  that  temperatures  of  over  2W  F.  are  reached  and  applied 
locally.  • 

While  all  the  foregoing  things  are  needed  in  an  institution  and 
should  be  placed  in  every  hospital  and  asylum,  most  of  the  hydro- 
therapeutic  procedures  can  be  carried  out  fairly  well  with  a  stationary 
tub  and  a  shower  above  it.  A  cheap  hot  box  with  a  hole  in  the  top 
and  a  lamp  for  heating  below  can  be  easily  added  if  needed.  The 
common  forms  of  hydrotherapy  prescribed  by  myself  are  the  hot 
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box  and  Charcot  or  Scottish  douches,  the  cold  sitz  bath,  the  drip 
sheet,  and  wet  pack. 

Special  Applications  of  Hydrotherapy — Epilepsy, — Most 
patients  should  be  made  to  take  cold  showers  or  sponge  baths  with  a 
vigorous  rub-off  daily  in  the  morning.  Once  a  week  they  should  take 
a  hot  bath.  A  cold  plunge  into  a  tub  full  of  wat  r  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  shower.  Persons  who  have  neither  shower  nor  tub 
should  get  a  foot  tub  and  a  large  sponge.  Standing  in  the  tub  with 
a  basin  of  cold  water  before  them,  they  should  fill  the  sponge  and 
let  the  water  trickle  over  the  head,  back,  and  body  generally. 
This  is  done  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  the  patient  rubs 
himself  down.  The  foot  tub  may  have  little  warm  water  in  it  at 
first. 

With  delicate  persons  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  must  be  begun 
carefully.  The  first  applications  should  be  dry,  warm  flannel  packs, 
then  wet  packs  gradually  made  cold.  Finally,  cold  drip  sheets, 
showers,  plunges,  and  rubbing  may  be  used. 

A  good  method  for  a  fairly  robust  |)erson  is  that  originally  de- 
scribed by  Fleury.  This  consists  in  giving  simultaneously  the  rain 
shower  and  the  jet.  The  patient  standing  in  the  shower  receives  a 
jet  of  water  on  the  posterioi  surface  of  the  body  for  fifteen  seconds ; 
then  the  jet  alone  for  fifteen  seconds;  finally  the  jet  alone  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  for  thirty  seconds. 

In  neurasthenia  of  adult  life  in  men  the  patient  should  take  the 
cold  shower  or  plunge  daily.  In  addition  to  this  or  in  place  of  it, 
if  needed,  I  strongly  advise  the  Scottish  douche  thrice  weekly  or 
oftener.  This  may  be  preceded  by  a  short  hot  bath.  Tn  neuras- 
thenia of  adolescence  the  same  treatment  is  often  indicated,  but  it 
must  1)0  applied  more  carefully,  as  many  patients  do  not  react  well 
at  first.  They  may  rcijuire  wet  packs  and  lukewarm  baths  as  seda- 
tives for  a  time.  Nervous  women  almost  always  do  bett(»r  with 
a  preliminary  couise  of  dry  and  wet  packs,  followed  later  by  show- 
ers and  douches.  Thus  I  prescribe  first  a  hot  flannel  pack  for  one 
half  to  one  hour  (see  p.  64) ;  next  day  a  wet  pack,  using  a  hot 
sheet;  next  day  a  cooler  sheet,  imtil  in  ou(^  or  two  weeks  the  pa- 
tient takes  a  cold  wet  pack  thrice  weekly.  If  this,  however,  does 
not  lessen  irritability  and  quiet  the  patient,  I  prescribe  a  hot-air 
bath  followed  by  a  shower  or  douche. 

Insomnia, — The  lukewarm  bath  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  96^ 
F.  is  often  efficacious.  It  should  be  taken  at  night  before  retiring, 
and  should  last  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
A  cold  cloth  may  be  laid  on  the  patient's  head.  A  simpler  method 
of  inducing  sleep  is  to  make  the  patient  thnist  the  feet  into  a  basin 
of  cold  water,  40°  F.  to  50°  F.     The  legs  are  sponged  up  to  the 
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Imees.  This  is  done  fur  liftet'ii  or  thii'ty  socouds,  then  the  feet  are 
taken  out  and  briskly  rubbed.  The  most  eflSeacious  measure  often 
Is  the  hot  wet  pack.  The  pack  is  taken  like  a  cold  park,  only  the 
eheet  is  wrung  out  in  hot  water.  The  patient  lies  upon  this,  and 
the  sheet  and  then  the  blanket  are  folded  about  liim.  The  duration 
is  an  hour  or  all  night.  In  the  re.st-cure  treatmeut  a  drip  sheet  is 
used  (see  I'artial  Kest-Cure,  p.  Gltfl)- 

ffeadaeha  of  a  congestive  character  is  helped  by  cold  foot  baths, 
or  cold  douches  to  the  feet;  or  a  bath  at  00°  F.,  which  should  last 
ten  01  twenty  minutes  and  be  acconijtanied  by  friction  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  lu  au;£inic  headaches  the  head  should  bo  wrapped  in  thin 
linen  bandages  wrung  out  in  very  cokl  water  and  covered  wilh  a 
few  layers  of  flujinel.  After  they  are  removed  the  head  is  to  ba 
rubl)ed  dry  aud  covered  with  a  dry  cloth, 

Tq  lii/»tef!a  much  tlie  same  kind  of  treatiuent  is  indicated  as  in 
neurasthenia.  When  there  is  much  excitement  the  wet  packs  are 
indicated.  In  most  of  the  major  fonns  a  half-bath  at  bO"  with  cold 
affusions,  or  the  shower,  with  Charcot  or  Scottish  douche,  should  be 
given.     The  ordinary  treatment  at  the  Montefiore  Home  consists  of; 

Cold  affusions  while  standing  in  warm  water,  or  a  liot-air  bath 
followed  by  rain  bath  for  thirty  seconds  at  SS"",  daily  reduced  until 
60°  is  reached,  this  to  be  followed  by  a  spray  douche  for  five  seconds 
at  CO"  or  jet  douche  for  three  seconds  at  65"  to  55".  The  douche 
ia  reduced  gradually  to  60"  or  less,  increasing  the  pressure  from  two 
pounds  to  thirty  (Baruch). 

When  there  ia  spinal  irritation  the  filiform  douche  may  be  used 
as  a  counter-irritant,  or  the  shower  at  65°  to  85**. 

In  locomotor  ataxia  different  patients  get  relief  from  different 
forms  of  treatment.  The  very  painful  aud  hypenesthelic  cases  aie 
not  in  my  experience  much  helped  by  bydrotlierapy.  One  may  try, 
however,  lukewarm  baths,  85"  F.  to  95°  F.,  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  or  without  pino-needle  extract.  For  leg  pains,  hot- 
air  baths  to  the  legs  alone,  followed  by  affusions  at  G0°  lo  70',  are 
recommended.  The  extremities  may  also  be  wrapped  in  iiannels 
wrung  out  in  hot  water  and  covered  with  dry  cloths.  Some  pa- 
tients are  greatly  refreshed  and  helped  by  cool  affusions,  70"  to  80", 
poured  over  the  back  and  legs.  In  painful  cases,  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained sometiniea  by  applying  the  Charcot  douche  at  a  vei-y  high 
temperature  to  the  back.  The  temperature  at  first  is  90"  F.  This 
is  gradually  increased  to  about  160°  F,  The  duration  of  treatment 
should  bo  only  about  one  minute. 

Sj)ei-in-atjrr/iwa. — Cold  sitz  baths  may  be  given  for  from  five  to 
rmiapteB,  60°  to  70',  daily  at  bedtime. 
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ImpoieHeel—Bnet  cold  sita  baths,  daily,  at  SiT  to  M"",  lor  from 
one  to  flvo  ilmiiw,  VbB  p^jdnopluM^  im^m^  appBoaUou  to  Hw 
proetate  of  odd  by  «  rabbor  eondont  or  bladder  aooured  ovir  a 
rectal  irrigator  an  daubie  etmrotU^  ia  aometunea  belpfaL 

Inmmtimenee  o/  Urine.^  In  parens  of  sphincter  or  detmaot^  brief 
cold  sits  bafhs,  daily,  66"*  to  64%  one  to  five  minntes,  are  indicated; 
mlao  cold  rain  baths  (50""  to  60^)  and  donohea  as  general  tonioa.  Jm 
spasmus  detmsorum  TesicsB^  on  the  oontraiy,  prolonged  Inkewann 
sits  baths  daily  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  at  70"^  to  90%  should  be 
given* 

Elbctbo-Thebafeuttc8. 

High  and  Low  Fatential  Currents — Currents  of  "  Tension^  and 
**  Quantity,^ — The  current  of  the  faradic  batteiy  varies  in  quality 
in  accordance,  1,  with  the  length  and  number  of  turns  in  the  coib 
2,  the  form  of  the  electrical  wave;  3,  the  number  of  vibrations;  and^ 
4,  the  strength  of  the  battery. 

The  currents  from  short  coils  of  coarse  wire  have  a  lower  poten* 
tial  and  slightly  more  voltage.  They  are  more  efficient  in  producing 
muscular  contractions  and  are  more  irritating  to  the  sensory  nerves. 
These  qualities  are  increased  with  slow  interruptions  of  three  or 
four  per  second.  When  muscular  contractions  and  mechanical  ex- 
ercise with  stimulation  are  desired  the  short  coils  (primaiy  or  sec- 
ondary) with  slow  interruptions  are  indicated.  The  current  from 
long  coils  has  a  higher  potential  and  less  voltage;  it  has  less  power 
in  contracting  muscles  and  a  different  effect  on  the  sensory  nerves. 
When  the  interruptions  are  very  rapid  and  the  coil  is  very  long,  the 
effect  on  the  sensory  nerves  seems  more  sedative,  perhaps  in  part 
bc'fause  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  electrical  waves. 

Instrument  makers  have  devised  instiniments  with  long  coils 
(1,500  yards)  wliich  are  tap])ed  at  thre**  places,  so  that  with  one 
coil  it  is  j)ossible  to  get  a  current  of  low  ]>otential  (or  "quantity  "  as 
it  has  l)een  called)  or  of  high  pottMitial  (or  "current  of  tension  "). 
The  vibrator  is  made  also  so  that  curi'ent^  of  extremely  rapid  inter- 
ruption can  bt*  obtained.  These  instruments  are  exj>ensive,  but 
an*  of  siM»cial  use  to  the  neurologist  in  those  cases  in  which  he 
desires  to  aj)j>ly  faradism  for  spasm  or  neumlgia.  They  are  sai<l 
to  be  very  useful  in  g^'n£ecologi(»al  work.  Dr.  Rockwell  has 
advocated  their  use  and  shown  their  value.  My  own  experience 
with  the  very  high  tension  long  coils  is  slight,  but  the  theory  on 
which  they  are  based  is  sound ;  and  the  fact  of  their  peculiar  phys- 
ical i)roperties  is  attested  by  Mr.  Kenelly. 

The  physiological  effect  of  a  current  depends,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  i>art  upon  the  character  of  the  wave  of  electrical  force.  If  this 
is  high  and  sharp,  the  stimulation  is  different  from  that  produced  by 
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a  wave  which  gradually  rises  to  its  height.  D'Arsoaval  has  de- 
rised  an  instrument  for  producing  these  blunt-topped  waves,  anil 
at  the  same  time  reversing  the  current.  The  current  is  called  timi- 
f'-i'it'il  and  is  p;-oduce<i  by  revolving  magnets,  and  the  machine  ia 
expensive  and  cumplicated.  The  same  result,  I  am  told  by  Mr. 
Kenelly,  is  approximately  produced  by  the  fajudic  machine  witli 
long  coils  and  very  fine  interruptions  by  means  of  a  vibrating  hand, 
as  described  above.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  therapeutic 
results  in  neurology  from  this  Itind  of  current. 


\'n 


IKAI-KUTICS. 


Some  relief  of  pain  aud  apaaui  is  secured  by  mechanical  vibra- 
tions applied  generally  or  locally.  The  moat  efficient  means  for 
this  purpose  is  a  vibrator  with  various  terminals,  which  is  run  by 
hnnd,  or  by  a  motor.  By  inearis  of  a  vibrating  metal  helmet  ap- 
plications can  he  made  to  the  head,  and  by  a  vibrating  chair  tiie 
whole  body  can  be  shaken.  This  produces  very  rapid  vibrations 
aud  a  kind  of  benumbing  of  the  part.  The  art  of  applying  vibra- 
tion in  slower  oscillations  has  been  fully  developed  by  Zander  and 
is  carried  out  in  various  Zander  institutes,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  Europe  and  two  in  New  York. 


Suspension  by  the  head  and  arms  in  a  Sayre  apparatus  is  oc- 
casionally used.  The  pati«?nt  ia  raised  from  the  ground  for  from  one 
to  tliree  minutes,  daily  oc  triweekly.  Or  while  seated  in  a  chair  he 
is  partly  lifted  from  his  seat  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  Tliis 
measure  will  sometimes  give  relief  in  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis 
agitans,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  chronic  myelitis.  Its  application 
requires  care.  According  to  Itogrolf  it  produces  a  slight  stretching 
of  the  cord  and  membranes  and  slight  meningeal  congestion. 


Orgaxiii  Extracts. 

r/ic  Tliijmtd  Gland. — This  is  used  successfully  iu  the  treatment 
uf  myxoedemn,  certain  forms  of  insanity,  and  in  some  cases  of 
obesity.  It  does  no  good  iu  other  diseases  so  tax  as  known.  It  is 
given  usnally  in  the  form  of  tablets  of  the  dried  gland  in  doses  of 
gr.  v.,  gradually  increased  in  some  cases  to  gr.  Ix,  daily. 

Orehitic  Extriirt. — There  ia  some  evidence  that  the  extract  of 
testicle  has  a  tonic  effect  on  the  nerve  centres. 

The  value  of  other  organic  extracts  in  nervous  diseases  is  stiU 
I  undetermined. 
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The  Rest  Treatment. 

This  form  of  treatment  was  devised  and  perfected  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  and  has  been  popularized  by  him  and  his  pupils. 
Its  value  in  many  types  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  especially 
among  women,  is  imquestioned.  It  seems  more  difficult  to  apply  it 
to  men,  though  it  is  often  useful  with  them. 

Among  women  it  answers  best  in  my  experience  for  young  women 
or  those  this  side  of  middle  life,  of  not  very  forceful  character  and 
not  very  strong  will.  The  active,  keen-witted,  intellectual  woman 
who  suffers  from  headache,  brain  tii*e,  and  exhaustion  from  slight 
exertion  does  not  do  so  well  under  a  method  which  for  a  time  ren- 
ders the  patient  entirely  abulic. 

The  essential  features  of  the  rest  cure  are :  Isolation,  diet,  rest 
in  bed,  massage,  electricity,  and  the  energizing  personality  of  a  wise 
physician. 

Isolation, — The  patient  can  rarely  be  treated  successfully  at 
home,  even  if  the  relatives  are  not  allowed  to  see  her.  The  best 
place  is  a  comfortable  room  in  a  boarding-house  or  private  hospital. 
A  private  room  in  a  general  hospital  may  answer.  A  special  nurse 
is  necessary,  and  she  should  be  young,  neat,  careful,  sufficiently  in- 
telligent and  tactful,  but  not  overeducated  or  one  who  feels  too 
keenly  her  social  position.  Decayed  gentlewomen  are  sometimes 
very  interesting  characters,  but  they  make  poor  nurses.  I  ajn 
afraid  of  nurses  with  an  English  or  Irish  accent.  She  should  be  a 
stranger  to  the  patient,  rather  than  one  who  has  nursed  the  patient 
in  previous  illnesses.  She  should  preferably  know  how  to  give 
massage,  eleotricity,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  water  treatment. 
The  patient  set's  only  the  doctor  and  a  wassrust'.  if  the  nurse  does 
not  know  how  to  give  this  treatnu'iit. 

Tlif.  du't  should  consist  as  far  as  possible  of  milk.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  this  is  especially  important.  Skim-milk  is  used 
and  it  should  be  perfectly  fresh.  Four  ounces  are  given  at  first 
every  two  liours.  This  amount  is  increased  to  two  or  four  quarts 
a  day.  The  milk  may  be  treated  in  various  ways  in  order  to  make 
it  mo:-e  palatable  or  digestible.  The  addition  of  a  little  salt  or 
lime  water,  or  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  Vichy  water,  accomplishes 
this  end.  It  may  be  varied  with  malted  milk,  dextrinized  barley, 
Nestle' s  food,  or  the  milk  may  be  mixed  with  barley  or  rice  water. 
Two  or  four  ounces  of  liquid  malt  may  be  given  before  the  mi'k 
three  times  a  day.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  pint  of  beef  tea  is  added. 
It  is  made  (Mitchell)  by  chopping  up  one  pound  of  raw  beef  and 
placing  it  in  a  bottle  with  one  pint  of  water  and  five  drops  of  strong 
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hydrochloric  acid.  This  mixture  staiiclfl  all  iiiglit,  and  in  the  inoru- 
Ing  the  bottle  is  set  in  a  pan  of  water  at  110°  F.  and  kept  tivo  hours 
at  about  this  temperature.  Strain  thioiigh  a  stout  cloth  and  squeeze 
the  mass  till  nearly  dry.  The  resulting  fluid  is  given  iu  three  por- 
tions daily.  If  the  taste  be  objected  to,  the  meat  may  be  roasted  a 
trifle  on  one  side,  or  the  ordinary  commercial  extracts  may  be  used. 
I  It  is  better  at  first  for  the  patient  to  be  fed  by  the  nurse.  The 
inilk  and  other  food  should  be  taken  slowly. 

Jitfjtt.  —  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  patient  be  made  to  go 
to  bed  and  lie  flat  on  her  back,  not  even  sitting  up  to  be  fed.  The 
object  is  not  only  to  secure  absolute  rest,  but  to  make  the  i>alient 
feel  that  she  is  in  the  hauds  of  her  physician,  who  is  to  manage  her 
till  she  ia  well.  The  enforced  quiet  also  adds  to  the  desire  later  to 
to  get  well  and  regain  her  freedom.  She  is  to  be  kept  in  bed  for  a 
month;  then  allowed  to  sit  up  for  ten  minutes  twice  a  day,  thia 
time  being  lengthened  by  five  or  ten  minutes  daily.  After  live  or 
six  weeks  she  may  be  allowed  a  drive  or  a  short  walk.  About  this 
time  one  must  also  bt-gin  syBtematically  to  enforce  walking  and 
L  other  exercise,  and  the  patient  must  be  taught  to  ignore  the  slight 
L  pain  and  fatigue  that  at  first  ensue. 

Massitt/e.—The  system  of  massage  recommended  by  Mitchell  is 
I  giuipler  than  that  ordinarily  used  by  the  Swedish  professionals,  and 
I  consists  mainly  oi  kneading  and  centripetal  friction.     It  is  given  at 
'  least  an  hour  after  a  meal  and  laats  at  first  fifteen  or  twentj'  min- 
utes once  a  day.     In  a  few  days  this  is  increased  to  three-quarters 
of   an  hour  and  an  hour.     The  legs  are  ■.nuaxid  first,   then  the 
abdomen,  chest,  and  arms.     The  head  and  neck  are  not  touched, 
^o  ointment  or  lubricating  substance  is  used.     Particular  attetitioa 
ia  paid  to  the  abdomen   iu  order  to  prevent  constipation.     After 
massage  there  should  be  a  rest  of  an  hour.     After  four  or  eight 
weeks  Swedish  movements  are  added  to  the  massage. 
1  ElertrieitJj. — The   faradtc  current  is  used  witli   a  ])rimar)'  coil 

I  and  a  slow  interrupter.  In  very  sensitive  persons  a  long  secondary 
coil  with  fine  interruptions  is  better.  Electrwles  of  the  "normal" 
size  are  employed  and  each  segment  of  the  limbs  is  gone  over,  be- 
ginning with  the  periphery.  The  two  electrodes  are  placed  over 
the  muscles  a  few  inches  apart  and  each  muscle  13  contracted  four  or 
six  times.  The  question  of  poles  may  be  ignored.  The  feet,  legs, 
I  abdomen,  back,  and  arms  are  gone  over  successively,  then  the  fine 
I  aecondary  current  ia  turned  on.  A  large  electrode,  of  the  "  inditfer- 
is  placed  on  the  bafk  of  the  m.'ck,  and  the  other  electrode 
the  solo  of  one  foot;  a  current  is  passed  for  seven  and  a 
«a:  then  the  electrode  ia  shifted  to  tlie  other  foot  and  the 
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current  given  for  the  same  time.  It  is  best  for  the  physician  him- 
self to  give  the  electricily  if  possible.  The  duration  of  each  s^mce 
is  from  three-quarters  to  one  hour,  and  it  is  continued  for  six  weeks. 
Very  mild  currents  are  used  at  first. 

The  duration  of  the  rest-cure  should  never  be  less  than  a  month. 
It  is  usually  about  six  or  eight  weeks.  A  typical  schedule  for  a 
rest-cure  patient  as  given  by  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  is  the  following: 

7  A.M. — Cocoa. 

Cool  sponge  bath  with  rough  rub  and  toilet  for  the 
day. 

8  A.M. — Milky  breakfast. 

Best  an  hour  after. 

10  A.M. — 8  oz.  peptonized  milk. 

11  A.M. — Massage. 

12  M. — Milk  or  soup. 

Beading  aloud  by  nurse 
1:30  P.M. — Dinner. 

Best  an  hour. 
8:30  P.M.— 8  oz.  peptonized  milk. 
4  P.M. — Electricity. 
6  P.M. — Supper  with  milk. 

8  P.M. — Beading  aloud  by  nurse  one-half  hour. 

9  P.M. — Light  rubbing  by  nurse  with  drip  sheet. 

8  oz.  malt  extract  with  meals,  tonic  after  meals. 
8  oz.  peptonized  milk  with  biscuit  at  bedtime  and 
a  glass  of  milk  during  the  night  if  desired. 

Laxative :  cascara,  10  to  30  drops  p.  r.  n.  Later  Swedish  move- 
ments are  added  to  the  massage. 

Additional  Measures. — A  sponge  bath  is  given  every  morning. 
Insomnia  is  to  be  feared  at  the  start,  and  for  this  bromide  of  sodium 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  xxx.  at  6  and  9  p.m.  and  gradually 
decreased  grain  by  grain;  or  sulphoual  (gr.  xx.  to  xxx.)  in  hot 
water,  or  trioual  (gv.  xv.).  Some  form  of  hydrotherapy  may  an- 
swer better  than  drugs,  and  a  favorite  measure  is  the  drip  sheet. 

The  following  are  the  directions  for  its  use  (Mitchell) : 

Basin  of  water  at  65°  F.  Lower  the  temperature  day  by  day 
by  degrees  to  55°  F.,  or  to  still  less.  Put  in  the  basin  a  sheet,  let- 
ting the  corners  hang  out  to  be  taken  hold  of.  The  patient  stands 
in  one  garment  in  comfortably  hot  water.  Have  ready  a  large  soft 
towel  and  iced  water.  Dip  the  towel  in  this,  wring  it,  and  put  it 
turban-wise  about  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck.  Take  off  night- 
dress. Standing  in  front  of  patient,  the  basin  and  sheet  behind, 
the  maid  seizes  the  wet  sheet  by  two  corners  and  throws  it  around 
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the  patient,  whu  holds  it  at  thu  ueek.  A  rough,  smart,  rapid  rub 
from  the  outside  applies  the  sheet  everywhere.  This  takes  but  two 
minutes  or  less.  Drop  the  sheet,  let  the  patient  lie  down  on  a 
lounge  upon  a  blanket,  wrap  her  in  it,  dry  thoroughly  and  roughly 
with  coarse  towels  placed  at  hand.  Wrap  in  a  dry  blanket.  Rf'- 
move  ice  wrap;  diyhair;  put  on  nightdreBs,  Bed,  the  feet  covered 
with  a  flannel  wrap. 

As  tonics,  lactate,  pyrophosphate,  or  subcarbouate  of  iron  are 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  xxx.  daily.  Small  doses  of  strychnine,  salicin 
or  quinine,  or  dilute  phosphoric  acid  may  be  useful. 

The  p'lrtinl  rtat-ciire  is  indicated  in  the  milder  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia and  hysteria.  The  following  is  the  schedule  given  hy  J5r. 
Weir  Mitchell: 

A.M. — On  awaking,  cup  of  cocoa.  Take  bath.  (Temperature 
given.)  Lie  down  on  lounge  while  using  dry  in  g- tow  els ;  or,  better, 
be  sponged  and  dried  by  an  attendant.  In  this  process  the  suifaee 
to  be  rubbed  red,  or,  if  drying  one's  self,  to  use  flesh  brush.  Bed 
or  lounge  again.  Breakfast.  Before  each  meal  take  three  oum-es 
of  malt  extract;  aperient  at  need  in  malt.  Tonic  after  each  meal. 
Detail  as  to  breakfast  diet.  If  eyes  are  good,  may  then  read  seated 
in  bed.  At  10  to  II  a.m.,  one  hour's  massage.  Rest  one  hcnir; 
may  be  read  to,  or  read  if  eyes  are  good,  or  knit.  At  this  time,  11 
A.M.,  four  ounces  of  beef  soup  or  eight  ounces  of  milk.  At  noon 
may  rise,  dress  alowly,  resting  once  or  twice  a  few  minutes  while 
dressing,  and  remain  up  until  3  p.m.  See  children,  atlend  to  house- 
hold business;  see  one  visitor,  it  desirable.  From  1  to  1 :30  I'.M. 
malt,  etc.,  and  lunch.  Detail  as  to  diet.  At  first,  as  a  rule,  let 
this  meal  represent  dinner.  Tonic,  and  after  it  to  rest  on  a  lounge, 
occupied  as  above,  reading  or  being  read  to.  It  possible,  drive 
out  or  nse  tramway,  bo  as  to  get  air.  Walk  aa  little  aa  possiblf. 
On  return  from  drive  repeat  milk  or  soup.  About  6  r.M.,  electric- 
ity, if  used  at  all.  Rest  until  7  p.m.  Supper  at  7  p.m.  Detail  aw 
to  meal.  Malt  as  before,  with  or  without  aperient,  as  occasion 
demands.  Tonic.  To  spend  evening  with  family  as  usual.  Best 
not  to  use  eyes  at  night  for  near  view,  lied  at  10  r.M.  No  letters 
to  be  written  for  two  months,  when  most  of  these  details  have  to  be 
revised. 

After  two  months  of  massage  it  sliould,  in  these  cases,  as  in 
complete  rest,  be  usfd  on  alternate  days,  and  liy  degrees  given  up. 
If  the  nurse  or  inassi'use  is  able  to  teach  the  patient  the  use  of 
Swedish  movements,  it  is  desirable  that  these  or  some  definite 
slowly  increased  system  of  chamber  gymnastics  be  continued  for 
months.     Finally,  walking  mnst  be  restuneil  with  slow  and  system- 
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atic  increase.     After  the  second  month  write  out  a  schedule  of  less 
restriction,  to  be  followed  for  six  months. 


SPECIAL  THERAPEUTICS. 
Alcoholism. — 

I(  Strycbninse  nitrat. , gr.  L 

Aquae  destillat., 3v- 

Acid!  carbolici, gr.  L 

M.     Sig.  iTix.  hypodermically  q.  4  h. 

.I(  Atropinse  sulph., gr.  i. 

StryebninsB  nitrat., gr.  ii- 

GloDoini gr.  i. 

Tinct.  strophanth., 3  iij. 

Extr.  cincbon.  fl., q.s.  ad  J  vi. 

M.     Sig.    31.  t.i.d. 

Acute  Alcoholism. — 

^Sodiibromid 5i. 

Tinct.  capsici 3ss. 

Chloral,  hjdrat., Jss. 

Aquse  mentb.  pip., 3  iij. 

M.     Sig.    3  i.  q.  4  b. 

Epilepsy. — A  method  of  treating  epilepsy  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  P.  Flechsig  as  being  successful  in  some  obstinate 
cases.  It  consists  in  giving  opium  in  doses  of  gr.  4  t.i.d.,  in* 
creased  to  gr.  iij.  or  v.  t.i.d.  This  is  kept  up  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  patient  is  then  placed  at  once  on  large  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  I  have  found  in  applying  this  treatment  that  a 
short  course  of  opium  enhances  the  subsequent  effect  of  the  bromide. 
It  is  not  always  wise  or  possible  to  give  large  doses  of  opium  for  so 
long  a  time  as  six  weeks. 

1  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  large  doses  of  bro- 
mides for  a  time  in  all  cases  of  epilepsy.  Dr.  Ch.  Fere  recommends 
regularly  a  gradual  increase  of  bromides  from  3  i.  daily  to  3  iv.  or 
3  V.  Such  (loses  (iiriiiiiish  attacks  from  one  or  two  weekly  to  oue 
monthly.  The  criteria  to  be  depended  up(m  in  advising  such  treat- 
ment are  the  weight  of  the  j)atient  and  the  number  of  atta<*ks.  If 
the  weit^ht  falls  and  gastric  trouble  ensues,  or  if  the  attacks  are  not 
lessened,  the  drug  should  not  be  increased. 

In  many  cases  it  it  not  wise  to  continue  the  alkaline  bromides 
indetinitely,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  urine. 
The  latter  becomes  cloudy,  feebly  acid  or  alkaline,  and  the  bladder 
is  irritable.  The  following  prescription  I  find  most  useful  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  ordinary  formulae  of  bromides: 
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9  Acid!  Lydrobromici  dil.,  • 

•        • 

.  HI  z.  to  XT, 

Ferribromid., 

•        • 

.  gr.  i. 

Potas.  bromid., 

•        • 

.  gr.  V.  to  X. 

Sodii  salicylat.. 

.  gr.  ij. 

Spts.  rectificat., 

•        • 

.    HI  X. 

Glycerol,  pepsin.,    . 

•        •        < 

.   m  X. 

Olei  gaiiltb 

•        •        • 

•  mi. 

Liq.  ammoD.  citrat.  (Br.  P.), 

•        •        « 

.  m  zzz. 

M.     Sig.  i.  dose.    Tbis  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 

Antifebrin  and  sulpJvpnal  are  drugs  which  sometimes  control  the 
oonviilsions.  Antifebrin  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  five-grain 
tablet  ter  in  die  with  a  bromide  solution.  Sulphonal  is  given  best 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  at  night.  Fifteen  to  twenty  grains  can  be 
administered  then.  I  do  not  think  the  drug  a  very  useful  one. 
Trional  in  fifteeen-grain  doses  is  better. 

The  following  are  some  special  prescriptions  which  may  be  used 
in  epilepsy : 

Q  ADtipyrin 3iss. 

AmmoD.  bromid.» ^  xvi. 

Aquse, J  iv. 

M.    Sig.    Jij.  t.i.d. 

To  be  used  witbout  otber  medication  except  tooics. 

^  Beta-Dapbtbol, l\. 

Bismutb.  salicylat. , 3  ss. 

M.  Sig.  i.  dail}^D  two  doses  with  3  i.  to  3  v.  potas.  bromide  daily  or 
witb  gr.  xlv.  borax. 

9  £zt.  belladoDD., gr.  xv. 

StaDDii  oxid., 3i. 

M.    Div.  Id  pil.  No.  Ix.     Sig.  i.  a.  m.  and  P.  H. 
To  be  used  witb  bromides. 

Q  Trioual gr.  xv. 

Sodii  bromld., gr.  xx. 

M.    Sig.  1.  dose. 

At  oight  in  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

Pure  bromine  combined  with  cod-liver  oil  or  sesame  oil  can  be 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.,  and  sometimes  acts  well.  Re- 
moval of  salt  from  the  diet  is  thou><ht  important  by  some. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy, — This  is  indicated  only  in 
traumatic  forms  of  comparatively  recent  character,  before  more  than 
twenty -five  fits  have  occurred.  It  is  much  more  indicated  in  local 
or  Jaeksonian  epilepsy. 

The  mortality  from  the  operation  is  seven  per  cent.  Among  159 
cases  collected  by  Laurent  and  Agnew  there  were  58  cured,  52  im- 
proved,  28  imimproved,  11  died.     Among  42  cases  collected  by 
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StaiT  (**  Brain  Surgery  ")  there  were  13  cured,  11  improved,  15  not 
improved,  3  died.    The  term  '^  improved"  has  little  meaning. 

Hysteria. — 

Q  Ziiici  valerianat , 3iiJ. 

Ext.  sumbul., 3  8S. 

QulDinsB  sulpb. ,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  3  i 

M.    Div.  in  capsulae  No.  Ix.    Sig.  i  ti.d. 

9  Spts.  ammoD.  aromat» 

Spts.  lavandul.  co.^ 

Spts.  ether,  co fift  IL 

M.    Sig.  3i.  p.r.n. 

Apomorphine  ^  gr.  hypodermatically  and  pilocarpine  -^  gr.  in 
the  same  way  often  break  up  a  hysterical  crisis. 

Impotence. — In  the  treatment  of  impotence  by  electricity  the 
galvanic  or  faradic  current  may  be  used.  My  own  method  is  to 
combine  the  two,  using  the  De  Watteville  switch.  The  positive 
pole  with  a  large  electrode  is  placed  over  the  dorso-lumbar  region, 
the  negative  pole  with  normal  or  large  electrodes  is  placed  on  the 
perineum.  A  current  of  from  5  to  10  milliamperes  is  turned  on. 
Then  the  faradic  current  is  added.  The  secondary  long  coil  with  fine 
vibration  may  be  employed  if  there  is  much  irritability;  the  short 
coil  with  coarse  vibrations  if  there  is  anaesthesia  or  great  insensi- 
bility. The  current  is  passed  with  occasional  interruptions  for  five 
minutes.  The  lower  electrode  is  then  moved  for  a  time  to  the  root 
of  the  penis  and  the  current  passed  for  a  minute.  A  steel  sound  as 
large  as  the  urethra  will  hold  is  then  introduced  and  the  lower 
(negative)  electrode  connected  with  it.  The  galvanic  current  is  re- 
duced to  2  or  3  milliamperes,  tlie  faradic  made  as  strong  as 
the  patient  can  stand  it.  The  application  lasts  two  or  three 
minutes. 

In  addition  I  employ  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  or 
cantharidate  of  potassium  (gr.  gj-^).  Cupping  and  ligature  of  the 
dorsal  veins  have  been  successfully  used. 

New  Drugs  for  Insomnia. — There  are  no  good  medicines  for 
insomnia,  but  the  following  may  be  occasionally  used : 

J/ni/l  Hydrate, — This  is  a  fairly  good  and  safe  hypnotic,  but 
disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  dose  is  about  a  drachm,  given  in 
syrup  and  water.  It  has  a  pimgent  taste  like  paraldehyde  and 
sometimes  disturbs  the  stomach. 

Chloral-amide  is  a  good  hypnotic,  acting  like  chloral  hydrate, 
but  more  slowly.     It  is  less  irritating  and  is  safer  than  chloral. 
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jtilough  the  dangers  of  the  latter  drug  are  very  slight.  The  dune  in 
15  to  45  graius  in  powder  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  tincture  of 
lOardauium. 

Dulmhini-  giitphnte  haa  l»f»en  warmly  reromuiended  as  a  hyjiiifitic 
in  doses  of  gr.  ^  t4i  gr.  ^^.  It  has  about  the  same  effect  aa  hyos- 
'-cine. 

Tri'iiiiU  is  a  diaulphone,  or  diethyl  sulphou-methyle  thy  Ira  etliaii- 
It  is  closely  r6lat«d  chemically  and  therapeutically  to  sulphonai. 
It  is  a  white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  best  given  in 
milk  or  wine.  It  acts  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  and  pi'odueen 
a  quiet  sleep.  It  is  an  excellent  hypnotic,  ranking  with  sulphonai 
and  having  the  advantage  nf  acting  more  promptly.  The  dose  is 
from  10  to  40  grains.      At  leAst  30  grains  are  needed  in  bad  cases. 

Locomotor  Ataxia. — Erb  haa  teoently  reported  many  oases 
showing  thatthe  inunction  of  mercury  is  followed  by  decided  benefit 
disease.  He  accompanies  or  follows  tha  **  cure"  with  elec- 
tricity, nitrate  of  silver,  baths,  and  tonics. 

Leyden  has  strongly  advocated  what  may  be  called  the  tonic, 
expectant,  and  training  treatment  of  tabes.  He  does  not  expect 
tnuch  of  dmgs,  but  depends  on  diet,  baths,  exercise,  and  quiet. 
This  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  a  most  unfortunate  view 
a  whole,  for  it  t-ikes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  iit  tabes  there  is 
apecitic  something  continually  at  work  eating  away  the  sidnal 
oord.  The  physician  must  find  an  agent  to  counteract  this.  Rest 
and  proper  nourishment  and  exercise  do  it  to  some  extent. 

The  Bonuzzi  method  of  stretching  the  spinal  cord  is  advocated 
ty  Benedict.  It  is  only  a  modification  of  subcutaneous  stretching 
and  was  practised  in  my  clinic  ten  years  ago.  The  patient  lies  u]>on 
the  back,  the  head  maintained  in  an  elevated  position  by  a  bolster; 
the  lower  extremities  are  then  fiexed  upon  the  body,  forming  a 
semicircle,  the  knees  being  placed  uixin  the  chest  of  the  patient  and 
the  legs  held  straight;  the  ojierator  seizing  the  diverging  ankles 
carries  tlieiu  strongly  toward  the  floor.  This  apparently  difficult 
manceuvre  is  in  reality  easily  executed. 

TAa  JSxeniae  Tivatment  of  Locomotor  Ataxia. — The  treatment 
of  locomotor  ataxia  by  means  of  systematic  exercises  for  tiaining 
the  ataxic  limbs  often  produces  some  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  method  was  elaborated  first  by  Dr.  Frankel,  and  still  further 
by  Dr.  Hirschberg.  Fop  the  convenience  of  students  and  readers, 
:i  schedule  of  the  exercises  which  I  prescribe,  and  which  are  based, 
more  or  less,  upon  those  of  the  authors  mentioned,  is  appended 
hers. 
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The  exercises  are  usually  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  each 
exercise  is  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  by  the 
patient. 

Exercises  Jar  the  Hands  and  Arms. — 1.  Sit  in  front  of  a  table, 
place  the  hand  upon  it,  then  elevate  each  finger  as  far  as  possible. 
Then,  raising  the  hand  slightly,  extend  and  then  flex  each  finger 
and  thumb  as  far  as  possible.  Do  this  first  with  the  right  and  then 
with  the  left.    Eepeat  once. 

2.  With  the  hajid  extended  on  the  table,  abduct  the  thumb  and 
then  each  finger  separately,  as  far  as  possible.     Repeat  three  times. 

3.  Touch  with  the  end  of  the  thumb  each  finger  tip  separately 
And  exactly.  Then  touch  the  middle  of  each  phalanx  of  each  of 
<Jie  four  fingers  with  the  tip  of  the  thumb.     Eepeat  three  times. 

4.  Place  the  hand  in  the  position  of  piano  playing  and  elevate 
the  thumb  and  fingers  in  succession,  bringing  them  down  again,  as 
in  striking  the  notes  of  the  piano.  Do  this  twenty  times  with  the 
right  hand,  and  same  with  the  left. 

5.  Sit  at  a  table  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil,  make  four 
dots  in  the  four  corners  of  the  paper  and  one  in  the  centre.  Draw 
lines  from  comer  dots  to  centre  dot  with  right  hand ;  same  with  left. 

6.  Draw  another  set  of  lines  parallel  to  the  first,  with  the  right 
band;  same  with  left. 

7.  Throw  ten  pennies  upon  the  paper,  pick  them  up  and  place 
them  in  a  single  pile  with  the  right  hand;  then  with  the  left; 
repeat  twice. 

8.  Spread  the  pennies  about  on  the  table,  touch  each  one  slowly 
and  exactly  with  the  forefinger  of  right  hand ;  then  with  forefinger 
of  left. 

9.  Place  an  ordinary  solitaire  board  on  the  table,  with  the  mar- 
hies  in  the  groove  around  the  holes.  Put  the  marbles  in  their  places 
with  right  hand;  same  with  left  hand.  Patient  may,  with  advan- 
tage, practise  the  game  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  his  hands. 

10.  Take  ordinary  fox-and-geese  boai'd  with  holes  and  pegs,  and, 
beginning  at  one  corner,  place  the  pegs  in  the  holes,  one  after  the 
u^her,  using  first  the  right  hand,  then  the  left. 

These  exercises  should  be  gone  through  with  twice  a  day,  and 
should  be  done  slowly  and  carefully,  with  a  conscious  effort  every 
time  of  trying  to  do  one's  best. 

Exercises  Jor  the  Body  and  Lower  Limbs, — 1.  Sit  in  a  chair,  rise 
slowly  to  erect  position,  without  help  from  cane  or  arms  of  chair. 
Sit  down  slowly  in  the  same  way.     Repeat  once. 

2.  Stand  with  cane,  feet  together,  advance  left  foot  and  return 
it.     Same  with  right.     Repeat  three  times. 

3.  Walk  ten  steps  with  cane,  slowly.  Walk  backward  five 
steps  with  cane,  slowly. 

4.  Stand  without  cane,  feet  a  little  spread,  hands  on  hips.  In 
this  position  flex  the  knees,  and  stoop  slowly  down  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, rise  slowly;  repeat  twice. 
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5.  Stand  erect,  carry  left  foot  behind,  and  bring  it  back  to  its 
place;  the  same  with  the  right.     Bepeat  three  times. 

6.  Walk  twenty  steps,  as  in  exercise  No.  3 ;  then  walk  back* 
ward  five  steps.  ' 

7.  Bepeat  exercise  Ko.  2,  without  cane. 

8.  Stand  without  cane,  heels  together,  hands  on  hips.  Stand 
in  this  way  until  you  can  count  twenty.  Increase  the  duration 
each  day  by  five,  until  you  can  stand  in  this  way  while  one  hun- 
dred is  being  counted. 

9.  Stand  without  cane,  feet  spread  apart;  raise  the  arms  up 
from  the  sides  until  they  meet  above  the  head.  Repeat  this  three 
times.  With  the  arms  raised  above  the  head,  carry  them  forward 
and  downward,  bending  with  the  body  until  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
come  as  near  the  floor  as  they  can  be  safely  carried. 

10.  Stand  without  cane,  feet  spread  apart,  hands  on  hips;  flex 
the  trunk  forward,  then  to  the  left,  then  backward,  then  to  the 
right,  making  a  circle  with  the  head.     Eepeat  this  three  times. 

11.  Do  exercise  No.  9  with  heels  together. 

12.  Do  exercise  No.  10  with  heels  together. 

13.  Walk  along  a  fixed  line,  such  as  a  seam  on  the  carpet,  with 
cane,  placing  the  feet  carefully  on  the  line  each  time.  Walk  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  fifteen  feet.     Bepeat  this  twice. 

14.  Do  the  same  without  cane. 

15.  Stand  erect  with  cane;  describe  a  circle  on  the  floor  with 
the  toe  of  right  foot.     Same  with  toe  of  left.     Bepeat  twice. 

Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  exercises  the  patient  should  rest  for 
a  few  moments. 

Masturbation. — An  eflficient  remedy  against  this  practice  is  to 
insert  a  piece  of  silver  or  copper  wire  through  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
skin at  the  edge  of  the  glans.  This  is  a  rather  heroic  measure  and 
called  for  more  especially  in  those  suffering  from  mental  deteriora- 
tion or  insanity.  A  somewhat  less  severe  measure  is  to  paint  the 
glans  with  cantharidal  collodion. 

Lumbar  Puncture  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Paracentesis  of  the 
spinal  dura  mater  has  been  recommended  by  Quincke  and  Ziemssen 
for  the  treatment  of  meningitis  with  serous  effusion.  The  relief  ob- 
tained is  usually  but  temporary,  but  the  measure  may  be  of  help  in 
diagnosis.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few  cases  with  negative  results,  but 
have  found  that  the  operation  is  not  difficult  or  dangerous  if  care- 
fully done. 

Quincke's  directions  concerning  the  operation  should  be  followed 
— that  is,  the  patient  should  lie  on  his  left  side  with  his  lumbar 
spine  flexed  well  forward;  the  needle  is  cautiously  inserted  to  a 
dei)th  of  5  cm.  between  the  arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  or  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrie  near  the  spinous  processes. 

Multiple  Neuritls. — The  pains  and  sensitiveness  of  the  early 
stage  may  be  met  with  powders  of  the  following: 
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"^  Salophen,  gr.  xv.,  4  in  die ; 
or 

9  Sodii  iodid., 

Sodii  salicylat., 

AntipyriD fift  gr.  ▼. 

M.    Sig.  i.  three  to  four  times  daily. 

Salicylate  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  large  doses  sometimes  helps 
the  pain,  but  as  a  rule  it  does  no  good.  Croton  chloral  in  doses  of 
gr.  v.  may  be  used  for  a  time.  Later  one  should  give  ferric  iodide 
and  potassium  iodide  in  small  doses  every  four  hours,  alternating 
with  phosphorus  (gr.  ^).  Still  later,  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six 
weeks  after  full  development  of  the  disease,  give  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  strychnine.  If  the  patient  is  very  alcoholic  I  give  strych- 
nine in  the  first  week.  Static  sparks,  galvanism,  or  faradism 
should  also  be  administered  in  brief  daily  stances  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  Galvanism  is  best  used  first,  later  fine  high  potential  fara- 
dic  currents  or  sparks. 

Drugs  for  Neuralgia,  Headache,  Painful  Affections. — 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  none  of  the  new  drugs  sur- 
pass in  value  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin,  or  chloral, 
chloralamid,  paraldehyde,  and  sulphonal.  Some  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, useful  in  combination  or  alternation  with  the  older  prepara- 
tions; some  are  more  palatable,  convenient,  or  may  cause  fewer 
unpleasant  symptoms.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  most  of  the  new 
drugs  have  some  commercial  house  behind  them  which  is  interested 
in  popularizing  their  use.  This  has  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  value  of  some  published  rei)orts. 

External  Applications  for  Pain. — 

I^  Spts.  chloroforuli 3  ij. 

Alcohol, 5  iij. 

Menthol,    .        .  3  vi. 

M.     Sig.  Ext.  use. 

Paint  on  part  and  cover  with  bandage. 

Sciatica. — In  chronic  and  in  early  cases  the  rest  treatment  as 
indicated  in  the  body  of  my  book  will  usually  be  of  most  service. 

The  leg  should  be  carefully  and  firmly  enveloped  in  a  flannel 
bandage  from  toe  to  hip.  Then  a  Thomas  splint  is  ai)plied.  Every 
day  the  splint  is  removed  and  the  leg  cautiously  exercised.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  patient  can  be  allowed  to  use  the 
limb  himself  for  a  time.  With  tlie  flannel  bandage,  an  ice  bag  or 
hot- water  bag  is  not  always  needed. 

The  experience  of  the  clinic  at  La  Salpetri^re  is  that  suspension 
does  good  service  in  sciatica. 
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Tic  Douloureux. —Local  injections  of  five  or  ten  di'ops  of  four- 
per-cent  or  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  often  give  relief  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  chloride  of  methjl  spray  or  a  bit  of  cotton 
wet  with  the  methyl  and  drawn  over  the  affected  area  until  it  is 
frozen  will  prove  helpful.  I  have  also  foimd  the  Granville  per- 
cuteur  gently  applied  for  five  or  ten  minutes  of  service.  Along  with 
such  measures  one  should  give  piUs  of  aconitine  gr.  -^  every  four 
hours  and  a  tonic  as  follows : 

9  Acidi  phosphor,  dil. , J  i. 

Ferri  pyrophosphat. , 3  i. 

Quioince  sulph., 3i.  to  3iJ. 

Aquje. JiiJ. 

M.     Sig.    3i  t.i.d. 

Croton  chloral  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day 
may  be  substituted  for  the  aconitinCi  and  codeine  or  cannabis  indica 
combined  with  it 

In  cases  of  not  too  long  standing,  rest  and  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  strychnine,  as  described  in  the  body  of  this  work,  should 
always  be  prescribed. 
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sarcoma  of  the,  456 
si-nsori-motor  arc»a.  372 
sensor V  tracts  in  the,  364 
softening  of  the,  acute,  484 


Brain,  substantia  nigra,  357 
subthalamus,  858 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the,  885 
syphilis  of  the,  461 
syphiloma  of  the,  454 
tem|K)ral  lobe,  848 
thalamus  opticus,  877 
throml>osis  of  the  arteries  of  the, 

434 
topography  of  the,  592 
tubercle  of  the.  454 
tumors  of  the,  445 

focal  symptoms  of,  448 
multiple,  454 

of  the  basal  ganglia  and  cap- 
sule. 451 
of  the  base,  458 
of  the  central  area,  449 
of  the  cerebellum.  458 
of  the  corpora  tiuadrigemina, 
deep  mari'ow,  and   pineal 
gland.  451 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  451 
of  the  crus,  452 
of  the  o<*cipital  lolies,  450 
of  the  optico-striate  region. 

451 
of  the  parietal  area,  450 
of  the  pons  and  medulla,  452 
of  the  prefrontal  area,  448 
of  the  temporal  area,  450 
weight  of  the,  380 
wet.  401 
Branch- Romberg  symptom,  58 
Bulbar  paralysis,  asthenic,  816 
progn»ssive.  814 
upper,  107 
Bulbospinal  paralysis,  asthenic.  816 
Burdach.  column  of,  216.  219 

Caisson  disease,  240 

Oajars  cells,  8 

Cancer  of  the  brain,  456 

of  the  spinal  con],  881 
Caput  obstipum.  128.  182 
Catalepsy.  589 

hysterical,  489 
Cauda  equina,  anatomy  and  diseases 
of.  889 
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Cauda   equina,   lesions   at  different 

levels,  841 
Causes  of  nervous  diseases,  23 
Cells,  Cajal's,  8 

cerebral  cortical,  3«50 

Deiter's,  8 

Golgi's,  8.  861 

nerve,  5 

AewnogUa,  18 

of  the  spinal  cord,  212 

Purkinje's,  859 

scavenger,  of  Lewis,  14 

spider,  18 

stellate,  of  tbe  cerebellar  cortex, 
359 
Central  nervous  fibres,  18 
Centres,  cerebral,  872 

spinal,  220 
Centn)sonie   and   centrosphere  of   a 

peripheral  nerve  cell,  8 
Centrum  ovale,  877 
Cephalalgia,  176 

hydrotherapy  in,  599 

location  of  pain  acconling  to  the 
cause,  179 

treatment,  612 
Cerel)ellar  ataxia,  hereditary,  306 
Cerelwllum,  abscess  of  tbe,  410 

anatomy  of  the,  858 

functions  of  the,  378 

gniy  matter  of  tlu*,  359 

lu'inorrhage  in  the.  429 

tumors  of  the,  453 

wliit<*  matter  of  the,  3H1 
OTt'hrospiiml  irritation.  531 

HH'iiiii^itis,  895 

multipic  sclerosis.  41(5 
ahortetl  types  of,  418 

syphilis,  4«8  * 
('(Tvicjil    iHTVf's.    motor   neurost's  of 

tile,  132.  i:m 

st'iisory  lU'urosi'S  of  the.  IDt},  ltJ7 
C'iiarcot -Marie    type    of    pro^rressivc 

licnMlitary  museiilar  atrophy.  314 
(iirmistry  of  the  nervo\is  system.  22 
CliiaMn.  optic.  in3 
Choked  <lisc.  105 
(lion-a.  50? 

ihronic.  509 


Chorea,  dancing,  518 

diagnosis,  511 

duration,  509 

electric,  512 

etiology^  M7 

fenna,  509 

habit,  512 

hereditary,  826,  512 

Huntington's,  512 

insaniens,  509 

major,  518 

maniacal,  509 

of  tiie  lar^'nx,  508 

paralytic,  509 

pathology,  510 

procursive,  518 

prognosis,  511 

relapses,  509 

senile.  509 

Sydenham's.  507 

symptoms,  508 

treatment,  511 
Choreic  movements,  84 
Chromophilic  granules  of  tbe  perve 

cell,  7 
Cigarmakers*  cramp,  557 
Circumflex  nerve,  paralysis  of  Uic, 

141 
Civilization  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology 

of  nervous  disi'ases.  25 
Climate;  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
nervous  diseases,  25 

in  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, 66 
Clarionet  i)layerji'  cramp,  557 
Clarke's  column.  212,  220 
Clonus,  ankle.  51 
Coagulation  necrosis,  29 
Coccygodynia.  205 
Cold.  cfTect  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

nervous  diseases,  63 
Columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  210.  212, 

215,  220 
Cnma.  a|)oplectic.  423 

trance,  585 
Conjugate  deviati(m  of  the  eyes,  defi- 
nition of,  103 

spasnKMlic,  110 
Contraction,  pamdoxieal,  51 
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Contracture,  definitioD  of,  84 

hysterical,  495 
Convulsions,  88 

epileptic,  476 

hysterical,  489,  501 
Coprolalia,  508 
Cord,  apinal,  see  Spinal  Cord 
Corpora  qua(trf|*emina,  857,  878 

tumors  of  the,  451 
Corpus  callosum,  877 

tumors  of  the,  451 
Corpus  striatum,  858,  877 
Cortex,  cerebellar,  859 
Cramps,  88 

occupation,  551 
Cranio-cerebral  topography,  593 
Cranium,  table  of  measurements  of 

the,  48 
Cretinism,  578 

Crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  288 
Crura  cerebri,  tumors  of  the,  452 
Current,  electrical,  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, 67,  600 
primary  induced,  70 
secondary  induced,  70 
Current  strength,  definition  of,  68 
Cyclopia,  890,  892 
Cycloplegia,  106 
Cyrtometers,  592 
Cysticerci  of  the  brain,  457 
Cytoplasm,  7,  22 

Dead  fingers,  207 

in  writers'  cramp,  554 
Deafness,  nervous,  187 

word,  887,  889 
Degenerates,  24 

Degeneration,  neuritic,  complicating 
forms  of,  94 

of  nerves,  80 

of  nervous  tissue,  28 

reactions  of,  74 

stigmata  of.  41 

varieties  of,  29 
Deiter's  cells,  8 
Dementia  paralytica,  467 
Dendrites,  6.  16,  17 

cellulipetal  impulses  in  the,  16, 17 


Diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases,  39 

electro-,  74 
Diaphragm,  paralysis  of  the,  138 
Diathesis  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology 
of  nervous  diseases,  25 

con  tract  ural,  495 
Dienci'phalon,  8,  844 
Diet  employed  in  the  rest  tn«tment, 
604 

Tor  the  neuropathic,  61 
Digiti  mortui.  207 

in  writers*  cramp,  554 
Diplegia,  definition  of,  85 

hereditary  cerebral,  826 

infantile,  487 
Diplopia,  definition  of,  108 
Divers'  paralysis,  240 
Dizziness,  190 

Dolicocephalic,  definition  of,  42 
Dorsal  nerves,  anatomy  of  the,  147 

motor  neuroses  of  the,  147 
Douche,  use  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

nervous  diseases,  62 
Dreams,  582 
Drivers*  spasm,  557 
Dropfoot,  151 
Dropsy,  sleeping-,  591 
Drowsiness,  morbid,  588 
Dnmkenness,  sleep-,  588 
Duchenne- Aran's  disease,  809 
Dura  mater,  cerebral,  866 

inflammation  of  the,  892 

spinal,  208 

infiammation  of  the,  248 
Dynamometer,  45 
Dysa(fusis,  194 

Dystesthesia,  definition  of,  86 
Dysphagia,  121 
Dystrophies,  568 

hereditary,  827 

juvenile,  of  Erb,  825 

progressive  muscular.  820 

Ear,  neuroses  of  the,  186 
Echinococx^us  of  the  brain,  457 
Echokinesis,  508 
Echolalia,  508 
Eclampsia,  475 
nutans,  127 
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Electricity,  appliances  for  the  tliera- 
peutic  use  of,  69 

employed  in  the  rest  treatment, 
608 

in  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. 67,  600 

metho<ls  of  application  of.  71 

terms  employed  in  relation  to,  68 
Elect  rmles,  71 
Electro-diagnosis,  74 
Electromotive  force,  definition  of,  68 
Electrotherapeutics,  77 
Electrot^mus,  21 
Embolism,  cerebral,  434 
Encephalitis,  acute  exudative,  of  the 
gray  matter,  413 
with  hemorrhage.  413 

acute  suppurative,  407 

chronic  suppurative.  409 

hemorrhagic,  413 
Endoneurium.  10 
Enteritis,  mucous.  528 
Enteroptosis,  528 
Epilepsy,  474 

abortive  attack.  478 

aura,  478 

complicating    infantile  hemiple- 
gia, 438 

course,  482 

diagnosis.  481 

etiology,  475 

jj:niiid  mal.  475.  482 

liv<lrntlH'ra|)V  in.  51*s 

ljyst<  TO  .  475 

idiopathic.  474 

.lacksoiiian.  475.  47s 

lai\  ni:<'al,  U>4 

inatutiiKil.  471> 

mental  <'<>n<liti(>n  in.  47(* 

niinni"  attack.  47y 

partial.  47S 

l)atli<>Ioiry.  4S0 

jX'tit  inal.  477 

pliVNicnl  condition  in,  479 

p]i\  sioloLTv.  4^1 

l)i'ocur^ivc.  477 

proirnosis.  4S2 

psycliical.  477 

.scvcif  attack.  470 


Epilepsy,  sleep-,  589 

somnambulic.  478 

surgical  treatment,  607 

symptomatic.  475 

symptoms  of  the  convulsion^  476 

treatment,  482,  606 
Erb's  juvenile  dystrophy,  325 

palsy,  189 
Erroneous  projection,  definition  of, 

108 
Erythromelalgia,  204 
Etiology  of  nervous  diseases,  28 
Examination,  method  of,  in  nervous 

disease,  39 
Exercise  for  the  neurasthenic,  62 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  544 
Eye.  attachment  of  the  muscles  of 
the,  to  the  globe,  101 

motor  nerves  of  the,  98 

muscles  which  move  the,  101 

muscular  asthenopia  and  insufll- 
ciencies  of  the,  108 

neuroses  of  the,  164 

spasmoilic  diseases  of  the  muscles 
of  the.  110 

Facial  hemiatrophy,  progressive,  568 

hemihypertrophy,      progressive, 
569 

nerve,  anatomy  and  diseases  of 
the.  HI 

palsies.  115 

s|)asni.  lUJ 
Family  nervous  di.seases,  826 
Fanidic  medical  batteries,  70 
Fever,  liysteiical.  4i)S 
Fil>res.  nerve,  il,  13 
Fil)nllarv  tremcu-.  88 
Filiroma  molluscum.  \)r> 

of  the  brain.  45<> 
FinirtTs.  dead.  207 

in  writers'  cramp.  554 
F^lechsii^.  oval  zone  of.  21G 
Fleece  of  the  cerebellum.  361 
Flexor  res])onse.  47 
Flushino:.  170 
Flute-players'  cramp.  557 
Focal  symptoms  of  brain  tumors,  448 
Foerster's  shifting  type,  524 
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Forced  movements,  84 

Forearm,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of 

the,  227 
Fore-brain,  843 
Foot,  coitl  centres  for  muscles  of  the, 

229 
Fractures,  spontaneous,  in  locomotor 

ataxia,  282 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  800 
Functional  nervous  diseases,  467 

Galvanic  batteries,  70 
Ganglia,  cerebral,  846 
Gangrene,  symmetrical,  205 
Gasscrian  ganglion,  area  of  ansesthe- 

sia  following  removal  of  the,  172 
Gedyelst,  network  of,  11 
Gcmmules  in  the  cerebellar  cortex, 

360 
General  ])aralysis  of  the  insane,  467 
Gerlier's  disease,  194 
Giddiness.  190 
Glioma  of  the  brain.  455 

of  the  spinal  cord,  331 
Gliosis,  30 

Globus  hystericus,  489 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  anatomy  of 
the.  120 

diseases  of  the,  121 

sensory  neuroses  of  the,  194 
Glossoplcgia,  129 
Goitn*.  exophthalmic,  544 
Golgi's  cells,  8,  361 
Goll.  column  of,  214,  217,  219 
Gombault,  triangle  of,  216 
Graves*  disease,  544 
Gray  matter,  c<»ntral,  16 

cortical,  17 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  163 
Gumma  of  the  brain,  454 

of  the  spinal  cord.  381 

Habit  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of 

nervous  diseases,  25 
lljematomyelia,  239 
Hiematorrliachis.  238 
Hjemidrosis,  definition  of,  38 
Hand,  cord  centres   for  muscles  of 

the,  227 


Head,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of  the, 

222 
Headache,  176 

hydrotherapy  in,  599 

location  of  pain  in,  according  to 
the  cause,  179 

morning,  179 

sick,  181 

treatment,  612 
Hearing,  centres  for,  375 

hvsterical  disturbances  of,  491 
Heat,  effects  of,  in  the  treatment  of 

nervous  diseases,  65 
Hemianopsia,  169 
Hemiatrophy,  lingual,  180 

progressive  facial,  568 
Hemicrania,  181 
Hemihypertrophy,  progressive  facial,. 

569 
Hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  170,  451 
Hemiplegia.  386,  425 
'~  definition  of.  35 

hereditary,  826 

hysU'rical.  493 

infantile.  487 

hephftstic,  557 
Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  422 

meningeal,  422,  423 

spinal,  288 
Henle.  sheath  of.  9 
Hephwstic  hemiplegia,  557 
Hereditarv  nervous  diseases,  826 
Hereility  in  the  etiology  of  nervous 

diseases,  23 
Herpes.  176 

zoster,  199 
Heterophoria,  definition  of,  109 

spinal.  237 
Hiccough,  133 
Hind-brain,  344 
Hutchinson  face,  108 

pupil.  428 
Hydrocephalus,  acute.  897 

chnmic,  399 
Hydromyelia.  333 
Hvdrorrhachis  in  tenia.  236 
Hydrotherapy  in  nervous  diseases,  65, 
597 

sedative,  64 
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Hydrotherapy,  tonic,  62 
Hygiene  of  the  nervous  systom,  60 
Hyperacusis,  194 
Hyperemia,  cerebral,  405 

meningeal,  892 

spinal,  242 
Hypersesthesia,  auditory,  194 

definition  of,  36 

hysterical,  498 
Hyperalgesia,  definition  of,  36 
Hyperidrosis,  definition  of,  87 
Hyperkinesis,  82 
Hy  perosmia,  162 

Hypertrophy,  pseudo-muscular,  821 
Hypnotism,  585 

lethargic,  586 

major,  586 

minor,  585 
Hypoglossus  nerve,  anatomy  of  the, 
128 

motor  neuroses  of  the,  129 
Hypophysis,  cerebral,  tumors  of  the, 

453 
Hysteria.  487 

amnesia,  499 

amyostlienia,  494 

amesthesia,  491 

aphonia,  494 

blue  a»dema,  498 

catalepsy,  499 

cerebral  automatism,  499 

contractures,  495 

convulsions,  489,  490.  501 

diagnosis,  500 

etiology,  487 

ft'ver  in.  498 

globus,  489 

liearing  in,  491 

hydrotherapy  in,  599 

hypcnisthfsia.  493 

major.  489 

mental  state  in,  496 

minor.  488 

motor  symptoms,  498 

neuralgia.  493 

pamlyses.  403 

pathology,  500 

prognosis,  501 

sensory  symptoms,  490 


Hysteria,  stigmata,  409 

suggestibility  in,  497 

symptoms,  488 

of  the  crises,  489 
of  the  interparoxysmal  state, 
490 

taste  disturbances  in,  492 

trance,  499 

treatment,  501,  608 

tremor  in,  495 

trophic  disorders,  497 

vasomotor  symptoms,  498 

viscera,  symptoms,  497 

visual  disturbances  in,  491 
Hystero-epilepsy,  496 
Hystero-neurasthenia,  529 

Idiocy,  hereditary  amaurotic,  326 

Ignipedites,  90 

Impotence,  hydrotherapy  in,  600 

treatment,  608 
Incontinence  of  urine,  hydrotherapy 

in,  600 
Infantile  spinal  paralysis,  261 
Infection  as  a  factor  in  tlie  etiology 

of  nervous  diseases,  26 
Inflammation,  classification  of,  28 

exudative,  28 

of  nervous  tissue,  27 

productive,  28 
Insomnia,  578 

treatment,  608 
Insuffieieneies.  muscular,  of  the  eye. 

108 
Intention  tremor,  33 
Intercostal   nerves,  sensory  neuroses 

of  the,  198 
Iridoplegia.  106 
Irritability  of  a  nerve.  21 
Irritation,  spinal.  531 
Isthnuis.  344 

Jr.Mi'KHs,  503 

Kakke,  90 
Karyoehronies.  7 
Katatouia,  589 
Knee  jerk,  48 

Lacrymation,  170 
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Laryngeal  epilepsy,  syncope,  or  ver- 
tigo, 194 
Larynx,  chorea  of  the,  503 
Latah,  508 

Lat^*nt  regions  of  the  brain,  377,  879 
Lateral  sclerosis,  295 

amyotrophic,  818 
Jju4u\  palsy,  141 
Leg,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of  the, 

229 
Leptomeningitis,  cerebral,  398 

lumbar  puncture  in,  394 

spinal,  acute,  245 
chronic,  247 
Letliargic  hypnotism,  586 
Lethargy,  589 

Levator  palpebne,  jspasm  of  the,  110 
Ijt»wis,  scavenger  cells  of,  14 
Light  njflex,  51 
Lisping,  129 
Lissauer's  column,  211 
Little's  dis4»ase,  295,  442 
Localization,  cerebral,  372 

spinal,  222 
Ijockjaw,  111 
Locomotor  ataxia,  274 

arthropathies  of,  281 

ataxic  stage.  275 

brain  symptoms  in.  284 

complications.  284 

course  of,  284 

crises  in,  283 

definition ,  274 

diagnosis,  291 

etiology.  274 

exorcise  tn'atment  of,  610 

eye  symptoms  of,  279 

fonns,  274 

fractures  in.  282 

gait  in,  277 

gastric  crises  of,  283 

hearing  in.  279 

hydrotherapy  in.  599 

initial  stage,  275 

Joint  afftH'tions  in.  281 

laryngeal  crisi's  in.  283 

muscular  atrophies  in.  283 

neuralgia  in.  277 

optic  atrophy.  279 


Locomotor  ataxia,  pains  in,  277 

paralytic  stage,  276 

patellar- tendon  reflex  in,  277 

pathological  anatomy,  285 

pathology,  288 

prognosis,  291 

sexual  power  in,  284 

skin  disordere  in,  288 

spot  pains  in,  277 

symptoms,  275 

syphilis  in  the  etiology  of,  274, 
291 

trc»Htment,  292,  609 

trophic  disturbances  in,  283 
Lumbar  nerves,  anatomy  of  the.  148 
motor  neuroses  of  the,  149] 
sensory  neuroses  of  the,  200 
Luvs'  body,  358    . 

Marie's  disease,  569 
Massage  in  the  rest  treatment,  603 
in  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, 65 
Mastodynia,  199 
Masturbation,  540 
treatment,  611 
Mechanisms  of  the  nervous  system. 

20 
Median  nerve,  paralysis  of  the,  144 
Medulla  oblongata,  functions  of  the, 
379 
position  of  the  cranial  nuclei  in 

the,  112 
tumors  of  the,  452 
Medullary  sheath,  11 
Memories,  centres  for,  376 
Menit^re's  disease,  190 
Meninges,  cerebral,  366 

amemia  of  the,  392 
blocKl  supply  of  the,  368 
diseases  of  the,  392 
functions  of  the,  367 
hemorrhage  in  the,  422,  423 
hyi>era'mia  of  the,  392 
spinal.  208 

hemorrhage  in  the,  238 
inflammation  of  the,  243 
Meningitis,  alcoholic,  401 
cerebml.  392 
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Meoio^tis,  epidtmic  cerebro-epinal, 

external  cerebral,  «3iP2 
ftpinal.  ^13 

iotenuU  ftpinal.  ^U 

lepto-,  '^45.  ^flO 

lumljar  puncture  in,  911 

imi:hy  ,  243.  31r2 

flemiiA,  4f9l 

npiual  'M'4 

tubemiloiiM,  9(17 
Menini^'if ;!'!#'.  rtrnrbnJ,  392 

npiiiiil.  236 
Meningo-riiyelitiii,  247 
Menin|^o-niyelrx.-«'le,  236 
Memlgia,  154,  20<l 
Mi.ftffnceplialon,  8,  !M4 
MewKX'phalirr,  definition  of,  42 
Mr?t^?ne<'plialon,  B,  344 
Micrronri'iilmly,  J190 
MicfiKieplialy,  390 
Mierornyelia,  238 
Mid  brain,  344 
Migraim-,  181 

fulgurating.  182 
Mi  I  kern'  HpaHm,  •757 
Millianipere,  detiuition  of,  68 
Milliain|N'n'ineter,  09 
MincrrH'  uyHtagniuf:,  110 
Monoplegia.  dcMnition  of,  85 
Monnx',  MHHiirc  of,  niorpholojiical  im- 

portaruM'  of.  :{45 
Morton's  iHMiriiljria.  204 
Morvan'H  discas*'.  146 
Motility,  diHordiTcd.  <'Xumination  for, 

Motor  traciH  in  tiic  ])rain,  802 

Movf-nicntH.  Fra^nkcrs,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases,  *>*> 

Miieous  ent<Titis,  528 

Miilti|)l(t  neuritis,  H."),  s<'e  PoJi/iuuritis 

Multiple  seierosis.  41<i 

aborted  types  of.  418^ 

Muscles,   tal)l<*  sliowing  innervation, 
functions,  etc.,  of  tiie,  222 

Muscular     astiieno])ia     an<l     insutfi- 
ciencics,  JOH 

Muscular  atroi)iiy.  arthritic,  827 
hereditary  progressive,  827 


Xuscnlar  atrophy.  bercditArr.  of  'jte 
type,  314 
infantile  prr^gressiTe.  3^ 
occupation.  Sdi* 
progre«aive.  309 

spastic  form  of.  31*5 
Muscular    dystrophies,    progress  re, 

320 
Muflculo-spiial    nerve,    paralysis    of 

the.  141 
Musicians*  ciamp.  556 
Myelencephalon.  3.  344 
Myelin  sheath,  11 
Myelitis.  249 
acute,  249 

definition.  249 
diagnosis.  253 
disseminated,  250.  256 
etiology.  250 
forms.  249 

patliological  anatomy,  252 
prognosis.  255 
symptoms,  250 
transverse.  249.  256 
treatment.  255 
annular,  definition.  249 
central,  symptoms.  258 
chronic,  256 

diagnosis.  259 

etiology,  256 

forms.  256 

pathology.  259 

pro^rnosis.  259 

synij)toms.  257 

syphilis  in  etiology  of,  256 

syphilitic    spinal     paralysis, 

•m't  i 

treatment.  260 
(•lassiticati<m  of.  249 
compp'ssion,  detinition.  249 

symptoms,  258 
difTuse,  detinition,  249 
disseminated,  detinition.  249 
hemorrhagic,  deliuiticm.  249 
marginal,  detinition,  249 
peri  ependymal,  detinition,  249 

symptoms.  258 
jnirulent,  detinition,  249 
R'ptic.  detinition,  249 
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Myelitis,  syphilitic,  definition,  249 
transverse,  definition,  240 
tuberculous,  definition,  249 

Myoclonus  multiplex,  518 

Myoidema,  definition  and  significance 
of,  46 

Myospasia,  518 

Myotonia  congenita,  508 

Myriachit,  508 

Myxoedema,  572 

Narcoi^psy,  589 

Neck,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of  the, 

228 
Neck  pains,  196 
Necrosis,  coagulation,  29 
Nerve,  abducens,  anatomy  of  the,  99 
paralysis  of  the,  107 
acoustic,  anatomy  of  the,  186 

neuroses  of  the,  187 
a£ferent,  19 
anaemia  of,  79 
auditory,  anatomy  of  the,  186 

neuroses  of  the,  186 
brachial,  paralysis  of  the,  186 
cerebrospinal,  sensory  neuroses 

of  the,  152 
cervical,  motor  neuroses  of  the, 
182,  136 
sensory  neuroses  of  the,  196, 
197 
circumflex,  paralysis  of  the,  141 
cranial,  apparent  origin  of  the,  99 
sensory  neuroses  of  the,  159 
degeneration  of,  80 
diseases  of  special,  98 
dorsal,  anatomy  of  the,  147 

motor  neuroses  of  the,  147 
efferent,  20 
eighth,  anatomy  of  the,  186 

neuroses  of  tlie,  187 
electrical  currents  in,  travelling 

with  impulses.  21 
eleventh,  anatomy  of  the,  122 

diseases  of  the,  123 
excito-reflex,  19 
facial,  anatomy  of  the.  Ill 

diseases  of  the,  112 
fifth,  anatomv  of  the,  170 

40 


Nerve  fifth,  motor  neuroses  of  the. 
Ill 

sensory  neuroses  of  the,  170, 
178 
fourth,  anatomy  of  the.  99 

paralysis  of  the,  107 
glosso- pharyngeal,    anatomy    of 
the,  120 

diseases  of  the,  121 . 

sensory  neuroses  of  the.  194 
hypenemia  of,  79 
hyperplasia  of,  95 
hypertrophy  of,  95 
hypoglossus,  anatomy  of  the,  128 

motor  neuroses  of  the,  129 
inflammation  of,  79,  see  yeuriUs 
inhibitory.  20 
intercostal,  sensory  neuroses  of 

the,  198 
lumbar,  anatomy  of  the.  148 

motor  neuroses  of  the,  149 

sensory  neuroses  of  the,  200 
median,  paralysis  of  the,  144 
motor,  20 
musculospiral,  paralysis  of  the, 

141 
ninth,  anatomy  of  tlie,  120 

sensory  neun>8es  of  the.  194 
nuclei  of  origin  of,  78 
oculomotor,  anatomy  of  the.  99 

paralysis  of  the,  104 
olfactory,  anatomy  of  the.  159 

neuroses  of  the.  161 
optic,  anatomy  of  the,  162 

diseases  of  the.  164 
origin  of.  78 

peripheral,  bloodvessels  of  the, 
15 

disease's  of  the,  78 
phrenic.  neurosi'S  of  the,  183 
pneumogastric,  anatomy  of  the, 

121 
posterior    thoracic,  paralysis   of 

the,  141 
regeneration  of,  88 
sacral,  anatomy  of  the,  149 

motor  neuroses  of  the.  150 

Ri'nsory  neuroses  of  the.  205 
sciatic,  neuralgia  of  the,  201 
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Nerve,  secretory,  20 
sensory,  19 
seventh,  anatomy  of  the,  111 

diseases  of  the.  112 
sixth,  anatomy  of  the,  99 
special  sense,   neuroses  of   the, 

159 
spinal,  anatomy  of  the,  131 

motor  neim»8ea  of  the.  132 
spinal  accessory,  anatomy  of  the, 
122 
diseases  of  the,  123 
suprascapular,  imralysis  of  the, 

141 
sympathetic  of  the  eye,  paralysis 

of  the,  106 
syphilis  of,  458 
tenth,  anatomy  of  the,  121 
third,  anatomy  of  the,  99 
paralysis  of  the,  104 
thoracic,  anatomy  of  the,  147 
motor  neuroses  of  the,  147 
sensory  neuroses  of  the,  198 
trigeminus,  anatomy  of  the,  170 
motor  neuroses  of  the,  111 
sensory  neuros(>s  of  the,  173 
trochlear,  anatomy  of  the,  99 

paralysis  of  the,  107 
txophic.  20 
tumors  of,  95 

twelfth,  anatomy  of  the,  128 
ulnar,  paralysis  of  the,  144 
vagus,  anatomy  of  the,  121 
Nerve  cells,  2,  5.  10 
body  of  the,  7 
cent  ml.  8 
connection  of.  with  nerve  fibres, 

13 
in  tin*  cord.  212 
nucleus  of  the,  7 
peripheral,  8 
physiology  of  the,  21 
processes  of  the,  5 
reproduction    of,  does  not  take 
place.  30 
Nerve  fasciculi,  9 
Nerve  fibres.  9 

connection  of,  with  nerve  cells,  13 
ujeduliated,  U 


Nerve  fibres,  nonmedullated,  11 

size  of,  12 
Nervous  diseases,  causes  of,  28,  W 

diagnosis  of,  39 

functional,  467 

symptoms  of,  31 

treatment  of,  60,  597 
Nervous  exhaustion,  519 
Nervous  system,  arrangement  of,  3 

blood-vessels  of  the,  15 

chemistry  of  the,  22 

histology  of  the,  5 

liygiene  of  the,  60 

mechanisms  of  the,  20 

neuronic  architecture  of  the.  Id 

pathology  of  the,  27 

peripheral,  anatomy  of  the,  78 
divisions  of  the.  8 

physiology  of  the.  19 

sympathetic,  17 
ganglia  of  the,  4 
Neuralgia,  156 

cervico-brachial,  197 

cervico -occipital,  195 

congestive,  of  the  feet,  204 

epileptiform,  174 

Fothergiirs,  174 

hysterical,  498 

in  peripheral  nerve  disease,  84 

intercostal,  198 

lumbo  abdominal,  200 

manunary,  199 

Morton's.  204 

plantar.  203 

red,  of  the  feet.  204 

sacral,  205 

sciatic.  201 

treatment.  612 

trigeminal,  173 
Neurasthenia,  519 

ac(iuircd.  522.  529 

angiopathic.  533 

climacteric.  522,  529 

cours<\  537 

diagnosis.  535 

etiology.  519 

forms  of.  522,  529 

gnivis.  53;^ 

hydrotherapy  in,  598 
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Neurasthenia,  liystero-,  539 

pathogeny,  584 

pathology,  584 

primary,  522,  529 

prognosis,  587 

spinal  irritation,  581 

symptoms,  528 

traumatic.  522,  529 

treatment,  588 

with  fixed  idea,  582 
Neuraxon,  5,  11,  16 

eellulipetal  impulses  in  the,  16, 17 
Neurilemma,  11 
Neuritis,  79 

ascending,  80 

brachial,  140 

complicating  forms  of,  94 

degenerative,  80 

dermatitic,  199 

descending,  80 

diffuse,  80 

disseminated,  80 

interstitial,  79 

migrating,  80,  145 

multiple,  85,  see  Polyneuritis 

peri-,  79 

retrobulbar,  166 

segmental,  80 

trional,  cause  of,  87 

ulnar,  145 
Neuro-fibromata,  plexiform,  95 
Neuroglia,  18 
Neuromata,  95 
Neurons,  2,  5,  16 

collaterals  of  the,  6 

commissural,  20 

diagram    showing    the  arrange- 
ment of  the,  18 

end  brush,  6 

independence  of  the  individual, 
7,  16 

intercentral,  20 

terminal  arborization.  6 
Neuro-retinitis,  164 
Neuroses,  acquired,  507 

anxiety,  582 

definition  of,  81 

degenerative,  474 

functional,  467 


Neuroses,  occupation,  551 

professional,  551 

secretory,  87 

sexual,  540 

traumatic,  529,  543 

trophic,  568 

vasomotor,  568 
Nictitating  spasm,  115 
Nightmare,  582 
Night  terrors,  588 
Nose,  neuroses  of  the,  161 
Nuclein,  22 

Numbness,  waking,  154 
Nyctalopia,  169 
Nystagmus,  110 

Occupation  as  a  factor  in  the  etiol- 
ogy of  nervous  diseases,  25 
Occupation  neuroses,  551 
Ocular  hyperesthesia,  168 
Oculo-motor  nerve,  anatomy  of  the, 
99 

paralysis  of  the,  104 
(Edema,  angio-neurotic,  575 

blue,  of  hysteria,  498 

circumscribed,  575 
Ohm,  definition  of,  68 
Ohms  law,  68 
Olfactory  nerve,  anatomy  of  the,  159 

neuroses  of  the,  161 
Olivary  bodies,  functions  of  the,  379 
Onanism,  540 
Operculum,  850 
Ophthalmoplegias,  104 

partial,  in  myasthenic  paralysis, 
108 

progressive,  107 
Optic  atrophy,  167 

in  locomotor  ataxia,  279 
Optic  chiasm.  163 
Optic  nerve,  anatomy  of  the,  162 

diseases  of  the,  164 
Optic  thalami,  854 
Optic  tract,  163 
Orchitic  extract  in  neurological  thera 

peutics,  601 
Organic  extracts  in  neurological  thera 

peutics,  601 
Orthophoria,  definition  of,  109 
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Onteo-aithropathy,  pneumogenSc,  571 
Osteoma  of  the  brain.  556 

pACHYMENncorns  externa,  cerebral, 

npinal.  248 

hypertrophic,  244 

interna,  244 
Ftu:k,  the  wet.  94 
Pain  palsy,  505 
Pain  senHe.  testing  the,  55 
Pains.     Uncinating,     of    locomotor 
ataxia.  277 

ne<rk,  196 

remedies  for  the  relief  of,  612 

side.  196 

spot,  in  locomotor  ataxia,  277 

transferred,  diagram  of  location 
of,  157 
Palate,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of 

the,  222 
Pallor,  176 
Pfelsy.  Bell's.  115 

biiltmr,  pnigressive  upper,  107 

facial,  115 

night.  154 

shaking,  561 
Papillitis.  164 
Panuloxiral  contraction,  51 
Panesthcsia,  152 

a<TC)-.  158 

ccpliHlif.  153,  523 

(Idinition  of,  37 

tri^cmiiml,  170 
Pani^riisia.  H»5 
Pjinilysi.s.  hIkIucchs,  107 

H<'niistic,  187 

iivulc.  ascending.  267 
alro|)Iiic,  261 

a^ntaiis.  561 

alcnliolic.  H5 

anal^j'sic.  with  whitlow,  146 

arsciiiral,  85 

astln'iiir  bulbar,  316 
bulbo  sjiinal,  316 

birtli.  441 

bracliial.  136 

bulbar,  asthenic.  316 
projrn'ssivc,  314 


Paralysis,  bulbo-spinal,  astheBic,  316 

cerebral,  of  children,  487 

compression,  141 

definition  of,  35 

diphtheritic,  85 

distribution  of,  from  injury  or 
disease  of  the  motor  nerves,  9S 

divers*,  240 

Erbs,  189 

facial.  115 

glosso-labio-laryngeal,  814 

hemiplegic,  421,  425 

hypertonic,  296 

hysterical,  408 

in  peripheral  nerve  disease,  84 

infantile  spinal,  261 

Landry's,  267 

lead.  141 

lingual,  129 

oculomotor,  104 

of  the  ciliary  muscle,  106 

of  the  circumflex  nerve,  141 

of  the  diaphragm,  188 

of  the  iris,  106 

of  the  lumbar  nerves,  149 

of  the  median  nerve,  144 

of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  141 

of  the  phrenic  nerve,  188 

of  the  posterior  thoracic,  141 

of  the  sacral  nerves,  150 

of  the  Hpinal  accessory,  127 

of  the  su])rast'apular  nerve,  141 

of  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the 
<  ye.  106 

of  the  ulnar  nerve,  144 

pain,  505 

progressive  bulbar,  314 

spastic  spinal.  295 

hereditary,  297,  327 

suba(Mite  spinal,  266 

testing  for.  45 
Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  513 
Paramyotonia,  congenital,  505 
Panipliasia.  388 
Paraplasm.  7 
Pamplegia,  detiuition  of,  35 

here<iitary  ataxic,  305,  327 

hysterical,  493 

senile.  266 
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Paraplegia,  spastic  cerebral.  442 

t(>t4inoid,  295 
Paresis,  definition  of.  85 
Paresis,  general,  467 

alcoholic  pseudo- paresis.  471 

definition.  467 

delusions  of  grandeur,  469 

dementing  type,  471 

etiology,  467 

excited  type,  468 

hypochondriacal  type,  470 

megalomania.  469 

pathology,  472 

progntisis,  472 

symptoms,  468 

syphilitic  pseudo-paresis,  471 

treatment,  478 
Paridrosis,  definition  of,  87 
Parkinson's  disease*,  561 
Pan)smia,  162 
Patella-tendon  reflex,  48 
Pathology,  general,   of  the  nervous 

sysl^jm,  27 
Pavor  noctumus.  588 
Perineurium,  10 

Peripheral  nerves,  diseases  of  the,  78 
Pernicio\is  aneemia,  combin(»d  spinal 

scleroses  of.  299 
Pliarynx,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of 

the,  226 
Phrenic  nerve,  neuro8i»s  of  the,  188 
Physiology,  general,  of  the  nervous 

svstem,  19 
Pia  mater,  cerebral,  867 

inflammation  of  the,  898 

spinal,  208 

inflammation  of  the.  245 
Pianists*  cramp,  556 
Pineal  gland,  tumors  of  the,  451 
Plrxus,  brachial,  anatomy  of  the,  185 
Ph'xuses,  vascular,  of  the  spinal  cord, 

232 
Piieumogastric    nerve,    anatomy    of 

the.  12 1 
Pn<Mimogenic  osteo-arthroi>athy,  571 
Poisoning  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology 

of  nervous  diseases,  26 
Policeman's  disease.  205 
Polio<'ncephalitis.  262 


Polioencephalitis,  acute,  418 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior.  261 

chronic  anterior,  266 
Polysesthesia,  definition  of,  55 
Polyneuritis,  85 

acute  pernicious,  90 

complicating  forms,  94 

diagnosis,  98 

diphtheritic  neuritis,  88 

endemic  type,  90 

epidemic  type,  90 

etiology,  86 

forms  of.  85 

malarial,  90 

motor  type  of,  85 

pathology,  91 

prodromes,  87 

prognosis.  98 

pseudo-tabetic  type,  89 

sensory  type,  89 

symptoms,  88 

treatment,  94,  611 
Pons  Varolii,  functions  of  the.  379 

hemorrhage  in  the,  429 

nuclei  of  the,  858 

tumors  of  the.  452 
Porencephalus,  489 
Posterior  thoracic  nerve,  parel^'sis  of 

the.  141 
Post -syphilitic     degenerative     proc- 
esses. 462 
Potential,  difference  in,  defined,  67 
Pnedormitium.  disorders  of  the,  591 
Pressure  sense,  testing  the,  54 
Professional  neuroses,  551 
Projection  system  of  the  brain,  862 
Prosencephalon,  8 
Prosopalgia,  174 
Protogon,  22 

Protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell,  7 
Pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy,  821 
Pseudo-tabes,  89 
Psychical   epileptic  equivalent,  475, 

477 
Psychosis,  definiti(m  of,  31 

sexual.  540 

traumatic,  529,  543 
Ptosis,  104 

waking.  106 
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Pupil,  Argyll-Robertson,  51,  170 

liemiopic    reaction    of    the, 

170,  451 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  280 
Hutchinson,  428 

reflex,  shutter  for  testing  the,  105 
Purkinje's  cells,  359 

Rachischisis  posterior,  235 
Railway  spine.  543 
Itenvier,  nodes  of ,  11 
Raynaud's  disease,  205 
Reaction  at  a  distance  in  nerve  degen- 
eration, 81 

electrical,  diagnostic  table  of,  76 

of  degeneration,  74 

time,  22 
Red  nuclei  of  the  brain,  358,  378 
lie-enforcement  of  the  knee  jerk,  50 
Reflex  action,  21 

Reflex  causes  of  nervous  diseases,  26 
Reflexes,  35 

deep,  48 

examination  of  the,  47 

skin,  47 

superficial,  47 

tendon,  48 
Reil,  ifijand  of,  349 
Remak,  fibres  of,  11 
Rest  treatment,  602 

partial,  605 
R(?tina,  anatomy  of  the.  162 
Retinal  hypcra'sthesia,  168 
Rheostat,  dctinition  of,  69 
Hhincncephalon,  151) 
Hhoinbcncophalon,  3 
H  L  S  people.  129 

Uolaudo.  gelatinous  substance  of.  2V2 
Uumpf's  symptom,  513 

Sackal  nerves,  anatomy  of  the,  149 
motor  neuroses  of  the,  150 
sensory  neuros^'S  of  the,  205 

St.  Vitus'  danee.  507 

Salivation.  176 

Saltatory  spasm.  514 

Sareoma  of  tlie  bniin,  456 

Scavenger  cells  of  Lewis.  14 

Schmidt,  incisures  of,  11 


Schultze,  comma  of,  216 
Schwann,  sheath  of,  11 
Sciatica,  201 

treatment,  612 
Scleroses,   combined,   of   the   spinal 
cord,  298 
lateral  spinal,  295 

amyotrophic,  318 
multiple,  416 

aborted  types  of.  418 
of  nervous  tissue,  29 
of  the  spinal  cord.  270 
Putnam's  type  of  combined  spi- 
nal, 299 
Senile  paraplegia,  266 
Senility,  nerve  degeneration  in,  95 
Sensations,    cutaneous,    methods    of 
testing  the,  53 
delayed,  37 

disorders  of,  examination  for,  52 
referred,  37 
reflex,  37 

time  for  perceiving,  55 
transferred,  37 
Senses,  special,  centres  for,  374 

neuroses  of  the  nerves    of, 
159 
Sensorimotor  area  in  the  brain,  372 
Sensory  tracts  in  the  brain,  364 
Sewing-spasm,  557 
Sex  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  ner- 
vous di.sc»ases,  25 
Sexual  neuros(?s  and  psychoses.  540 
Shaking  |)alsy,  561 
Shingles,  199 
Shock  as  a  factor  in  the  etioloijv  of 

nervous  diseases,  25 
Shoulder  and  upj)er  extremity,  cor<l 

centres  for  muscles  of  the.  224 
Shower   baths   in    the    treatment   of 

nervous  diseases.  62 
Side  pains.  1 98 
Singultus.  133 
Sinuses,  cerebml.  371 
Skin,    distribution    of     the    sensory 
nerves  of  tlie,  56 
retlexes.  47 
Skull,  dimensions  and  shape  of  the, 
42 
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Skull,  landmarks  of  the,  iDdicatiiig 
the   underlying    parts  of  the 
brain,  592 
Sleep,  accidents  of,  591 

disorders  of,  577 

the  prsdormitium,  591 

morbid,  from  organic  disease,  578 

morbidly  deep,  576 

normal,  578 

paroxysmal,  589 

perversions  of,  581 
Sleep -drunkenness,  583 
Sleep  epilepsy,  589 
Sleeping-sickness,  591 
Smell,  centres  for,  376  , 

disonlers  of.  161 
Smiths'  spasm,  557 
Somatochromes,  7 
Somnambulism,  584 
Somnolentia,  583 
Spasm,  facial.  113 

lingual.  129 

nictitating,  115 

nodding,  127 

ocular,  110 

oscillating,  127 

salaam,  127 

saltatory,  514 

winking.  115 
Spasmodic  tics.  503 
Spasmus  nutans.  127 
Spastic  spinal  paralysis,  295 

hereditary.  297.  327 
Special  senses,  centres  for,  374 
8permatorrha?a,  540 

hydrotherapy  in,  599 
Spider  cells,  18 
Spina  bifida.  2a5 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  anatomy  and 

diseases  of  th?,  122,  123 
Spinal  cord,  acute  softening  of  the, 
249 

amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  318 

anaemia  of  the,  243 

anatomy  of  the,  208 

antero-lateral  ascending  tract,  220 

arteries  of  the,  229 

asymmetry  of  the,  238 

automatic  centres,  220 


Spinal  cord,  blood-supply  of  the,  229 
cavities  in  the,  333 
central  canal,  212 

double,  238 
centres  in  the,  220 
colunms  of  the,  210.  212,  215,  218 
combined  scleroses  of  the.  298 
composition  of  the.  210 
degeneration    of  the.     primary, 
270 

secondary,  272 

short  tracte  of,  278 
diseases  of  the,  234 

meninges  of  the.  243 
double,  238 
fissures,  210 
functional  disturbances  of    the, 

338 
gray  matter  of  the,  211 
hemorrhage  in  the,  238 
hemorrhagic  cavities  in  the.  333 
horns  of  the.  211.  220 
hypersemia  of  the.  242 
inflammation  of  the.  249,  see  ATjfv- 

litis 
levels  of  the  reflexes  in  the.  48 
hx^lization  in  the.  222 
lumbar  puncture  of  the.  611 
meninges  of  the,  208 

inflammation  of  the.  243 
malformations  of  the.  235 
myelitic  cavities  in  the.  338 
nerve  roots.  209 
paracentesis  of  the  dura  mater, 

611 
physiology  of  the.  218 
plexuses  of  the,  232 
pyramidal  tracts.  218 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of 
the,  to  the  peripheral  nerves, 
brain,  and  each  other.  216 
root  arteries  of  the.  230 
root  ganglia.  209 
spindle-shaped  cells.  220 
splitting  of  the,  288 
sclerosis  of  the.  270 

amyotrophic  lateral,  818 

combined.  298 

Uteral.  295 
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Spinal  cord,  sclerosis  of  the.  Putnam's 
type  of  combined,  299 
posterior,  274 
primary,  270 
secondary,  272 
syphilis  of  the,  462,  463 
system  diseases  of  the,  23o 
topography  of  the,  222 
tumors  of  tlie.  330 
veins  of  the,  232 
white  matter  of  the,  213 
Spinal  irritation,  53t 
Spinal  nerves,  motor  neuroses  of  the, 

132 
Spine,  railway,  543 
Spongioblasts  of  Cajal,  9 
Spotted  fever,  395 
Stammering.  129 
Static  electrical  batteries,  69 
Status  epilepticus,  477 

vertiginosus,  191 
StellwagV symptom,  547 
Stereognostic  sense.  54 
Stigmata  of  degeneration,  41 
Stuttering.  129,  133 
Substantia  nigm,  357 
Subthalamus,  358 
Suggestion,  585 
Suprascapular  nerve,  paralysis  of  the, 

141 
Suspension  in  neurological  therapeu- 
tics. 601 
Sympathetic  nervous  system,  17 

ganglia  of  the,  4 
Symptoms,  cerebral,  of  nervous  dis- 
ease, 32 
gt'ueral,  of  nervous  disease,  31 
mentiil.  of  nervous  disease,  32 
motor,  of  nervous  disease.  32 

examination  for.  44 
secretory,  of  nervous  disease.  37 
sensory,  of  nervous  disease,  36 

examination  for,  52 
vas(^motor,   of    nervous    disease, 
37 
Syncope,  laryngeal.  194 

local,  of  the  extremities,  207 
Syphilis  of  the  nervoiis  system,  460 
cause  of  internal  meningitis.  244 


Syphilis,  degenerative  procesaes  fol- 
lowing, 462 

hereditarv.  464 
Syphiloma  of  the  brain,  454 
Syringomyelia,  334 

neurit ic  type  of,  146 
Syringomyelocele,  236 

Tabks   dorsalis.   274,   sec  Loeomatcr 

Ataxia 
Tabes,  pseudo-,  89 
Tachycardia  in  Graves*  disease,  546 
Tactile  sense,  testing  the,  53 
Tarsalgia,  205 
Taste,  centres  for.  376 

disorders  of.  194 

fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  112 
of     the     glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  120 

hysterical  disturbances  of,  492 
Telegraphers'  cramp,  557 
Telencephalon.  3.  343 
Temperature  sense,  testing  the,  54 
Tendon  reflexes.  48 
Tension,  electrical,  defined,  67 
Testicle  extract  in  neurological  thera- 
peutics. 601 
Tetanilla,  515 
Tetanoid  paraplegia,  295 
Tetanus.  514 
Tetanv.  515 
Thalamus  opticus.  377 
Therapeutics,  neurological,  597 
Thcrmo-ana'Sthesia,  definition  of,  36 
Thigh,  painful,  200 
Thomsen's  disease,  503 
Thoracic  nerves,    anatomy    of    the 
147 

motor  neuroses  of  the.  147 

sensory  neuroses  of  the,  198 
Thrombosis,  cerebral,  434 
Thyroid  therapy,  601 
Tic  coordine,  512 

de  pensee,  503 

douloureux.  174 
treatment.  613 

mimic.  113 

spasmodic,  503 
Tinnitus  aurium  aut  cerebri,  187,  188 
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Tongue,  cord  centres  for  muscles  of 
the,  222 

hemiatrophy  of  the,  130 

paralysis  of  the,  129 

spasms  of  the,  129 
Topojrraphy,  cranio -cerebral,  592 
Torticollis,  128,  182 
Toxic  factors  in  the  etiology  of  ner- 
vous diseases,  26 
Trance,  589 

coma,  585 

hysterical,  499 

sonmambulistic,  585 
Trauma  as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of 

nervous  diseases,  25 
Traumatic  neuroses  and  psychoses, 

529,  548 
Tn*atment  of  nervous  diseases,  597 
Tremor,  88 

convulsive,  518 

hysterical,  495 

intention,  88 

of  paralysis  agitans.  568 

testing  for,  45 
Trigeminus  nerve,  anatomy  of  the, 
170 

motor  neuroses  of  the.  111 

8i»n8ory  neuroses  of  the,  178 
Trismus,  111 

Tnxhlear    nerve,    anatomy   of  the, 
99 
paralysis  of  the,  107 
Tn)phoneun>ses.  558 

definition  of.  87 

|>eripheral,  205 
Trousseau's  symptom.  517 
Tuborcula  dolorosa,  96 
Tulx^rculosis,  meningeal,  897 

of  the  brain.  451 
Tumors,  cerebral,  445 

focal  symptoms  of,  448 
Twecnbrain,  844 

Ulnar    nerve,     paralysis    of    the, 
144 


Ulnar  neuritis,  symmetrical  sponta- 
neous. 145 

Vagus  nerve,  anatomy  of  the,  121 
Vasomotor  neuroses,  peripheral,  205 
Veins,  cerebral,  870 
Vermis  of  the  cerebellum,  858 
Vertigo.  189.  190 

art erio  sclerotic,  192 

auditory.  191 

bilious.  191 

laryngeal,  194 

lithiemic,  191 

mechanical,  192 

neurotic,  191 

ocular.  192 

paralyzing,  194 

psychical,  192 

senile,  192 

stumbling,  192 
Vibratory  therapeutics,  601 
Violinists'  cramp,  557 
Vision,  centres  for,  874 

double.  108 

hysterical  disturbances  of,  491 
Volt,  definition  of,  68 
Von  Oraefe's  symptom,  586 

Watchmakers'  cramp,  558 

Water,  uses  of.  in  the  treatment  of 

nervous  diseases,  62,  597 
Watt,  definition  of,  68 
Weir  Mitchell  treatment,  605 
Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reac- 
tion. 170.  451 
Wet-brain.  401 
Whitlow,   analgesic    paralysis  with, 

146 
Winking  spasm.  115 
Word  blindness.  887 

deafness.  887,  889 
Wristdrop.  141 
Writers'  cram]),  557 

tn^atmeut,  558 
Wryneck.  128,  182 

treatment,  612 
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To  avnid  fine,  ihis  hook  shnuld  he  returned  a 
pr  I.efore  tlie  dale  last  stamiied  below. 
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